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THE  FLIRTATIONS  OF  CAPTAIN  CAVENDISH. 


HAVE  ID  J  readers  over  tmTclloJ 
m  the  Tyrol?  If  not,  let  mo 
advise  them  to  ppond  tUo  tiret  holi- 
ilay-timtj  at  their  commaD^l  (pro- 
vided it  bo  in  tho  summer^  in  that 
most  charming  co\mtry.  With  out 
the  overpowering  grandeur  of  S wit- 
her land,  ita  scenery  is  in  many  places 
very  inagnilic^^nt ;  aud  throughnut 
tho  whole  of  it  there  in  a  novelty 
and  interest  especially  acceptahla 
to  those  who  have,  season  after  eea- 
son,  traversed  the  l>eautiful  Swi&s 
vflileyB,  and  desire  '^something  new/ 
aft«r  the  fashion  of  all  mankind  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  The  inns, 
though  yery  homely,  and  in  many  cases  poaitiTely  repulsiTe  as  to  out- 
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ward  appearance,  inTariably  afford 
clean  and  comfortable  bedrooms ; 
the  people,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  a  most  genial,  hospitable  race, 
and  as  yet  free  from  the  greed 
which  characterises  their  Swiss 
neighbours. 

On  a  loyely  afternoon  in  August, 
one  of  the  ordinary  little  convey- 
ances of  the  Tyrol  might  have  been 
seen  descending  the  terribly  rough 
steep  road  between  Winklem  and 
Lienz.  These  conveyances  are  none 
of  the  most  luxurious,  being,  for 
the  greater  part,  spring-carts  (the 
springs  in  a  very  doubtful  condi- 
tion), drawn  by  a  horse  tied  to  one 
Bide  of  the  pole  which  is  invariably 
used  instead  of  shafts.  The  scat  is 
often  merely  a  board,  with  a  heap 
of  hay  or  staraw  placed  on  it,  and  a 
blanket  thrown  over  all,  and  holding 
two  people,  whilst  the  driver  sits  on 
the  ledge  of  the  machine  in  front,  at 
one's  feet.  This  was  the  sort  of 
vehicle  which  we  are  going  to  watch 
at  present,  except  that  it  had  no 
sprmgs  of  any  kind,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  road  it  had  to  pass 
over.  A  lady  of  about  five-and- 
thirty  was  seated  in  it,  fat  and  short, 
and  dark  in  complexion.  Her  et- 
pressidB,  whidi  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  the  most  amiable  naturally, 
wa«  not  improved  by  the  severe 
jolting  she  was  undergoing — and 
no  wonder.  Another  lady,  ten  years 
her  junior,  walked  behind :  she  was 
also  diort,  but  fair  and  florid,  and 
of  rather  a  heavy  and  prosaic  as- 
pect. There  was  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  the  two,  who  in  fact 
were  sisters — the  Misses  Brooks, 
whose  parents  had  been  long  dead. 
They  lived  together  in  a  small  house 
in  May  Fair,  and  were  now  disport- 
ing themselves  among  the  moun- 
tains, like  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  public  at  that  time  of 
year. 

'  Amelia!'  said  Miss  Brooks,  in  a 
sharp  voice,  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
tracted silence, '  what  nonsense  it  is 
your  fiitiguing  yourself  in  this  way, 
toiling  uong  under  such  a  sun! 
you  had  much  better  get  into  the 
carriage.' 

'No,  thank  you,'  replied  Amelia; 
'  the  carriage,  as  you  call  it,  is  by  no 
means  inviting,  and  you  don't  look 


particularly  happy  in  it,  I  can  assure 
you.' 

*  As  to  that,'  retorted  her  sister, 
'  you  need  not  speak ;  you  are  the 
very  image  of  a  lobster,  and  no 
amount  of  glycerine  cream,  or  elder- 
flower  water  will  give  you  a  re- 
sx)ectable  complexion  for  months  to 
come.' 

'  Well,  the  carriage  would  do  me 
no  good  in  that  respect,'  said  Amelia, 
'  and  I  prefer  walking.' 

So  the  two  proceeded  in  silence, 
till  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  brought 
them  suddenly  in  view  of  the  dolo- 
mite mountains— those  strange, 
weird,  unearthly  mountains,  worth 
travelling  thousands  of  miles  to  see 
for  themselves  alone.  There  is  no 
verdure  on  them,  save  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  base.  Even  the 
tenacious  pine  soon  loses  all  footing ; 
and  the  bare  rocky  summits  stand 
up  gloriously  into  the  sky,  taking  a 
hundred  fantastic  shapes.  Icebergs, 
cathedral  spires,  human  beings,  gi- 
gantic coronets,  and  ghostly  point- 
ing fingers,  are  all  represented 
there ;  and  the  eye  never  wearies  of 
gazing  on  their  quaint  variety.  Both 
the  sisters  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  delight ;  and  the  elder 
gladly  seized  the  excuse  to  rest  her 
aching  bones  for  a  few  minutes  by 
stopping  to  gaze  on  the  wild  pro- 
spect before  her. 

'Well,  this  really  is  something 
new!'  said  she;  'and  I  must  say  it 
is  almost  worth  all  the  jolting  and 
botheration  we  have  had.' 

'Oh,  it  is  worth  Ito  more  than 
tbflit  1'  replied  Amelia,  nith  a  sudden 
burst  of  enthusiasm. 

'  Do  you  really  think  boT  said  a 
voice  close  by ;  and,  turning  hastily, 
the  ladies  beheld  the  reclining  form 
of  Mr.  Barman,  stretched  on  a  littlo 
grassy  bank  just  round  the  turn  of 
tiie  road.  This  gentleman,  with 
whom  they  had  been  slightly  ac- 
quainted in  England,  and  whom 
ibej  had  two  or  tiiree  times  en- 
ooimtered  in  tiie  coarse  of  their 
present  «Ecursion,  had  left  the  inn 
at  Winklem  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
than  themselves  in  the  morning ;  so 
it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  find 
him  here — the  more  so  as  Miss 
Brooks  suspected  at  times  that  he 
admired  her  extremely ;  for  it  was 
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an  amlftble  init  in  Oloiilda  tiiat  she 
never  eoold  beliere  the  male  por- 
HoQ  of  aodety  to  be  bo  shamefally 
CAlIoaa  to  her  chaniis  as  appear- 
moes  might  have  led  one  to  snp- 
poee;  bat  OTeiy  new-comer  aha 
magnammonslj  credited  with  the 
ttdent  desuns  to  redeem  his  sei  from 
the  horrible  stigma  on  their  taste^ 
caused  b j  her  being  yet,  at  the  age 
of  thirfy-fiTe,  in  [the  eqjoyment  of 
single  bliss. 

•Do  you  really  think  so?*  said  Mr. 
Hiarman.  '  Well  now,I  cannot  agree 
with  you ;  I  confess  these  monnteins 
bore  me,  and  make  me  feel  nncom- 
Ibrtable;  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
them  so  nnlike  their  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  work).  In  fact. 
Miss  Brooks,  I  have  a  strong  sos- 
pkaoD  that  this  was  orifi^lly  Na- 
iare'B  great  Bedkun.  Aii  the  mad 
moontains  were  sent  here,  and  they 
have  continued  to  grow  madder  aa± 
madder  erer  since.' 

'Boar  me,  Mr.  Barman,  what  ab- 
snrd  ideas  do  come  into  yoor  head  V 
wud  Glotada,her;&ce  now  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  showing  no  traces  of 
its  former  crustiness:  'bat  how  do 
yon  happen  to  be  still  herB?* 

'  WeU,  I  am  not  afflicted  with  that 
peipetnal  desire  to  "moTo  on" 
which  oharaotOTiBes  weak  minds.  It 
washot:  the  Maniacs  took  me  some- 
what by  surprise :  so  I  sat  down  to 
contemplate,  and  haye  remained  ab- 
aorbed  m  contemplatkm  nntd  now 
that  my  solitude  is  so  agreeably 
brok^t' 

'  And  pray  how  much  longer  do 
jon  inteoMi  to  remain  in  this  attrac- 
Uyb  spot?*  said  Miss  Brooks. 

'  Unta  you  render  it  wholly  un- 
endumble  by  renK)Ting  your  pre- 
aeaee  from  it,'  replied  he,  wi&  a 
mock-gallant  bow. 

Miss  Brooks  was  highly  delighted, 
and  presently  disooyered  that  the 
road  was  getdng  much  nnu^r.and 
thai  she  would  be  greatly  the  better 
of  walking  the  rest  oi  the  way  to 
lienz.  Amelia  pursed  up  her  lips 
acomfally,  knowmg  right  well  that 
nothing  short  of  the  presence  of  a 
specimen  of  the  noble  gencler  would 
haye  induced  Clotilda  to  walk  a 
step  on  such  a  day.  But  conscious 
as  she  must  haye  been  that  she  her- 
aelf  WB8  not  wholly  unaliye  to  such 


influenee,  let  ns  hope  that  she  was 
not  too  seycce  on  ner  sister  in  her 
heart 

By  slow  degrees,  and  with  many 
stoppages  fbr  rest  and  admin^on, 
the  trio  at  length  reached  lienz. 
At  the  docnr  of  the  Post-inn,  Mr. 
Harman  found  an  oid  friend,  watch- 
ing the  new  anxyak  come  up  the 
long  empty  street  *  and  they  hailed 
each  other  with  that  intense  satis- 
ftctkm  which  an  encounter  in  soli- 
tary foreign  parts  prodaees,  eyen  in 
the  minds  of  thoee  who  aie  not  oyer 
congenial  to  each  other  in  England. 
Oiti^ain  Cayendish  was   a  retired 
Indian  officer,  with  a  tolerable  in- 
come.   He  was  by  no  means  hand- 
some:  thin,  sallow,  loose  in  the 
joints,  about  eif^and-forty  years 
of  age,  aad  had  all  his  life  been 
afflicted  withanimqaenohable  thirst 
for  mateimony;  in  oonaequence  of 
which  he  regaraed  eyery  unmarried 
lady  he  met  as  the  future  possible 
Mrs.  Cayendish,  to  be  tested  and 
tried  with  a  yiewto  her  capacity  for 
undertaking   that  great   position. 
But  it  so  happened  that,  wheneyer 
matters    seemed    to    be   running 
smoothly,  and  Iflcely  to  come  to  a 
fsyonrable  termination,  tiie  Captain 
found  he  neyer  eoold  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  had  really  dinovered 
that  perfection  which  his  noble  na- 
ture  crayed.    Was  it  certain  the 
lady  was   handsome  enough,  and 
young  enough  ?  (to  dii»  him  justice, 
he  lud  greatly  moderated  his  expec- 
tations in  these  two  xespects  of  late 
years.)    Was  she  rich  enough,  and 
well-connected  enough,  and,  aboye 
all  things,  did  she  fully  appreciate 
him  and  his  poetic  gifts?  (For  the 
soul  of  Captain  Cayendish  was  a 
yeiy  fountain  of  Poesy,  as  he  would 
haye  himself  expressed  it,  gushing 
out,  bursting  forUi  either  in  his  own 
words  or  in  other  people's,  on  all 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  occa- 
Bicms.)    With  these]  doabtin|;s  and 
questionings  he  haiassed  his  own 
mind  and  that  of  his  confidant  for 
the  time  being  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  a  rehef  to  both  when 
tiie  opportuni^  slipped  through  his 
fingero.    Now-a^days,  howeyer,  he 
felt  that   the  years  were  sliding 
&st  away,  and  that,  if  he  wished  to 
secure  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
B  a 
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?ie  must  'mako  hay'  "whilst  any 
remains  of  sun  shone.  He  was 
therefore  delighted  to  behold  two 
Knghsh  ladies,  introduced  to  him  as 
the  Misses  Brooks  by  his  frieud; 
nud  Clotilda,  on  her  part,  was 
charmed  at  making  this  new  ac- 
<\uaintance ;  though  her  satisfaction 
^?as  slightly  damped  by  his  alluding 
to '  the  ladies,'  who,  it  appeared,  were 
resting  after  a  long  walk ;  for  Clo- 
tilda was  most  firmly  of  opim'on 
that  the  fewer  ladies  and  the  more 
gentlemen,  the  better  for  the  forming 
of  agreeable  society. 

At  the  table-d'hote,  where  the 
whole  party  soon  met, '  the  ladies ' 
proved  to  be  Captain  Cavendish's 
sister,  Mrs.  Melville,  and  her  hand- 
some daughter  Amy.  In  the  Tyrol 
even  English  stiffness  perishes 
speedily,  and  acquaintanceships  are 
soon  struck  up.  These  ladies  there- 
fore were  very  soon  au  fait  with 
each  other's  plans,  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, dresses,  grievances,  <fec.  &c. ; 
and,  finding  that  their  routes  lay 
together  for  some  way,  they  agreed 
to  start  in  company  on  the  morrow. 
After  dinner,  Mrs.  Melville's  bed- 
room being  the  most  spacious,  she 
declared  it  to  be  the  drawing-room, 
and  invited  the  Brookses  to  come 
and  sit  there,  which  they  gladly 
did. 

After  a  great  deal  of  conversation, 
and  many  discoveries  of  mutual 
friends,  Mrs.  Melville  asked  who  the 
Mr.  Harman  was  who  had  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  them,  and 
whom  her  brother  seemed  to  know 
so  well.  Clotilda  tried  to  look  con- 
scious (but  failed),  whilst  Amelia 
explained  that  be  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  James  Harman,  a  north- 
country  baronet  of  rather  limited 
means. 

'  We  met  him  first  at  my  uncle's. 
Sir  George  Trevilian's,'  added  Clo- 
tilda, imposingly. 

'  Oh !'  said  Mrs.  Melville,  with  a 
half  smile,  glancing  at  her  daughter, 
'  it  is  that  Mr.  Harman  ?  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  him  from  a 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Charles  Sydney.' 

'  What,  the  Mr.  Sydney  who  is  so 
clever,  and  writas  in  all  sorts  of 
magazines  ?'  said  Amelia. 

'  My  dear  Amelia !'  broke  in  the 
elder  sister,  *  how  can  you  say  be  is 


clever?  He  appeared  to  me  very 
much  the  reverse.  Any  goose  may 
write  in  some  magazines,  I  am  sure ; 
and  Mrs.  Erskine  Leigh,  who  knows 
him  well,  assured  me  that  his  ar- 
ticlee  were,  like  himself,  excessively 
stupid.*  (From  which  observations 
we  may  infer  that  Mr.  Sydney  had 
displayed  a  vast  amount  of  that  ob- 
tuseness  afore-mentioned  so  pain- 
fully common  to  his  sex  with  r^ard 
to  Clotilda.) 

A  very  awkward  pause  ensued 
after  this  speech.  Miss  MelviUc 
grow  crimson,  and  left  the  room. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Miss 
Brooks,'  said  Mrs.  Melville,  coldly, 
'that  my  daughter  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Sydney — in  fact  they  are  to  bo 
married  in  two  months.  Mrs.  Ers- 
kine Leigh  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
you  are  mistaken  in  putting  such 
an  opinion  into  her  mouth.' 

It  was  not  much  in  Clotilda's  way 
to  be  abashed ;  but  even  she  could 
not  help  feeling  greatly  taken  back 
by  this  announcement  She  stam- 
mered out  several  imintelligible 
apologies,  and  shortly  withdrew 
from  the  room,  followed  by  Amelia. 
When  they  had  departed.  Amy  put 
her  head  cautiously  in  at  the  door ; 
'Is  that  nasty  creature  gone, 
mamma  ?'  said  she.  '  Oh,  mamma, 
wasn't  it  horrid  of  her  to  say  such 
things  ?  and  do  you  think  that  was 
true  about  Mrs,  Erskine  Leigh,  after 
her  pretending  that  she  liked  Charles 
so  much,  and  admired  his  writings 
so?' 

'  There  was  no  pretence  about  it, 
my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Melvilla  *I 
don't  know  a  more  honest,  straight- 
forward person  than  Mrs.  Erskine 
Leigh.  It  is  some  complete  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  Miss 
Brooks.' 

'Or  invention,  I  daresay,'  said 
Amy,  in  an  irritated  tone.  '  What 
a  bore  it  is ! — we  promised  to  travel 
with  them  to-morrow.  Can't  we 
get  off  it,  and  stay  on  here  for  a 
day  or  two?* 

'Certainly,  my  love;  you  shall 
not  be  annoyed  on  any  account^  and 
we  shall  remain  quietly  here  till 
the  Misses  Brooks  have  a  good  start 

of  Ufl.' 

But  this  plan  was  not  to  hold 
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good.  Amelia,  with  a  strong  sus- 
pidon  of  how  it  woTild  be,  and 
anzioiis  to  avoid  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
Telling  alone  with  her  sister  aslong  as 
possible,  wrong  a  reluctant  consent 
from  the  latter  that  she  should  be 
the  bearer  of  apologies  to  Mrs. 
Mdyille  next  morning  before  break- 
&8t;  and  accordingly  she  went  to 
that  lady's  room  before  she  had  left 
it,  and  drew  a  powerful  picture  of 
Clotilda's  mental  sufferings  since 
committing  the  fatal  mistake — the 
sleepless  night  she  had  passed,  and 
the  remorse  to  which  she  was  at 
present  a  prey— till  the  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  MeWille  and  her  daughter, 
alarmed  lest  brain-fever  should  be 
the  result  of  so  much  anguish, 
listened  to  send  fervent  messages 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  to  thmk 
no  more  of  it,  and  that  Uiey  would 
all  forget  it  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  be  very 
happy  whilst  th^  were  together. 
Amelia  further  explained,  that,  on 
thinking  over  it,  her  sister  remem- 
bered that  it  was  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent gentleman  Mrs.  Erekine 
Leigh  made  the  remark  she  had 
repeated.  (It  is  highly  probable 
that  Mrs.  Erskine  Leigh  had  never 
made  any  such  observation  at  all; 
for  Clotilda  had  a  vast  fund  of 
imagination,  on  which  she  drew 
largely  when  at  a  loss  for  proofe  of 
any  6i  her  assertions).  So  peace 
was  signed  and  sealed,  and  Amelia 
was  greatly  reUeved.  As  to  Clotilda, 
she  had  cared  very  little  about  it 
after  the  first  few  awkwwrd  minutes; 
she  'could  not  tmderstand  people 
making  a  fuss  about  nothing,'  but 
she  felt  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
to  separate,  for  a  doubt  was  stealing 
over  her  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hannan 
was  not  merely  good  for  fine 
speeches  and  nothing  farther; 
whereas.  Captain  Cavendish  nught 
be  a  much  more  practicable  man, 
'though  so  very  ugly.'  It  struck 
her,  moreover,  that  this  was  rather 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  begin- 
ning an  intimacy  with  the  said 
Captain ;  and  finding  herself  alone 
with  him  in  the  public  room  after 
breakfast,  when  the  othera  had  gone 
to  see  after  their  packing,  she  as- 
sumed a  sorrowful  and  dejected 
aspect,  and  said,  in  moving  tones. 


'Oh!  Captain  Cavendish,  I  am  so 
unhappy  to-day !' 

The  Cap^tain,  astonished,  yet  flat- 
tered at  this  ^sudden  confidence,  re- 
plied, 'I  deeply  grieve  to  hear  it, 
Miss  Brooks.  May  I  venture  to  ask 
why  to-day? 

•  *'Qlad  Nfttnra  wean  ber  ikirest  look. 
All,  aU  to  Joji  Em^  nil.  «ach  brook. 
Takes  back  the  tint,  Jcc." 

You  know  the  lines?  Why  tlMn, 
may  I  ask,  this  sadness  to-day?' 

'He  is  poetical;  what  a  boreT 
thought  Clotilda,  to  herself,  for  she 
was  very  far  from  being  so,  and 
found  it  an  unpleasant  strain,  which 
however  she  had  had  occasion  to 
make  sometimes  before  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  beings  of  a 
poetical  tendency.  'I  nmde  such 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  last  night,' 
said  she;  ' I  repeated  some  foolish, 
and  I  am  sure,  very  untrue  remarks 
I  had  heard  about  the  gentleman  to 
whom  your  niece  is  engaged — of 
course  knowing  nothing  of  that 
arrangement— fmd  you  can't  imagine 
how  wretched  I  hiftve  been  since ! 
Your  sister  and  niece  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  me  some  kind 
messages  which  relieved  my  mind, 
but  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  get 
over  it' 

'Youre,  Miss  Brooks,  I  perceive, 
is  one  of  those  "spirits^  finely 
touched,  alluded  to  by  the  inmiortal 
bard,  endowed  with  a  sensitiveness 
almost  too  keen  for  the  shocks  of 
this  rude  world.  But  I  do  beg  of 
you  to  think  no  more  of  such  a  very 
trifling  matter.  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  my  niece  has  entirely  forgotten 
it  by  tMs  time,  and  I  trust  you  will 
speedily  adopt  the  words  of  the 
poet — 

*  **  Ilenoe,  loath*d  Melancboly ! 
Of  Cerbern*  and  blackest  Mklnlght  born. 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mid  horrid  ihapet  and  lighta  and  ibitekt  an> 
bolj.'" 

'  You  are  very  good,'  said  Clotilda, 
dejectedly ;  '  and  you  poets  have  a 
wonderful  way  of  smoothing  the 
troubles  of  life^but  would  that  I 
could  forget !' 

'  Clotilda !  I  wish  you  would  come 
up  and  sit  on  the  boxes,  that  I  may 
get  them  locked,'  said  Amelia  at 
this  moment,  putting  her  head  in 
at  the  door. 
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Clotilda's  languor  vanished  at 
once,  and  she  rose  briskly  from  her 
seat  to  go  up- stairs  to  the  rebellious 
trunks.  *  All  I  can  say  is,  Amelia,' 
said  she,  'that  if  the  boxes  ^ant 
sitting  on,  you  must  have  been 
stuflBng  things  in,  in  a  very  careless 
manner,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  have 
to  take  them  all  out  again/  Which 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

'A  fine  energetic  creature!*  re- 
flected the  Captain;  'and  at  the 
same  time  so  sensitive,  so  gentle, 
so  tender-hearted ;  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful versatility  of  disposition  about 
her,  and  she  has  already  discovered 
my— a— my  gift  A  superior  crea- 
ture that,  and  one  to  be  carefully 
cultivated !' 

That  day  the  party  proceeded  to 
Innichen,  and  the  day  following 
through  the  magnificent  Ampezzo 
Pass,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  dolo- 
mites, to  Cortina,  where  they  pro- 
posed remaining  a  few  days.  The 
mountains  are  not  so  fine  or  so 
interesting  here  as  at  Hollenstein,  a 
little  place  which  is  passed  en  route; 
in  fact,  they  are  somewhat  dreary 
and  savage  at  first  sight.  But  this 
is  the  best  possible  head-quarters 
for  thoroughly  exploring  the  dolo- 
mites of  the  district,  and  glorious 
views  are  to  be  obtained  from  those 
heights,  which  are  accessible.  But 
people  who  go  there  must  be 
strong,  and  fit  for  an  immense  deal 
of  walking.  There  is  no  provision 
made  for  riding ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  it  would  in  many  excursions 
be  perfectly  useless,  owing  to  the 
steepness  and  raggedness  of  the 
ascents. 

The  hosts  of  the  Aqnila  Nera  are 
civil  and  obh'ging  people,  and  it  is 
a  comfort,  after  having  one's  ears 
.tortured  by  the  unmusical  German 
of  the  Tyrol,  to  hear  the  soft  Italian 
language  spoken;  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cortina  generally,  have  a 
most  nnoonth  and  uncivilized  ap- 
pearance, and  are  the  most  in- 
veterate starers  to  be  met  with  any- 
where. Amy  Melville  and  Ameha 
Brooks,  however,  were  very  fair 
Italian  scholars,  and  quickly  made 
friends  with  a  number  of  the  chil- 
dren first,  and  afterwards  with  the 
elders.  Clotilda  sketched  tolerably 
well,  and  Captain  Cavendish  carried 


lier  camp-stool  and  other  apparatus, 
and  made  himself  generally  useful 
to  her.  Mr.  Harman  botanized,  and 
Mrs.  Melville  enjoyed  the  fine  air 
and  scenery,  and  the  short  remain- 
ing time  in  which  she  was  to  have 
her  daughter  all  to  herself.  The 
flirtation,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  between  her  brother  and 
Miss  Brooks,  she  viewed  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  having  wit- 
nessed the  rise,  decline,  and  fall 
of  many  a  score  of  graiides  pas- 
sions on  the  Captain's  part,  and 
Clotilda  seemed  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself.  That  lady, 
however,  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
uneasy;  why  tarried  the  Captain's 
proposal?  There  was  no  want  of 
opFNortunity,  for  they  were  constantly 
together ;  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  the  volumes  of  poetry 
which  had  been  spouted  to  her. 
Why  was  the  reward  of  such  en- 
durance so  long  withheld  ? 

'I  say,  Harman,'  said  Captain 
Cavendish,  one  evemng  as  they  were 
smoking  their  cigars  previous  to 
'turning  in,'  'I  want  to  ask  you 
about  these  Misses  Brooks— nice 
gii-ls,  eh  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  them  much,'  said 
Harman,  cautiously,  for  he  did  not 
know  what  his  friend  might  be 
meditating. 

*  Oh  I  but  we've  seen  a  good  deal 
of  them  here,  you  know ;  the  eldest 
is  a  shrewd,  clever  young  woman, 
with  a  vast  deal  of  mind.' 

*  Not  very  young,'  suggested  Har- 
man. 

'Ah,  well,  you  know, you  can't 
call  her  old ;  and  I  dare  say  any 
fellow  she  married  she  would  make 
very  happy— don't  you  think  so  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion.' 

'  I  think  I'd  prefer  the  younger 
one,  myself,'  said  Harman. 

'No!  would  you  though?  She 
certainly  has  a  fair  complexion, 
which  I  like,  but  she  doesn't  talk ; 
she  has  none  of  the  esprit  of  her 
sister— in  fact,  is  she  not  rather 
heavy  in  hand?' 

'Perhaps,'  said  Harman:  'I 
should  fancy  she  was  better  tem- 
pered than  the  other.' 

'Beallyl  you  think  so;  well,  I 
must  try  to  find  out  a  little  more 
about  both,  before  domg  anything 


in^FtirttOiamo/agptamOemeitdiJL 


tuAl  Thank  yoa,  Harman;  I 
really  am  much  obliged  for  the 
advice  you  have  given  me.' 

And  they  went  into  the  honae, 
Hannan  wholly  nnoonsciotia  of 
having  given  the '  advice '  for  which 
the  CM>tain  ezpxesaed  ao  much 
gzatitade. 

The  next  day  Amelia's  prohaticm 
b^an:  there  had  be^  a  little  ex- 
cursion and  pic^nic  plimned,  and 
whffli  the  thi^  little  Etnspanners 
came  to  the  door,  Clotilda  stept 
into  hers,  expecting  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  that  the  Oaptain  would  take 
his  seat  bv  her  side. 

'Make  haste,  Oaptain  Gavradish/ 
said  she,  '  and  get  in,  for  I  am  so 
afraid  of  strange  horses,  and  this 
one  looks  impatient  of  standing 
already.' 

'Oh I  yon  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  horse,'  replied  he;  'heisqaiet 
enough,  and  Imust  not  be  selnsh; 
here  ia  my  niece  longing  to  have  a 
drive  with  you.' 

And,  to  tiie  disgust  of  both  ladies, 
be  bundled  Amy  in,  and  jumped 
himself  into  the  vehicle  in  wmch 
Amelia  was  seized,  greatly  to  her 
surprise,  and  by  no  means  to  her 
delight,  for  she  did  not  admire  the 
Oai^bun.  After  some  indiffermt 
conversation  about  the  places  they 
were  passing,  the  day,  the  excur- 
sion, &o.,  &c,  the  Oaptain  began  to 
test 

'What  a  true  artist  mind  your 
sister's  is.  Miss  Amelia,'  said  he; 
'those  last  sketches  of  hers  are 
lovely,  positively  lovely.' 

'Pre%  weU,  I  think,'  returned 
Amelia,  mdifferently. 

'She  is  jealoas  of  her  sister,' 
thought  the  Oaptain. 

'AnI  surely  more  than  "pretty 
well?*'  that  sketch  of  the  Drei 
Zinna  is  admirable,  truly  admirable !' 

'  They  are  fine  mountains,'  said 
Amelia. 

'  You  love  line  scenery,  do  you 
not  ?  for  me,  I  confess  iiix  whilst 
passing  through  loveliness  like  this, 
I  realise  the  words  of  the  poet — 

•  •<  Tbor*  is  a  plMuntre  tn  the  patbleM  woods; 
Tbere  Is  a  rsptore  bj  the  lonely  shore;" 

'  and  my  feelings  involuntarily  find 
relief  in  the  heart-stirring  words  of 
another  poet— 


*«  Brastbss  there  a  man  with  sool  s6dMdt 
Who  never  to  biroseU  bath  said« 
This  is  a  idir  snd  beauteous  Land  ?** 

'  (I  alter  the  words  slightly,  you  ob- 
serve, to  suit  the  sense).  Oh  I  the 
sky,  the  trees,  the  very  air  itself 
on  a  day  like  this,  are  fraught  with 
rapture  to  the  poetic  soul  I' 

'  X  find  that  the  air  here  gives  ma 
an  excellent  appetite,'  said  Amelia. 

'I  rejoice  that  you  i^uld  find 
the  atmosphere  salubrious,'  said  the 
Oaptain,  much  taken  back.  '  Under 
present  circumstances,  however,  the 
appetite  of  the  soul  and  mind  per- 
haps make  themselves  more  power- 
fully felt  than  that  of  the  mere--a 
— corporeal  frame,  don't  you  think 
so ?  There  is  a— what  shall  I  saj? 
—a  hunger  and  a  thirst  to  'partake 
of  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods  in 

Slace  of  ignobler  food,  and  to  drink 
eep  and  long  at  the  Parnaasian 
rills.' 

'Ohl  that  reminds  me,'  said 
Amelia,  Tm  so  dreadfully  Uiirsty^ 
and  I  have  a  little  bottle  of  cold 
tea  in  a  small  basket  under  the  seat; 
would  you  get  it  for  me  ?  I  always 
drink  cold  tea  in  preference  to  any- 
thing else,  it  is  so  wholesome.' 

The  Oaptain  did  as  he  was  bid^ 
and  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  this,  but  at  last 
recovered  himself  a  little. 

'I  rather  think.  Miss  Amelia/ 
said  he,  in  an  iosinuating  voice, 
'  that  we  have  one  taste  in  common. 
I  observed  a  tell-tale  manuscript 
book  peeping  out  of  your  wo»- 
basket,  last  night !  I  have  filled,  I 
may  almost  say,  thousands  of  such 
volumes  myself ;  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful, is  it  not,  to  have  the  oong^iial 
thoughts  of  all  poets  close  at  hand, 
and  ready  to  refer  to  when  one  feels 
in  the  mood  ?  I  have  no  doubt  I 
should  find  in  your  collecticm  those 
sweet  lines  of  Waller's  (unfortu- 
nately too  little  known),  beginning, 

*  **  Go,  loTslj  roBb, 

Tell  her  thai  wastes  b«r  tlsM  and  ne. 

That  DOW  she  knows 

When  I  rt«emble  ber  to  ttiee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be."*     ^ 

'Oh  dear  no/  said  Amelia;  'yoa 
are  mistaken,  I  have  no  collection : 
what  you  saw  is  my  redpe-book. 
I  always  carry  it  about,  for  I  find 
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it  so  tLsefol  to  pick  up  things  here 
and  there.  Your  sister  had  pro- 
mised me  a  recipe  for  anchovy  toast, 
and  I  had  brought  my  book  down 
to  copy  it  in— that  was  all/ 

Almost  desperate,  the  Captain 
made  one  more  manly  struggle. 
(I  will  try  her  with  the  Boll  of 
Bokherat,  thought  he,  and  if  that 
fails,  I  give  her  up). 

'Perhaps,  then/  he  resumed, 
'you  are  a  lover  of  original  poetry — 
you  write  a  little  yourself  r*  (Amelia 
shook  her  stolid  head)  'or  you  pre- 
fer to  hear  it  gushing  from  the 
living  spring,  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  letter-press?  If  I 
might  venture  to  repeat  a  little 
thing  of  my  own,  which  I  composed 
in  India,  alx)ut  an  alarm-bell  in  a 
tower,  in  the  district  in  which  I 
was  then  quartered,  it  might  in- 
terest you.  Some  persons  to  whom 
I  have  repeated  it  have  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  they  had  never 
met  with  anything  more— a — touch- 
ing, even— a— beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic; (their  kindness  only,  of 
course,)  but  you  shall  judge — 

•  "  Oh  !  flwectly,  sadly,  softly  still, 

A  sorrowing  sound  each  heart  to  thrill 

Sweeps  through  the  vale. 
The  hooming  bell  of  Bokherat ! 
I       What  wild,  wild  woe  has  whirld  on  that 
Devoted  dale !' 

"*  Ah  1  by  that  baleful  blaze  ta  briBht 
Those  lightcdog  leaps  of  lurid " 

*  Oh !  stop  the  man,'  cried  Amelia, 
(she  meant  the  driver)  Fermatevi ! 
'Captain  Cavendish,  I  am  certain 
I  saw  some  wild  strawberries  there, 
under  the  hedge ;  do  get  down  and 
pick  them  for  me :  I  am  so  fond  of 
those  strawberries  T 

And  Amelia  showed  more  anima- 
tion than  she  had  displayed  through- 
out the  drive.  In  a  state  of  utter 
collapse,  the  Captain  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  and  looked  for  the  sup- 
posed fruit,  which  turned  out  to  bo 
merely  red  leaves.  "I  am  glad  of 
it,'  thought  he,  savagely,  when  he 
*  began  slowly  to  come  to  himself, 
after  the  shock  he  had  received. 
'  I  am  glad  I  was  not  made  the  in- 
strument for  ministering  to  her  low 
tastes.  Strawberries!  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Bell!  What  a 
fate  to  marry  a  woman  like  this ! 


*  "  I  to  herd  with  such  a  narrow  forehead ; 

So  intensely  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains  : ' 

'Heaven  forbid!*  No  more  at- 
tempts did  the  wretched  Captain 
make  to  draw  Amelia  out :  ho  had 
drawn  only  too  much  out  as  it 
was,  and  a  perfect  silence  was  pre- 
served between  thorn  during  the 
rest  of  tho  way.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  chosen  spot  for  the  pic-nic, 
he  eagerly  sought  Clotilda;  but  that 
lady  received  him  with  decided 
frigidity,  and  calling  Mr.  Harman 
to  her  side,  she  contrived  to  kecj> 
him  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  made  herself  as  agreeable  as 
she  possibly  could,  to  his  great 
amusement,  and  the  evident  uneasi- 
ness of  Captain  Cavendish,  who,  in 
consequence,  made  up  his  mind  to 
propose  that  very  day.  She  gave 
him  no  opportunity,  however,  taking 
possession  of  Mr.  Harman  for  tho 
drive  home.  Amelia  and  Mrs. 
Melville  went  together,  and  ho 
found  himself  with  his  niece.  Tho 
Captain  had  not  had  a  happy  day, 
and  wore  a  lugubrious  countenance. 

'  Come,  Uncle  Ned,  don't  look  so 
wobegone,'    said    Amy,    laughing. 

*  What  on  earth  has  happened  to 
you  ?  Have  you  proposed  to  one  of 
the  Misses  Brooks,  and  been  refused, 
or  what?' 

'Amy,'  replied  her  uncle,  with 
solemnity,  'you  are  shortly  to  enter 
the  married  state;  and  I  should 
think,  I  should  hope,  you  feel  that 
thero  are  certain  subjects  on  which 
light  jesting  is  unsuitable.  No, 
Amy,  I  have  not  proposed  to  Miss 
Brooks ;  had  I  done  so— had  I  ven- 
tured to  do  so — a  person  so  superior 
in  all  mental  endowments  to  the 
ordinary  individuals  of  her  sex 
might,  in  fact  probably  would,  have 
refused  me;  but ' 

'Nonsense,  uncle,'  said  Amy, 
'  You  know  better ;  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent she  is  in  love  with  you  (and 
Sst  see  how  she  was  playing  off 
r.  Harman  against  you  to-day) ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  in  love  with 
her,  for  I  am  sure  you  might  find  a 
nicer  wife.' 

A  ^tified  smile  overspread  the 
Captain's  features,  and  his  gloom 
began  to  take  wing. 

'  As  to  Miss  Brooks's  sentiments 
towards  me,  my  dear,'  said  he, '  they 
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are  those  of  friendship,  nothing 
more;  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
more.  Ab  to  my  finding  a  (to  use 
joar  own  not  too  apt  or  choice  ex- 
pression) nicer  wife,  there  opinions 
might  differ.  Trae,  I  may  perhaps, 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  have  heen 
ftyonred  above  othere,  and  above 
my  merits,  with  the  smiles  of  the 
gifted  and  the  beautiful.  But  no 
one  can  say  Clotilda  Brooks  is  not 
gifted ;  and  at  times  when  I  have 
been  repeating  to  her  some  heart- 
stirring  lines  of  exquisite  loveliness, 
her  features  have  kindled  into  a 
beauty  almost  seraphic' 

Amy  said  no  more ;  but  she  and 
her  mother  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
in  their  own  room,  at  the  idea  of 
Miss  Brooks  suddenly  developing 
into  a  seraph. 

The  same  evening,  over  thdr 
cigare  as  usual.  Captain  Cavendish, 
who,  since  his  niece's  reassuring 
i^)eech,  had  entirely  forgotten  his 
httle  fit  of  jealoui^  of  Mr.  Harman, 
confided  to  that  gentleman  the  dis- 
mal results  of  hisexperiments  upon 
Amelia,  at  which  he  could  not  help 
laughing.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  it  is  a 
fortonate  thing,  for  matters  are 
much  simplified  now.' 

'  You  have  fairly  decided  against 
the  younger  sister,  so  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  go  in  for 
the  eldest.  After  breakfast  to- 
morrow, you  will,  of  course,  pro* 
pose  to  her?' 

But,  relieved  from  his  uneasiness, 
the  Captain  felt  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  rush  so  soon  upon  his  doom. 

'But,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he, 
'  I  don't  think  it  does  to  be  rash  in 
such  a  momentous  matter;  and 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
might  not— might  not  a  little  more 
height,  and  a  little  less — what  do 
you  call  a 'i --embonpoint  be  desir- 
able?' 

'That  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,'  replied  Harman;  'but  as  we 
are  stQl  to  be  here  for  a  few  days, 
you  can  take  a  little  more  time  to 
make  up  your  mind.' 

'  Exactly,  exactly,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  the  Captain  eagerly ;  '  I  agree 
with  you;  you  always  give  me  the 
best  advice :  good-night— no,  I  will 
not  be  rash — good-night' 


CHAPTER  II. 

So  the  Captain  refrained  from 
rashness,  greatly  to  Clotilda's  sur- 
prise. The  next  day  she  graciously 
restored  her  recreant  kmght,  who 
was  most  humble  and  abject, 
to  fieivour,  and  permitted  him  to 
perform  his  usual  little  services, 
never  doubting  that  she  would  bo 
invited,  ere  set  of  sun,  to  bestow  her 
hand  and  heurt  upon  his  unworthi- 
ness.  But  though  tiie  Captain  was 
very  devoted,  and  in  proof  thereof 
recited  the  whole  of  Thomson  and 
the  greater  part  of  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Bums,  Longfellow,  Scott, 
and  Byron  (at  least  so  it  appeared 
to  the  nauseated  Clotilda),  yei  the 
sun  rose  and  declined  aiKl  finally 
sank  behind  the  dolomites  without 
the  little  affair  having  made  any 
progress.  Shortly  before  dinner 
next  day,  Mr.  Harman  joined  Mrs. 
Melville  and  her  daughter  and 
Amelia,  who  were  sitting  with  their 
books  uul  work  in  a  sheltered  place 
among  the  rocks  a  little  way  out  of 
the  village,  whilrt  Clotilda  sketched 
not  far  off,  her  usual  attendant 
seated  by  her.  '  News  I'  cried  he, 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  grass, 
'  be  thankful  to  me  and  make  much 
of  me  for  I  bring  news.  What  do 
you  think  of  an  arrival  of  Englisli 
people  at  the  Aquila  Neral' 

'  English  people!'  cried  Amy  and 
Amelia  at  once,  'Who  are  they? 
What  are  they?  Where  do  they 
come  from?  What  are  they  going 
to  do?' 

'  I  knew  that,'  returned  he,  laugh- 
ing— '  I  knew  I  should  be  assailed 
by  a  storm  of  questions,  so  I  took 
care  to  be  provided  with  a  little  in- 
formation beforehand.  I  waited  till 
they  had  put  their  names  in  the 
visitors'  book,  and  settled  their 
rooms,  and  till  I  had  held  a  short 

Firley  with  one  of  them,  and  hero 
ami' 

'Well,  then,  tell  us  all  about 
them,'  said  Amy,  laughing,  '  if  your 
self-satisfaction  will  permit !' 

'  Now  I  call  that  ungrateful.  Miss 
Melville;  however  I  am  magna- 
nimous by  nature  and  I  will  forgive 
you.  Well,  to  begin  with  the  most 
"  diflftcile,"  if  not  uie  most  important 
member  of  the  party,  there   is  a 
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Bevere  lady's-maid  of  forbidding 
aspect,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Grimshaw,  who  has  already  quar- 
relled with  the  whole  establishment 
on  account  of  various  personal 
grievances.  Her  room  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house;  she  is  sure  the 
windows  have  not  l>een  opened  for 
a  month ;  the  bed  is  too  hard ;  the 
pillows  too  soft;  the  sheets  are 
rough;  the  chairs  are  of  cushion- 
less  deal ;  the  basin  and  jug  don't 
match  in  pattern,  and ' 

*  Oh !  come,  come/  said  Mrs. 
Melville,  laughing,  *  you  are  invent- 
ing ;  besides,  how  could  she  say  all 
that  to  the  people?  for  I  do  not 
suppose  she  is  an  Italian  scholar/ 

*  No,  but  the  wretched  courier  is 
obliged  to  act  interpreter,  and  a 
nice  time  he  is  having  of  it,  I  should 
say.  Then  there  is  a  papa,  six  feet 
three,  age  fifty,  accustomed  to  lord 
it  wherever  he  goes  (except,  I  pre- 
sume over  the  maid),  and  lastly, 
there  is  a  daughter,  rather  pretty, 
blonde,  great  blue  eyes  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  very  languid  and 
die-away;  in  fact,  intended  to  be 
taken  for  a  very  fine  lady  indeed. 
I  think  80,  but  let  us  be  charitable ! 
The  'name,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  not 
beautiful,  in  fact,  it  is  Bodger— and 
Sir  John  Bodger  is  a  widower  and 
on  alderman,  and  has  made  heaps 
of  money  in  the  City.  All  these 
facts  I  have  gathered  in  the  course 
of  my  short  conversation  with 
him.' 

'  There  can  bo  no  doubt  you  have 
made  a  pretty  good  use  of  your 
opportumties,'  said  Amy ;  *  perhaps 
they  may  be  nice  people,  although 
their  name  is  Bodger.* 

'  Bodger !'  said  Clotilda,  who 
came  np  at  that  moment  with  her 
cavalier,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  dis- 
gust ;  '  the  idea  of  anything  called 
Bodger  being  even  bearable!  who 
ore  you  talking  about?'  So  the  story 
was  told  over  again. 

'  And  there  1  said  Mr.  Harman, 
in  conclusion,  clapping  Ci^ytain  Ca- 
vendish on  the  shoulder,  '  is  a 
City  heiress  for  you,  my  boy;  you 
had  better  try  your  luck  with  ^.' 
The  captain,  of  course  pricked  up 
his  eus  and  looked  interested ;  but 
Clotilda,  who  had  long  made  np 
her  mind  that  Mr.  Harman  was  not 


the  man  she  had  taken  him  for, 
now  decided  that  he  was  positively 
odious. 

'  What  a  bore,'  said  she,  '  that 
such  people  should  come  here  to 
spoil  our  party !  I  shall  vote  for  our 
starting  at  once  for  Innsbriick. 

*  In  the  first  place,*  said  Mrs. 
Melville,  '  we  must  start  for  the 
hotel,  as  it  is  close  upon  dinner- 
time :*  and  they  all  went  back. 

At  dinner  they  made  acquaintance 
with  the  new  arrival.  The  per- 
fidious Captain  contrived  to  sit  next 
Miss  Bodger,  and  Clotilda  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  make  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  he  could  to  her 
after  his  own  fashion ;  she  respond- 
ing to  his  transcendental  remarks 
and  poetic  quotations,  by  a  languid 
smile  and  occasional  interjections 
of  '  La !  how  sweet  !*  and  the 
Captain  was  perfectly  pleased.  Sir 
John  sat  on  his  daughter's  other 
hand.  '  Madam,'  said  he,  addressing 
Miss  Melville,  '  I  am  sure  you  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  most  savage, 
most  detestable  coimtry,  without 
even  the  necessaries  of  fife,  I  may 
say:  I  asked  just  now  for  cham- 
pagne, having  finished  the  little 
stock  I  brought  with  me;  and, 
would  you  believe  it?  not  a  bottle 
have  they  in  the  house— not  one 
bottle!  though,  by  the  way,  you 
must  ere  this  have  discovered  that 
for  yourself.' 

'  I  should  never  have  dreamt 
of  finding  such  a  thing  here,'  said 
Mrs.  Melville ;  '  but  I  seldom  drink 
it  at  any  rate.' 

'  Indeed !  my  daughter.  Miss 
Bodger,  invariably  drinks  it  at 
luncheon  and  dinner  at  home.  Tou 
may,  therefore,  judge  how  great  the 
privation  is  to  her.' 

'  One  comfort  for  her  is,'  replied 
Mrs.  Melville,  '  that  they  say  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  a  complete 
change  in  every  respect  when  one 
is  abroad,  and  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing  in  that.' 

Sir  John  looked  disgusted.  'My 
daughter  is  a  young  lady  of  great 
delicacy  and  refinement,'  said  he; 
*  and  I  own  I  tremble  at  the  effect 
which  the  want  of  her  ordinary 
comforts  may  have  upon  her.' 

'  That  must  spoil  your  pleaeoie 
greatly,'  said  Mrs.  Melville.  '  X  am 
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thackfol  tosaj  I  ba^e  no  sueli  fears 
fioET  my  daughter.  SheisYerystroDgf 
and  a  littte  loaghmg  leems  to  do 
her  good.' 

'  How  very  fortunate  yon  are/ 
replied  Sir  John,  glancing  first  with 
contempt  at  Amy's  blooming  cheeks, 
and  then  with  pride  at  the  sickly 
complexion  of  his  daughter.  '  Maria 
Jane  has  always  been  a  tender  plftQt, 
jet  she  would  come  to  the  Tyrol. 
H»  intimate  friends,  the  llMmlies 
of  Alderman  Stobbs  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gubbins  have  all  been  in  Switzer- 
land, so  she  said,  "  Papa,  we  must 
go  to  the  Tyrol;  and  tiien  Jane 
Stobbs  and  Mary  Anne  Gubbins 
will  be  djing  of  enyy  all  winter 
when  they  hear  me  talk  of  it  And 
a  they  go  next  summer,"  said  she, 
**  we'll  wait  till  they  are  fiurly  off; 
and  well  go  to  D^unark  that  every- 
body talks  of  now  (if  it  does  not 
take  more  than  two  hours  to  cross 
to  it),  or  to  Iceland,  or  to  some  place 
iriieie  they've  never  been  ;**  for  the 
dear  girl  never  could  bear  anything 
comnumplaoe,  and  I  am  sure  the 
young  ladies  here  will  agree  with 
me,'  added  the  worthy  kn^t,  with 
a  sweeping  bow  whidi  included 
Gk>tilda,  imd  poured  a  little  balm 
into  her  chafed  spirit  '  Young 
ladies !'  and  that  wretch,  throwing 
languishing  looks  upon  Maria  Jane 
at  such  a  rata  Mias  Brooks  made 
i^>  her  mind  to  patronize  Sir  John. 
'No;  I  for  one  don't  anee,'  said 
Amy.  '  I  love  Switzerland,  and  am 
never  tired  of  going  there— besides, 
one  ought  to  be  glad  that  so  many 
people  can  enjoy  it  now,  who  could 
not  formerly,  before  the  journey 
was  so  cheap  and  eaegr.' 

'The  hotels  are  so  comfortable, 
besides,'  added  Amelia,  'that  that 
makes  up  for  everything  disc.' 

Sir  John  stared.  'Surely,'  said 
he,  'it  cannot  but  be  revolting  to 
persons  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
to  have  to  rub  shoulders  with  the 
"  common  herd,"  I  may  say,  at  every 
moment?' 

'  Yon  are  quite  right,  Sir  John,' 
interposed  Clotilda,  as  Amy  was 
about  to  reply.  '  I  quite  share  your 
daughter's  feelings.  The  last  time 
I  was  at  the  Hdtel  des  Alpes,  at  In- 
terlachen,  and  the  Schweizerbof, 
in  Lucerne,  I  really  was  disgusted 


at  the  mob  of  vulgar  pe(^le  one 
encountered,  and  I  was  thankful  to 
get  out  of  them.' 

'  I  am  charmed  to  find  you  agree 
with  me,  replied  Sir  John,  his  brows 
relaxing,  and  a  gracious  expression 
pervading  his  coontenanoe,  at  find- 
mg  himself  no  longer  differed  firom, 
a  position  he  was  little  accustomed 
to,  and  he  and  Miss  Brooks  engaged 
during  the  remainder  of  dinner  in  an 
animiSed  conversation,  if  conversa- 
tion it  could  be  called,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  chorus  of  dislikes  to  vul- 
garity, fuid  non-refinement,  and  com- 
mon-plaoeness,  and  the  rough  tia- 
velling  of  the  TyroL 

Mr.  Haromu  watcdied  Captain 
Cavendish  with  intense  amusement 
It  was  evident  there  would  now  be 
a  struggle  in  his  mind  between  the 
comparative  merits  of  Miss  Brooks 
and  Miss  Bodger,  which  would  in 
all  probability  end  in  fiavonr  of  the 
latter.  After  dinner,  Maria  Jane, 
being  delicate,  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment in  company  with  Orimdiaw 
and  a  four-volume  novel,  and  was 
no  more  seen  that  day.  Sir  John, 
after  a  nap  in  an  un-easy  chair, 
with  a  haiidkerehief  thrown  over 
his  fitoe  to  keep  off  the  flies,  strc^kd 
out  in  front,  and  was  speedily  joined 
by  Clotilda,  who  had  kept  watdi 
upon  his  morementB  from  an  upper 
window.  In  the  course  of  a  walk,  a 
good  deal  more  sympathy  in  all 
Sir  John's  tastes  and  ideas  developed 
itself  and  a  few  allusions  to  her 
maternal  uncle.  Sir  Qeorge  Tre- 
veliaa,  a  real  live  baronet^  quite  con- 
firmed Miss  Brooks  in  a  very  high 
positiiMi  in  Sir  John's  estimation. 

'  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,'  said 
he  to  his  daughter,  as  he  paid  her  a 
visit  to  say  'good  night,'  'that  Miss 
Brooks  is  a  most  clever,  intelligent 
person ;  a  baronef  s  niece,  too,  and 
her  uncle  married  Lady  Ermmia 
Traven,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Medli- 
cott:  really  a  very  high  oonnecti(mr 

'She  does  not  look  very  aristo- 
cratic, papa,'  returned  Maria  Jane; 
'  but  that's  nothing.  I  am  sure  some 
of  the  duchesses  I  have  seen  going 
to  the  drawing-rooms  are  plain 
enough.  I  prefer  her  to  that  Mdville 
girl— «he  is  just  hke  a  dairynoiaid.' 

'Exactly,  my  dear;  how  rustic 
she  looks  beside  my  dearest  Maria 
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Jane!  I  was  quite  struck  by  the 
contrast' 

*  La,  papa  !*  said  Maria  Jane,  smil- 
ing ;  *  and  can  you  tell  me  who  that 
handsome  young  fellow  is  who  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  table  ?' 

'That  gentleman,  I  ascertain,  is 
a  baronef  8  son— a  Mr.  Harman,  sou 
of  Sir  James  Harman.* 

'  Is  he,  indeed  ?'  said  Maria  Jane, 
opening  her  eyes.  *  I  hope  I  shall 
be  next  him  to-morrow,  instead  of 
that  old  goose  who  was  beside  me 
to-day.' 

'  I  feared  you  were  being  a  good 
deal  worried.  Grood  mght,  my  love ; 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you 
can  in  this  wretched  place.' 

Captain  Cavendish  of  course 
sought  ills  confidant  in  the  evening. 
'  I  am  glad,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he, 
'I  followed  your  advice  and  did 
nothing  rash  about  Miss  Brooks. 
You  see  there  is  no  saying  what  may 
happen  now.  How  did  you  think  I 
got  on  with  Miss  Bodger  at  dinner  ? 
1  have  no  doubt  Miss  Brooks  is  a 
much  cleverer  person ;  but  there  is 
something  highly  interesting  about 
Mifis  Bodger;  and  she  has  a  fair 
complexion,  and  she  is  an  only 
child— an  only  child,  my  dear  Har- 
man, think  of  that !  From  Sir  John's 
appearance  I  should  say  ho  has 
2o,ooo/.  a  year,  at  least.  I  suppose 
he  would  not  make  his  son-in-law 
take  his  name,  would  he?  ,that 
might  be  awkward  —  Bodger  Ca- 
vendish— Cavendish  Bodger — Well, 
that  does  not  sound  so  very  bad,  eh  ?' 

'  What's  in  a  name  ?'  said  Harman, 
smiling. 

'Very  true;  what  is  in  a  name? 
I  defy  any  one  to  detect  in  the  name 
of  Bodger  anything  which  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of — a — the  most  in- 
tense— what  shall  I  say?— respeo- 
tabili^  and  wealth.* 

And  the  Captain  assumed  a  fero- 
cious expression,  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready the  affianced  husband  of  Maria 
Jane,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  for 
her  name  with  all  the  world. 

Several  days  passed  happily 
away.  Miss  Bodger  took  a  fancy 
for  a  collection  of  red  leaves  of 
all  shades,  and  Captain  Cavendish 
wore  himself  out  looking  for  them. 
The  fair  lady  (with  Amelia  and 
Mr.  Harman)  was  generally  seated 


on  a  rock  awaiting  bis  return, 
and  very  often  mercilessly  sent  hina 
away  again  without  allowing  him  to 
rest,  feeling  sure  she  saw  something 
in  the  distance  much  prettier  than 
he  had  brought;  but  the  Captain 
felt  rather  flattered  than  otherwise. 
At  last,  one  afternoon,  the  Brookses 
received  letters  from  England,  tell- 
ing them  that  their  only  brother 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Canada 
with  his  regiment,  and  that  they 
must  come  home  at  once  if  they 
wished  to  see  him  before  he  sailed. 
On  this  becoming  publicly  known. 
Sir  John  Bodger  and  his  daughter 
declared  that  they  were  sick  of  tlio 
Tyrol,  and  longing  to  get  back  to 
London,  and  would  be  happy  to 
make  the  journey  with  the  ladies,  if 
agreeable  to  them ;  and  it  ?/vrs  agree- 
able. Captain  Cavendish  tried  hard 
to  persuade  his  sister  to  change  her 
plans  and  go  also  to  England,  but 
she  was  determined  to  remain  in 
Tyrol,  or  some  quiet  place,  till  close 
upon  the  time  for  her  daughter's 
marriage.  So  she  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  party  as  far  as  Innsbriick, 
where  the  parting  took  place.  Mr. 
Harman  and  Captain  Cavendish 
were,  of  course,  at  the  station,  to 
'  assist '  at  the  departure ;  and  the 
latter  busied  himself  with  Maria 
Jane's  shawls  and  wraps,  and  made 
himself  generally  useful  to  her. 

'Dear  me,  Mr.  Harman!'  said 
Miss  Bodger,  playfully  rallying  that 
gentleman,  *  see  what  it  is  to  be  in 
the  army :  I  declare  Captain  Caven- 
dish is  far  more  attentive  and  useful 
to  ladies  than  you  are!' 

'  Well,  as  you  observe,  Miss 
Bodger,'  said  he,  *  I  am  not  in  the 
army— not  even  a  volunteer, — ^and 
we  poor  civilians  have  no  chance  at 
all  with  these  army  fellows.' 

Maria  Jane  looked  as  if  he  might 
have  had  a  chance  if  he  tried ;  and 
when  he  shook  hands  with  her  the 
process  appeared  to  raise  her  colour 
slightly.  '  Good-bye,'  said  she,  has- 
tily ;  *  good-bye,  Captain  Cavendish. 
Don't  forget  Nightingale  Grove, 
Wimbledon,  and  come  and  see  us 
whenever  you  come  home.  Thank 
you  for  all  your  trouble  about  the 
leaves;  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
dreadfully  good-natured.  Good-bye  1* 
And   the    train    went   oflF:  it  was 
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so  crowded  that  the  Bxookses  and 
Bodgers  had  to  separate  and  go  in 
diflerent  carriages. 

'He  certainly  is  a  good-natured 
old  fellow,  that  Captam  Cavendish, 
though  he  is  sncn  a  goose/  said 
Maria  Jane,  as  they  whirled  along. 

*  Yes,  my  love,  a  worthy  creature, 
though  weak,  very  weak.  I  admire 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Harman  treats 
him—a  superior  young  man,  that 
And  how  fatigued  he  must  be  at 
times  by  so  stupid  a  compam'on. 
One  may  always  observe  that  high 
breeding  leads  people  to  endure 
things  which  the  common  herd 
would  never  dream  of  doing.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Mana  Jane ; 
'  he  is  a  baronet's  son.' 

'And  similarly.  Miss  Brooks,' 
pureued  Sir  John, '  s^  is  a  baronef  s 
niece ;  and  she  shows  a  strength  of 
mind— a  kind  of  general  power  of 
endurance  (mingled  with  great  re- 
finement^ only  to  be  found  amongst 
the  highly  connected. 

'  I  am  sure,  papa,  she  had  nothing 
to  endure  that  I  saw.* 

'Oh!  pardon  me,  my  love;  she 
had  mucQ  to  endure.  Depend  upon 
it  that  stupid  sister  is  uncongenial 
to  her,  and  she  was  missing  the 
comforts  of  home ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  she  endured. 
Every  line  of  her  face  expressed  en- 
durance; and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
trace  it  all  to  her  high  connections.' 

We  must  return  to  the  station. 
*  Did  you  notice  thai^  my  dear  fel- 
low?' said  the  Captain,  with  eager 
excitement,  as  the  train  departed; 
'  her  last  looks  and  words  were  for 
me!  I  regret  I  did  not  propose 
yesterday ;  she  must  have  expected 
it,  and  must  think  it  strange.  My 
dear  Haxman,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  girl  adores  me— not  the  faintest 
doubt;  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
groomsman.' 

'With  pleasure,'  said  Harman, 
smiliDg.  '  If  you  make  it  all 
right  you  will  be  a  lucky  dog. 
And  so  poor  Miss  Brooks  has  no 
chance?' 

'Well,'  said  the  Captain,  self- 
complaoently,  'I  believe  she  is  a 
good  deal  attached  to  me,  and  will 
feel  it  a  little,  but  what  can  a  man 
do?  I  cannot  sacrifice  myself  to  a 
nature  which  does  not  whoUy  chime 


in,  amalgamate,  assimilate  itself,  so 
to  speak,  with  my  own.  Clotilda 
Brooks  is  an  excellent  creature — 
excellent  in  her  way,  but  there  is 
a  want  of  that  thrilling  of  electric 
chords  about  her  which— sk— which, 
in  &ct,  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
the  bli^  of  the  wedded  state.  Now 
there  is  Miss  Bodger— Maria  Jane 
Bodgerl  such  soul,  such  poetry,  as 
are  embodied  in  that  young  crea- 
ture! and  her  fortune  is  immense. 
I  discovered  the  other  day,  from 
her  open,  confiding  fftther  (a  fine 
character.  Sir  John's!)  that  she  has 
80,000^.  inherited  from  her  mother, 
and  absolutely  hers  when  she  comes 
of  age  (she  is  twenty  now).  I  need 
not  assure  you  it  was  through  no 
hints  on  my  part  that  I  gained  this 
information;  I  never  dreunt  of  such 
a  thing.  Her  fftther  added  (with 
emotion)  that  she  was  his  only 
child,  and  would  have  all  his  large 
fortune  besides,  unless  he  married 
and  had  children,  in  which  case  she 
should  have  an  equal  share,  with- 
out regard  to  the  80,000/.  The  idea 
of  the  old  fellow's  marrying  was  too 
absurd;  I  could  scarcely  help  laugh- 
ing. I  shall  certainly  propose  tho 
instant  I  get  to  Enghmd.  And,  by- 
the-way,  Harman,  you  are  going 
home,  aren't  you,  on  Friday?  I 
shall  send  a  packet  of  leaves  by  you 
to  Miss  Bodger,  and  you  can  take 
them  to  Nightingale  Grove,  and 
that  will  keep  me,  as  it  were,  alive 
in  her  memory— not  that  I  think 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  my 
being  forgotten — not  the  least— but 
it  will  be  a  suitable  little  attention, 
you  know.' 

Mr.  Harman  quite  agreed,  and 
undertook  and  carefully  performed 

tho  commissions. 

•  •  •  « 

Three  weeks  later  than  this,  on 
a  fine,  bright  sunny  forenoon.  Cap- 
tain Cavendish  was  riding  out  to 
Nightingale  Grove,  an  imposing- 
looking  mansion,  with  many, super- 
fluous chinmeys  apparently,  and 
much  too  large  for  its  pleasure- 
grounds.  On  ringing  uie  bell, 
ihe  servants  who  came  to  the  door, 
decked  in  gorgeous  liveries,  in- 
formed him*that  Sir  John  was  in 
town,  and  Miss  Bodger  and  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Hankey, '  was  out  taking 
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the  hair,  they  supposed,  in  the  gar- 
diDg.*  So  the  Captain  confided  his 
fiteed  to  one  of  them,  and  proceeded 
to  explore  the  premises,  and  ob- 
serving a  flattering  muslin  garment 
amongst  some  evergreens,  proceed- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction  from 
himself,  he  made  such  a  rush  to 
intercept  the  bearer  thereof  that  he 
stumbled  up  against  Qrimshaw,  the 
severe  maid,  whom  it  proved  to  be, 
taking  a  solemn  airing  by  herself. 

*  I— I  beg  your  pardon/  stam- 
mered the  Captain,  all  confusion 
and  disappointment ;  '  I  thought 
you  were  Miss  Bodger.' 

'  I  am  thankful,  sir,'  returned 
Grimshaw,  fastening  a  severe  eye 
upon  him,  '  that  I  was  not  my 
young  lady  upon  such  an  awkward 
occasion.  My  young  lady,  sir,  is 
delicate;  she  might  have  tainted, 
she  might  have  took  hysterics — 
there  is  no  knowing  what  my  young 
lady  might  not  have  done  /  and  Miss 
Grimshaw  stalked  on,  leaving  the 
Captain  to  contemplate  all  the  hor- 
rible contingencies  which  nught 
have  arisen  out  of  his  late  indis- 
cretion. He  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever, in  time  to  call  after  her  rigid 
back  to  ask  where  her  young  lady 
was.  'Miss  Bodger,*  replied  she, 
without  turning  round,  'is  re- 
clining under  a  bust  of  Coopid, 
amongst  the  trees  on  the  left' 

'A  'most  suitable  situation,' 
thought,  the  Captain,  his  spirits 
rising  to  the  occasion.  He  very 
soon  found  her,  ^  with  a  fat,  good- 
natured  aunt  seated  by  her,  who 
retreated  ^after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation, saying  she  had  a  message 
for  one  of  the  gardeners. 

Captain  Cavendish  felt  that  no 
time  was  to  bo  lost  '  Miss  Bodger,* 
said  he,  in  an  agitated  tone,  dbrop- 

Fng  on  one  knee — '  Maria  Jane !  if 
may  venture  to  call  you  so— you 
must  long  ago  have  detected  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  At  Cortina, 
when  the  melodious  name  of  Bodger 
first  fell  upon  my  ear,  an  instinctive 
feeling  told  me  it  was  to  be  inter- 
woven henceforward  for  ever  with 
my  destiny.  Tour  image  since  then 
hais  filled  all  my  heart    I  need  not 

describe ' 

'  No,  no  I  for  goodness^  sake  de- 
scribe [nothing!'  died  Maria  Jane, 


starting  up.  Bless  me!  I  thought 
everybody  knew  that  I  am  engaged 
— engaged,'  she  added,  '^th  an  air 
of  pride,  'to  Sir  James  Barman's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Harman,  whom  we 
met  in  the  Tyrol.' 

'  Engaged !'  said  the  Captain, 
faintly,  turning  green,  and  to  Har- 
man !  Oh,  ye  gSis !'  Miss  Bodger 
showed  symptoms  of  flight,  and  tho 
Captain  only  detained  her  long 
enough  to  swear  her  to  secrecy,  and 
to  b^  that  his  horse  might  be  sent 
down  to  the  gate. 

On  his  way  back,  murder  and 
suicide,  and  many  black  thoughts 
beside  were  rampant  in  the  breast 
of  the  Captain.  He  left  his  horse 
at  the  stables,  and  walked  up  Bond 
Street  towards  Douglas's,  for  he 
found  nothing  so  soothing  in  any 
perturbation  of  spirit  which  might 
afflict  him  as  having  his  hair  brushed 
and  shampooed  at  that  excellent 
establishment.  On  passing  Bed- 
mayne*s  shop,  he  happened  to  look 
in,  and  whom  should  he  see  but  the 
Misses  Brooks  seated  before  a  pile 
of  brilliant  silks  which  were  being 
held  up  before  them  l^  a  shopman 
in  all  sorts  of  enticing  forms. 
Quick  as  lightning  the  Captain  saw 
his  consolation  and  revenge  before 
him.  Clotilda  was  devoted  to  him, 
that  he  knew,  and  Harman  should 
see  how  little  his  treacherous  con- 
duct had  afiected  him;  so,  quite 
revived  and  made  a  new  man  of, 
the  Captain  entered  the  shop,  and 
was  most  graciously  received  by 
Clotilda. 

'  We  are  engaged  this  afternoon,' 
said  she,  as  they  were  going, '  or  I 
would  ask  you  to  come  home  with 
us  at  once;  but  to-morrow  forenoon 
you  must  really  come  early,  and  tell 
us  all  about  the  rest  of  your  excur- 
sion.' 

Only  too  delighted,  the  Captain 
took  down  the  number  in  Upper 
Brook  Street,  and  escorted  the 
ladies  to  the  door.  A  magnificent 
carriage,  with  pawing  chestnuts,  was 
standing  at  it  and,  to  his  surprise, 
the  ladies  got  into  it,  Clotilda 
smiling  sweetly  upon  him  from  the 
window  as  they  drove  off. 

'  By  Jove!'  said  he  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  up  the  street, '  I  am  in 
luck ;  she  has  evidently  succeeded  to 
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an  immense  fortnne.  Ahl  Hannan, 
my  boy,  I  shall  be  even  with  you  I' 

The  Captain  passed  a  most  bliss- 
fol  erening,  very  different  from  what 
lie  had  expected  on  his  return  from 
Nightingale  Grove;  and  the  next 
morning  between  eleven  and  twelve 
he  went  to  Upper  Brook  Street 
Clotilda  was  sitting  alone  in  a 
pretty  drawing-room,  very  hand- 
somely dressed,  and  glittering  with 
massive  gold  chains  and  lockets. 
On  the  table  lav  several  new  jewel- 
cases,  open,  and  displaying  ezpen- 
dve-looking  bracelets  and  brooches. 
Every  appearance  betokened  wealth, 
and  Uie  soul  of  the  Captain  rejoiced 
witiiinhim. 

After  some  general  conversation 
he  b^;an  to  wax  sentimental. 

*  The  Tyrol  will  always  be  to  me 
henceforth,'  said  he, '  encircled  by  a 
halo  of  the  fondest  memories  and 
most  endearing  recollections.  When 
a  kindred  soul  is  met  with  in  this 
wilderness-world.  Miss  Brooks,  the 
place  of  meeting  becomes  thence- 
forth as  a  kind  of  Paradise  to  both. 
Do  you  not  think  so?* 

Clotilda  cast  down  her  ^yes,  and 
murmured,  'Tes.  Yet  you  know, 
Captain  Cavendish,  the  pleasure 
was  cut  short  for  me,  otherwise  I 
could  have  remained  weeks  and 
weeks  in  that  delightful  Cortina! 
It  has  been  too  oft^  the  case  with 
me,  that  kind  of  thing;  in  fact,  as 
you  would  yourself  observe — 

I  "Twaflerer  Uras from  d>Iidhood*s hour, 
I'to  well  my  hopes  «U  flee  amgr." ' 

(Miss  Brooks  was  never  known  to 
make  a  correct  quotation  in  her  life.) 
'  I  never  loVd * 

'  Clotilda,  is  your  black  moir6  to 
have  a  high  or  a  low  body?*  said 
the  mal  a  propos  Amelia  at  this  juno- 
ture,  looking  in.  ('  Good  morning. 
Captain  Cavendish.')  '  There  is  a 
person  here  from  Mrs.  Murray's  to 
ask  about  it' 

'Oh,  the  stupid  creatures!'  ex* 
claimed  Clotilda,  in  an  anguished 
tone;  'they  will  be  making  mis- 
takes in  them  all;  I  must  go  and 
speak  to  the  young  woman  myself. 
Captain  Cavendish,  I  am  so  sorry ; 
but  could  you  call  another  day? 

'  May  I  ask  you  to  spare  me  half 
a  minute^  only  half  a  minute,'  said 


the  Captain,  earnestly,  for  he  felt 
that,  after  his  late  experience,  delay 
was  dangerous.  '  I  shidl  be  for  ever 
obliged  if  you  will.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Clotilda,  rather 
unwiUingly,  and  a  little  out  of  tem- 
per. 'Amelia,  tell  the  person  to 
wait;  not  a  thing  must  be  done  till 
I  speak  to  Mrs.  Murray  myself. 
Well,  Captain  Cavendish,'  Bhe  added, 
impatiently,  and  still  standing  up, 
as  Amelia  left  the  room,  'what  is 
it?' 

'  Pray  be  seated.  Miss  Brooks,  for 
a  moment,  a  mere  moment;  I  shall 
not  detain  yoiL  Clotilda,  pardon 
this  agitation— you  must  feel,  you 
must  £qow,  that  you,  and  you  alone, 
made  the  Tyrol  a  terrestrial  Para- 
dise to  me !  Since  tiien  your  image 
has  filled  this  faithful  bosom  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else;  and  I  have 
flown  on  the  wings  of  love  to  claim, 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  the 
possession  of  your  fidr  hand.  I 
flatter  myself  these  sentiments  were 
not  wholly  unknown  to  you,  or 
wholly  unreciprocated  by  you  at 
Cortina,  and  a  foolish  bashfulness 
alone  prevented  my  giving  utter- 
ance to  them  long  ago;  but ' 

'  Upon  my  word!'  said  Clotilda, 
Tery  wrathful  at  the  allusions  to 
the  Cortina  flirtation.  '  Tour  bash- 
fulness,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  for- 
saken you  at  a  very  tuifortunate 
time.  I  never  thought  or  cared  in 
the  very  least  to  t^nk  what  your 
"  sentiments  "  were  either  here  or  at 
Cortina.  I  never  dreamed  of  your 
prentming  to  think  of  me  except  as 
an  ordinary  acquaintance;  and  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  Sir  John  Bodger,  and  shall 
be  married  to  that  gentieman  on 
the  same  day  on  which  his  daughter 
marries  Mr.  Harman.  Good  morn- 
ing, Ckiptain  Cavendish.' 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest. 
The  Captain's  sensaticms  would  be 
too  harrowing  a  picture  to  present 
to  the  sensitive  reader.  But,  for 
the  comfort  of  his  tender-hearted 
sympathizers,  we  must  add  that  his 
recovery  was  not  long  in  coming 
about,  and  when  last  heard  of  he 
was  once  more  pursuing  his  '  little 
game '  under  an  Italian  sky,  in  the 
scUom  of  Naples  and  Borne. 

L.  L. 


IG 


LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 
(Illcstilvted  by  T.  Morten.) 

AND  so  the  door  has  closed  on  love, 
And  closed  for  mo  on  day, 
And  I  must  now  take  heart  and  go 

Upon  my  lonely  way. 
For  pride  stood  in  the  deadly  lists, 

A  dark,  relentless  foe. 
And  stirred  the  depths  of  bitterness. 
To  bid  my  true  love  go. 

And  love  lies  slain  npon  the  field. 

His  death-deep  wonnd  I  see, 
But  surely  his  sweet  shade  will  como. 

To  mock  my  pride  and  me ; 
To  mock  us  in  our  wild  unrest. 

And  triumph  o'er  the  foe, 
That  stirred  the  depths  of  bitterness, 

To  bid  my  true  love  go. 

To  whisper,  *  Could  thy  pride  be  slain, 

By  me  in  combat  true, 
The  love-light  yet  might  bum  again 

Within  thine  eye's  fond  blue. 
But  I  am  but  a  ghostly  shade. 

And  he  my  mortal  foe. 
That  stirred  the  depths  of  bitterness. 

To  bid  thy  true  love  go.' 


IXrawn  bj  T.  Mort«n.3 

LOVE    AND   ;PRIDB. 


[See  the  Poem. 
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MATZUi'XMtLUi  TVTB  TOM  AJOnTAL  QUESTIOK— '  WHCAB  SHALL  WB  GO  f 


*TJi7^  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
f  T  to-morrow'  is  the  motto  of 
the  Londoner  towards  the  end  of 
Jnly.  The  reflection  that  to-morrow 
neyer  comes  pats  something  of  a 
damper  npon  those  spirits  who  long 
to  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
society's  bondage,  and  be  away  over 
the  monntain-top,  down  in  the 
Bimny  vale,  sailing  across  the  sea — 
the  8ea»  the  ever  blue,  the  fresh,  the 
free !  (or  words  to  that  effect), — or, 
in  some  way  or  other,  breathing  a 
purer  atmosphere,  thaji  that  of  foggy^ 
smoky,  feverish  London. 
VOL.  vin.— NO.  xun. 


The  necessity  of  being  here  to- 
day wearies  us ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
sticking  up  on  the  door  of  our 
chambers,  '  Gone  to-morrow,'  or  ra- 
ther, *  Back  in  ten  minutes,'  which 
simply  means  absence  for  an  inde* 
finite  period,  is  a  feeling,  or  a  con* 

Slomeration  of  feelings,  almost  in- 
escribable. 

Uncertainty  is  a  condition  of  our 
mundane  existence.  We  are  gone 
to-morrow.  Whither?  That  is  the 
question,  ob  Hamlet  has  often  ob- 
served to  the  footlights;  and  that  is 
the  inquiry  to  winch  the  present 
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vrriiex  is  now  about  to  att^jinpt  a 
satisfactory  reply.  Experience  is 
the  maternal  aunt  of  invention ;  and 
as  regards  our  periodical  exodus, 
we, '  wisliing  to  try  some  new  place 
this  time/  generally  consult  divers 
friends  coDcerning  the  merits  of 
different  watering-places,  until,  lest 
we  should  lose  the  season  in  per- 
plexing deliberation,  we  decide,  as 
we  have  decided  twenty  times  be- 
fore, upon  Brighton.  The  fact  is, 
thoroughbred  Londoners  cannot 
wrench  themselves  away  from  be- 
loved London.  They  may  babble 
of  green  fields,  fresh  eggs,  larks  (in 
the  sky,  not  in  a  dish,  with  bread- 
crumbs), new  milk,  (which  Lon- 
doners are  perfectly  afraid  of  when 
they  do  see  it,)  create  (which  always 
disagrees  with  them),  the  bracing 
bredzes  on  the  hills  (catch  'em 
walking  up  a  hill !)  the  home-made 
bread  (generally  productive  of  in- 
digestion in  a  Londoner),  and  the 
beautiful  garden  (of  which  he  knows 
about  as  much  as  a  fish  would  of 
boots)— but,  talk  as  they  will,  all 
these  delights  must  be,  as  the 
country-house  advertoements  iay, 
'  within  easy  reach  of  town.'  And 
for  this  reason  down  go  Londoners 
to  Brighton,  well  named  '  LondaQ- 
super-Mare.' 

¥0T  the  bemtfit  of  the  readers  of 
this  nmgazine,  the  editor  isdtied  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  with  a  view 
to  the  timely  solution  of  the  annual 
where-shall-wo-go-to  difficulty. 

The  present  writer  having  been 
most  judiciously  selected  for  the 
post  of  chief-commissioner,  now 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  public 
and  his  editor,  or  vice  versa,  the 
depositions  of  such  witnesses  as  he 
has  thought  fit  to  examina 

Extracta  from  witness's  diary 
with  personal  explanations,  which 
shall  be  marked,  when  necessary, 
thus,  pers.  expl, : — 

'  May  20.  Came  to  the  determina- 
tion that  we  must  go  "  somewhere  " 
this  year.  "We"  means  wife  and 
self.  Wife  suggested  Brighton. 
Said  (that  is,  J  said),  "Oh,  hang 
Brighton!"  Wife  said  I  needn't  be 
so  cross  about  it. 

'Myself  (JJfr.  Bingle.)  WeU,  but 
you  always  suggest  Brighton  (which 
she  does— pers,  ^tpl.) 


' Mrs.  B.  {]( ttishJii).  Well,  then, 
sugprt^t  something  bettor. 

'Mr.  B.  {jxjSf^dy  is  silent  and  ap' 
jH'nr^  (ihsorhtd  iu  the  tujrsjxij'cr.) 

*  May  21.  Made  up  my  diary  to- 
night. It  seems  settled  that  we  are 
to  go  to  Brighton.  I  suppose  Uiere 
is  some  other  watering-place  l)eside8 
Brighton.  Let  me  see — why  should 
there  be?  England  is  an  island. 
It  can't  be  bounded  by  Brighton  on 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
coasts.  Every  proposal  to  go  any- 
where has,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned for  the  last  live  years,  re- 
sulted in  Brighton.  What  did  I 
say  at  breakfast  this  morning?  I 
may  note  it  thus — 

'  Mr.  Bingle  (with  a  view  to  molli' 
fyiny  Mrs,  Bingle^  who  he  knows  has 
iiever  been  bet/rmd  ]ioulo(jnt).  We 
might  go  abroad  this  year. 

*,Mrs.  B.  (not  to  he  taketi  in  all  at 
once).  Yes,  so  you  said  last  year* 

*Mr.  B.  Well,  I  intended  to  have 
gone,  I'm  sure,  last  year ;  but  you 
know — (stopSj  foreseeing  that  he  nmy 
call  vp  some  wqdeamnt  refninis- 
cences). 

'Mrs.  B.  (recalling  Hie  unpleasant 
remiu  iscences),  1  do  know ;  you  went 
abroad  with  that  what's-hisname. 

'Mr.  B.  (knomnf/  per/eetly  well 
whom  she  means).    Who  ? 

*  Mrs.  B.  (pettishly.)  Oh,  you  know 
well  eoongh  (which  fie  does),  Milsom. 
You're  at  las  beck  and  call :  he  ean 
get  you  to  go  anywhere. 

'Mr.  B.  (allowing  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  charge^ 
hut  objecting  to  tlie  phraie  used).  Not 
at  his  *  beck  and  call,'  my  dear.  I 
thought  that  a  run  to  Dieppe,  and 
so  forth  (he  dHy  omits  Paris)  would 
benefit  my  health.  You  know  the 
doctor  said  I  wanted  changa 

'  Mrs.  B.  (returning  to  her  '^oint). 
Well,  yon  might  have  taken  me 
with  you. 

*Mx,  B.  (with  a  slight  distrttsf, 
founded  upon  experience).  Nothing 
would  have  given  me  greater  plea- 
sure. 

'  Mrs.  B.  gives  a  little  incredulous 
laugh,  Mr,  B,  looks  at  the  newspaper, 

*  Mr.  B.  (drawing  a  highly-coloured 
picture).  Now  what  I  should  like  to 
do  would  be  to  go  by  Folkestone  to 
Boulogne,  then  by  rail,  without 
stopping  in  Paris,  as  far  as  Stras- 
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bocug.  (Here  he  arrives  at  tlie  end  of 
hii  tether,  ctnd  winds  up  generally.) 
And  then  we  could  look  about,  see 
what  was  to  be  seen,  and  retam  by 
— ^by — (forgets  the  names  with  which 
he  had  intended  to  impress  Mrs,  B.) 
— by  lots  of  places,  ai^  so  home. 

'  Mrs.  B.  (liking  the  idea,  and  aUow^ 
•ng  herse^  to  be  digkUy  taken  in). 
But  what  could  we  do  with  tbua 
children? 

'Mr.  B.  (w?u)  has  foreseen  this  loop' 
hoU  frtm  the  first).  Ah,  thaf  s  it ! 
We  can't  take  them  with  us.  Fancy 
a  etatkyBn— (seeing  that  his  wife 
doesn't  enter  into  the  humour  of  the 
idea,  lie  fancies  the  rest  to  himself,  and 
is  much  amused), 

*MtB,B.  (inspired).  We  might  get 
them  a  little  cottage  somewhere, 
where  they'd  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able, and  then  go  away. 

'Mr.  B.  (unth  an  eye  to  the  probable 
expenses  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and  the  certain  curtailment  of  his 
own  personal  enjoyment).  Yes,  that 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion.  But-^ 
(doesnH  quite  see  how  tofnjLme  an  6b^ 
jectum)—hxjLi,  if  s  expensiye. 

'  Mrs.  B.  Oh  dear,  no ;  not  a  bit 
more  than  if  we  were  all  at  Brighton. 

'Mr.  B.  (dubiously).  Oh!  it  would 
bet,  though.  Besides  {adroitly  touch" 
ing  a  chord  in  the  maternal  heart), 
we  shouldn't  like  to  be  away  so 
long  from  our  children. 

'Mrs.  B.  (trying  to  steel  herself). 
Oh!  they'd  be  perfectly  happy  with 
muse.    Nurse  is  yery  fond  of  them. 

'Mr.  B.  ( following uphis  cowardly 
attack).  Yes,  she  is.  Why  the  baby 
last  year,  while  you  were  away  for 
a  Aori  time,  got  so  fond  of  her  that 
she  wouldn't  take  to  you  at  all — 
would  she? 

'  Thk  last  hit  settled  the  busmess. 
Boulogne,  Calais,  Amiens,  Bonen, 
Strasbourg,  Strasbourg  Cathedral, 
all  £ftded  away  like  a  dissolyiog  yiew, 
and  in  their  place  came  Brighton. 

'May  IS.  ♦  ♦  ♦  (Mr,  BvngU's 
diary  for  this  day  was  put  in  and 
read,)  *  •  *  Settied  the  'matter  at 
last  Brighton  is  not  our  destina- 
tion. We  shall  try  Littlebeach,  in 
8ii88ez.  Somebody  dropped  in  and 
said, "  Why  don't  you  go  to  LiUIe- 
beach  ?"  We  looked  at  one  another. 
The  thing  was  simple  enough.  Why 
didn't  we  go  to  Littlebeach?    We 


gaye  it  up,  like  a  riddle.  Our  Mend 
said,  "Littlebeach  is  the  place.  Such 
an  air!  nice  houses;  yery  quiet; 
sands;  no  shingle  to  speak  of;  soon 
oyer  at  Mowbray  Cutle."  What 
was  Mowbn^  Castle?  "Not  know 
Mowbray  Castle !  Beautifid  grounds^ 
artificial  lake,  gardens,  lawn,  keep, 
band  on  Sundays,  pio-xiics,  old  hel« 
mets,  spears,  hunting-horns,  por* 
traits  l^  Holbein  and  Van  Thmg* 
ummy,  you  know,  in  Henry  the 
Eightii's  time— ah,  no  matter— well, 
portraits  of  all  the  old  dukes ;  and 
stags,  deer  in  the  park,  and  a  dairy 
— ^beautiful  Gothic  dairy;  stable, — 
in  fyuot  you  neyer  saw  such  a  chann- 
ing  place.  Oh!  you  must  go  and 
see  Mowbray  Castle !— but  of  course 
you  will  if  you're  at  Littlebeach." 
And  for  children?  "Oh!  the  beet 
place  for  children.  No  horses  nor 
carriages ;  a  large  green,  where  they 
can  play  about  all  day  without  the 
chance  of  being  run  oyer.  Ezpen* 
siye?  oh  dear,  no!  if  you  get  your 
rooms  now ;  but  of  course,  in  the 
season—"  'Oh!  then  there  is  a 
season?' 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessaiy 
to  remark  that  it  was  the  male  in- 
terest that  suggested  this  last  in- 
quiry. Littlebeach,  howeyer,  seemed 
to  accommodate  all  parties.  There 
was  quiet,  and  rest,  and  small  ex- 
pense for  PaterfEunilias  (I  don't 
mind  speaking  of  myself  under  this 
title,  but  I  do  not  care  about  any- 
body else  applying  it  to  me);  there 
was  a  sort  of  Happy  Hunting- 
ground  for  the  children,  and  a 
Season  for  the  female  interest 

'Then  said  we,  with  one  yoice, 
"  Let  us  decide  on  Littlebeach ;"  and 
BO  on  Littlebeach  we  accordingly 
decided.' 

Thus  lar  Mr.  Bingle's  diary,  which 
treats  chiefly  of  his  reasons  for 
choosing  Littlebeach  in  preference 
to  any  other  beach.  The  Commis- 
sioner asked  the  witness  whether 
Littlebeach  came  up  to  his  expect- 
ations, and  whether — which  was 
the  important  point  for  the  publio 
out  of  doors-^whether  he  could  re- 
commend Littlebeach  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  watering-place, 
for  a  sojourn  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  r 

The  witness  replied  that  Little- 
0  a 
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l)each  (juito  came  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions, in  fact  exc<^ed  them ;  he 
begged  to  explain  that  be  meant  in 
iwint  of  expense.  If  his  evidence 
would  be  of  any  service  to  the  pub- 
lic out  of  doors  (though  as  regards 
the  beach  and  green  those  might  be 
enjoyed  gratis),  or  to  the  public  in- 
doors, which  was  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  way,  for  instance,  of 
lodgings,  he  would  be  delighted  to 
give  it.  Might  he  read  extracts 
from  his  diary  ?  He  might.  Very 
good.  Then  the  public  would  be 
able  to  judge  for  itself.  Ho  would 
call  his  extract  generally  Little- 
beach.  He  would  first  treat  of  the 
geographical  position  of,  and  the 
means  of  reaching,  Littlebeach. 

{Extract  from  Diary.) 
'Littlebeach  is  on  tlie  Sussex 
coast  As  I've  from  day  to  day 
postponed  buying  a  map  I  am  un- 
able to  state  exat»tly  where  it  is.  It 
is  not  far  from  Worthing,  Ixjcause 
I've  driven  there  from  Littlebeach, 
and  a  lovely  drive  it  is ;  in  fact,  I 
think  you  passWortliing  in  the  down- 
train  from  London,  or  pass  London 
in  the  up-train  from  Bognor,  which 
stops  when  there  on  notice  being 
given  by  somebody.  This  is  the 
reminiscence  of  something  in  "  Brad- 
shaw,"  but  not  having  his  Guide  at 
hand  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my 
quotation.  Littlebeach  has  no 
shingle  to  speak  of  but  plenty  of 
sand :  miles  of  sand.  There's  a  fine 
green  that  serves  for  the  children, 
divided  by  a  gravel-walk  that  serves 
for  a  promenade.  There's  one  row 
of  houses  with  the  advantage  of 
facing  the  green  and  the  sea,  and 
behind  it  another  row  of  houses 
without  any  advantage  at  all.  The 
first  are  very  expensive  but  very 
OEor;  the  latter,  comparatively, 
more  expensive,  and,  beyond  all 
comparison,  very  unfair.  There  ia 
a  charming  little  inn,  called  the 
"Beach  Hotel,"  or  "The  Beach 
Hotel  Inn,"  as  if  the  proprietor  had 
not  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
style  of  his  house.  I  fancy  that  now 
Littlebeach  has  a  railway  station  all 
to  itself  (formerly  it  divided  the 
convenience  with  Mowbray,  inland, 
where  the  Castle  is),  the  question  is 
settled,  and   '*iiin"   is  altogether 


dropped,  as  too  plebeian.  By  the 
way,  members  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic body  will  find  a  chapel  here. 
They  used,  the  waiter  informed  mo, 
to  have  mass  said  every  Sunday 
morning  in  a  private  room  of  the 
inn,  at  7  a.m.,  these  veritable  Early 
Christians !  The  Lady  of  Mowbray 
Castle  is  the  patroness  belonging  to 
the  ancient  faith.  What  made  mo 
think  of  this  was,  that  an  Established 
Anglican  clergyman  keeps  a  school 
or  takes  pupils  here,  and  lives  in  a 
beautiful  house  at  the  end  of  the 
advantageous  terrace,  and  the  boys 
have  a  capital  cricket- field  bounded 
by  a  low  sea-wall  of  flint.  There's  no 
difficulty  in  getting  to  Littlebeach 
when  you've  once  taken  your  seat 
in  the  right  carriage.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  the  right  car- 
riage, as  some  go  through  and 
some  don't,  and  both  look,  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  exactly  alike. 
Care  must  also  be  token  as  to  what 
official  you  seek  out  in  order  to 
make  in({uiries.  Some  officials  know 
a  little  about  it,  a  few  know  some- 
thing less  about  it,  and  others 
know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  safest 
to  consult  the  last,  as  they'll  set 
about  asking  questions  of  others  as 
much  for  their  own  information  as 
for  yours.  Some  guards  go  all  the 
way,  others  only  go  part  of  the  way ; 
neither  will  hQ  of  any  service  to 
you:  this  is  my  experience. 

Moreover,  you  will  do  well  not 
to  rely  upon  any  information  with 
which  the  ticketK5lerk  may  furnish 
you.  Observe  that  when  he  replies 
to  your  question  it  is  with  an  answer 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  obtain 
from  a  fellow-clerk,  and  goodne«8^ 
knows  where  he  got  it  from.  The 
sum  of  all  is,  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, and  you'll  get  comfortably 
down  to  Littlebeach.  When  ther«, 
drive  at  onco  to  the  "  Beach  Hotel," 
where  you  will  bo  unable  to  obtain 
a  room,  because  they  are  so  full, 
and  so  very  busy  that  a  waiter  can 
only  give  you  half  an  answer  as  he 
is  rushing  into  one  room  with  the 
duck,  and  the  other  half  when  he 
is  running  out  to  fetch  the  green 
peas  that  have  slipped  his  memory. 
The  people  in  the  bar  will  be  disin- 
clined to  answer  you  at  aJl,  but 
after  some  deliberation  think  it  not 
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improbable  tbat  yon  fnay  be  able  to 
^t  lodgings  at  No.  3,  in  tbe  adyan- 
tageons  terrace.  On  the  whole, 
their  opinion  is  against  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  yonr  obtaining  aocommo- 
dation  anywheiB.  The  improbabi- 
lities and  impossilnlities  generally 
resolye  tbemselTes  into  the  landlady 
managing,  somehow  or  another,  to 
get  you  something  at  Mrs.  Grig- 
f^n*s  cottage,  not  a  hundred  yards 
off,  nntU  a  flAmily  now  apparently 
filUng  the  entire  hotel,  has  de- 
parted. You  take  what  yon  can, 
and  find  that,  if  you'd  gone  to  look 
for  yourself,  you  could  haye  had  a 
choice  of  almost  any  number  of 
rooms  (if  at  the  end  of  May)  in  the 
adyantageous  terrace.  Don't  take 
A  cottage  at  Littlebeaoh,  howeyer 
attractiye  it  may  appear,  until  you 
haye  ascertained  that  there  are  no 
draughts,  no  mice,  no  rats,  that  all 
tbe  windows  and  doors  can  be 
fastened,  that  the  rain  won't  come 
in,  that  the  chairs  won't  break 
down,  that  the  kitchen  range  will 
cook  somethiog  besides  chops,  that 
the  sanitary  arran^ments  are  satis- 
factory, that  the  garden  belongs  to 
the  temporary  tenant,  that  there  is 
water  on  the  premises,  and  a  few 
other  little  matters  all  more  or  less 
tHTiidifig  to  the  comfort  of  the 
lodger.  Thitf  is  for  the  guidance 
of  thd  in-door  public  I  think 
there  is  more  ram  at  Littlebeach 
than  anywhere  that  /  know  of— at 
least  there  was  during  our  stay. 

'  There  is  a  depdt  of  soldiers  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the 
riyer  Mow,  which  runs  into  the  sea 
by  Littlebeaoh.  These  bold  mili- 
taires  are  yery  pretty  and  flashy,  in 
the  sun,  at  a  distance,  and  in  the 
matter  of  bugling  they  must  haye 
arriyed  at  a  greater  state  of  perfec- 
tion than  has  any  other  branch  of 
bergrsoious  Majesty's  seryioe.  You 
will  get  some  idea  of  the  deb'ghts  of 
Littlebeaoh  bom  the  following  yery 
brief  notes  made  in  my  jouraal  at 
the  time : — 

'  June  10. — Settled  in  Mrs.  Orig- 
«on'8  cottage.  Hayen't  seen  Mrs. 
Grigson.  Boots  firom the  " Beach" 
showed  us  in  here.  Went  for  a 
walk  on  the  promenade,  while  Mrs. 
Bingle  supermtended  Uie  unpack- 
ing,   flate  packing  and  unpacking. 


Hate  luggage.  Hal  there  are  the 
soldiers  bugling;  how  delightful  it 
sounds :  so  mellow.  Possibly  thaf  s 
the  r^yeiUe ;  let  me  see—it  is  the 
r^yeille  in  the  eyening,  isn't  it?  or 
the  morning?  Both  perhaps.  I 
will  ask  that  old  ^tleman,  aoubt- 
less  an  old  inhabitant  "  Can  you 
inform  me,  sir,  if  that  is  the  r^ 
yeille?"  I  repeat  my  question, 
"Can  you  inform  me?"  and  so 
forth.  He  cannot,  because,  as  he 
explains,  he  is  deal  I  apologise — 
he  doesn't  hear  me.  Deaf  men 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  out  on 
promenades  when  bugles  are  play- 
rag.  Ah  1  loyely,  boundless  ocean ! 
What's  the  time?  Dear  me,  past 
nine  I  declare.  In  to  supper  or 
dinner-supper,  for  I'm  yery  hungry, 
and  then,  after  a  mild  cigar,  to-bed. 
'  9*30.— In  Mrs.  Grigson's  cottage. 
"  Before  supper,  I  should  like  to 
wash  my  hands.  Some  hot  water  ?" 
—"Is  none."  "Well  then  "(being 
in  a  good  humour,  and  willing  to 
rough  it),  "  say  cold  water."  "  Oh, 
nonsense,  there  must  be  cM  water." 
—"There  isn't"  "Oh!  I  say, 
come,  i^  won't  do."—"  Boots  said 
he'd  bring  some,  and  he  hasn't" 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  bring  some  ? 
Why  isn't  it  here?  Why,  I  ask, 
isn't  it  here?  Good  gracious!  isn't 
it  Plough  to  make  a  saint  angry  ?  I 
don't  complain  without  cause,  my 
dear."  (This  to  my  wife,  who  says 
I  do.)  "Well,  Where's  the  Boots?" 
I  go  off,  fuming  with  rage,  to  find 
tiie  Boots.  My  demeanour,  I'ye 
been  since  afraid,  was  that  of  a  man 
bound  to  take  Boots'  life.  I  meet 
Boots  on  the  road;  he  is  coming 
from  the  "  Beach  "  laden  with  pails. 
"'Where  are  you   going   to  my 

C';tymaid?*— I  mean  you— you — 
ts?"  Words  fail  me,  and  I 
merely  call  him  Boots.  Somehow, 
meeting  him  seems  to  calm  me 
down.  HiB  explanation,  which  I 
am  afterwards  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  does  at  that  moment 
appear  as  satisfactory  as  it  possibly 
can  be.  I  tell  him  to  be  sure  I 
haye  a  bath  brought  to  me  in  the 
morning.  He  promises  futhfully. 
I  tell  him  to  order  supper  for  meat 
the  "  Beach,"  and  I'll  come  in.  I 
remind  him  of  my  bath,  and  he  says 
it  shall  be  all  right    Useful  fellow. 
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Boots.  I  walk  np  to  the  beach; 
there  is  bugling  again.  That  sound , 
I  tell  my  wife,  is  the  reveille.  She 
wants  to  know  what  a  reveille  is. 
I  tell  her  something  on  a  bugle. 
She  is  very  curious  al>out  it— women 
are— and  I  am  a  little  annoyed  at 
being  unable  to  give  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  reveille.  It's  sounded 
at  night,  it's  the  last  call,  to  bring 
the  soldiers  in,  or  the  first  call  in 
the  morning  to  get  them  up;  in 
&ct,  something  of  that  kind. 

*  II. — We  have  had  a  very  com- 
fortable supper,  a  walk,  and  a  cigar 
— that  is,  1  have  had  a  cigar  on  the 
promenade.  We  have  listened  to 
the  sea;  we  couldn't  help  that^  I 
imagine.  We  remarked,  that  it  had 
quite  a  mesmeric  effect,  and  we 
heard  the  soldiers'  bugle  in  the  dis- 
tance. My  wife  said  that  that  must 
be  the  reveille.  I  said,  "Yes,  it 
must;*'  but  I  confess  that  my  mind 
was  not  by  any  means  made  up  on 
the  subject.  But  there  is  something 
80  cheering  and  stirring  about  a 
bugle-call.  My  wife  says  it's  lively  to 
have  soldiers  about.    I  think  so  too. 

'  ii'3o.— Bed.  Ah!  don't  want  a 
blind  to  the  window  to  shut  out  the 
sea.  I  open  the  window  to  give  one 
last  look  at  what  sort  of  night  it  is. 
Ha!  the  bugle  in  the  distance  as 
fresh  as  ever :  that  must  be  the  re- 
veille. My  wife  says,  "Don't 
bother!" 

'  Next  Day,  $  A.M.— "Eh!  what's 
that?  Oh,  the  sun.  Draw  the 
blind."  "Can't— there's  not  one." 
One  does  want  a  blind.  "Ha! 
there's  the  bu^le.  Pretty  sound. 
Can't  be  the  reveille."  On  second 
thoughts,  this  is  the  reveille. 

'  5*45  A.M. — I've  dozed.  Ah!  how 
powerful  the  sun  is.  I  know  what 
I'll  do :  a  towel  shall  be  pinned  up 
before  the  window.  Where's  a 
towel  ?  Where  are  pins  ?  My  wife 
wishes  I'd  be  quiet.  Hang  the 
pins !  Catch  me  trying  to  stick  up 
a  blind  again.  More  bugling.  Two 
bugles,  I  fancy,  at  once.  Hallo! 
bugles  springing  up  in  different 
places.  What  between  the  sun  and 
the  bugles  I  shall  never  get  to  sleep 
again,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  head- 
ache. 

'6*15. — Bugles  and  shouting.  Sun 
sizonger  than  ever. 


'  6-45. — More  shouting,  less  bug-- 
ling.    Sun  simply  scorching. 

*  7. — Bughng,  shouting,  clashing 
of  arms.  1  shall  got  up.  My  wife 
asks  me  "Why  don't  I  go  and 
batho?"'  I  answer,  "Because  I 
don't  care  about  it."     I'll  take  up 

my  bath,  however,  and    then 

halloa!  no  bath?  Now  this  is  too 
bad.  I  told  Boote  to  be  particular 
about  my  bath — a  hip-bath,  if  he 
could  get  one,  I  said,  or  any  bath. 
Oh !  this  won't  do.  I  must  go  and 
find  Boots.  What  a  row  these 
bugles  are  making !  Don't  hke  too 
much  bughng.    They  can't  want  it 

'  7'2o. — Met  Boots  coming  from  the 
"  Beach"  with  a  large  tin  pan :  this 
is  my  bath.  He  says  he  quite  forgot 
it ;  he  thought  I'd  have  bathed  in 
the  sea.  Did  he?  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  think.  I  am  molUfied,  how- 
ever, and  he  swears  it  shan't  happen 
again.    Bother  those  soldiers ! 

'  7*45. — Bugles.  A  small  review. 
Firing,  shouting,  clashing;  head- 
ache. 

*  8 '30. — Bugles  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  they're  a  nuisance.  There's 
nothing  pretty  or  stirring  in  them 
whatever ;  except  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, then  they're  stirring  enough.  I 
shall  write  to  the  colonel,  if  there  is 
one. 

'  Evening, — ♦  ♦  ♦  Yes,  I  must 
write  to  the  colonel.  Two  soldiers, 
drunken  rascals,  insulted  Mrs-Bingle 
oni  the  promenade.  "My  dear 
Colonel ."  No,  I'll  wait  till  to- 
morrow. My  wife  insists  upon  my 
taking  notice  of  it.  Women  are  so 
impetuous.  P'r'aps  the  case  wasn't 
so  bad  as  she  makes  out  My  wife 
says  I've  no  spirit  I  say  "  Oh  yes, 
I  have."  She  requires  me  to  call  on 
the  colonel.  I  undertake  to  call  on 
the  colonel.  In  my  own  mind,  I 
fancy  that  the  colonel  will  take  my 
charge  as  an  insult  to  his  corps,  and 
call  me  out  Well,  I  won't  fight. 
Oh!  Imust  fight  though.  I  wish 
my  wife  wasn't  so  impetuous.  More 
bugles.  Hang  the  bugles,  and  the 
soldiers,  and  the  colonel ! 

*  Day  afterwards,  6  A.M. — My  wife 
starts  up;  some  one  in  the  house. 
"Burglars?"  I  say  "No."  Imust 
get  up  and  see.  Pooh!  it's  the 
bugles  that  awoke  her  out  of  & 
dr^on.    There  is  some  one  in  the 
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tfacmgh,  digging.  I  ask  him 
what  he  is  doing  there.  He  replies, 
"  Digging."  I  ooold  have  told  him 
thai  I  tell  him  to  go— he's  tres- 
passing. He  says  he  ain*t;  he 
adds  that  he*s  digging  for  Mrs. 
Grigson :  talking  of  Mro.  Grigton 
as  if  she  was  potatoas.  It  subse- 
quently appears,  from  his  always 
being  all  o?er  the  pdaoe  for  Mrs. 
Grigson,  that  he  is  in  that  lady's 
employ.  Bugles,  clash,  holloaing, 
shoutmg,  as  usual' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  witness,  closing 
his  book  of  eztraots, '  Littlebeach  is 
all  bugles,  shouting,  soldiers,  and 
officious  emissaries  of  Grigson.' 
What  do  the  out-of-door  public  say 
to  littlebeach? 

The  witness  stepped  back  to  say 
that  Mr&  Bingle  could  recommend 
Littlebeach  '  for  the  children.' 

Mrs.  Bingle,  who  volunteered  evi- 
dence for  the  benefit  of  the  married 
female  public  out  of  and  in  doors, 
stated  thai  Littlebeach  would  have 
been  very  pleasant  but  for  the 
Miss  Jooesses,  whe  dressed  so,  just 
as  if  they  were  at  Brighton,  and 
were  alwa3r8  flirting  with  the  offi- 
cers. You  couldn't  walk  about  any- 
where but  what  you  came  upon  a 
Miss  Joness — theire  were  three  of 
them — and  an  officer.  Disgiaoef  ul  1 
The  cl^fgyman  called  on  her  soon 
after  she  came,  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Wobertfi,  his  wifo.  Mrs.  Woberts 
was  a  very  jeidous  woman,  th^ 
Ksid,  and  Mr.  Woberto  was  a  very 
handsome  man.  She  hates  scandal ; 
bat  yoa  really  could'nt  go  a  step 
out  of  your  house  withcnit  being 
talked  about  The  things  that  were 
said  of  her  behind  her  back-^never 
mind  how  she  heard  them—were 
diffgraeefuL  Mr.  Bingle  didn*t  care, 
of  ^coarse  not;  it  didu't  matter  to 
him.  They  might  say  anything  of 
her  tii^y  liked,  and  [nasty  drunken 
soldiers  might  insult  her,  and  tram- 
ple on  her,  and  then  get  talking 
about  her  at  night  over  the  garden 
rails  with  the  nursemaid.  But  she 
wouldn't  go  again  to  Littlebeach  if 
she  knew  it 

This  witness,  who  was  in  a  very 
excited  state,  returned  to  say  that 
^  could  reo(Hnmend  the  place  for 
ohildroi,  who  didn't  know  anv 
better,  and  whose  parenta  didnM; 
caxe  about  their  being  neglected; 


but  it  was  the  last  place  in  the 
WOTld  for  giddy  nursemaids. 

On  bemg  asked  why,  the  witness 
promptly  replied,  on  account  of  the 
sokliers,  especially  the  bugler.  It 
itHu  the  bugler,  sha  had  found  out, 
who  had  talked  over  the  garden 
palings. 

MTTIOHBEAOH. 

Mutchbeach  your  commissioner 
visited  in  person.  A  delightful  place, 
also  on  the  Sussex  coant,  beyond  Rot- 
tingdean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs, 
and  about  ten  miles  from  Brighton. 
Mutchbeach  is  the  healthiest  place 
in  England.  The  dogs  live  up  to 
any  age.  The  labourers  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  don't  die ;  they  simply 
walk  away  over  the  downs  and  dis- 
appear. The  drainage  of  Mutch- 
beach is  imperfoct:  this  ib  a  draw- 
back. One  of  these  days  Mutch- 
beach will  rival  Brighton.  Your 
commissioner  will  never  go  there 
then.  Now  the  fashioniMe  costume 
for  the  out-of-door  public— if  the 
public  likes  to  adopt  it— is  flannel 
shirt,  belt,  no  braces  or  waistcoat, 
light  shooting-ooat,  and  a  slouching 
hat  No  collars  adjnitted.  Mutch- 
beach possesses  an  inn.  This  is  a 
favourite  resort  in  the  evening  for 
labourers.  The  population  of 
Mutchbeach  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
butcher.  He '  kills '  twice  a  week, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  eat  whatever 
he  kills.  Just  for  the  sake  of  form, 
you  are  asked  by  your  landlady  in 
the  morning  what  you  will  have ; 
and  merely  to  keep  up  this  ancient 
ceremony,  you  say,  '  Well,  I  should 
like  some  beef  to-day  for  a  change.' 
Of  course  you  cannot  have  that,  as 
to^ay  is  Wednesday,  and  the 
butcher  only  kills  on  Thursday. 
You  do  not  understajid  it  —  you 
never  do— no  one  does,  except,  per- 
haps, the  butcher,  and  you  leave  it 
to  your  landlady.  Prawns  are  plen- 
tiful in  Mutchbeach,  shrimps  scarce. 
There  are,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
six  lodging-houses— I  mean  there 
were ;  for  since  Mutchbeach  has  be- 
come a  station,  I  dare  say  lodgings 
are  in  greater  request  Mutchbeach 
is  a  C&que-port,  though  you  need 
not  waste  time  in  trying  to  find  its 
name  among  the  five.  Mutchbeach 
has  its  own,  council,  its  councillors, 
its  prison-house,   its  court-house. 
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its  privilcgos,  its  ceremonies,  it-? 
Volunteers,  and  its  battery.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  bo  at  Clutch- 
beach  when  a  prisoner  was  taken  up 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Mutch- 
beach  police.  The  force  consists  of 
four  able  men,  including  the  super- 
intendent. They  are  very  quiet, 
unobtrusive  sort  of  characters,  in- 
cluding, as  before-said,  the  superin- 
tendent They  evidently  do  not 
approve  of  late  hours,  as  they  never 
injure  their  health  by  appearing  in 
public  after  ten  o'clock,  p.m.  This 
also  includes  the  superintendent 

Well,  a  prifloner  was  caught.  To 
the  credit  of  the  morality  of  Mutch- 
beach,  or  the  discredit  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  this  was  the 
first  prisoner  that  had  been  caught 
for  three  years.  No,  by  the  way, 
he  had  not  been  caught,  he  had 
given  himself  up.  There  was  a 
perfect  rejoicing  in  the  town— a 
Jubilee.  The  gossips  were  all  out 
chatting  at  their  cottage  doors, 
stable  doors,  garden  gates,  or  shop 
doors.  What  was  Ockdon's  crime  ? 
He  had  stolen  a  cabbage  from  Tot- 
tell's  garden.  What  will  he  get? 
Prison.  -■  But  here  comes  the  proces- 
sion. Up  the  narrow  High  Street, 
and  parading  all  about  the  town, 
marching  the  sinner  Ockdon  hither 
and  thither  in  triumph  ;  in  this 
order  :— 

A  Herald 
(or  some  wfrt  of  omcial  with  a  wand  of  office). 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  (mounted). 

The  owner  of  the  Stolen  Properly  (ulsw>  mounted). 

His  son«  aged  t<rn,  bearing  the  Stolen  Property. 

Some  boyn  not  in  the  procession, 

and  soon  Iclcked  or  culTed  out  of  It. 

The  Town  Councillor,  in  a  gown  trimmed  with 

fur. 

Somebody  else  appearing,  because  there  was  a 

spare  gown  trimmed  with  fur  to  bo  worn. 

The  Jury. 

^  #  The  Town  Sometblng  or  other,  with  a^ 

J  large  book  fastened  with  clasps 

*^        (probably  containing  the  bye-Uwt). 

One  Horse  Fly,  containing 

the  Three  Local  Magistrates' 

(with  power  of  Clnqae-port  Judges). 

The  Volonteer  Brass  Band  (playing, 

with  some  idea  of  tone). 

The  Tradesmen's  Band  (drums  and  fife, 

playhig,  with  no  Idea  of  any  tune). 

Two  Policemen. 

The  Prisoner  handcuffed. 

Two  Policemen. 

The  Mutchbeacb  Volunteen. 
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This  imposiiig  array  airived  at 


the  court-house,  which  was  only 
large  enough,  unfortunately,  to  con- 
tain the  judges,  the  police,  the  pri- 
soner, the  accuser,  and  some  of  the 
jury ;  the  remainder  of  the  jury,  with 
the  general  public,  got  the  best 
view  they  could  of  the  proceedings 
through  a  window  in  the  court- 
house. 

The  town  councillor  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  splendid  speech,  wherein 
he  was  enlarging  on  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  dastardly  act  that  had 
brought  John  Ockdon  before  their 
lordships,  when  John  Ockdon  was 
observed  suddenly  to  hold  up  three 
fingers  of  his  right  band.  The 
police  were  on  the  alert,  should 
this  have  been  a  signal  for  a  rescue. 
The  superintendent  held  his  breath, 
and  grasped  his  truncheon.  At 
this  moment  the  prosecutor  was 
seen  to  look  at  Ockdon's  three  fingers 
and  shake  his  head.  Amid  an  in- 
tense silence  (for  even  the  orator 
had  stopped),  Ockdon  held  up  four 
fingers.  Tottell,  the  accuser,  nod- 
ded. In  another  minute  the  town 
councillor  had  the  happiness  to  in- 
form their  lordships  that  this  matter 
had  been  settled  out  of  court,  as 
Mr.  Ockdon  had  agreed  to  pay  four 
shillings  for  the  cabbage,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  summons.  Their 
lordships  informed  Mr.  Ockdon,  the 
defendant,  that  he  left  that  court 
without  a  stain  on  bis  character,  as 
did  also  Mr.<  Tottell,  the  plaintifi"; 
and  the  procession  re-forming,  rode 
and  walked  triumphantly  round  the 
town  in  the  same  order  as  they  came, 
with  the  exception  of  the  accuser  and 
the  quondam  prisoner,  who  now 
went  together,  arm-in-arm,  a  glorious 
spectacle  for  all  men  in  general  if 
they  could  have  seen  it,  and  a  signal 
tribute  to  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  the  Mutchbeach  code. 

Yes,  Mutchbeach  is  a  charming 
old  place.  Most  interesting,  most 
healthy.  Over  the  downs,  if  you 
have  a  horse,  you  will  get  a  bracing 
gallop.  And,  finally,  what  I  say  to 
the  public  is.  Go  to  Mutchbeach. 
Its  name,  perhaps,  is  not  Mutch- 
beach ;  butdropa  line  to  the  editor; 
he  will  communicate  with  his  com- 
missioner, who  will  have  great  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  farther  poiiicu- 
lars  about  this  Cinque-port,  and  ad- 
vancing at  once  the  interests  of  a 
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town  and  the  welfare  of  an  honour- 
able oommnnity. 

Worthing  everybody  knows.  I 
prefer  mentioning  less  popular  wa- 
tering-places. There  is  a  queer 
little  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  Mudsea,  where  you  can  go 
down  and  play  at  being  at  the  sea- 
sida 

Scarborough  is  too  far  for  Lon- 
doners, as  a  rule,  but  it  is  as  fta  above 
Brighton  as  Mont  Blanc  is  above 
Primrose  Hill.  Then  there  is  Wey- 
mouth. Better  place  Weymouth  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  because  of 
the  hunting.  If  you  do  not  hunt, 
of  coarse  this  is  not  much  of  a  re- 
oonunendation.  Take  a  turn  up 
MalTem  Hills,  and  go  in  for  the 
water  and  Dr.  Gully.  There  is 
scenery  for  you!  Or  visit  the 
south,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dart, 


Blackpool  in  Devonshire,  Slapton, 
whera  the  salt  and  fresh  water  al- 
most join,  or  Dawlish,  where  the 
mackerel  are.  There  is  scenery 
for  you !  Such  Prussian-blue  green 
crowning  the  red-stone  olifb !  i  our 
commissioner  has  evidence  concern- 
ing all  these  places,  and  has  some- 
thing else  to  tell  you  about  how  and 
where  to  spend  your  'out'  season. 
But  go  where  you  will,  be  where 
you  will,  do  what  you  like,  you  will 
not,  for  health,  economy,  and  out- 
of-door  simple  amusements,  beat 
Mutchbeach.  But  where  is  Mutch- 
beach?  say  you.  Touch  the  lip  of 
silence  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  of 
'  knowingness'  and  note  these  land- 
marks following  :-^Lewe$  and  Bright 
ton  are  within  easy  reach,  and  Aetc^ 
haven  i$  quite  dose,  if  you  want  to  go 
to  Dieppe.  Adieu  for  uie  present 
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'  "170DS  n'avez  rien  k  declarer  ?' 

V  Such  is  the  first  welcome  that 
a  paternal  government,  mindful  of 
the  Octroi,  addresses  to  the  stranger 
<n  his  arrival  within  the  barriers  of 
Pans.  Such,  too,  is  the  question  that 
rises  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
reader  who  takes  up  an  article  on 
that  ever-delightful  but  over-de* 
scribed  city.  Am  I  condenmed  to 
wade  through  several  columns  of 
the  ordinary  luggage,  or  shall  I  find 
here  something  novel  or  perhaps 
even  something  contraband  ?  And 
if,  on  the  first  page,  the  traveller 
assorea  that  he  has  nothing  but 
the  commonplace  old  clothes  with 
which  so  many  lay-figures  have 
been  dressed  up,  and  perhaps  a 
Murray's  guide-lx)ok  and  a  map,  the 
reader  dismisses  the  following  pages 
with  the  douanier's  remark : 

'Cest  bien;  on  n'ouvrira  que 
cdui-ci,'  and  so  passes  on  to  the 
next  article. 

WeU,  I  have  something  to  de- 
clare. 

I  declare  that  I  have  no  descrip- 
tion of  Paris  to  give.  For  that,  in- 
cluding its  population,  policemen, 
climate,  and  latitude  I  must  refer 
to  any  encyolopsedia.  Practically, 
the  Tuileries  are  exactly  (in  green) 


what  the  Green  Park  is  in  brown; 
the  Bue  de  Rivoli  is  like  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Place  de  la  Ckmcorde  is 
nothing  more  than  Charing  Gross. 
Still  less  have  I  any  monuments.  I 
no  more  go  to  the  Louvre  in  Paris 
than  I  do  to  the  British  Museum  in 
London ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  going  up  the  Golonne  Yenddme 
as  of  ascending  the  lying  Monument 
on  Fish-street-hill.  Not  but  what 
I  have  done  all  of  these  things,  but 
it  was  in  the  days  when  I  used  to 
eat  jam-tarts  and  cram  useful 
knowledge.  I  have  seen  both  the 
Elgin  'Marbles  and  Napoleon's 
cocked-hat;  and  so,  no  doubt,  has 
the  reader.  Therefore  peace  to 
them !  Send  the  children  there,  but 
don't  take  us  with  them.  Nor  have 
I  any  studies  of  human  nature,  which 
is  alike  all  the  world  over.  Freddy 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  Lady  Mena  Maltyre 
in  the  '  Ladies'  Mile '  are  much  the 
same  as  Alphonse  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Honore,  and  La  Marquise  de 
Pomponne  at  Longchamps;  the 
same  springs  of  action,  tne  same 
hopes  and  fears  move  them;  and 
v^  likely  the  same  modiste  or 
tailor  dresses  them  both. 

'  Still,'  says  the  douanier  reader  as 
he  turns  over  the  leaves  of  my  lug- 
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gage — '  still  tbero  are  points  of  dif- 
ference between  things  in  Paris  and 
things  in  London/  Exactly  so.  The 
sergent-de-ville  wears  a  cocked-hat 
and  sword  instead  of  a  helmet  and 
truncheon ;  the  climate  of  Paris  in- 
cludes a  sun  among  its  arrange- 
ments, instead  of  coal-fires;  AI- 
phonse  and  Lady  Mena  have  a  less 
perfect  notion  of  dressing  them- 
selves than  Freddy  and  Madame  de 
Pomponne.  And  it  is  precisely 
these  small  differences  with  which 
I  am  concerned.  Besides  these,  too, 
I  have  one  or  two  notions  which  by 
the  tariff  are  usually  prohibited. 
A  wholesome  horror  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  anywhere  else  than  in 
our  common  country  ;  a  timid  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  the  British  nation 
is  [the  greatest  and  grandest  in  the 
world ;  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  ^larqmse  de  Pomponne  is  pret- 
tier than  Lady  Mena  are  among 
them.  Do  not  seize  them,  dear 
douanier — they  are  only  for  my  own 
use.  Take  the  duty  of  disbelief  on 
them  if  you  will,  skip  them,  over- 
look them,  and  so  chalk  my  trunks 
and  let  me  go  on. 

How  pleased  Madame  Coqueluche 
is  to  see  me !  She  has  prepared  the 
best  room  in  the  Hotel  Coqueluche 
for  me,  she  says,  the  room  au  qua- 
triefne,  overlooking  the  Tuileries; 
and  the  trees  are  so  green,  and  the 
nightingales  have  begun  to  sing  in 
the  evenings — and  the  races  begin 
next  Monday;  and  I  must  eat  a 
bo7ine  soupe  after  my  journey.  And 
I  have  really  grown  —  Madame 
Coqueluche  always  winds  up  so,  to 
insinuate  that  she  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  I  am  more  than 
eighteen.  '  Monsieur  est  si  blond,* 
she  says^  by  way  of  a  good  reason ; 
and  she  makes  my  youth  and  in- 
ferred innocence  a  justification  for 
the  affectionate  interest  she  always 
takes  in  me.  Still,  somehow  or 
other,  I  always  get  put  on  the 
fourth  floor,  in  a  very  small  room ; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
know  that  Madame  Coqueluche 
makes  the  same  sort  of  speech, 
varied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  to  every  one  of 
her  guests.  But  what  then?  She 
does  it  with  such  a  graoe,  and  such 
a  charming  air  of  sincerity,  that  I 
am  persuaded  she  looks  upon  me  as 


her  son;  and  for  wojlds  I  would 
not  disillusionize  myself.  She  is 
very  fot,  and  very  forty  ;  but  when 
she  smiles  there  are  two  such  dim- 
ples in  her  cheeks,  and  her  little 
black  eyes  and  bright  teeth  light  up 
her  face  so  pleasantly,  that  she  is 
quite  fascinating.  How  different 
from  my  landlady  in  St  James's 
Street,  who  is  simply  a  gaunt  and 
sour  embodiment  of  rent,  and  who 
has  never  smiled  upon  me  since  the 
night  I  had  four  bachelor  friends  to 
supper,  who  smoked  and  sang  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 

The  neat-handed,  long-aproned 
waiters  of  the  Cafe  Mazarin  are  also 
very  pleased  to  see  me.  Their  form 
of  flattery  is  to  believe  that  I  am  a 
Frenchman.  They  never  offer  me  a 
'bifteck'  or  the  'Times,'  but  re- 
mind me  that  I  am  known  to  tliem^ 
by  suggesting  that  I  have  been  '  e/^ 
voyagey  and  without  further  ques- 
tion bring  me  my  accustomed  half- 
bottle  of  Burgundy  and  the  '  Sport  * 
newspaper.  This  break  fast- hour  I 
count  one  of  my  pleasantest  times ; 
and  as  I  sit  in  the  doorway,  eating 
my  Chateaubriand,  and  watch  the 
passers-by,  I  idly  wonder  why  in 
London  we  have  but  the  one  meal 
of  dinner  (for  of  course  the  cup  of 
tea  and  musty  egg  swallowed  at  nine 
o'clock  are  not  worthy  the  name  of 
meal)  ;  and  I  conclude  it  must  arise 
from  the  desire  of  Englishmen  to 
eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  which  can  only  well 
be  done  once  a  day — whence  morn- 
ings of  starvation  and  evenings  of 
repletion.  But  how  delighted  I  am 
to  escape  from  the  system,  and  to 
ftdd  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  my 
breakfast  on  the  boulevart  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  to  sit  out  afterwards  in 
the  sun,  over  the  morning  weed  and 
the '  Constitutionnel  I' 

We  all  know,  for  the '  Times '  has 
told  us,  that  the  French  press  is  not 
free.  The  *  Saturday  Review '  even 
says  that  it  is  'gagged,*  and  both 
(for  once)  agree,  with  truly  British 
modesty,  in  offering  up  a  thanks- 
giving that  they  are  so  much  more 
noble  and  independent  than  their 
neighbours.  Well,  I  confess  there 
is  lees  thunder  and  more  fireworks 
in  the  Fans  press,  a  less  persistent 
abuse  of  all  other  opinions  than 
tiieur  own ;  certainly,  too,  less  news 
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and  moie  inTcnticm.    Bni  all  this 
conoenis  me  not    The  French  go- 
Temmeat  is  yeiy  hospitable  to  me; 
it  keeps  np  the  Bois  de  Boologne, 
plaiits  trees,  ivateis  the   Champs 
MjB^M  all  day  long,  and   plays 
foontains  thioi^  the  heat  of  the 
aitenioon  lor  me ;   and  I  do  not 
mnch  cara  if  it  is  not  abused  every 
morning  by  a  free  press.    In  all 
things  that  do  oonoem  me,  I  prefior 
the  f^ch  to  the  English  printa  I 
find  in  them,  intelligent  criticism 
on  plays  and  acting,  quite  as  much 
law  and  crime  as  1  care  to  read,  and 
acconnts  of  the  races  in  intelligible 
language ;  and  if  the  leaders  seem 
to  be  under  the  suspicion  of  having 
too  implicit  a  belief  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  desirability  of  investing  in 
the  'Empmnt  Mezicain,'  I  know 
exactly  in  what  way  to  make  the 
allowance,  which  is  much  more  than 
I  do  with   the  'Times.'    Then  I 
have  the  '  feuilleton,*  to  amuse  me 
and  remind  me  that  ficticm  as  well 
as  fiict  should  have  a  part  in  daily 
Hfe,  and  I  have,  too,  those  fascinating 
'/aits  divert*  little  reUvh pleasantly 
spioed,  relating  how  'Le  sieur  X. 
was  en^ed  in  roofing  a  house, 
when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
with  all  his  tools  into  the  lap  of  a 
lady  -who  happened  to  be  passing,' 
and  who,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be 
his  mother,  recently  returned  from  a 
flnocessful  speculation  in  Australia. 
Walking  along,  blinking  of  all 
theae  tilings,  I  am  stopped  by  a 
crowd,  and   recognize,  a  ooomion 
phase  of  Parisian  hfe  which  I  should 
like  to  recommend  to  Mr.  William 
Cowper.    I  have  seen  somewhere 
that  the  man  who  plants  an  acorn 
is  a  bfflie£actor  to  his  species ;  but 
here  in  Paris  they  plant  the  oak 
itself  thirty  feet  high,  roots  and  all, 
and   a   |m>portionate  quantity  of 
earth,  ^  of  which  is  brought  over 
the  lu>le  prepared  to  recave  it,  on 
a  huge   namework,  and  lowered 
down  into  its  place  with  ropes  and 
pulleys.    Just  think,  i^r  that,  of 
the  wretched  shrubs  i^at  do  duty 
as  trees  at  the  H<^oaltural  Gar- 
dens! 

Nothingisperfeci  Among  several 
things  I  could  name,  one  is  the 
Parisian  theory  of  driving.    It  is 


aggravating  enough  to  see  every- 
thing on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road ; 
but  that  is  not  alL  To  hold  the 
reins  at  the  extreme  end,  with  uiy 
amount  of  slack  flapping  about  the 
horse's  flanks ;  to  let  them  go  alto- 
gether upon  the  first  appearance  of 
danger ;  to  shout  a  great  deal ;  to 
serpentine  along  stxaight  roads  and 
turn  imaginary  comers  where  no 
comers  are ;  and  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  foot-passengers  altogetiier, 
appear  to  be  the  leading  articles  of 
the  coachman's  belief;  and  I  declare 
that  I  would  as  soon  think  of  cross- 
ing the  line  at  Glapham  Junction, 
with  all  the  up  and  down  expresses 
ten  minutes  overdue,  as  the  Gnamps 
Elys^  on  a  fine  aftemooo.  The 
riding  is  even  worse,  but  its  peculi- 
arities are  perhaps  attributable  to 
the  use  of  ferocious,  Icmg  spurs, 
which,  as  the  cavalier  turns  his  toes 
well  out,  would  probably  meet  some- 
where inside  the  horse  but  for  the 
iiaot  that  the  leg  is  pointed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  horizon :  the  effect 
of  all  which  is  that  tihe  rider  has  no 
grip  whatever ;  and  should  he  ven- 
ture upon  anything  faster  than  a 
walk  pBrforms  evolutions  ^uctly 
similar  to  those  ot  the  clay  figures 
sometimes  seen  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  fountain.  What  would  become 
of  him  over  a  stiff  fence  Heaven 
only  knows!  And  yet  there  is 
among  the  gandins  a  rampant  An- 
glomania which,  beginnmg  with 
pale  ale,  has  gone  through  bull- 
dogs and  grooms,  and  now  shows 
itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
violent '  hossiness '  with  which  they 
have  all  been  seized.  Badng,  bet- 
ting, and  the  driving  of  drags  reign 
pre-eminent  in  all  conversation; 
and  the  report  of  a  successful  trial 
of  'Eille  de  I'Air*  is  received  with 
as  much  interest  as  a  rehearsal  of 
the 'Airicaine' with  the  ballet.  But 
'Le  Sport*  is  as  yet  but  a  fcurced 
plant.  The  trainers  and  the  jockeys 
are  English  to  a  man,  so,  too,  are 
many  of  the  'horses ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Racine  and  La  Bochefou- 
cauld  has  been  enriched,  for  want  of 
native  terms,  with  all  the  stable  slang 
of  Newmarket  and  Yorkshire.  What 
has  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise  to  say  to 
such  substantives  as  'un  stepper,' 
or '  un  handicappeur,'  I  should  like 
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to  know?  The  race-meetinfrs,  too, 
wear  an  air  more  of  pleasure  tbau 
of  business ;  and  *  Le  Sport '  always 
contains  a  detailed  description  of 
the  ladies'  dresses  at  the  Spring 
meetings  in  the  Bois.  Fancy  '  Bell's 
Life'  on  tulle  and  striped  petti- 
coats! Then  the  King  has  a  dille- 
tante  air  about  it ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  instead  of  the  repeated 
offers  of  *  111  bet  against  the  field — 
3  to  I  I'll  lay/  the  noise  here  is 
made  up  of  questions,  'CJombien 
contre  Grabuge  ?'  '  Combien  contre 
ThickureV  (*  The  Cure '  so  called). 
Indeed  most  of  those  who  wish  to 
risk  their  money  do  so  in  *  ponies ' 
or  sweepstakes ;  and  there  is  even 
a  company  which  drives  down  a 
smart  drag  on  to  the  course,  im- 
shipsboth  ends,  and  makes  of  it  the 
office  of  an  'Agence  des  Ponies/ 
where  any  one  can  buy  a  ticket  for 
sf.,  and  take  his  chance  of  winning 
perhaps  3 of.,  a  small  way  of  gam- 
bling much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Frenchman. 

Another  feature  of  the  racing  is 
the  admiration  for  steeple- chases,  to 
which  the  course  at  La  Marche  is 
entirely  devoted,  with  a  'river/ 
hedges,  walls,  and  other  delights 
wherever  gentlemen  riders  love  to 
disport  themselves. 

But  who  is  this,  so. chocolate  and 
trim  in  her  attire,  and  so  covered  over 
with  embroidery  and  tassels?  She 
has  a  somewhat  dark  and  swarthy, 
but  yet  a  most  pleasant  face,  with 
largish,  hardy  features,  such  as  are, 
according  to  the  quality  of  expres- 
sion the  owner  can  manage  to  throw 
into  them,  either  positively  repul- 
sive or  supremely  fascinating.  She 
carries  a  bouquet  of  roses ;  she  has 
a  smile  for  every  one  (nearly),  and 
blesses  the  more  fortunate  by  pin- 
ning a  flower  in  their  buttonhole. 
This  is  Isabelle,  the  bouquetiere  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  the  universal  toast 
and  the  excuse  for  many  an  extra 
bottle  of  clioqnot  consumed  in  her 
honour.  She  is  irresistible,  she  is 
divine,  she  is  the  rage;  but  I  dis- 
cover first,  by  ohservationi  that  her 
smiles  are  only  for  the  more  solvable 
part  of  the  company ;  and  secondly, 
by  experience,  that  her  roses  cost 
five  francs  each.  She  is  reported  to 
be  well  off,  and  to  have  her  name 


inscril)ed  in  the  '  grand  livre'  oppo- 
site to  a  goodly  amount  of  rentes. 
A  rival  bouquetiere  once  appeared, 
smaller  and  prettier,  and  altogether 
more  engaging,  but  Isabelle  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  her;  weight 
carried  the  day,  and  she  has  reigned 
undisputed  over  the  coats  of  the 
fjnndiiis  ever  since. 

The  railways  are  a  sad  trial  to 
anybody  who  believes  in  the  value 
of  time.  The  booking-office  is  closed 
five  minutes  before  the  train  starts, 
exactly  the  interval  at  which  it  is 
generally  opened  in  England.  One 
result  of  that  on  the  Chemin  de  fer 
de  rOuest,  was  to  keep  me  waiting 
an  hour  for  the  next  train  at  the 
Ville  d'Avray  station,  when  return- 
ing from  La  Marche.  I  should  have 
been  bored  probably,  but  for  the 
presence  of  two  gendarmes  attached 
to  the  station,  one  tall,  thin,  and 
desponding,  the  other  short,  fat,  and 
sanguine,  who  quarrelled  over  the 
best  advice  to  give  to  myself,  and 
some  other  belated  travellers. 

'  Messieurs  pourraient  prendre 
des  voitures,*  said  the  fat  one. 

'lis  n'en  arriveraient  que  plus 
tard,'  said  the  other. 

*  Cependant  ils  vont  bon  train.' 

*  Puisque  je  te  dis  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas.' 

*  Mais  si-il  y  en  a.' 
*Fiche-moi  done  la  paix.'     And 

so  the  thin  one  got  the  best  of  it, 
and  we  all  waited,  and  of  course  I 
was  late  for  dinner;  my  host  was 
in  a  bad  temper,  and  being  so,  never 
offered  to  produce  the  1836  Chateau- 
Yquem  for  which  alone  I  had  dined 
with  him. 

Another  remarkable  featnreof  the 
races,  astounding  enough  to  the  more 
experienced  of  Londoners,  who  pick 
out  their  old  dust  coats  and  super- 
annuated bonnets  to  go  down  to  the 
Derby,  is  that  they  are  recognized 
as  the  great  theatres  for  the  display 
of  the  fashions.  How  perfectly  the 
French  word  expresses  the  ohimn  of 
dress!  ' Une fraiohe toiletta'  Does 
it  not  conjure  up  ideas  of  a  dear  little 
pink  and  white  face  peeping  out  from 
a  wealth  of  virgin  cambric  and  gossa- 
mer tissues  tinprofaned  ?  True  that 
you  and  I  know  it  to  owe  its  charms 
mainly  to  blanc-de^perle  and  starch, 
but  what  then?  We  still  prefer  it 
to  the  dusty  velvet  and  unidealized 
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shawl  of  our  dear  tasteless  old 
England.  I  notioo  too,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  that  all  Frenchwomen 
of  a  certain  elegance,  were  bom  with 
anbnm  hair,  which  it  is  whispered 
argues  a  world  of  passion  in  the 
possessor;  sequins  or  steel  spangles 
are  in  favour,  too,  worn  on  the  head. 
A  tendency  to  wear  bonnets  like 
elaborated  handkerchief  tied  round 
the  top  of  the  head,  is  perhaps 
attributable  to  the  fi&ct,  that  the 
chignon  has  been  promoted  so  far 
towards  the  crown  that  no  room  has 
been  left  for  a  back  to  the  bonnet; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  first  Em- 
pire bear  fruits  (literally)  on  the 
heads  and  sometimes  on  the  breasts 
of  the  fair  leaders  of  popular 
fashionable  opinion.  Then  there 
are  the  ercentrijues,  at  the  head  of 
idiom  stands  the  Princesse  de  Met- 
tamich,  whom  I  see  driving  up  like 
a  whirlwind  with  her  yellow  posti- 
lions. These  ladies  carry  bouquets 
of  roses,  and  nodding  diamonds 
fixed  on  the  end  of  long  wires,  wear 
birds'  nests  on  their  alabaster  ' 
shoalders,  or  cover  themselves,  as 
her  Christian  Majesty  of  Spain  has 
just  done,  with  little  dogs.  They 
are  all  dressed  by  the  genios  of 
Monsieur  Worth,  a  gentleman  of 
Swedish  origin,  formerly  assistant 
in  a  well-known  West-end  haber- 
dasher's, but  whom  native  genius 
has  now  raised  to  be  Pontifex  Moxi- 
mus  over  the  rites  of  dressing. 
Happy  Worth !  Tfie  lovely  Madame 
de  Pomponne.  whom  to  see  in 
striped  cotton  and  highlows  would 
render  me  sleepla^ts  for  a  fortnight, 
goes  to  him  dressed  within  an  inch 
of  her  life,  and  with  that  inch 
Worth  deals  in  the  spirit  of  an 
artist  He  walks  round  her,  he 
'nudces  her  advance  towards  him 
(the  dog),  and  suggests  the  place  of 
a  flower;  he  seats  her  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  cavils  at  one  fold  of  the 
skirt;  on  a  sofa,  and  condemns 
another;  he  considers  her  from  dif- 
Uaeat  points  of  view,  and  decides 
whether  her  shoulders  will  bear 
another  half  a  centimetre  scooped 
oat  bdiind ;  he  ethorealizes  her  waist 
and  dignifies  her  train;  he  has 
visions;  ho  retires  within  himself, 
and  throws  off  hurried  and  hardy 
sketches   upon   paper;  and  when 


Madame  de  Pomponne  retires,  she 
is  clothed  no  longed  in  a  dress,  but 
in  a  poem.  And  to  think  that  such 
is  Worth's  life  all  day  long! 

The  spirit  of  the  French  nation 
is  essentially  feminine.  Fineness  of 
perception,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  a 
belief  in  ideas  are  their  virtues. 
The  men  are  even  more  feminine 
than  the  women,  and  the  only  rea- 
son the  Frenchman  doesn't  dress 
well  is,  that  he  has  not  manli- 
ness to  enable  him  to  wear  hjs 
clothes  creditably.  Even  the  finest 
of  gandins  dressed,  as  he  generally 
is,  from  London  by  Mr.  Poole,  is  a 
fiulure.  There  is  a  shocking  insin- 
cerity in  the  varied  colours  of  his 
waistcoat ;  a  want  of  courage  in  the 
length  of  his  coat;  an  insipidity 
about  his  hat ;  and  withal  so  much 
effeminacy  in  his  cloth  gaitoti,  and 
childishness  in  the  floating  ends  of 
his  necktie,  that  the  admirer  of  the 
manly  virtues  turns  away  saddened 
and  sorrowing.  For,  indeed,  the 
object  of  male  dress  should  be,  not 
colour  and  adornment,  but  a  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  such  as  are 
proper 

*  To  give  the  world  Assurance  of  a  num.* 

But  how  can  one  expect  a  human 
creature  to  dress  properly,  whose 
idea  of  amusement  is  a  ride  to  the 
Bois  in  a  huit-ressorts,  who  wears 
a  cache-noz  in  winter,  and  who 
washes  his  face  with  milk  (and  no 
soap)  in  summer,  to  preserve  his 
complexion  ? 

The  idea  of  a  man  amusing  him- 
self by  working  hard,  and  making 
himself  hot,  is  unintelligible  to  the 
gandin.  And  yet  Paris  is  not  defi- 
cient in  means  for  taking  manly 
exercise.  There  is  a  splendid 
tennis-court  in  the  Champs  Elys^, 
but  it  is  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  English  Embassy  and  visitors. 
There  is  Triat's  gymnasium  too,  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  scientific  ropes, 
poles,  bars,  and  trapezes ;  but  the 
frequenters  of  the  place  are  nine  out 
of  ten,  men  who  have  been  ordered 
a  course  of  gymnastics  by  the 
doctor— the  exception  being  English- 
men, who  alone  think  of  doing  sach 
things  for  pleasure.  Poor  Alphonse 
has  used  himself  up  in  precocious 
debauches,  of  vorions  descriptions. 
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much  too  soon  to  have  that  super- 
abundant energy  that  takes  pleasure 
in  feats  of  strength  and  courage; 
and  he  looks  with  wonder  on  the 
savage  Islander  who  delights  in  the 
daily  hard  work  of  the  gynmase, 
and  loves  to  risk  his  neck  in  the 
*saut  perilleux/  merely  for  the 
])lea6ure  of  conquering  a  difficulty. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  course  of 
Alphonse's  life,  with  its  early  scenes 
of  heartless  intrigue,  its  feverish 
craving  for  ever  fresh  excitement, 
its  prodigaUty  and  luxury,  and  its 
after  scenes  of  costly  and  fictitious 
passions,  mercenary  cocottes,  ruin- 
ous baccarat,  and  an  old  age  begin- 
ning at  thirty,  lonely  and  unloved 
— I  say  I  fear  all  this  is  not  very 
wholesome.  Not  perhaps  bo  whole- 
some even  as  our  own  duller  prosaic 
tea-drinking  life  in  England.  It  is 
the  old  inevitable  law—'  Ce  n'est 
pas  tons  les  jours  fete  et  le  lende- 
xntan  dimanohe.' 

A  sad  sight  that  of  the  Morgue ! 
There  on  the  stone  slab  lay  the 
swollen  body  of  a  yovmg  man,  with 
the  long  curling  fair  hair  and  blonde 
moustache  matted  and  clogged  with 
the  mud  of  the  Seine,  the  eyes 
closed,  the  mouth  clenched  together 
as  with  the  last  resolute  look  into 
the  water,  the  long  white  arms 
lying  straight  and  stiff  by  his  side. 
There  was  a  helpless,  pitiful  look  in 
those  arms,  that  struck  me  to  the 
heart;  they  seemed  silently  to 
appeal  to  the  crowd  as  it  came  and 
went,  for  the  loved  one  who  once 
had  felt  their  embrace.  People  of 
all  sorts  passed  in  and  out  careless, 
but  it  remained  there  mute  and 
appealing.  He  had  been  in  life 
what  is  called  a  gentleman,  his 
clothes  hanging  over  his  head 
showed  that,  so  did  his  hands  and 
feet,  small  and  delicate.  There  he 
was,  li^pless,  and  no  one  knew  him. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  scream ;  a  lady 
had  feiinted.  She  was  young,  beanti- 
fol,  had  come  alone,  and  on  enter- 
ing, had  fallen  senseless  before  the 
glass.  The  officials  came  and  took 
her  into  another  room  quietly,  for 
th^y  were  used  to  such  scenes. 
Poor  girl!  It  was  the  often-told, 
but  ever-new  story.  She  loved  him ; 
he  loved  her  not  He  had  ruined 
himself    for    one    who    was    not 


worthy  so  much  as  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  her  shoes.  He  had  played, 
had  lost,  and  had  out  short  all  fur- 
ther history  by  this  desperate 
remedy. 

Such  is  Parisian  life!  alternat- 
ing:, as  my  thoughts  do,  between 
deep  agonizing  tragedy  and  side- 
splitting comedy.  Let  ns  change 
the  scene. 

The  broad  difference  I  find  be- 
tween the  theatres  in  London  and 
in  Paris  is  this :  that  in  Paris  I  go 
to  be  amused  by  the  actors,  in 
London  to  amuse  myself  with  them. 
Naturally  there  are  bad  pieces  in 
Paris;  'La  Biche  an  bois,'  for  in- 
stance, relies  as  much  upon  scenery, 
and  as  little  upon  the  author,  as 
the  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  dresses  have  diniinished  in 
covering-power  and  increased  in 
ornamentation  to  an  extent  even 
beyond  the  example  of  Astley's 
Mazeppa.  But  it  is  a  pregnant  and 
sufficient  illustration  of  the  general 
difference  of  principle  upon  which 
things  theatrical  are  conducted  in 
the  two  capitals,  to  say  that  all  the 
more  important  carpentering  and 
machinery  for  the  unparalleled 
effects  are  procured  by  the  Parisian 
managers  from  London,  while  for 
authors  and  pieces  the  London 
manager  has  to  send  to  Paris.  How 
proud  it  should  make  us  to  think 
that  we  excel  in  carpentering! 

But  come  with  me  to  the  Gym- 
nase,  and  the  doubt  you  have 
brought  from  home,  whether  men  of 
intellect  ever  do  write  plays,  or 
actors  of  intelligence  play  them, 
shall  be  resolved.  Yictorien  Sardoa 
has  written  'Les  Vieux  Gar9ons,' 
and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose 
habits  and  speech  he  so  faithfully 
presents  are  played  by  Lafont,* 
Lesueur,  Clairmont,  and  Dela- 
porte,  like  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  not  like  the  flippant  counter- 
jumpers  and  dressed-up  ladies- 
maids,  who  figure  for  such  in 
Englsmd.  They  can  even  sit  and 
talk  sparkling  dialogue  through  a 
whole  scene  without  ever  a  blunder- 
buss being  fired,  or  eren  a  funny 
groom  being  introduced  into  the 
drawing-room  (in  boots  and  cordu- 
roys) to  keep  up  the  flagging  in- 
terest' of  the  audience ;  and  Lafont 
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no  more  Btroms  to  'make  points/ 
than  you  and  I  do  when  we  are  say- 
ing our  clever  things  to  be  agree- 
able in  polite  society.     The  main 
plot  consists  simply  of  a  bachdor 
being  crossed  in  his  unprincipled 
attonpts  at  intrigue,  partly  by  the 
imiooenoe  of  one  of  nis  intended 
Tictims,  and  partly  by  the  discovery 
that  his  more  honourable  rival  is 
his  own    son;    but   the   different 
phases  through  which  the  action 
passes  are  so  strong  in  touching 
aftoations,   the   treatment  of    the 
whole  so  delicate,  and  the  acting  of 
Lafont  and  Mademoiselle  Delaporte, 
especially  in  the  scene  in  which  she 
meets  his  libertine  insolence  with 
her  naluete  and  ignorance  of  evil, 
60  fall  of  fine  touches  and  artistic 
feeling,  that  to  the  London  play- 
goer it  comes  like  a  new  sensation. 
Then  there  is  'La  Belle  Heldne,' 
an  Op6ra-bouffe,  which  has  abready 
become  classical;  whence  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  are  still  to 
be  found  (in  Paris  at  least),  au- 
diences who  'prefer  a  cleverly-con- 
structed   and    well-written    piece, 
with  original  music,  even  to  a  bur- 
lesque overlaid  with  the  most  aged 
and  respectable  collection  of  puns, 
and  fitted  with  tbo  most  hacknied 
and  Tulgar  airs  of  the  music-halls. 
Is  there   no   English  Offenbach? 
Have  we  not,  too,  a  Meilhac  and  a 
Hal^vy  ?    Surely  Mr.  Bumand  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Clay  might  take  our 
destitute  case  into  their  considera- 
tion— if  it  were  only  to  relieve  us 
from  the  necessity  of  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  Canterbury  Hall 
and  the  Christy  Minstrels,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  songs  of  '  Ldon.' 
When,  the  morning  after  going  to 
the  Yari^t^,  one  finds  the  '  Ronde 
des  Bois/  and  the  'Jngement  de 
Piris'  running  in  one's  head  (as  all 
Offenbach's  airs  do),  one  is  not  hu- 
mihated  by  finding  that  they  are 
songs  of  six  months  ago  to  all  the 
butcher-boys  of  the  town,  who  by 
that  time  have  some  other  fiavourite 
air,  which  in  six  months  more  one 
will  hear  in  some  other  burlesque. 
And  Madame  Schneider,  too,  has 
such  unexpected  touches  of  comic 
acting,  taking  one,  as  it  were,  l^ 
assault  of  impudence;  and  though 
she  labours  under  the  imputation 


of  being  tant  toit  pen  canaille, 
plays  her  somewhat  hazardous 
scenes  with  P&ris  with  such  aban^ 
don  and  such  irresistible  entrain 
(I  wish  I  could  find  two  English 
words  to  express  myself  with),  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  who 
does  not  wish  that  he  himself  were 
the  'berger  naif.'  The  chsnoters 
are  all  strongly  mailed,  from  the 
grasping  Calchas,  great  augur  of 
Jupiter,  who  complains  that  there 
are  '  too  many  flowers '  among  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  to  Ajax  Pre- 
mier, whose  ill-timed  remarks  are 
ever  the  occasion  of  his  being '  sat 
upon'  by  all  the  other  personages 
of  the  pece.  And  though  there  is 
no  ballet,  blue  fire,  or  transforma- 
tion-scene, not  only  does  one  see  the 
piece  with  delight,  and  remember 
it  with  pleasure,  but  one  can  even 
read  it  alone  in  one*s  room  with 
enjoyment  Try  to  do  that  with  a 
British  burlesque,  and  mark  the 
consequence. 

The  most  really  moral  piece  (un- 
der the  most  apparently  immoral 
form)  I  have  seen  this  year  in  Paris, 
is  the '  Jocrisses  de  TAmour,'  at  the 
Palais  Boyal ;  for  it  shows  vice  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  so  fastens  upon 
it  a  shame  it  never  feels  from  being 
only  shown  to  be  odious.  And  to 
all  those  fast  young  men  who  are  so 
foolish  as  to  despise  the  old  respect- 
able ways  of  their  own  society,  for 
the  blandishments  of  the  demi- 
monde,  I  would  reconmiend  the 
attentive  study  of  a  piece  which  will 
show  them  what  dupes  they  are 
made:  but  if  they  learn  wisdom 
from  it  I  shall  be  astonished.  Even 
more  popuhir  than  all  these,  is  Ma- 
demoiselle Theresa,  a  singer  at  the 
Alcazar  caf(6  chantant.  Why  there 
is  such  a  rage  for  her  I  could  never 
imagine,  except  it  be  that  she  has 
a  voice  like  a  coachman,  hands  like 
a  porter,  and  features  certainly  not 
remarkable  for  beauty.  But  ^e  is 
eminently  Parisian— began  life  by 
singing  about  the  Boulevarts  for  a 
chance  sou ;  has  a  Rood  heart :  and 
so  the  Parisians  adore  her,  name 
cigarette-papers  after  her,  and  read 
her '  M^moires,'  which,  after  the  pre- 
sent fashion  of  great  minds,  she  nas 
written  herself,  in  order  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
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fesfiional  biographer,  who  only  em- 
balms his  subject  when  it  is  dead. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  has  l)eeu 
made  a  play  of— twice ;  and  offering, 
as  she  Woes,  very  salient  points  for 
imitation,  was  probably  'well  put 
upon  the  stage.'  Finally,  the  fir^tud 
monde  has  taken  her  up,  and  has 
her  to  its  soirees  to  sing  the '  Sapeur ' 
and  the  *  Gardeuso  d'Ours/  at  the 
rate  of  looo  francs  each :  and  that 
extraordinary  society,  the  Jockey 
Club,  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
vented the  most  graceful  tribute  of 
praise,  when  they  invited  her  to 
sing  during  one  of  their  gambling 
oi^ies,  and  at  the  end  presented  her 
with  all  the  winnings;  by  which 
ingenious  device  the  losers  took  their 
revenge,  and  Theresa  was  ade- 
quately gratified.  But  how  pleased 
the  winners  must  have  been,  who 
paid  for  all ! 

'  L' Africaine '  is  a  success,  in 
spite  of  the  third  act,  and  Don 
Pedro's  real  gun-brig  of  the  period, 
which  will  neither  wear  nor  stay, 
and  takes  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  get  under  weigh.  But  the  fourth 
act  contains  the  gem  of  the  opera — 
a  lovely  duet  between  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  S^lika  (admirably  sung 
by  Naudin  and  Marie  Saxe),  and 
proves,  besides,  that  the  dusky 
Queen  of  Madagascar  had  adopted 
free-trade,  at  any  rate,  in  ballet- 
dancers,  a  troupe  of  which,  pink 
and  white  and  lovely,  and'  in  rer/i- 
fHirts  de  gaze,  execute  a  ballet  as 
unmistakeably  imported  from  Paris 
as  the  fair  creatures  who  dance  it. 
Vasco  di  Gama  must  have  been 
struck  by  it;  and  5Ir.  Darwin  is 
strengthened  in  bis  views  as  to  the 
'  common  origin '  theory  as  applied 
to  dancing.  The  fatal  Mancenillier, 
or  Upas-tree  of  the  fifth  act,  bears 
fruit,  too,  in  the  death  of  Selika ;  and 
the  ritoumelle  there  sung  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  very  finest  efforts  of 
Meyerbeer's  genius. 

*  C'est  de  Tancienne  histoire,'  says 
the  reader.  True ;  but  now  let  mo 
whisper  an  historic  doubt  or  two— 
whether,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
cutting  in  the  third  act  (for  it  has 
been  cut,  although  the  opera  lasts 
five  hours)  would  not  have  been 
more  judiciously  done  by  the  great 
master  himself  than  by  M.  Fetis. 


Whether  some  of  the  more  brutal 
part  of  the  audience  do  not  go 
away,  on  the  whole,  with  the  im- 
pression that  tlioy  have  experienced 
a  somewhat  laborious  pleasure ; 
and,  finally,  whether  tliere  is  not 
here  and  there,  among  the  more 
bilious  critics,  the  shadow  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  vast  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  great  work  has  \ieen 
surrounded — but  these  must  be 
those  who  cannot  understand  it 
All  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  if 
wo  can  get  Mr.  Gye  to  give  it  us  in 
London,  I  shall  be  there  for  the  first 
note  of  the  overture,  and  shall  go 
out  and  dine  at  Epitaux's  during 
the  evolutions  of  the  gun-brig,  to 
return  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts. 

We  dine  later  in  London  than  in 
Paris.  In  fact,  I  think  wo  do  every- 
thing later,  which  I  attribute  to  tlie 
foct  that  we  came  later  into  society 
than  the  Parisians.  We  were  dining 
at  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  the  period  when  they  were 
having  their  petits  sou2>ns  under 
the  R6gence,  ending  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  we 
have  both  gradually  got  later  since, 
through  the  influence  of  the  un- 
punctual  people  who  always  go  to 
everything  half  an  hour  behind  tlie 
fixed  time;  the  effect  of  which  is, 
that,  while  we  have  only  brought 
our  dinner-hour  down  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  have 
got  through  the  night,  and  brought 
theirs  down  to  six  o'clock  the  next 
day.  People  '  come  in  in  the  even- 
ing* at  eight  o'clock  in  Paris,  or  go 
to  the  Cora(5die  Fran^iee  at  seven 
without  an  effort ;  while  in  London, 
to  get  to  Covent  Garden  for  more 
than  the  last  act  of  any  opera,  not 
only  makes  dining  out  impossible, 
but  upsets  the  life  of  the  whole  day, 
by  pushing  every  operation,  from 
lunch  to  dressing,  back  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Parisians  complain  of  the  dis- 
tances in  London.  I  can  only  at- 
tribute that  to  the  inexpbcablo 
mania  they  have  for  seeing  such 
things  as  the  Thames  Tunnel  and 
the  London  Docks.  Practically,  tiie 
distances  in  Paris  are  much  greater ; 
for  as  everybody,  in  every  city,  lives 
within  a  certain  area,  the  qucstiou 
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resolyes  itself  into  that  of  the  size 
of  the  area.  My  experience  is,  that 
oighteeDpence  and  twenty  minutes 
•will  take  me  to  any  place  I  eiet 
"waot  to  go  to  in  London ;  for  of 
eonrse  I  have  never  seen  the  Thames 
Tunnel— heaven  preserve  me  from 
it!  andPrinoe's  Gate  is  the  fiirthest 
point  I  ever  reach — and  never  even 
that  nnder  an  invitation  to  dinner; 
But  in  Paris,  I  find  that  the  Bois 
ia  always  three  miles  one  way  from 
me,  and  the  Gymnase  three  miles 
another.  AboTe  all,  the  hansom — 
that  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
nineteenth  century— does  not  exist 
tiiere;  and  the  system  of  payment 
of  the  fiacre  is  so  ingenious,  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  driver  to 
make  the  '  course '  last  as  long  as 
XXMsible,  in  order  to  get  his  extra 
25  centimes — a  fact  which,  no  doubt, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  ir- 
leligion,  and  all  of  the  bad  language 
of  Toung  France ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  parliamentary  speech 
with  the  cockers,  who  have  no 
vestige  of  respect  for  the  superior 
classes,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  French  class  believes  in  the  ex- 
istence [of  a  superior  to  itself;  and 
it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  dif- 
fisrence  of  the  form  in  which  the 
cabman  and  the  cocker  show  their 
discontent  with  what  they  consider 
inadequate  remuneration.  The  co- 
dter  simply  grumbles  as  man  to 
man,  and  reasons  thus : 

'  Ah  9a  1  Mais  il  me  &ut  encore 
dix  sous.* 

*  Pourquoi  ?' 

*  La  course  ^tait  longue.' 

The  passenger  hints  that  it  is  ex- 
actly the  length  of  the  journey,  and 
the  slow  rate  of  travelling,  that  he 
objects  to. 

•On  ne  pent  pas  6ventrer  son 
cheval.  Allez-vous-en  la  faire  en 
moins  de  temps.' 


But  the  final  argument  of  the 
British  cabby,  although  he  some- 
times begins  in  a  strain  of  fine  sar- 
casm, by  asking,  'Here!  wot  d'ye 
call  this 'ere?'— or  by  disdainfally 
remarking  that '  A  shillin '  ain't  no 
good  to  me !'— is  always  this, '  Do 
you  call  yourself  a  gentleman  V 

And  |if  you  could  but  convince 
him  that  you  not  only  called  your^ 
self  a  gentleman,  but  were  a  maiv 
quis,  he  would  go  ofif  contented  with 
sixpence  less  than  his  fare;  not, 
however,  having  the  Peerage  with 
you,  you  either  pamper  hmi  with 
another  shilling,  or  else  go  away 
crushed  down  into  the  class  of 
snobs,  whom  he  despises  infinitely 
more  than  you  do  yourself. 

Altogether,  that  which  strikes  an 
Englishman,  is  the  strong  repub- 
lican tone  of  feeling  which  runs 
through  all  French  society,  and 
which  has  not  only  kept  all  its  vi- 
tality under  the  Imperial  form  of 
government,  but  has  given  a  novel 
— and  sometimes  almost  a  comic 
turn — ^to  the  form  of  government 
itself. 

At  the  root  of  all  h'es  that  un- 
flinching logic  of  the  French  mind 
that  reasons  on  everything,  ques- 
tions everything,  and,  being  never 
satisfied  with  anything,  has  in  it 
the  seeds  of  perpetual  change  of  all 
things.  Well,  we  stupid  Islanders 
are  very  different  with  all  onr 
patched-up  old  institutions  and 
monstrous  'anomalies;'  but  when  I 
think  over  the  woes,  and  the  sin 
and  suffering  through  which  this 
lovely  land  of  France  has  gone,  in 
its  single-minded  and  noble  yearning 
after  Beason  and  Truth,  and  then 
turn  and  see  our  own  sleepy  and 
pig-headed  happiness,  I  come  back 
to  London  with  something  like  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the 
English  are  not  a  reasonable  people. 
T.  G.  B. 
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IN  the  following  pa?:ee,  we  pro- 
pose to  lead  our  readers  into  the 
inner  life  of  a  town  seldom  trodden 
by  the  English  tourist— in  winter ; 
at  least,  the  season  when  '  society/ 
OS  in  most  continental  towns,  is  at 
its  height.  The  rich  city  merchant 
who  determines  to  give  himself  and 
his  fiamily  a  three-months'  holiday 
in  the  winter  time,  or  the  retired 
country  tradesman,  may  be  met 
with  at  evei*y  comer  in  Rome  or 
Naples.  Those  bent  upon  society, 
find  the  Napoleonist  saloons,  and 
even  those  of  the  'Faubourg  St. 
Germain '  in  Paris,  easier  of  access 
than  the  exclusive  circles  of  Vienna. 
No  foreigner,  except  of  known  cha- 
racter and  rank,  or  well  recom- 
mended by  his  ambassador,  can 
hope  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
'Haute  Voice.'  Amongst  them- 
selves, the  strictest  rules  prevail. 
No  one  who  lias  not  sixteen  perfect 
quarterings  is  admitted.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  explain  the  sys- 
tem of  *  sixteen  quarterings '  now. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  each 
person  has  a  father  and  a  mother — 
Iwo  parents,  exceptions  only  prove 
a  rule,  Macduff  and  Minerva  are  the 
only  ones  we  remember  at  this  mo- 
ment;— ^this  degree  constitutes  ttoo 
quarterings ;  that  is,  the  *  son  or 
daughter  quarter  their  (the  parents') 
arms  on  his  or  her  shield ;  well,  each 
of  these  had  a  father  and  mother, 
therefore  the  original  individual 
has  two  grandfathers  and  two 
grandmothers  —  four  quarterings. 
This  is  bringing  the  explanation 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  capacity. 
Therefore  each  of  these  has  two 
parents,  eight  ancestors  in  the 
third  generation,  and  sixteen  in 
the  fourth.  Now,  each  single  indi- 
vidual of  these  sixteen  must  have 
borne  arms— that  is,  must  have  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  trade, 
must  have  belonged  to  the  gentry, 
in  fact.  Any  flaw  in  any  part  of  the 
chain  destroys  the  whole  of  the 
quarterings.  Jews  are,  on  this  ac- 
count, never  seen  in  the  best  houses 
of  Vienna.  The  branch  of  the  Roths- 
child family  living  here,  though 
holding    a    fiedr    and    honourable 


position,  is  never  admitted  int'> 
society.  Having  explained  the 
groundwork  of  our  theme,  we  shall 
now  conduct  our  readers  some  ei^bt 
hundred  miles  from  'London  So- 
ciety' (with  which  they  are  al- 
ready acquainted),  into  the  heart 
of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. 

The  first  object  of  an  Englishman, 
on  entering  a  foreign  town,  is  al- 
ways to  find  out  the  best  hotel.  The 
two  rivals  in  Vienna  are  the  '  Erz- 
herzog  Carl,'  vw/^o,  Archduke 
Charles,  and  the  Munsch,  known 
in  Congress  days  as  'the  White 
Swan.'  They  stand  on  exactly  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  narrow  and  busy 
'Kamthner  Strasse;'  the  former, 
however,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  not  forming  a  thoroughfare  like 
the  Munsch.  In  Vienna,  namely,  the 
visitor  will  constantly  observe  pas- 
sages leading  under  archways  into 
the  court  of  a  house  or  houses,  and 
then  break  [out  again;  these  are 
termed  *  voluntary  passages,'  or,  in 
the  harsh  Teutonic,  'Freiwillige 
Durchgange.'  Whether  this  name 
arises  from  every  one  being  at  hberty 
to  pass,  or  that  there  is  no  strict 
right  of  way,  and  that  the  passage 
is  granted  by  the  proprietors  (like 
the  passage  at  the  bottom  of  '  Hay 
Hill,'  between  Devonshire  and 
Lansdowne  Houses,  which  is  shut 
one  day  in  every  year,  on  the  let  of 
September,  we  behevo),  we  are  un- 
able to  state ;  however  that  may  be, 
they  are  all  closed  at  ten  p.m.  Having 
selected  one  of  these  hotels,  or  one 
of  the  many  others,  the  traveller 
will  most  likely  begin  to  look  about 
him,  unless  he  finds  snow  of  three 
feet  in  depth  a  drawback.  How- 
ever, as  our  object  is  rather  to  lead 
him  into  society,  we  will  say  no- 
thing about  the  town  at  present,  ex- 
cepting as  its  description  taUies  with 
our  project.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  unaided  Englishman,  even 
of  the  best  family,  will  find  it  very 
difficult^nay,  almost  impossible — 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  charmed 
circle,  unless  he  have  some  pre- 
viously-made acquaintances  therein, 
or  be  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
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dnctkn;  howefver,  haying  onoe 
biuBt  the  burier,  bis  progress  will 
be  ranid,  for  nothing  can  be  mcnre 
oardial  than  the  behayionr  of  the 
Anstnsns  and  Hungarians  to  a 
<iEHeigiier;  indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  to  know  one  Hungarian  was  to 
know  the  whole  nation.  Last  season 
vas  unfortunately  a  rather  dull  one, 
as  the  gloom  of  death  hung  oyer  the 
eoart  and  many  noble  houses.  The 
Emperor's  uncle  died  in  Deoember, 
and  ibe  Esterhazy,  the  first  Hun- 
garian house  in  Vienna,  lud  ezpe- 
rienced  the  loss  of  a  sister  and  aunl 
The  season  here,  where  the  natives 
do  not  care  about  broiiing  them- 
selTes  half  dead  as  in  fkigland,  be- 
gins properly  on,  or  the  day  after 
Twelfth-day,  the  6th  of  January,  and 
lasts,  with  the  exception  of  Fridays 
in  eadi  week,  when  dancing  is  pro- 
hibited, till  midnight  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  when  eveiything  ceases. 
This  period  is  called  the '  Eascfaing;' 
its  length,  tiierofbre,  always  varies 
with  the  date  of  Easter  Sunday.  K 
this  be  early,  the  season  begins 
agam  in  a  modified  manner  after- 
wards, but  the  'season'  proper  only 
lasts  during  Oamival— a  term,  of 
coarse^  derived  from  '&rewell  to 
meat,'  thsct  being,  thecnretically,  pro- 
hibited during  Lent  Wenrastbegm 
with  the  highest  pinnacle  of  society, 
the  Court  No  foreigner  has  any 
<dianoe  of  ever  seeing  a  '  Eammer 
Ball,'  Binoe  foreign  ambassadors, 
though  rq>zQ6eiiting  their  sove- 
reigns' persons,  are  excluded ;  only 
tiiose  liobles  who  'enjoy  the  Em- 
peror's confidence'  are  invited,  and 
the  finnilies  of  military  personages 
atiaohed  to  the  court,  with  the  dig- 
nitaries of  State,  if  possessed  of 
sixteen  quarterings.  We  believe 
Schmerting,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  to  be  excluded  on  this 
aeooont,  but  will  not  sign  an  affi- 
davit on  the  subject  The  papal 
nxmcio,  however,  is  admitted;  and 
as,  from  his  portion  as  Boman 
Catholic  ecolfisiastac,  he  may  not 
even  look  on  dancing,  the  privilege, 
no  doubt,  affords  him  ^reat  gratifi- 
cation. The  Bavarian  minister,  who 
represents  the  head  of  the  em- 
press's fiunily,  has  also  the  entr^. 
Foreigners  are,  however,  admitted 
to  the  'Court*  baUs,  properly  so 


called.  The  'B.  &  L  Bedouten 
Saal'  in  the  palace,  where  these 
balls  are  given,  is  a  most  magnificent 
room,  about  four  times  the  size  of 
the  Throne-room  in  St  Jamea* 
Palace,  and  it  is  always  most  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  on  these  and 
similar  oooasions,  with  wax  candles. 
A  balcony  runs  right  round  the 
room,  at  about  half  its  height  from 
whence  those  who  do  not  dance  may 
see  all  the  fun.  An  annual  ball  is 
held  here,  by  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror, of  a  curiously  characteristio 
nature,  called  the  *  Biirger  Ball,'  or 
'citizen's  ball.'  In  Vienna  all  dasses, 
trades,  and  occupations  form  them- 
selves into  '  Yereine,'  answering  in 
some  respects  to  our  guilds,  except- 
ing  that  we  have  no  theatrical  or 
*  fourth-estate  *  guild,  whereas  here^ 
there  are  such.  All  these  different 
associations  give  one  ball  during  the 
carnival ;  but  only  the  Biirger  and 
Industrial  Society's  balls  are  given 
in  the  palace.  At  the  former  aU 
the  wealthy  citizens,  who  never  ar& 
admitted  into  society,  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  gazing  at  the  empress,, 
whose  ra^ant  beauty  even  sur- 
passes that  of  her  sister,  the  queen 
of  Naples.  The  imperial  party  al- 
ways visit  the  ball-room,  and  sit  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  royal  box  on  the 
balcony.  The  ' Industriellen  Ball' 
is  given  by  a  committee  of  the 
artistic  manufacturers.  Tickets  are 
obtained  to  these  balls,  on  paymoit, 
by  sending  in  your  card  to  the  com- 
mittee. Here  actresses  and  authors^ 
telegraph  clei^  and  merchants' 
daughters  jostle  each  other  in  gay 
confusion.  We  observed  'Couqui,' 
the  prima  baBerina  of  the  opera, 
surrounded  by  a  legion  of  admirers^ 
all  with  more  or  less  stars  on  their 
breasts,  walking  along  on  the  ana 
of  the  admirer  with  most  decora- 
tions, whilst  a  rich    old    banker, 

H ,  followed  her  steps,  looking 

sometyng  like  an  ugly  lapdog  with 
its  hair  dyed,  carrying  her  shawl 
and  fan.  The  dancing  is  carried  on 
to  the  inspiriting  strains  of  Strauss' 
band.  It  struck  us  once,  as  a  re- 
markable fiu^t  that  this  band  was 
always  advertised  to  play  at  least 
in  three  different  places  on  the 
same  night  and  always  under 
the    pen^mal   superintendence    of 
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Strauss.  If  askod  on  this  point, 
he  (Stranss)  might  have  objected, 
liko  the  Irish  :\LP.,  that '  I  can't  be 
in  two  places  at  once — hko  a  bird !' 
However,  there  are  now  three  bro- 
thers— John,  Edward,  and  Joseph, 
though  only  the  two  last  lead ;  and 
these  two  were  always  advertised 
together.  To  see  the  elder  of  these 
two  lead  is  really  a  sight  refreshing 
to  behold.  His  whole  frame  regu- 
larly keeps  time  to  the  music;  far 
different  from  the  unimpassioned  de- 
meanour of  the  estimable  C.  Coote, 
semor,  whose  band,  for  dancing 
purposes,  is  perhaps  as  good. 
During  the  waltzes  and  other  fast 
dances,  the  ladies  all  stand  together 
in  a  wide  circle  round  the  room, 
and  the  gentlemen  form  an  inner 
circle  about  three  yards  off.  When 
the  music  strikes  up,  the  first  gentle- 
man walks  across  this  space  to  his 
partner,  and  then  dances  round  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
each  successive  couple  going  off  in 
the  same  manner  immediately: 
when  they  have  completed  one 
turn,  they  are  stopped  by  the 
M.  C.  Thus  no  dancers  pass  each 
other,  and  order  is  preserved  in  a 
manner  which  would  astonish  the 
crowded  confusion  of  a  London 
ball-room,  where  the  area  of  a 
child's  hoop  is  considered  quite 
space  enough  to  dance  in.  In  the 
cotillon,  which  was  danced  at  the 
middle  of  the  ball,  and  not  at  the 
end,  as  in  England,  only  one  figure 
was  danced,  which  consisted  of  all 
the  ladies — there  "might  have  been 
500— joining  hands,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen ditto.  Then  the  ladies  were 
Jed  through  the  circle  of  gentlemen, 
in  rows ;  and  at  the  end,  the  scramble 
for  partiiers  was  amusing  to  behold 
irom  the  gallery.  The  supper-room 
is  not  good — a  low,  mean-looking 
place,  where  you  sit  down  and  pay 
for  what  you  take.  There  is  an- 
other smaller  ball-room  adjoining 
this  one,  called  the  small  *  Bedouten 
Saal,'  in  which  are  giyen  *  Gresell- 
schafts  Balle,'  or  Society-balls,  every 
fortnight  They  are  also  termed 
*Pick-nio'  balls;  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  difficult  to  make  ont, 
unless  it  be  that  balls  are  given  by 
night,  and  pic-nics  by  day.  (*  Lucus,' 
(Skc.)    These  answer  in  some  d^ree 


to  our  almost  forgotten  Almack's, 
tickets  l>eing  obtainable  through 
lady  patronesses  only.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  devoted  to  a  charitable 
purpose.  The  society  of  these  balls 
is  very  good,  the  military  element 
preponderating  greatly  amongst  the 
gentlemen,  as,  indeed,  it  does  on  most 
public  occasions  in  Vienna.  The 
variety  of  uniforms,  however,  gives 
a  gay  appearance  to  the  ball-room, 
very  unlike  that  of  a  London  ball- 
room, where  the  gentlemen  all  givo 
a  foreigner  the  idea  of  being  under- 
takers in  a  new  line  of  business,  and 
turned  butlers.  At  the  *  pic-nics '  the 
dancers  are  not  restricted  to  a  line, 
but  the  room  is  never  overcrowded. 
Prince  Auersperg  gave  a  ball  in  his 
large  house,  outside  the  inner  town, 
to  which  the  Court  came  and  stayed 
about  two  hours.  A  magnificent 
marble  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to 
the  drawing-rooms  here.  One  of 
the  rooms  formed  a  large  conser- 
vatory, which,  though  doubtless 
charming  in  summer,  was  much  too 
cold  to  he  entered  in  January.  One 
of  the  many  excellent  miUtary  bands 
played  the  music.  Polkas  and  Ma- 
zurkas are  very  favourite  dances; 
but  the  Lancers  are  hardly  ever 
heard  of.  The  masked  balls  form  a 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  enter- 
tainments of  Vienna.  One  Sunday 
we  counted  twenty-three  balls  ad- 
vertised in  one  paper  for  that  even- 
ing !  To  these,  however,  ladies  never 
go,  the  female  element  being  largely 
supphed  out  of  the  societe  equivoijue 
of  Vienna.  Many  elegant  masks  are 
to  be  seen  at  these  balls ;  however, 
the  '  Debardeur '  element  predomi- 
nates largely ;  and  higher  flights  of 
fancy  were  seldom  attained,  for  fear 
of  verging  into  the  political,  which 
is  strictly  prohibited.  No  gentlemen 
mask ;  and  only  some  four  or  five 
men,  who  were  paid  to  appear  as 
Pierrots,  enlivened  the  rooms  with 
dreary  facetiousness,  consisting 
chiefly  in  hitting  each  other  on 
the  head  with  flexible  wands  that 
they  all  carry.  The  balls  at  the 
'Teater  an  der  Wien,'  that  took 
place  every  Wednesday,  were  the 
best  The  pit  and  stalls  were 
boarded  over,  and  the  stage  turned 
into  a  room,  the  bands  being  placed 
in   the  gallery.      Twice    a   week 
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large  masked  balls  were  nven  at 
the  Diana  and  Sophien  Bader — 
baUis  in  sommer,  ball-rooms  in 
innter— really  magnifioent  rooms; 
we  have  nothing  to  compare  to 
them,  as  ball-rooms,  in  Lonoon.  In 
the  latter,  Strauss  and  a  militajry 
band  played  alternately,  leading 
hardly  any  pause  between  the  pieces. 
It  was  the  Strauss  brothers'  custom 
to  produce  a  new  waltz  at  every  guild 
hall,  with  an  appropriate  name.  So, 
at  the '  Bmger  BaU,'  *  Biirger  Sinn ' 
was  prdduced.  At  all  these  places 
smoking  was  supposed  to  be  pro- 
hibited, but  was  nevertheless  in- 
dulged in,  as  on  English  railways. 
'Sperl*  and  •Schwender's  Colos- 
seum' were  two  other  ball-rooms  of 
a  lower  order,  both  with  two  sepa- 
rate dancing-rooms,  and  both  mag- 
nificent in  their  proportions.  Each 
of  these  establishments  held  three 
halls  each  week.  The  latter  answers, 
in  smnmer,  to  our  Gremome,  and  is 
ibont  the  same  distance  from  Vienna 
as  that  from  the  West  End.  After 
midnight,  masks  were  generally 
laid  aside;  and  the  general  beauty 
then  yisible  was  certainly  only 
second  to  London  lovehness,  and 
far  aboTO  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean capital,  though  we  cannot 
speak  of  that  of  St  Petersburg,  not 
luiying  seen  it  To  conclude  our 
list  of  dancing  establishments  in- 
dulged in  by  Vienna  society,  we 
most  mention  those  of  the  dancing- 
masters.  Each  of  these,  about  six, 
gave  small  soirees  about  twice  a  week, 
not  excluding  Fridays,  to  which  it 
was  not  unuraal  for  the  *  best  young 
men*  to  go. 

The  hours  of  dining  ore  much 
earlier  than  in  England.  We  con- 
Bider  ourselves  lucky  if  we  sit  down 
hy  nine  o'clock ;  but  in  Vienna  half- 
P^  fiye  is  tiie  latest  ever  achieved 
in  priyate  society.  The  system  of 
^les  d'hote  does  not  obtain  here, 
&nd  therefore  tiiose  not  invited  to  a 
private  dinner  have  to  partake  of 
that  meal  unsodably  by  themselves, 
^e88,  as  is  more  usual,  several 
friends  agree  to  dine  together  at 
whatever  hotel  they  may  choose; 
&s  is  almost  always  the  case  abroad, 
•he  gentlemen  leave  the  table  with 
wio  ladies,  and  the  conversation  is 
^ever  prolonged,  as  they  all  hurry 


off  to  the  Opera  or  theatres,  which 
begin  at  seven.  The  opera  is  al- 
ways sung  in  German  during  the 
season,  and  is  not  ^nerally  blest 
with  any  first-rate  smgers,  though 
Herr  Wachtel,  of  the  high  chest, 
and  Fraiilein  Ihna  von  Murska, 
who  has  appeared  in  London  this 
season,  sang,  and  very  beautifully. 
The  ballets,  however,  which  are 
given  twice  a  week,  and  often  varied, 
are  charming,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
delightful  dancing  of  Ck)uqui,  who 
seems,  on  the  stage,  the  very  incar- 
nation of  grace.  Perhaps  Ferraris 
and  Mouravieff  danced  as  well,  but 
Couqui  is  a  worthy  competitor  to 
either  of  theuL  Herr  Frappart, 
idso,  was  always  excellent  in  comic 
ballets.  They  occupy  the  whole 
evening;  about  ten  different  ones 
were  given  during  the  course  of  last 
season,  one  being  entitled,  'The 
Chimney  Sweeps  of  London!'  in 
which  all  the  sweeps  wore  dress- 
ooats  with  yellow  facings;  another 
was  founded  on  *  Monte  Christo,' 
but,  unlike  the  play  taken  from  the 
same  celebrated  novel,  which  was 
BO  long  as  to  take  two  nights  to  act, 
was  over  at  half-past  nine,  the  usual 
time  for  the  close  of  the  various 
perfomjances.  The  '  Carl  Theater ' 
IS  the  amusing  theatre  of  Vienna, 
nothing  but  light  vaudevilles,  farces, 
and  operettas  being  given.  'La  belle 
H61^ne,'  of  Offenl^oh  was  produced 
here  almost  contemporaneously  with 
Paris.  The  audience  part  of  this 
theatre  is  a  perfect  half-circle,  and 
the  dress  circle  is  more  fashionable 
than  the  stalls.  Most  of  the  the- 
atres have,  however,  an  institution 
they  call  the  '  Fremdenloge,*  or  fo- 
reigners' box,  into  which  they  admit 
any  one  to  a  separate  seat,  at  a 
slightJy  higher  rate  than  to  the 
stalls.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  sea- 
son a  French  company  made  its 
appearance  at  the  *  Wien,'  but  the 
attendance  there  was  the  reverse  of 
encouraging. 

The  majority  of  the  educated 
classes  speak  English,  but  they  will 
always  ieAk  Grerman  to  you  if  they 
perceive  that  you  prefer  exerdsing 
yourself  in  that  language ;  unlike  a 
Frenchman  who,  if  he  does  happen 
to  know  ten  words  of  Ejiglisn— a 
rare  achievement — insists  on  making 
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him?elf  rmintenigiblo  to  you  in  it 
for  tiie  rest  of  the  evening. 

After  the  theatres,  the  men  prone- 
rally  go  otf  to  the  club,  hero  calk-d, 
rather  Iminptiously,  *  Das  adelii:ce 
('asino/  or  aristocratic  club ;  it  is, 
however,  an  extremely  select  one, 
the  ele<*tiou  l>eing  by  ballot,  and 
admittance  can  only  l)e  gained  by  a 
foreigner  through  the  intervention 
of  hin  am)»L^sador,  or,  as  was  the 
case  when  we  were  in  Vienna,  I^ord 
Bloomfield  bning  absent,  that  of  tho 
Charg«'i  d' Affaires,  who  at  that  timo* 
was  ri[r.  Bouar,  a  fine  spec i  men  of 
an  English  gentleman.  Tlie  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty,  and  fitted  up  in 
the  English  stylo,  with  solid  chairs 
covered  with  leather,  Ac.;  a  largo 
billiard  and  card  room  takes  up 
nearly  half  the  first  floor  of  tho 
palace  (we  forget  its  name),  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  billiard- 
tables  are  the  French  ones,  without 
pockets;  tho  chief  game  being  the 
simple  cannoning  one.  Here  a  good 
dinner  may  be  obtained  from  four 
to  seven.  Smoking  is  allowed  in 
all  the  rooms  except  the  reading- 
room,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  tho 
smallest,  the  social  German  not 
curing  very  much  for  literature 
when  here.  After  baring  n;et  their 
frit  nds  here,  the  gentlemen  gene- 
rally go  off  to  the  parties  that  may 
be  held  on  that  evening.  The 
foreign  minister.  Count  Mensdorff 
Pouilly,  held  receptions  every 
Friday,  where  all  the  society  might 
be  met  with,  the  lady  of  the  house 
receiving  at  her  drawing-room  door 
as  in  England.  The  beauty  of  the 
higher  orders  is  not  to  bo  compared 
with  that  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Vienna,  as  regards  the  gentler  sex. 
In  walking  through  the  town,  the 
stranger  cannot  help  being  struck 
every  moment  by  tho  beauty  of  the 
women.  As  regards  the  men,  the 
features  of  the  higher  classes  are  cast 
in  a  greatly  superior  mould.  The 
fashionable  walk  and  drive  of  the 
Viennese,  answering  to  Hyde  Park, 
is  the  famous  Prater ;  at  Madrid  the 
same  institution  is  called  '  El  Prado.' 
In  tlie  depth  of  winter  this  looks 
very  cold  and  bleak,  with  snow 
lying  all  round  about  three  feet 
deep,  tho  trees  all  leafless.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  wood,  extending  from 


about  a  mile  outside  the  town  down 
to  the  larger  branch  of  the  Danube, 
with  one  straight  road,  the  feishion- 
able  drive  and  walk,  cut  through 
it.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too 
thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  must 
bo  very  lovely  in  summer;  nu- 
merous coffee-houses  were  scattered 
up  and  down  by  the  sides  of  the 
road,  but  all  shut  up.  Here  many 
sledtrcs  were  seen,  but  they  are 
hardly  ever  used  in  tho  town  itself, 
though  we  saw  one  man  driving  a 
sledge,  standing  up  and  holding  on 
by  the  reins !  One  of  the  dictates  of 
fftsliion  hero  is,  that  you  must  never 
be  seen  sitting  in  a  one-horse  fly; 
this  is  iii/ri  diij.  It  might  soxmd 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  to  a  London 
ear,  where  our  highest  ambition  is 
a  *  hansom ;'  but  in  Vienna  the 
two-horse  cabs  rather,  if  anything, 
preponderate  over  the  one-horse 
veliicles.  The  pace  they  drive  at  is 
territic,  and  thero  was  always  one 
old  woman,  at  least,  driven  over 
daily,  in  the  papers.  The  omni- 
buses look  hko  relics  out  of  the 
good  old  times,  so  medisDval  are 
they  in  appearance,  though  perfectly 
modern,  in  fact :  they  have  a  sort  of 
double  couj^t  in  front  and  a  section 
of  omnibus  behind,  with  one  or  two 
seats  by  tlio  driver.  The  cabbies  of 
Vienna  sustain  the  reputation  of  their 
kind  for  mother-wit,  but  unlike  (?) 
their  London  *  co-drivers,'  they  are 
not  mvariably  civil.  The  principal 
tailor,  Gunkel,  only  deals  in  English 
cloth,  and  makes  his  garments  after 
tho  last  approved  Poole  patterns, 
charging,  however,  Vienna  prices, 
that  is,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
considerably  more  than  those  of 
liondon.  Skating  is  a  very  frequent 
amusement  before  the  snow  falls, 
and  the  piece  of  water  in  the  *  Volk's 
Garten'  was  always  crowded  after 
midday ;  more  adventurous  spirits 
find  fine  sheets  of  ice  for  their  pur- 
pose in  the  Prater.  The  zoological 
gardens  are  also  situated  in  this 
Prater,  but  the  social  Sunday  ga- 
therings have  not  come  into  fashion, 
at  least  in  winter.  In  the  '  Volk's 
Garten,'  Strauss  gives  a  ccmcert 
every  Sunday  and  holiday  during 
Carnival,  in  a  sort  of  hybrid  esta- 
blishment, half  hothouse,  half  restau- 
rant,  where    the    approved,   and. 
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indeed,  only  obtainable  refreshment 
is  'meluige/  a  yillanous  compound 
of,  apparently,  coffee,  sngar,  milk, 
and  yolk  of  egg.  One  tine  after- 
noon whilst  we  were  there,  the  only 
waiter  for  about  three  hundred 
people,  upeet  a  tray  of  about  a  dozen 
'  melang^'  over  the  back  of  an  un- 
offending auditor.  We  nrast  not 
forget  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  capital  of  Austria, 
the  'Caf<§  Daum:'  here  generals 
and  subalterns,  members  of  the 
Beicbsrath  of  every  party,  actors 
and  authors,  young  diplomats,  go- 
yemment  clerks  of  every  description 
come  together  to  take  their  punch, 
beer,  or  coffee  after  the  theatre ;  or 
rather  each  set  has  its  own  hours 
for  meetmg,  its  own  tables  and  circle. 
The  game  of  billiards  goes  on  in 
another  room,  whose  atmosphere 
resembles  that  of  an  aggravated 
London  fog,  though  of  better  odour, 
tobacco.  Every  class,  from  the 
duke  to  the  cabman,  who  hastily 
imbibes  his  coffee  in  one  of  the 
small  adjoim'ng  rooms,  is  to  be  met 
with  here.  It  used  to  be  the  cus- 
tom for  all  Austrians  to  '  look  in ' 
at  'Daum's'  before  going  home, 
however  late  they  might  have  been 
staying  at  a  ball  or  anywhere  else ; 
tiiey  were  always  sure  of  finding 
some  one  they  knew,  and  of  hearing 
something  neat,  as,  whenever  any- 
body hears  an  authentic  or  unau- 
thentic piece  of  news,  his  first  idea 
is  to  run  off  to  Damn's  and  retail 
it  Beputations  are  made  and 
marred  in  this  exteriorly  humble- 
looking  place ;  every  secret  is  '  let 
out'  here;  this  is  the  duck-pond 
from  whence  rise  all  Vienna  ca- 
nards. By  the  way,  we  suppose 
that  'shooting  folly  fiying'  is  an 
euphemism  for  '  bringing  down  a 
canard.'  However,  these  pages  are 
not  *  Notes  and  Queries,*  and  we  re- 
sume ;  the  seconds  in  any  duel  con- 
sult together  in  a  comer,  and  the 
result  is  first  noised  about  here. 
Indeed,  the  'CM  Daum*  is  the 
lion's  mouth  of  Vienna.  Some  of 
our  facts  about  this  locality  we 
gather  from  a  novel,  entitled  *  Die 
Tbeaterprinzessin,'  by  Frederick  Uhl, 
a  Viennese  writer,  who  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  this  work.  About 
to  P.M.  is  the  time  when  Daum  is 


most  crowded :  then  all  the  different 
and  often  conflicting  opinions  on 
the  last  new  singer,  or  the  newly- 
arrived  tragedian  have  fidr  play,  and 
the  verdict  of  success  or  failure  is 
passed.  Ladies  seldom  enter  the 
doors  of  Daum.  The  *  Times'  is 
taken  in  for  the  benefit  of  any  stray 
Englishman,  who,  however,  will  find 
himiBelf,  if  alone,  rather  out  of  his 
element.  The  noise  occasioned  by 
about  fifty  people,  all  talking  at  the 
same  time  with  vivacity,  at  different 
tables,  must,  we  should  think,  be 
even  louder  than  that  to  be  heard 
within  the  '  ladies'  parliament,' 
whenever  that  meets.  The  con- 
firmed playgoer,  on  entering  and 
taking  his  seat  at  the  table  of  his 
'  set/  always  answers  the  question 
immediate^  put  to  him  about  the 
performance,  by  talking  of  'our 
theatre.'  Supposing  the  acting  of 
a  particular  comedian  to  be  in  de- 
bate, he  will  say  something  in  this 
way,  'Oh!  Knaak'  (of  the  Carl 
theiatre,  e.  g.)  '  was  deb'ghtfal  this 
evening.  He  gave  a  perfectly  new 
colouring  to  the  sixteenth  repartee 
in  the  eighth  scene  of  the  second 
act'  However,  we  think  we  have 
lingered  quite  long  enough  within 
the  precincts  of  *  Daum,'  whose 
anuable  proprietor  walks  from  one 
table  to  the  other,  looking  after  his 
guests,  and  scxnetimes  sitting  down 
at  one  of  their  circles ;  so  to  con- 
clude our  disgracefully  long  paper, 
we  should  recommend  all  those 
having  a  regard  ibr  their  pockets 
not  to  adventure  into  the  '  Graben,' 
the  widest  and  best-stocked-with- 
shops  street  in  Vienna,  for  if  they  do 
they  will  certainly  be  tempted  to 
enter  one  of  the  many  '  splendid 
emporiums,*  as  our  American  step- 
brothers say ;  if  so  they  will  not  be 
able  to  tear  themselves  away  with- 
out buying  more  of  the  lovely  little 
knicknacks  than  they  can  possibly 
want  Klein's  shop  is  one  of  the 
most  tempting  of  these.  The  Vi- 
enna taste  in  small  articles  for  pre- 
sents or  the  writing-table  and 
boudoir  is  exquisite.  He  must  be  a 
stroDgminded  individual  who  can 
resist  these  manifold  temptations. 
But  now  we  must  take  leave  of 
Vienna  and  of  our  readers. 
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Xo.  VI.— Lady  Mary. 

SWEET  Lady  Mary,  hitherto  our  song 
lias  l>een  of  girlish  beauty's  maiden  dower. 
Now,  matron  fair,  those  lovely  buds  among, 
We  sing  of  thee,  the  bloom  and  perfect  flower. 

They  that  love  Spring  may  chant  its  young  delight 
Hearts  more  mature  the  Summer  season  suits ; 

But  we  the  calm  deep  happiness  recite 
Of  bounteous  Autumn  with  her  store  of  fruits. 

Oh,  nobly  thonghtful  face,  wherein  we  trace 
The  charm  of  wife  and  mother,  ripe  in  thee: — 

We  see  thee  crowning  with  transmitted  grace 
The  golden  heads  that  cluster  round  thy  knee, 

Or  mab'ng  eartli  twice  blest  for  him  who  holds 
Thy  heart's  rich  treasure,  garnered  all  for  him 

So  to  his  breast  his  peerless  wife  he  folds, 
With  lips  that  love  makes  dumb,  and  eyes  tear-dim. 

JjHio  the  long  evening  lingering  of  the  light, 
Thy  presence  gilds  his  home  with  deep  repose. 

Making  his  life  so  peaceful  and  so  bright 
That  only  heaven  can  be  its  fitting  close ! 

Oh,  type  of  matron  beauty,  English-bom, 
Thy  praise  to  speak  in  vain  our  language  strives : 

Thine  is  the  crown  by  loveliest  virtue  worn, 
Thou  the  Home  Angel  hallowing  our  lives ! 


TYPES  OF  SNGLIBH  BBAUTY. 
LABYICABY. 
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•  FAITHFUL  AND  TBUE.' 
^  €nlz  in  t^ttt  9artir« 

By  the  Aijthob  of  '  Grasp  youb  Nettijl' 
PART  I. 


IT  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  pio-nic ; 
warm  but  not  sultry,  bright  but 
not  glaring,  breezy  and  not  windy ; 
the  yeiy  day  of  all  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  for  the  prize 
£&te  of  the  season.  Charley  Dunn 
said  that  he  had  'ordered  it  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  having 
spoken  to  his  friend  the  clerk  of 
the  weather  up  there;'  an  an- 
noonoement  which  was  received,  as 
it  always  is,  with  a  burst  of  laughter 
that  very  foolish  announcement 
as  if  some^iing  witty  had  been  said. 
But  then  Charley  Dunn  was  pri- 
vileged; a  'chartered  libertine'  he 
used  to  call  himself,  spreading  out 
bis  arms  for  butterfly  wings ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  canons  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived  to  believe  in  his 
wit,  and  accept  his  sayings  as  of  the 
finest  quality  of  humour.  He  was, 
in  fiict,  the  crowned  Punch  of  the 
Brough-Bridge  community ;  though, 
to  do  him  justice,  his  baton  was 
made  only  of  pasteboard  and  hurt 
no  one's  knuckles ;  and  as  he  wore 
his  pinchbeck  gracefully,  and  gave 
himself  no  airs  of  sovereignty, 
society  felt  no  special  call  to  drop 
the  tinsel  into  the  smelting  pot  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  residuum 
of  gold  at  the  bottom.  So  that 
when  he  talked  nonsense  about  the 
weather  to-day,  and  laid  himself  out 
to  do  his  part  of  the  general  enter- 
tainment with  more  than  ordinary 
energy,  every  one  was  open-mouthed 
with  anticipation,  and  perfectly  sure 
that  the  sunshine  and  Charley  Dunn 
could '  beat  even  fate  and  the  enemy,' 
whatever  that  might  mean. 

They  made  a  pleasant  party  on 
the  whole,  though  there  was  the 
usual  admixture  of  the  'doubtful 
element' — ^the  old  maids,  starched 
matrons,  and  stiff-backed  '  propriety 
men,'  who  have  always  to  be  asked 
on  such  occasions,  and  who  are  al- 
ways so  firightfally  sure  to  come. 
There  was,  first,  the  little  group  of 


confessed  aristocrats,  the  first-olass 
people  of  the  place,  headed  by  old 
Lady  Scratchley,  third  cousin  to  a 
duke  in  her  own  right,  and  widow 
of  a  ruined  baronet,  but  who  might 
have  been  own  sister  to  the  queen, 
and  the  deposed  occupant  of  a 
principality,  for  the  amoimt  of  con- 
descension and  fallen  grandeur  that 
she  displayed ;  and  by  her  ode,  as 
polite  and  courtly  as  though  she 
were  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  doing 
homage  to  a  sovereign  (this  was  to 
show  the  second  class  what  court 
manners  and  the  aristocracy  were 
like),  was  Miss  Le  Jeune,  of  the 
gooa  old  county  family— a  little 
decayed  now  unhappily,  and  no 
longer  possessing  the  original  seat 
She  was  a  lady  of  a  obtain  age, 
with  a  high  nose,  thin  lips,  and 
straight  eyebrows,  who  laid  im- 
measurable stress  on  blood  and  had 
a  lofty  contempt  for  'mere  money' 
— money  got  by  trade  being  her 
especial  aversion.  With  her  was 
tall  and  slender  auburn-haired  Mibs 
Tumbull,  her  niece,  '  whose  father 
was  unfortunately  only  a  younger 
son,  but  a  man  of  family  and  quite 
thoroughbred:'  that  meaning,  it' 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  'as 
poor  as  a  rat,  and  too  proud  and 
lazy  to  work.'  Wherefore,  on  the 
strength  of  her  gentlehood,  Annie 
Tumbull  went  about  the  world 
with  her  head  tossed  up  to  the 
clouds;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  blue 
forget-me-nots  in  her  bonnet  were 
of  the  'poorest  style  of  artificial 
flower  known,'  as  Lady  Scratchley's 
confidential  maid  remarked,  just  a 
trifle  disdainfully.  But  then  she 
had  good  blood  in  her  veins, 
which  every  one  has  not,  and  so 
had  a  right  to  toss  up  her  head,  and 
look  for  a  Prince  I'lorimel  at  ti^o 
very  least  Also,  in  the  same  group 
stood  Miss  Grand  ville,  a  deceased 
dean's  daughter,  who  talked  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  and  took  it  as 
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a  personal  affront  if  any  one  ex- 
pressed Low  Church  opinions  in 
her  presence  —  a  handsome  young 
woman,  but  stiff  and  reserved, 
fraternising  only  with  the  Ijo  Jeuno, 
and  oven  that  not  too  cordially. 
The  flowery- wiprgod  old  lady  was 
too  light-minded  for  her,  and  ex- 
acted too  much  subserviency ;  and 
Miss  Grand^ille  felt  it  due  to  her- 
self, as  the  representative  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  to  stand  on  her 
rights,  and  rather  demand  respect 
from  the  secular  power  than  pay 
it*  For  which  reason  she  and  my 
Lady  Scratchley  were  generally  at 
arras'  length,  and  hated  one  another 
heartily. 

The  gentlemen  flanking  this  little 
coterie  were  Admiral  Price,  a 
monkey-faced  old  sailor  with  not 
too  many  brains ;  Whiting  Fox,  the 
retired  diplomatist,  and  his  son, 
young  Mr.  Whiting  Fox,  down  from 
the  Home  Office  on  his  leave; 
Colonel  Badger  and  Captain  Tur- 
botte :  all  of  them,  save  the  young 
Home  Office  Adonis,  elderly,  un- 
married (bachelors  or  widowers), 
and  ineligible.  Close  to  this  small 
knot  of  exclusives  stood  the  three 
Miss  Globbs  and  their  four  brothers ; 
a  tall,  large-limbed,  well-developed 
family,  with  loud  voices,  a  clear 
enunciation,  and  decided  leanings  to 
the  muscular  side  of  Christian 
living.  They  were  more  than  a 
little  fast,  these  young  i)eople ;  but 
good-hearted  enough,  and  with  no 
very  dangerous  propensities;  still, 
there  the  taint  was;  and  though 
they  were  general  favourites,  it  was 
under  protest,  and  '  what  a  pity  it 
is'  always  added  to  their  names. 
But  as  no  one  could  deny  their  good- 
nature, or  the  inherent  innocency 
of  their  natures,  they  came  at  last 
to  be  as] well  known  for  'chartered 
libertinism  *  as  Charley  Dunn  him- 
self, and  with  as  complete  immunity 
from  untoward  consequences.  They 
always  had  a  long  following  of 
penniless  comets  and  young  colle- 
gians not  yet  come  to  their  estates, 
and  not  likely  to  do  so ;  charming 
men,  but  not  of  the  marrying  order; 
and  party  givers  who  knew  them 
took  care  to  leave  a  tolerable  margin 
for  contingencies:  so  that,  when 
tiiej  came  to-day,  accompanied  by 


four  or  five  'useful  men,*  it  was 
only  what  was  ex2)ectcd,  and  no  one 
was  surprised. 

Then  there  was  !Miss  Moss,  the 
oriental -looking  belle  of  Cheltenham 
for  a  season,  to  whom  tradition  and 
ill-natured  gossip  assigned  an  ear- 
lier patronymic  than  that  which 
she  bore  now,  and  her  brother, 
young  Abraham  Moss,  if  anything 
more  decidedly  oriental  than  her- 
self: and  these  two  young  people 
were  the  cleverest  and  most  enter- 
taining of  the  company.  And  there 
were  the  two  Miss  Hawtreys  from 
London,  who  played  and  sang 
themselves  into  society  everywhere, 
but  whose  parents  and  kinsfolk 
were  mythical  and  of  quite  unknown 
condition :  and  pretty,  affected,  sen- 
timental Mary  Dowthwaite;  and 
bluff  Margaret  Wood — her  friends 
called  her  Maggie,  and  a  few  Maggie 
Lauder — who  spoke  her  mind  to 
every  one,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
care  whose  toes  she  trod  on.  There 
were  several  more;  young  men  of 
varying  fortunes  and  very  varying 
features ;  young  ladies  of  less  dis- 
tinctly-marked individuality — some 
strangers  whom  no  one  of  the  old 
set  know,  and  who  did  not  know 
each  other :  and  then  there  were  the 
staid  married  couples  of  a  certain 
age  to  give  a  sanction  and  con- 
sistency to  the  whole. 

'  Must  have  veal  pies  and  legs  of 
Iamb  before  we  come  to  the  sweets !' 
said  Charley  Dunn  in  an  apologetic 
kind  of  way,  defending  his  admini- 
stration to  the  young  ladies.  And 
among  them  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Harmer  Hunter,  the  giver  of  the 
pic-nic,  standing  near  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  St.  John,  Uttle  Georgie  Fenton's 
half-sister  and  her  husband.  And 
then  there  was  little  Georgie  herself, 
and  papa's  private  secretary,  young 
Mr.  Roger  Lewin. 

Mrs.  St.  John,  a  black-eyed,  sharp- 
faced  little  woman,  was  many  years 
older  than  little  Greorgie;  old 
enough  indeed,  to  have  been  her 
mother,  though  she  would  have 
been  very  much  disgusted  had  any 
one  said  so  in  her  hearing,  being 
of  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
revelations  of  time,  and  who  insist 
on  juvenility  to  the  last  day  of 
their   lives.    And  being  so  mnoh 
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older,  it  was  bat  nfttozal  that  afae 
afaoold  exercise  a  maternal  kind  of 
control  orer  her  young  sister,  whose 
mother  had  died  when  the  little  one 
was  bom,  poor  thing!  though,  as 
Oecnrgie  nsed  to  saj  with  tears  in 
her  pretty  eyes,  and  scmie  show  of 
season, '  ^e  need  not  be  always  so 
cross,  and  treat  me  so  like  a  naughty 
child.  I  am  nineteen  now,  and 
surely  ought  to  know  how  to 
behare !' 

Which  was  in  reference  chiefly  to 
Mra  St  John's  expresskm  of  gniTe 
displeasure — excited  eren  to  that 
point  <^  wrath  which  eulminated  in 
boxing  her  young  sister's  ears — when 
she  found  hex  in  the  great  drawing- 
room  playing  chess  aJone  with  Mr. 
Boger  Lewin, '  only  a  priTate  secre- 
tary '  if  you  wfll,  but  a  dangerous 
young  man  enough  in  the  eyes  of  an 
^Ider  sister  canful  about  settle- 
ments, and  inimical  to  pcartionless 
love. 

Mrs.  St  John  had  no  very  strict 
acquaintance  with  iovc  in  any  of  its 
aspects,  being  one  of  the  hard  sort, 
as  her  maid  used  to  say,  witb  no 
sympathies  or  a&ctions  that  had  not 
a  substantial  bearing.  *  She  was  an 
energetic  little  busybody  who  must 
interfere  in  eyery  one's  concerns,  but 
neTer  to  good  or  kindliness ;  a  con- 
ceited, sharp-tempered,  restless,  and 
essentially  Tulgar  woman — hex  very 
manners,  indeed,  being  not  of  the 
smooth  and  undulating  character 
belonging  to  her  order,  but  spiky 
where  they  were  not  angular;  Tery 
worldly  withal,  and  anxious  that  no 
one  connected  with  her  should  walk 
in  any  path,  social  or  sjHritual,  of 
wbidi  she  had  n(^  first  set  the 
boundaxies  and  trodden  down  the 
causeway.  Her  present  great  ol^ct 
was  to  marry  si^r  Georgie  to  Mr. 
Sanmel  Harmer  Hunter,  a  well-con- 
ditioned, not  ill-looking,  and  Tery 
wealthy  iron  merchant  from  the  Black 
Count^:  a  little  older  than  Georgie, 
certainly  (he  was  fifty -one  last 
birthday),  but  still  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  and  bearing  his  years  teiTely. 
Besides,  'it  is  better  to  be  an  old 
man's  darling  than  a  young  man's 
slaye,'  was  Ate.  St.  John's  perpetual 
commentary,  when  that  obstructive 
clause  was  mentioned  as  a  thing 
material  to  the  question.    Nothing 


was  wanting  for  the  consmmnation 
of  her  wishes  but  the  young  lady's 
own  consent,  and  this  she  refused 
to  giro ;  though  her  sister  talked  to 
her  by  the  hour  together;  and  Mr. 
St  John  clinched  her  every  argu- 
ment with  '  Jost  so,  Georgie ;  do  as 
your  sistfflr  tells  you;'  and  though 
sleepy,  irascible,  weak-minded  old 
pi^  lent  his  inflaence,  too,  to  the 
same  side  (when  daaghter  Carry  was 
by),  telling  Georgie  that  she  might 
'go  fiurther  and  fare  worse,'  and 
sometimes  advising  her,  for  him» 
quite  strenuously;  but  promising, 
being  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  if 
passionate,  and  very  fond  of  his 
young  daughter,  that  he  would  not 
force  her  if  she  did  not  consent  of 
her  own  free  wilL  And  that  was 
quite  as  much  grace  as  little  Grcorgie 
could  a:peot 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Charley 
Dunn  persuaded  Mr.  Samuel  Harmer 
Hunter  to  give  a  pio-nio  to  all  the 
gentry  round  about  Brough  Bridge, 
as  the  best  means  of  making  him- 
self popular;  which, as  anew  comer, 
who  had  made  his  money  in  trade, 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  perfect- 
ing. For  the  Brough  Bridge  peopto 
prided  themselves  on  their  gentility ; 
and  even  the  very  poorest  of  the 
admirals  and  the  colonels  and  the 
withered  '  scions  of  nobility,'  as  plat- 
form orators  call  them,  publicly 
disdained  the  pretensions  to  equality 
of  a  retired  iron  merchant  from  tiie 
Black  Country,  however  rich  he 
was;  though,  to  do  them  justice, 
all  the  mothers  with  single  daugh- 
ters, and  all  the  single  daughters 
themselves,  made  up  their  private 
blandishments  for  what  was  wanting 
in  cordial  social  recognition;  and 
every  one  knew  that  their  disdain  was 
a  mere  pretence,  and  that  each  and 
all  abandoned  their  order  when  that 
order  was  out  of  sight  Like  1^ 
augurs  of  Borne,  they  could  scarcely 
look  into  each  other's  faces  with 
gravity,  when  the  'disabilities'  of 
Mr.  Hunter  were  discussed  over 
their  meagre  teas;  exclusive,  if 
meagra 

Mr.  Hunter  being  a  reticent,  self- 
sustained,  rather  thick-skinned  man, 
cared  little  for  all  this.  He  knew 
quite  well  what  time  and  money  do 
in  the  long  run;  so  he  bided  his 
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time,  spent  his  money,  and  left 
the  issue  to  the  kindly  dews  and 
genial  rains  ever  favouring  the  good 
seed.  The  sequel  proved  his  wisdom. 
When  he  and  Charley  Dunn  (Charley 
was  his  right-hand  man)  sent  out 
their  invitations  to  a  grand  pic-nio  to 
1)6  held  at  Harrow-field-sido,  every 
person  in  the  place  accepted:  and 
the  muster  on  the  Oaks  lawn,  where 
they  all  assembled  before  starting, 
numbered  seventy-five  and  a  half, 
Charley  counting  old  Trouncer,  the 
Newfoundland,  as  the  half.  {Seven ty- 
five,  including  not  only  the  rlitt  of 
Brough  Bridge  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  also  many  of  the  *  second 
class ' — those  dwellers  on  the  debat- 
able land  of  gentility,  always  to  bo 
found  in  a  community.  And  to 
have  floated  these  down  was  even 
a  greater  triumph  than  to  have 
flung  himself  on  to  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  If  Georgie  Fen  ton  would  have 
only  said  *  Yes,'  Mr.  Hunter's  cup  of 
pride  and  happiness  would  have 
been  filled  to  the  brim. 

It  was  not  only  the  retired  iron 
merchant  who  thought  the  young 
daughter  of  the  retired  banker,  in 
her  fresh  light  muslin  and  co- 
quettish hat,  the  prettiest  girl,  and 
the  most  charming,  of  the  assembly ; 
many  others  shared  his  opinion. 
Charley  Dunn  himself,  though  by 
no  means  apt  to  be  '  spooney '  on 
any  girl,  and  more  inclined  to  adoro 
all  than  to  love  one — even  he  was  a 
trifle  troubled  by  her— just  a  shade 
more  serious  towards  her  than  to- 
wards the  rest ;  and  if  he  had  had 
twopence-halfpenny  a  year,  he  used 
to  say — '  unfortunately,  he  had  only 
twopence-farthing ' — he  might  have 
felt  inclined  to  commit  himself  to 
matrimony  and  misery  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  But  besides  these  two, 
and  the  half-dozen  unattached, 
putting  out  their  feelers  everywhere, 
like  shrimps  or  sea-anemones,  for 
unknown  food,  there  was  Boger 
Fenton,  to  whom  Miss  Lewin  (he 
was  obliged  to  be  respectful,  being 
only  the  private  secretary)  was 
simply  the  realization  of  his 
womanly  ideal,  and  the  one  sole 
beloved  of  his  life.  If  Georgie 
thought  the  same  of  him  for  her 
own  part,  it  was  no  wonder ;  for  he 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow  to 


look  at;  and  of  a  fine  and  noblo 
chanu'ter ;  steadfast,  unselfish,  gene- 
rous, and  reliable ;  stem  to  men  and 
loving  to  women,  as  all  women 
desire  of  their  hero;  and  one  whose 
word,  and  power  of  endurance  — 
that  patience  of  courage— could  be 
trusted  to  any  extent.  He  was  a 
man  with  whom  women  instinctively 
felt '  safe ;'  which^adjective  expresses 
all  that  they  most  love  and  revere. 

All  being  assembled  then  on  the 
lawn,  the  question  now  was,  how 
should  they  go  to  Harrow-field- 
side?  and,  who  should  take  who? 
Charley  Dunn,  who  knew  the  unre- 
corded wishes  of  half  the  young 
men  and  of  all  the  girls,  mated  and 
marshalled  them  to  the  best  of  his 
power  and  the  plasticity  of  circum- 
stance; putting  himself  to  un- 
heard-of straits  in  his  endeavour  to 
please  everybody,  wherein  he  gene- 
rally succeeded.  However,  ill  or 
well,  he  did  it,  which  was  some- 
thing accomplished:  packing  them 
up  in  separate  parcels  according  to 
such  pleasant  admixture  as  he 
deemed  best  for  the  society  at  large, 
as  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  in- 
dividual. And  now  there  remained 
only  Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Lliss  Annie 
— who,  because  they  were  well  bom, 
were  very  careftd  of  their  company, 
and  inexorable  on  the  score  of  cha- 
peronage — the  St.  Johns  and  littlo 
Georgie,  Mr.  Hunter,  Roger  Lewin, 
and  himself: — eight  people,  four 
and  four,  to  share  in  a  phaeton  and 
a  dog-cart.  It  was  Mr.  Hunter's 
design  that  the  St  Johns  and  the 
Le  Jeunes  should  go  in  the  phaeton, 
driven  by  Charley  Dunn  or  Roger 
Lewin,  both  of  whom  were  good 
whips,  and  that  he  would  drive 
Miss  Georgiana  over  in  the  dog- 
cart ;  an  arrangement  to  which  Char- 
ley, for  his  part,  had  consented 
with  a  good  grace,  thinking  it  only 
fair  that  the  host  should  do  what  he 
liked  best  for  himself,  and  that  if  he 
'  chose  to  tool  over  Miss  Little  one 
pretty  one,  why  shouldn't  he?  He 
paid  his  money  and  he  took  his 
choice:  and  he  was  a  lucky  dog 
that  he  had  money  to  pay,  and  a 
clever  one  for  the  choice  he  made.' 
Charley  did  not  go  on  to  say  that 
he,  and  half  a  score  more,  would 
have  chosen  the  very  same  thing. 
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He  bad  tact  enough  to  keep  that  to 
himflelf.  So  the  last  party  stood  on 
the  lawn  in  the  sunlight,  waiting 
for  the  final  arrangements ;  and  of 
the  four  men  standing  there,  three 
veie  in  love  with  the  same  woman : 
and  one  was  beloved. 

And  now  a  new  complication 
arose.  Annie  and  Miss  Le  Jeune, 
seeiog  the  tarn  things  were  taking, 
^irarmly  protested  against  the  ar- 
rangement proposed.  They  would 
have  neither  Charley  nor  Boger  for 
the  charioteer  of  their  precious 
Uyes.  The  one  was  so  flighty — 
they  called  him  mercurial,  which 
had  a  grader  sound — ^he  would 
miss  the  right  turning,  or  upset 
them  in  the  ditch,  or  turn  them  out 
OTer  the  hedge;  the  other  was 
better  certainly,  but  he  was  not  ex- 
perienced enough — the  horses  would 
ran  away,  or  they  would  come  down, 
or  they  would  haye  a  fit,  or  Mai, 
said  Miss  Annie  pathetically ; 
horses  did  &int  very  often  in  Uie 
hot  weather,  poor  things !  or  they 
would  break  their  knees  or  some- 
thing; and  Mr.  EogerLewin,  though 
a  charming  young  man,  would  not 
know  what  to  do  if  there  was  an 
accident:  and  accidents  so  easily 
happen,  you  know,  without  blame 
to  any  one.  So  they  set  themselves 
in  decided  opposition,  and  talked 
and  coaxed  and  insisted  till  they 
finally  carried  their  point,  and  Sitr. 
Hnnter  found  himself  obb'ged  to 
yield  to  instances  which  had  at 
least  this  flattering  assurance,  that 
both  ladies  thought  him  sufficiently 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  yaluable 
cargo. 

Mrs.  St  John  took  no  part  in  the 
«iiBciission ;  neither  did  little  Geor- 
gie;  unless,  indeed,  that  might 
be  called  taking  a  part  which  was 
simply  looking  up  at  Boger  Lewin 
once,  and  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
'You  drive  me,'  as  they  stood  a 
1^  apart:  she  digging  round 
holes  in  the  lawn  with  her  parasol, 
and  he  arranging  the  lash  of  a  whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  But 
when  the  pretty  arguing  had  ceased, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  had  yielded  with  a 
▼ery  blank  face— 'I  think  the  ar- 
rangement a  very  good  one ;'  then, 
said  Mrs.  St.  John,  'we  four  ladies 
in  the  phaeton,  and  Mr.  Hunter  and 


Mr.  St  John-  on  the  box.  Mr.  Lewin 
and  Mr.  Dunn  can  break  each  other's 
necks  in  the  dog-cart.'  Mr.  Hunter's 
face  brightened.  He  would  have 
rubbed  his  hands  if  he  had  dared; 
as  it  was,  he  gave  a  small  unmelo- 
dious  chuckle,  and  clumsily  rubbed 
his  chin. 

*0h,  no,  Carry!'  said  Georgie 
hastily.  '  I  want  to  go  in  the  dog- 
cart. I  hate  sitting  with  my  back  to 
the  horses— you  know  I  do.* 

*  You  shall  sit  on  the  box,  then, 
with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  St.  John  shall 
come  inside,'  suggested  Mrs.  St 
John  amiably. 

Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Miss  Annie 
looked  at  each  other,  and  a  smile, 
not  at  all  of  the  kind  poets  call 
hom'ed,  crisped  up  their  lips  like 
vinegar. 

'BJsither  an  extraordinary  place 
for  a  young  lady,  is  it  not?'  said 
Miss  Le  Jeune  coldly. 

'  Oh !  in  the  country  one  doesn't 
mind  a  little  relaxing  of  the  reins,' 
said  Mrs.  St  John  very  tranquilly. 

*  I  can  drive  Miss  Fenton  over  in 
the  dog-cart,'  then  said  Boger  Lewin, 
coming  forward  with  his  steady 
cheery  air,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
possessor  of  half  a  million,  and  not 
'only  the  private  secretary,  my 
dear.'  'Mr.  Dunn  can  sit  behind 
and  keep  guard;  and  you  know,' 
smiling  and  tossing  up  his  bright 
brown  hair,  with  a  very  pardonable 
affectation  of  modesty,  '  I  am  not  a 
very  despicable  whip— at  least  not 
for  one  horse.'  (He  was  the  best  in 
the  whole  countiy  side.)  *  Don't  you 
think  my  plan  the  best,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ?'  he  continued :  '  it  disposes  of  a 
great  many  difficulties.' 

'  By  far  the  best,'  said  Miss  Le 
Jeune  quite  warmly. 

'  So  nice  for  Miss  Fenton  in  the 
dog-cart  i'  said  Miss  Annie  as  if  she 
envied  her. 

*  Absurd !  impracticable  1'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  St.  John  in  her  high 
voice;  and,  'I  confess  I  had  not 
contemplated  this  '  arrangement,' 
chimed  in  Mr.  Hunter,  speaking 
slowly,  and  evidently  displeased. 

'  What  would  Miss  G^rgie  her- 
self like?'  said  Charley  good-na- 
turedly. He  was  always  thoughtful 
of  her,  and  put  her  pleasures  be- 
yond and  above  most  social  laws; 
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and  then  he  hated  a  fuss,  and 
drtja^l  *  hitches'  in  a  days  enjoy- 
ment. *  That  shall  decide  it,  Hun- 
ter, sliall  it  not?  We  are  all  ar- 
guing as  to  the  custody  of  Miss 
Georgio,  without  giving  her  a  voice, 
and  1  call  that  shabby!" 

'If  it  is  left  to  me,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  go  in  the  dog- cart  with  Mr. 
Dunn  and  ^Ir.  Lewin,'  said  Georgie 
hastily,  but  with  a  deep  blush. 

Mr.  Hunter  bowed,  rallying  him- 
self so  far  as  to  say»  a  little  grump- 
ily, though  he  did  his  best  to  look 
graceful,  *  You  are  the  queen,  Miss 
Fenton,  and  have  only  to  command 
your  worshippers.' 

And  again  Miss  Le  Jeune  and 
Ikfiss  Annie  looked  at  each  other, 
and  smiled  crispily. 

'  Your  father  shall  hear  of  this, 
J^Iiss,'  whispered  Mrs.  St.  John, 
grasping  her  arm  as  she  passed  so 
savagely  that  the  red  marks  could 
1)6  seen  quite  plainly  through  the 
muslin.  But  Georgie  was  too  happy 
to  be  resentful.  She  was  young 
and  in  love,  and  the  present  mo- 
ment was  her  all,  and  the  future 
might  never  come ;  so  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  spiteful  pinch,  but 
only  answered  coaxingly,  *  Don't  be 
angry,  Carry,  dear,'  as  she  jumped 
into  the  dog-cart  briskly.  And  then 
the  most  radiant  and  innocently- 
loving  little  face  in  the  world  turned 
like  a  sunbeam  upon  the  heavier 
party  in  the  phaeton,  and  a  shower 
of  smiles  and  nods  and  handwav- 
ings  followed  them  so  long  as  they 
were  in  sight,  as  they  rattled  off 
into  the  summer  lane  of  trees  and 
wild  flowers, 

'  She  will  be  obliged  to  me,  at  all 
events,  for  yielding  to  her  wishes,' 
said  ^Ir.  Hunter  in  a  musing  way 
to  ^Ir.  St.  John  on  the  box  beside 
him.  (Miss  Annie  had  put  in  a 
faint  claim  for  the  place,  but  Mrs. 
St  John  had  out-manoeuvred  ?ier, 
without  leaving  her  a  chance.)  Mr. 
St  Jolm  held  his  peace :  he  could 
have  said  too  much. 

*  Thank  you,  Roger,  dear  Roger !' 
said  little  Georgie  simply,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm  as  they  drove 
off— the  phaeton  was  now  out  of 
Bight 

Roger  Lewin  looked  at  her,  as 
she  said  this;  a  look  of  such  infi- 


nite tenderness,  and  the  man's  in- 
tensity of  love,  that  Charley  Dunn, 
who  just  then  turned  round  on  the 
back  seat  to  speak  to  them,  compre- 
hcmlcil  the  situation  in  an  instant, 
and  knew  the  secret  which  had  been 
kei)t  so  religiously  between  them  for 
six  weeks  or  more. 

*  By  Jove !'  said  Charley  to  him- 
self, and  he  turned  quite  cold  for  a 
moment,  *  this  is  awkward.' 

*  What  else  could  I  have  done?' 
said  Roger  to  her  softly.  *  It  was 
a  bold  thing  to  brave  your  sister  so 
openly,  but  it  had  to  come.  It  has 
to  come  in  real  earnest,  you  know, 
Georgie  dearest,  sooner  or  later,  if 
we  would  be  true  or  happy.' 

*  Yes,  but  still  it  was  so  good  of 
you!'  repeated  Georgie  fervently. 
'  For  I  know  that  you  felt  for  me 
more  than  for  yourself,  and  that  it 
was  to  release  and  please  me  you 
came  forward  and  upset  them  all.' 

'  And  not  to  please  myself  at  all?' 
returned  Roger,  with  a  lover's  smile. 
*  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  quite  so  un- 
selfish, little  darling,  as  you  would 
make  me  out ;  and  that  if  I  thought 
of  your  pleasure  a  little,  I  thought 
a  great  deal  of  my  own.' 

'Oh!  that  is  the  old  argument, 
you  naughty  boy!'  said  Georgie, 
laughing  and  blufiiiing. 

*  Which  one  ?  we  have  so  many ! 
The  argument  as  to  which  loves  the 
other  best,  or  who  will  hold  out  the 
longest?' 

She  did  not  answer  this,  bat 
looked  up  at  him  shyly,  and  yet 
with  so  much  frankness  in  her  love, 
if  with  maiden  bashfulness  in  the 
expression  of  it,  that  it  needed  all 
Roger's  self-command  not  to  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss 
her  in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
Charley.  Why  should  he  not?  he 
thought '  She  was  his,  so  &r  as 
love  and  plighted  troth  could  make 
her ;  why  should  he  not  confess  the 
love  she  had  given  him,  and  claim 
both  recognition  and  fulfilment? 
But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and 
Roger  did  nothing  of  so  expressive  a 
nature  that  it  could  never  be  glossed 
over  again.  He  only  took  her  small 
and  pleasant  hand,  and  pressed  it 
np  against  his  heart 

The  drive  was  very  delightful,  at 
least  to  two  out  of  the  three,  for 
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<9nriey  had  not  nmofa  share  in  Onb 
fun,  as  he  phiased  it     Knowing 
vhat  was  expeoted  of  him  fae  dig- 
eeeetlj  kept  hn  eyes  and  his  tongue 
to  himself;  too  well  yersed  in  the 
srtaad  mjslBry  of  his  normal  oha- 
ncter,  that  of '  playing  gooseherry/ 
not  to  be  aware  that,  before  they 
bid  driven  half  a  mile,  if  he  woold 
cdy  elEioe  himself  they  would  haye 
ibrgotten  his  very  existence  in  the 
fieibfifiB  of   their   content.     As  it 
ployed.    Wrapped  np  in  the  impe* 
xioas    selfishness    of    love,    they 
|M8Bed  the  blooming  sammer  hours 
m.  the  heaven  of  young  lovers ;  and 
when  tiiey  drove  up  to  Harrow- 
ield-side,    where   every   one   was 
wstting  for  them,  were  ready  to 
swear  that  th^  had  not  been  half 
an  hour  on  the  road,  though  the 
heavy  old  phaeton  and  its  sulkn 
diso(Hitented  freight  had  been  there 
more  than  that  time  before  them. 
Tb^  came,  strmigUiened  for  any- 
thing  that  might  happen :  strength- 
ened for  Mrs.  St  John's  angry  eyes, 
for  Miss  Annie's  unpleasant  sinile, 
and  Min  Le  Jeune's  disagreeable 
insintiations ;  strengthened  for  even 
Mr.  Hunter's  very  natural  self-re- 
piyment  in  the  instant  possession 
which  he  took   of  little  Georgie, 
evidently  intoiding  to  appropriate 
her  (if  he  oould)  for  the  whole  of 
^  day  after;  strengthened  for  open 
war  and  for  secret  plots,  by  one  oi 
^6  longest  spells  of  uninterrupted 
iBterooorse,  and  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  confidential  talks  they 
had  Gw&c  had  together.    If  Georgie 
I'enton  and  lU^er  Lewin  were  in 
^  with  each  other  when  the  sun 
loie  to-day,  what  oould  it  be  called 
>u»w?   As  Georgie  said  afterwards, 
in  her  simple  way,  '  I  felt  that  I 
^M  married  to  him,  and  that  it 
^ould  be  a  crime,  and  impossible, 
e^tobreakitoflf.' 

The  pio-nic  was  a  success.  Char* 
'^  Biuin  had  sworn  it,  striking 
P^OQs  wiUi  Miss  Louisa  Globb,  who 
bet  him  a  shagreen  dgaivcase 
Jpmst  a  dog-headed  tiding-whip, 
^  it  would  'hitch  somewhere: 
pic-nic8  always  did ;'  and  though  he 
JJJ»  taken  aback  by  the  diBcoveiy 
^  bad  made,  and  dismayed  at  the 
^  of  the  'mess  Httie  Miss  had 
Wberaelfinto,'  yet  he  shook  him- 


self free  iirom  all  embarrassing  re- 
flections when  the  time  for  action 
came,  and  exerted  himself,  as  usual, 
to  put  the  whole  thing  on  castors, 
as  the  French  say. 

The  day  was  fine,  which  was  one 
essential  secured;  and  there  was 
enough  and  to  spare  of  whom  to 
choose  for  partners  and  comrades. 
Young  people  paired  themselves  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  and  wandered 
away  together  with  that  pretence  of 
unconsciousness  we  aU  know  of; 
and  their  elders  agglomerated  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  fed  each 
other  with  flattery  or  gossip,  as  the 
taste  of  the  majority  went.  Mrs.  St. 
John  made  profuse  demonstrations 
to  Lady  Scratohley,  who  disliked 
her  to  almost  plebeian  vehemence, 
and  thought  her  '  low,'  wherein  her 
ladyship  was  not  so  far  out;  and 
Mias  Grandville  and  Miss  Le  Jeune 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party, 
criticising  the  young  ladies  of  the 
assembly,  and,  strangely  enough, 
finding  none  of  them  all  pretty  or 
well  dressed,  amiable  or  well  man- 
nered. But  then  they  were  both 
ladies  of  immense  refinement,  and 
had  high  ideals.  The  monkey-faced 
admunl  singled  out  Maggie  Wood, 
because  she  was  as  bluff  as  himself; 
and  the  two  made  no  end  of  amui^- 
ment  for  all  within  ear-shot  of  their 
rough  play.  The  Miss  Globbs,  and 
their  brothers,  and  their  useful  men, 
multiplied  themselves,  like  so  many 
Yishntis,  and  formed  concentric 
circles  of  laughter  everywhere — 
being  poor,  this  was  their  manner  of 
paying  for  their  entertainment  by 
society.  The  two  Miss  Hawtreys 
sang  their  last  new  songs  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  guitar  which 
one  carried,  and  of  the  concertina 
of  which  the  other  was  the  social 
•  proferaor.'  Miss  Moss  was  superb, 
haughty,  and  a  little  insolent  in 
her  cleverness;  and  pretty  Mary 
Dowthwaite  looked  langxushingly  at 
young  Abraham,  on  his  side  not 
backward  to  attract  as  many  lan- 
guishing looks  as  good  fortune  and 
the  young  ladies  would  throw  in 
his  way;  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  bright  colours, 
animated  faces,  picturesque  groups, 
and  universal  jollity,  as  the  company 
dispersed  among  the  trees  of  the 
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field-side  copse,  or  sat  on  the  fresh 
dry  grass  of  the  meadows,  or  perched 
themselves  up  on  the  tall  banks,  all 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  their  natural  ability,  this  warm, 
sunshiny,  glorious  summer  day. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  kind  in  his  way 
to  all.  A  Uttle  heavy,  perhaps,  and 
utterly  bankrupt  in  the  small 
change  of  conversation  ;  but  mean- 
ing to  be  kind,  which  goes  a  long 
way.  He  did  liis  arbitrary,  clumsy 
best  to  keep  Georgio  tacked  to  his 
arm  all  the  day ;  and  sbe,  partly  for 
gratitude  and  partly  for  fear  of  ob- 
servation, let  lierself  be  led  captive 
imtil  dinner-time;  but  then  she 
slipped  her  leash,  and  managed  in 
the  simplest  and  yet  the  cleverest 
way  in  the  world  to  get  a  seat  next 
to  Koger  Lewin,  far  away  from  both 
host  and  elder  sister;  and  when 
dinner  was  over,  she  made  her  escape 
into  the  wood:  whether  alone  or 
not  no  one  ever  knew.  But  the 
latter  half  of  the  day  was  passed 
without  her  sweet  face  among  the 
players  at  croquet  and  Aunt  Sally ; 
and  it  was  only  when  evening  and 
mustering  time  came,  that  she  re- 
appeared—no one  quite  knew  when, 
or  how,  or  whence — her  hands  full 
of  wild  flowers,  her  eyes  full  of  love, 
and  her  heart  so  full  of  happiness, 
she  scarce  knew  how  to  hold  it  all 
together  without  letting  it  run  out 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  A  short 
time  after  Eoger  Lewin  joined  the 
group  where  she  was  ;  and  he,  too, 
came  in  the  same  apparitional  way, 
looking,  as  Mary  Dowthwaite  said 
softly, '  as  if  he  had  met  an  angel  in 
the  wood.' 

'  Like  Balaam's  beast,'  said  young 
Abraham  Moss,  who  did  not  like 
him. 

So  IVIr.  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter  s 
grand  coup  went  off  to  perfection. 
There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
laughing  and  almost  as  much  flirt- 
ing ;  some  friendships  struck  up — 
some,  too,  disintegrated]  finally 
and  sent  crumbling  to  chaos ;  and 
some  pleasanter  bonds,  and  stricter, 
just  begun  in  the  weaving;  and 
much  that  was  charming  if  less  that 
was  intense,  as  the  order  and  result 
of  the  day's  experience.  And  when 
they  all  separated  after  a  delicious 
dance  and  a  first-rate  supper  at  the 


Oaks— Mr.  Hunter's  place  — every 
one  agreed  that  it  was  the  most 
delightful  thing  ever  given  at 
Brough  Bridge  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
popularity  was  assured,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  retired  iron  mer- 
chant condoned  and  done  with. 

But  there  is  always  a  manvais 
quart  a'heure  after  every  joy;  the 
bill  that  must  be  paid  when  the 
cakes  have  been  eaten  and  the  wine 
has  been  drunk;  and  this  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  to  come  to  Eoger 
and  Georgie.  ISIrs.  St.  John  had 
left  them  rope  enough  for  the  hang- 
ing. All  the  day  after  the  first 
brush  about  the  carriage  she 
had  purposely  ignored  the  existence 
either  of  sister  or  secretary.  Her 
sharp  eyes,  and  hers  alone,  had  de- 
tected little  Georgie  stealing  off  into 
the  wood  where  Eoger  Lewin  had 
sauntered  not  so  long  l)efore— and 
she  ,had  held  her  peace :  nay,  she 
had  even  seen  George's  fresh  muslm 
whisking  through  briars  and  bram- 
bles, in  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
lonely  place  where  Love  might  take 
his  ease  and  not  need  Caution  to 
stand  sentinel  against  intruders-- 
and  still  she  held  her  peace:  but 
when  they  all  reached  home,  then 
the  storm  burst  forth;  and  fat,  lazy, 
irascible  old  papa  lost  a  night's  rest 
for  trouble  at  the  ill  news  his 
'daughter  St.  John'  brought  him. 
He  was  a  proud  man,  though  a 
vacillating  and  a  weak,  and  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  lus  prize  child 
to  fling  herself  away  on  a  young 
fellow  like  Eoger  Lewin — a  mere 
nobody,  all  very  well  in  his  way, 
but  with  only  character  and  good 
looks  for  his  fortune.  And  that 
didn't  seem  quite  enough  to  the  old 
banker,  used  to  deal  with  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  So  the  next 
morning  the  young  secretary  was 
sent  for,  betimes,  into  the  library, 
and  shown  his  bill— the  cost  of 
yesterday's  confirmation  of  his 
love. 

'  So,  young  man !'  cried  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  pushing  his  spectacles  up  over 
his  forehead,  and  looking  at  Eoger 
with  as  much  disdain  as  anger ;  '  & 
pretty  use  you  have  made  of  your 
time,  I  hear ;  and  a  fine  return  for 
all  my  kindness  to  you  I* 

'  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  have 
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heard  anythmg  nnfayonrable  of  me/ 
ftDswered  Roger  quietly. 

'Un&vourable?  Oh!  you  call  it 
im&voarable,  do  you?  Well  done^ 
Mr.  Roger!  You  can  be  mealy- 
mouthed  to  yourself,  I  see,  howeyer 
bold  in  action.  Disgraceful,  sir; 
dishonourable,  unmcuily ;  that's 
what  /  call  it!  Unfavourable,  in- 
deed!   I  like  that!' 

Roger  flushed.  'May  I  know 
the  conduct  to  which  you  apply 
these  terms,  Mr.  Fenton?'  he  then 
said.  '  They  are  hard  words  for  a 
nuin  to  hear  unconnected  with  any 
definite  fact.' 

'Gome,  come,  Mr.  Roger!  this 
kmd  of  bravado  will  not  do  for  me ! 
You  know  well  enough  what  I 
mean ;  and  to  affect  this  simpering 
ignorance  is  only  to  add  hypocrisy 
to  dishonour.  Yes,  sir;  hypocrisy 
to  dishonour:  I  repeat  it.  What  is 
all  this,  I  hear,  of  you  and  my 
daughter.  Miss  Fenton,  eh,  sir? 
Answer  me  that,  I  say  1'  striking  the 
table  with  his  fist 

'I  do  not  know  what  you  have 
beard,  Mr.  Fenton,'  answered  Roger, 
laifiing  his  eyes  full  to  the  old  mao's. 
'I  only  know  what  I  have  to  tell ;  I 
love  your  daughter,  and  she  loves 
me;  beyond  this,  I  have  nothing  to 


Mr.  Fenton's  pufl^  fsuse  changed 
corionsly  during  his  secretary's 
andacious  speech. 

'You  love  my  daughter,  and  she 
loves  youl  Oh !  that^  it ;  is  it?'  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  speaking  in  a 
slow,  deliberate  way,  quite  diflferent 
to  his  former  petulance.  '  Well,  then, 
let  us  argue  the  matter  coolly,  Mr. 
Boger.  There  is  nothing  like  cool- 
ness and  Cocker.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  rushed  into  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities without  consideration  ? 
If  you  have  induced  my  daughter 
to  love  you,  you  must  have  some 
plans  for  the  future;  marriage,  I 
should  suppose,  and  a  home,  and 
all  that?  What,  now,  have  you  got 
to  offer  her?'  crossing  his  legs; 
'what  is  your  fortune?  and  what 
settlements  will  you  make  on  her  ? 
I  am  not  hard,  you  see,  or  unreason- 
able, and  can  discuss  the  matter 
cahnly.' 

'I  can  make  no  settlements, and 
I  have  no  assured  fortune.    I  have 
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only  my  love,  my  brains,  and  my 
hands,'  answered  Roger  a  little 
grandly. 

'Poor  pay,  young  man!  poor  pay! 
I  doubt  the  pot  boiling  over  that 
fire.' 

'  With  love  and  courage,  it  is  not 
such  a  very  bad  prospect !'  returned 
Roger  smiling,  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Fenton's  manner.  Love  is  so  cre- 
dulous of  good ! 

'Love  and  a  fiddlestick's  end!' 
roared  Georgie's  father,  blazing  out 
again.  'Don't  talk  your  absurd 
sentimentalities  to  me,  sir !  There's 
no  rational  business  in  them  I  I  ask 
you  again;  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
for  my  daughter?' 

'Work  to  maintain  her;  as  you 
worked,  dear  sir,  when  you  were 
young,  and  married  Mrs.  St  John's 
mother.' 

'Now  look.  Master  Roger,'  said 
Mr.  Fenton,  uncrossing  his  legs  and 
speaking  not  imkindly — for  he  really 
liked  the  lad,  and  was  almost  as 
sorry  as  he  was  angry  at  the  whole 
affair — *  this  kind  of  folly  must  come 
to  on  end.  You  must  see  for  yourself 
that  it  has  no  root,  no  foundation,  no 
possibility  of  future  life  in  it.  Give- 
it  up,  boy,  as  a  dream— very  natural 
perhaps,  to  your  age  and  inex- 
perience— but  as  a  dream  that  must 
be  shaken  oflf.  I  trust  your  word  so* 
thoroughly,  that  if  you  will  now 
promise  me  on  your  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  to  have  done  with  this 
folly,  I  will  overlook  the  past,  and 
we  will  go  on  again  as  before.  Give 
me  your  word,  Roger,  and  let  the 
thing  stand  by.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  feel  all  your 
kindness,  an4  understand  it  to  the 
utmost,'  answered  Roger;  'but  I 
cannot  give  up  your  daughter's 
love,  or  her  promise.  So  long  p. 
she  remains  true  to  me,  I  will 
remain  irue  to  her;  and  after.  I 
cannot  give  her  up,  save  at  her  own 
desire.' 

'  Then  we  must  port,  Mr.  Lewin  ;: 
we  must  part,'  said  Mr.  Fenton 
testily. 

Roger  turned  pale.  'I  cannot 
remonstrate,  Mr.  Fenton,'  he  said 
sadly ;  '  you  are  in  your  right  here, 
and  I  have  but  to  obey/ 

'I  am  sorry  for  it,  Roger,  very 
sorry;    very  sorry  indeed   to   lose 
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you,  becanpe  I  really  like  yon,  and, 
until  now,  have  respected  you ;  mnl 
you  just  suit  me.  But  I  cannot 
keep  a  younp:  naan  abont  me  wlio 
makes  love  to  ray  daughter,  and 
wants  to  marry  her  on  nothing  a 
year.  You  have  \x^n  a  fool,  my 
boy,  that's  all ;  but  we  part  in  no 
ill  feeling,  remember;  and  when  1 
can  befriend  you,  I  will.  I  wish 
you  had  not  l>een  a  fool,  Koger!' 
He  put  out  his  hand  kindly,  and 
looked  at  the  young  man  with 
almost  tentlemess. 

lioger  shook  his  hand  warmly. 
*  Promise  me  one  thing  only,  dear 
eir,'  he  said  earnestly ;  *  promise 
that  there  shall  be  no  unfair  play 
with  your  daughter ;  but  leave  me 
free  to  win  her,  if  I  can  satisfy  your 
requirements.* 

*/  will  do  nothing/  said  Mr. 
Fen  ton,  emphatically.  '  I  cannot 
answer  for  others,*  he  added  below 
his  lireath. 

'Thank  you,  sir,*  again  said 
Roger ;  '  your  promise  is  every  tiling 
to  mo.*  Then  he  turned  away,  once 
again  looking  back  and  bidding 
good-bye  before  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  for  the  last  time  as  Mr. 
Teuton's  private  secretary. 

*  1  wonder,*  said  the  old  man  to 
himself  half  aloud;  and  then  he 
stopped  and  thought  *  Oh  no !  no  !* 
he  cried  out,  'what  would  Carry 
say!* 

liOgcr  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
little  Georgie.  She,  too,  had  had 
her  fears  about  the  *  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour;*  and  knowing  that  her 
lover  had  been  summoned  at  an 
unusual  time  by  her  father,  hung 
about  the  passage,  waiting  for  his 
appearance. 

*  Come  with  me  a  moment,  alone,* 
said  Roger  in  a  low  voice.  'I 
must  see  you  alone,  Georgie,  what- 
ever happens  r 

She  felt  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  clang  to  him  lovingly ; 
not  weakly,  but  with  all  her  heart 
of  love  and  girlish  tenderness  cen- 
tered in  that  one  earnest,  dinging 
touch.  They  went  into  the  conser- 
vatory— that  favourite  place  for 
lovers;  and  there  Roger  told  her 
what  both  knew  would  have  to  come 
when  their  secret  was  discovered; 
that  Mr.  Fenton  knew  all ;  that  he 


was  dismissed,  and  must  leave  the 
house  to-day. 

*  To-day  !*  said  poor  Georgie 
hiding  her  face,  *  To-day !  so  soon 
after  yesterday!  Oh,  Roger!  what 
shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?' 

*  Tnist  to  God,  Georgie,  and  be  a 
brave-hearted  girl,*  said  Roger  with 
quivering  lips  ;  *and  believe  in  me. 
Whatever  you  may  hear,  and  whatr 
over  you  may  not  hear — and  the 
one  is  sometunes  worse  than  the 
other— never  have  a  moment's  doubt 
of  me.  Believe  in  me,  as  I  shall 
believe  in  you,  though  I  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  you  for  twenty  years 
to  come ;  and  bo  sure  that  the  love 
which  can  be  faithful  through 
absence  and  trial,  will  be  blessed  in 
the  end!' 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
put  both  her  hands  in  his.  *I 
will,'  she  said  fervently.  'I  will 
believe  in  you,  Roger ;  and  I  will  be 
faithful  and  true  to  the  last  day  of 
my  life!' 

'Even  if  you  never  receive  a 
written  line  from  me?  for  I  know 
that  your  sister  would  not  suffer  us 
to  correspond  openly,  my  Georgie ; 
and  I  would  not  ask  you  to  stoop  to 
anything  involving  management  or 
intrigue.  But,  can  you  believe  in 
me  through  years  of  silence?— per- 
haps against  the  harder  trial  of 
falsehood,  hearing  that  I  was  untrue 
to  you?— going  to  be  married  to 
another  ? — all  the  reports  bo  sure  to 
be  set  afloat,  where  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  the  severance 
of  two  lives?' 

'  Yes,*  she  said ;  '  I  know  that  you 
will  not  deceive  mo ;  and  I  would  be- 
lieve in  any  one's  falsehood  rather 
than  in  yours.' 

He  caught  her  to  him  in  a  very 
passion  of  grief  and  love.  'God 
bless  you,  my  angel !  now  I  am 
satisfied !  Oh  !  never  doubt  me,  my 
Georgie.  Trust  me  as  I  shall  trust 
you,  through  all  things  —  evil  re- 
ports apparent  neglcct---everything; 
and  believe,  as  I  do,  that  if  we  are 
true  to  each  other,  we  must  come  to 
a  good  issue  at  the  last !  Wear  this, 
somewhere  out  of  sight,  for  mj 
sake,'  he  then  added,  taking  his 
signet-ring  from  his  fiinger;  'it  is 
my  crest  you  see— a  mailed  arm 
holding   a  sword,  and  my  motta, 
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"Faithful  and  True;"  and  if  ever 
yoa  are  inclined  to  doubt  me,  or  to 
wayer  in  your  own  heart,  look  at 
thu,  and  let  it  bring  you  back  to 
thia  moment  and  the  solemn  pledge 
between  us,' 

'I  will/  she  said  again  very 
earnestly,  kissing  the  ring  which 
she  fast^ed  to  a  small  chain  she 
wore,  and  hid  in  her  bosom;  'I 
never  shall  be  tempted  to  desert 
you  or  to  disbelieve  in  you,  Boger, 
darling;  but  if  I  do,  I  will  look  at 
this,  and  come  back  to  you  again.' 

He  held  her  in  Ms  arms,  and 
preBsed  her  to  him.  'Good-bye, 
thes,  my  beloved  I    God  bless  that 


sweet  life !  My  beloved,  my  only 
love !  this  is  but  for  a  time ;  believe 
that  it  is  not  for  long,  my  Georgie ; 
and  again  I  say  to  you,  trust  me ! 
You  have  no  need  to  say  the  same 
tomel' 

With  a  rapturous  strain  he  preved 
her  once  more  fervently  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  tearful  i»ce  again  and 
again;  she  clinging  to  him  with  her 
whole  force  of  love,  sobbing  now  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  And 
then,  the  door  openinpr,  and  Mrs.  SL 
John  appearing  in  all  the  glow  of 
her  angry  triumph,  the  brief  hour 
of  summer  love  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  long  day  of  sorrow  began. 
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CERTAIN  inrirmities,  like  certain 
fashions,  may  be  sported  at  a 
given  date,  but  not  before,  nor  after- 
wards. For  instance,  some  dozen 
years  ago,  the  height  of  elegance 
at  Paris  consisted  in  having  a  dis- 
located shoulder  or  a  brolcen  arm. 
The  fashionables  who  unfortunately 
were  not  maimed  in  that  Bpecial 
way,  consoled  themselves  by  pre- 
tending to  be  so.  Those  exquisites 
were  supposed  to  have  received  their 
wounds  on  the  honourable  field  of 
Steeple-chase.  The  mode  has  passed, 
and  none  but  really  maimed  people 
follow  it  '  Elegants'  have  adopted 
another  infirmity. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  are  the  men 
and  women  whose  respiratory  pas- 
sages require  the  treatment  of  sul- 
phureous waters !  They  have  reached 
the  acme  of  comme  il  fant.  You 
feel  yourself  a  very  poor  creature  if 
you  cannot  carry  to  some  thermal 
establishment  a  bronchitis  or  a 
granulated  laryngitis.  As  with  the 
broken  arms  of  twelve  years  ago, 
hon  ton  requires  that  those  who  do 
not  really  suffer  from  the  now 
fashionable  affections,  should  at  least 
pretend  to  suffer  and  make  believe 
to  be  cured  of  them.  They  assume 
an  illness,  if  they  have  it  not. 
Luckily,  without  the  least  intending? 
it,  M.  Comettant  found  himself 
afflicted  with  a  pharyngitis  which, 
by  necessitating  the  waters  of  Cau- 
terets,  forced  liim  to  take  rank  with 
people  of  fashion.  He  calmly  ac- 
cepted his  promotion,  without  giving 
himself  any  extraordinary  airs.  The 
result  is  a  volume  *  En  Vacances,* 
describing  what  he  saw,  and  also 
perhaps  a  little  which  he  imagined, 
during  his  vacation  rambles.  Now 
a  book  from  M.  Comettant  is  always 
pleasant.  Even  when  he  makes 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  English, 
it  is  done  in  such  good-humoured 
and  Gallic  style  that  no  Englishman 
can  take  serious  offence. 

'  Les  Vacances !'  Charming  words 
for  grown-up  people  as  well  as  for 
children.  Two  categories  only  of 
human  beings  find  the  expression  un- 


attractive; namely,  the  two  extremes 
of  society — the  poor  wretches  for 
whom  labour  is  a  pitiless  necessity, 
whose  compulsory  holiday  is  want 
of  work,  which  means  privation  and 
misery — and  the  wealthy,  for  whom 
unbroken  leisure  is  equally  impe- 
rative. For  the  rest  of  the  world, 
a  vacation  is  the  momentary  Tor- 
getfulness  of  business,  a  truce  to 
disagreeable  preoccupations.  It  is 
liberty  of  mind  and  body,  a  diver- 
sion from  the  vexations  of  life ;  it  is 
quiet,  amusement,  loitering,  gossip- 
ing, movement,  reverie,  the  delight 
of  having  nothing  to  do. 

In  every  trade,  a  more  or  less  long 
cessation  of  labour  is  granted  every 
day  to  the  labourer.  For  everybody 
there  are  Sundays  and  religious  and 
public  festivals.  Our  very  domestic 
animals  reap  some  advantage  from 
human  holidays.  Gamo  is  the  best 
off  of  all;  for  the  law  insures  it 
perfect  tranquillity  during  seven 
months  of  the  year.  How  many 
men,  M.  Comettant  the  first,  would 
consent  to  be  hares  and  partridges 
on  the  same  conditions! 

The  truth  is,  that  work,  which 
economists  laud  as  the  summum 
ho7tiim,  is  really  a  necessity,  and  by 
no  means  a  pleasure  in  itself.  Wo 
submit  to  it  reasonably  and  cou- 
rageously, in  order  to  bo  useful  to 
ourselves  and  others,  hoping  all  the 
while  for  the  moment  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  withdraw  from 
work. 

Why,  in  fact,  do  people  work? 
In  order  to  live  at  present,  and  to 
have  nothing  to  do  at  some  future 
time.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  right  to  labour ;  there  is 
another  right  which  is  still  more 
precious,  namely,  the  right  to  rest 
Our  author  desires  it  for  his  readers, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  book  on 
*  Les  Vacances ' — ^which  he  is  not 
sorry  at  having  written  (nor  are  we), 
now  that  it  is  completed,  but  which 
he  would  hafe  b(in  very  glad  not 
to  be  forced  to  write. 

The  trains  which  run  from  Paris 
to   Pan,   and  the  vehicles  which 
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moont  to  Canterets,  Eanx-Boimefi, 
and  the  other  hot  springs,  are  fall 
of  inyalids  or  people  who  so  call 
tiiemselyes  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tum of  good  society.  Eyerybody 
in  M.  0/s  railway  carriage  was 
more  or  l@ss  damaged  in  their 
breathing  apparatus.  The  bronchial 
question  was  tiie  sole  subject  of  con- 
Tersation,  to  the  exclusion  of  Poland, 
Borne,  and  Mexico.  One  single  pas- 
senger, a  little  boy  of  eight,  took  no 
int^t  in  the  respiratory  debate. 
His  lungs  were  in  perfect  order, 
and,  without  being  asked,  he  recited 
two  or  three  fiables  and  sang  two 
or  three  songs.  At  nightfidl^  he 
gazed  at  the  stars : 

**  Mamma,  why  isn't  the  moon  a 
star?* 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it  Try 
to  go  to  sleep.' 

About  four  in  the  morning,  when 
drowsiness  still  hung  on  every  eye- 
lid, the  young  observer  of  natiue, 
who  sat  next  the  window,  exclaimed, 
'Look,  mamma;  only  lookl'  His 
Toice  betrayed  his  enthusiasuL 

'  What  is  it?  I  see  nothing  par- 
ticular.' 

'Why,  mamma,  it  is  what  our 
achoolbooks  call  rosy-fingered  Au- 
rora opening  the  portals  of  the 
East'    ^^ 

'My  little  friend,'  observed  an 
asthmatic  lady  who  sat  next  the 
W#  '  you  would  be  the  most  ami- 
able of  children,  as  you  are  the  most 
poetical  and  the  most  astronomical, 
tf  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
eimtemplate  the  opening  of  the 
portals  of  the  East  with  your  venti- 
lator shut' 

I  Shut!'  exclaimed  the  mother, 
eridently  offended. 

*  Shutwhat ?'  asked  the  boy ;  'the 
portals  of  the  East?' 

*  No,  dear  angel ;  only  the  ven- 
tilator over  your  window.' 

Travellers  who  know  how  to 
travel,  will  not  proceed  to  the  Py- 
"Bnees  without  stopping  a  day  or  two 
Jt  Pan.  Picturesquely  protected 
^  that  chain  of  mountains,  it  is 
completely  sheltered  from  north, 
^  and  south  winds.  All  the  year 
^^^d  the  atmosphere  eiyoys  a 
perfect  ddm.  The  only  breeze 
^hich  agitates  the  leaves,  witiiout 
e^er  bending  the  branches,  blows 


from  the  west  Coming  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  saline  particles 
suitable  for  strengthening  delicate 
chests.  Winter  is  scarcely  Mi,  and 
summer  is  very  supportable. 

If  the  horses  of  Paris  are  to  be 
pitied— the  city  where  Uiey  are 
worse  treated  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  globe — ^the  destiny 
of  the  cows  of  Pau  is  far  from  being 
enviable.  All  the  carts  there  are 
drawn,  not  by  oxen,  but  by  cows. 
However,  if  the  cows  of  the  country, 
besides  their  mission  of  supplying 
milk  and  calves,  are  also  made  to 
work  like  horses,  they  doubtless 
find  their  recompense  in  figuring  in 
the  dty  arms.  A  couple  of  cows 
adorn  tiie  shield. 

Amongst  the  lions  of  Pau  are  the 
Place  Boyale,  and  the  houses  where 
Bemadotte  was  bom.  If  it  seems 
difficult  for  a  man  to  be  bom  in  two 
houses  at  once,  the  reply  is,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  impossible  for 
Bemadotte,  who,  starting  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden  by  France,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  went  to  war. 
The  first  house,  of  somewhat 
wretched  appearance,  but  orna- 
mented with  a  marble  tablet,  stands 
in  the  Bue  de  Tran.  The  other. 
No.  5,  Bue  Bemadotte,  is  equally 
designated  as  the  spot  where  that 
famous  parvenu  first  saw  the  light. 
There  are  others,  but  hardly  worth 
visiting,  their  authenticity  being 
more  questionable. 

On  the  way  from  Pau  to  Cauterets, 
the  diligence  stops  to  lunch  at 
Lourdes,  in  a  grotto  near  which  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  Bemadotte  Sou- 
birans,  aged  thirteen,  as  she  kept 
her  sheep,  in  the  month  of  Febraary 
1858.  Leaving  Lourdes,  after 
mounting  for  three  long  hours,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
down  which  the  waters  of  the  Gare 
are  rushing,  and  which  just  affords 
sufficient  room  for  the  pasteboard 
dwellings  of  Cauterets  to  display 
their  attractions.  The  oppressed 
stranger  feels  a  vague  uneasiness, 
whose  moral  cause  is  the  sight  of 
mountains  which  environ  bun  on 
every  side,  and  whose  physical 
cause  is  the  atmosphere  overcharged 
with   electricity.      Many  invalids^ 
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after  throe  or  four  days,  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  place. 

No  journal  is  printed  at  Cauterets ; 
there  is  not  even  a  press  to  i)ul>Hsh 
the  list  of  strangers.  Instead  of 
news  a  la  mniit^  news  a  J i  hourJic  is 
circulated ;  and  nothing:  is  lost  l>y 
the  change.  For  in>stance,  there 
was  current  the  following  story  re- 
specting a  charming  Parisian  lu*]y. 

Last  winter,  this  youthful  dame 
complained  of  a  tingling,  in  the 
larynx ;  lier  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  suffered  from  pains  in  tlie 
stomach.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  season,  a  brief  dia- 
logue took  place  between  this  couple 
of  interesting  invalids. 

*  Are  you  still  annoyed  with  the 
tingling  in  your  throat,  Madame  T 

*  Alas !  yes.  And  you.  Monsieur, 
how  is  your  stomach  f 

'  Sadly,  Madame.' 

'  In  that  case,  you  ought  to  go 
to  Vichy.* 

'  The  doctor  absolutely  insists 
upon  it.' 

*  He  prcscril)os  the  Pyrenees  f«:)r 
me.  We  shall  l>e  very  far  apait 
from  one  another.' 

*  We  must  l3ear  it  with  resigna- 
tion; health  above  all  things.' 

'  Perfectly  true.  When  do  you 
start?' 

'  To-morrow.    And  you?' 

'  To-mght.' 

The  air  alone  of  the  Pyrenees 
must  have  sufiiced  to  re-establish 
the  lady's  health ;  for  the  waters  of 
its  sulphureous  springs  have  never 
once  approached  her  coral  lips,  and 
she  mt^es,  with  admirable  courage, 
long  and  distant  excursions  with 
no  other  guide  than  an  officer  with 
whom  she  became  acquainted  in 
Paris,  and  whom  she  met  again,  by 
accident,  at  Cauterets. 

The  husband  has  derived  equal 
benefit,  merely  from  the  purity  of 
the  Vichy  air;  for,  at  the  hot 
springs,  his  sole  beverage  is  capital 
wine,  and  bis  appetite  is  so  ex<- 
oellent  that  he  makes  no  difficulty 
about  supping  with  an  ex-figurante  of 
the  DelaBsements-Oomiques,  whom 
he  patronises  in  the  interest  of  dia- 
maticart 

M.  Gomettant  was  amused  by  a 
scene  which  he  witnessed  between 
an  Engb'shman  and  one  of  those 


T'«'amfiis*  pedlers  who  hawk  marble 
knitknacks  about  the Pyreneea  Ho 
gives  it  as  a  cliaracteristic  proof  of 
the  commercial  talents  of  the  na- 
tive*'. 

The  hawker,  speaking  in  Beamais 
patois  (unintelligible),  inquired, 
*  Do  you  want  anything,  Monsieur?' 
Monsieur,  without  speaking,  sticks 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  examines 
the  merchant's  portable  shop. 

*Como  now,  make  your  choice. 
Don't  let  it  be  said  that  you  have 
l>e(^n  to  Cauterets  and  have  left  it 
without  a  souvenir.* 

The  Englishman  inspects  a  set  of 
buttons. 

'Ah !  your  hand  is  lucky.  I  had 
a  couple  of  dozen,  no  later  than 
yesterday,  and  the.<e  are  all  that  are 
left.  Not  dear.  Trente-cinq  sols. 
Thii-ty-five  sous.' 

The  Englishman  stares  at  the  ped- 
ler  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  re- 
turns the  buttons  to  their  place 
and  prepares  to  take  his  departure. 

'  Listen  to  what  I  say,  Monsieur. 
Don't  go  away,  like  that,  without 
speaking.  What  fault  do  you  find 
with  the  buttons  ?  Can  you  say  they 
are  not  pretty  ?  There !  I  will  make 
matters  easy.  Take  them  for  thirty 
sous/ 

'  Combien  ce  botonn?  How  much 
for  the  buttons  ?' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?' 

*  Combien  ce  botonn  ?' 

'I  have  told  you,  I  will  let  yon 
have  them  for  quaranto-cinq  sols, 
forty- five  sous,  because  they  are  the 
last' 

*  I  don't  understand  you.  Je  com- 
prennais  pas  v6.* 

'Pavot-Ques  a  co?  What  is 
tJiat?'  . 

The  Englishman  quietly  takes  out 
his  pocket  dictionary,  looks  for  t lie 
word  'quesaco,'  and  after  fruitless 
search,  repeats,    '  Je  comprenuais 

P^  ^^''  «n.    4. 

(To  himself,  the  pedlor.)—  ^l 
the  deuce  does  he  mean  hy   ^ 


jHxvot  f  (poppy).     Ah !  I 


he 
adds,  shoutmg  always  in  B^arnaiB, 
*  you  don't  understand  French. 

'  Je  comprennais  pas  vo.' 

♦  When  France  was  divided  into  f^ 
vinces  B^ra  was  the  pi-ovince  •f  ww<^ 
Pad  was  the  capital. 
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•  Wai  you  take  the  buttons?' 
'TeSjleboutoim.* 
'You  shall  haye  them  for  trois 
francs  dix  sols,  three  francs  ten  soas.* 
After  a  moments  reflection,  'Je 
donnai  ^  vd  einq  francs  pour  le 
botonn.    I  will  give  you  five  francs 
for  the  bnttons.' 

'You  offer  me  five  francs  for  the 
buttons?'  (This  time  in  excellent 
French,  which  he  spoke  with  as 
mnch  &cility  as  B^amais,  simply 
making  use  of  the  latter  language 
to  draw  on  and  mystify  strangers. ) 
'  Oh !  Je  oomprennais  to  !'  highly 
delighted.  'Yes,  je  dcmnais  einq 
francs  pour  ce  botonn.' 

'  Impossible ;  they  cost  me  whole- 
sale, on  the  top  of  the  mountains 
vbcore  they  are  made,  fiye  francs 
Qxty-five  centimes.  I  will  let  them 
go  for  six  francs,  if  that  price  suits 
you? 

'  Yd  Toler  six  francs  ?  You  want 
Bx  francs?  Very  welL  Jeprennais 
le  botonn  pour  six  francs.' 

The  isanl  (a  sort  of  chamois)  is 
not  ooDunon  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  it  is  served,  never- 
theless, at  tables  d'hote.  It  is  indif- 
ferent meat,  soft,  and  with  a  far  too 
aavage  smell.  There  are  people, 
however,  who  pretend  to  enjoy  it. 
They  are  the  braggarts  of  gastro- 
nomy. 

B«ff3,  too,  are  hunted ;  but  they 
tte  so  excessively  bearish  that  they 
systematically  retreat  into  the  most 
inaccesaible  hiding-places,  and  are 
^rarely  caught  sight  of.  Not- 
withstanding which,  last  year  one 
tmateor  killed  a  bear;  but  it  was 
nunoored  that  the  haughty  Kimrod 
had  sent  for  the  animal  from  Paris. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  menagerie 
l>6tt.  Certain  visitors  affirmed  that 
they  had  travelled  in  ccnnpany  with 
^inoffensive  creature,  wnosodead 
rody  they  perfectly  recognised.  It 
WW  a  rfiot  which  must  have  cost 
the  sportsman  Uttle  less  than  forty 
poinds. 

Certain  it  is  that  from  time  to 
™^  shooting  parties  to  hunt  the 
^d  bear  are  organised,  at  the  news 
^,the  passage  of  one  of  those 
JJ^Daals.  Amateurs  of  strong  emo- 
wong  never  miss  the  opportunity  of 
^▼iog  the  perils  of  the  strife. 
**kter8  usually  happen  thus : 


A  shepherd  takes  a  bear  skin, 
puts  it  on,  and  iKJsts  him8elf  at  a 
spot  where  he  is  certain  that  some 
passing  excnrsionists  cannot  help 
remarking  him.  The  astonished 
strangers  return  to  Cauterets  or 
Eaux-Bonnes  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  spread  the  news  that 
a  bear  has  actually  made  his  ap- 
peai'ance.  The  disguised  shepherd 
then  strips  off  his  b^ar  skin,  folds  it 
carefully,  and  shuts  it  up  in  his 
chest  for  the  next  occasion.  He 
descends  to  the  valley,  and  proposes 
to  get  up  a  hunt  in  company  with 
a  dozen  of  his  friends  who  are  as 
brave  mountaineers  as  they  are  ex- 
cellent shots,  and  who  were  not  a 
bit  frightened  when  they  saw  the 
bear.  There  is  a  sensational  fete 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
People  accost  each  other  only  to 
talk  of  the  pro.jected  hunt 

'Do  you  intend  going  out  after 
the  bear?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  They  say  he  is  enormous.  Take 
care  of  youndl' 

'  Bah !  A  man  can  only  die  once.* 

Ladies  suppUcate  their  husbands, 
not  to  venture  on  such  a  hazardous 
enterprise. 

*  Miy  dear,  I  know  your  constitu- 
tion. With  your  excitable  nervous 
system,  the  mere  sight  of  that  fright- 
ful animal  would  suffice  to  trouble 
all  your  senses.  Stop  at  home 
quietly  with  me,  and  don't  expose 
yourself  to  any  such  risks.' 

'  I  will  follow  the  bear.  If  I  did 
not  go,  people  would  believe  that  I 
was  afraid  to  look  death  in  th& 
UceJ* 

*  You  are  the  father  of  a  family.' 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it.' 

'  What  will  they  do  without  their 
parent?' 

•They  will  do  without  him,  as 
others  ao.' 

'  Amad^,  spare  your  life  for  those 
who  love  you V 

'  Under  any  other  circumstances, 
I  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  yield  to 
your  entreaties ;  but  in  the  present, 
it  is  impossible.' 

'  Listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  a 
wife,  a  mother,  who  prays  and  sup- 
plicates you  r 

'  I  will  go  after  the  bear.  I  said 
so  at  the  table-d'hote,  and  my  own 
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personal    dignity    ro'iuircs  him   to 
keep  my  won  I.' 

*(jOocI  HeiivensI  My  AiiiKire  de- 
voured by  a  boar!' 

*^Iy  dearest  wife,  it  eannot  l>o 
helped.  It  must  be ;  and  what 
must  be,  must/ 

The  party  starts,  after  enilliss 
handshaking  ant  I  kissing  and  atlcc- 
tionate  wislte.s  for  pood  suecess;  it 
returns  without  the  Ix^ar,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  but  safe  and  Boimd. 
The  chase,  nevertheless,  has  not  been 
an  unproductive  one  for  tlie  wearer 
of  the  bearskin  and  In's  acolytes, 
who  have  pocketed  innumerable 
tips. 

Are  there,  then,  no  real  bears  to 
be  seen  here  except  those  which 
come  from  Paris  ?  Such  is  not  ex- 
actly the  case :  witness  the  carbine 
presented  to  Laraazou  tlie  singer, 
by  a  society  of  Kussian  sportsmen, 
which  proves  tlmt  some  are  killed 
sometimes,  Lamazou  is  a  Bearaais 
who  all  winter  long  sings  in  Paris 
the  original  ballads  of  his  native 
province,  and  in  summer  comes  to 
the  Pyrenees  to  repose  his  larynx 
and  exorcise  his  legs  until  lie  has 
encountered  and  slaughtered  a  bear. 
Ho  employs  Devisme's  explosive 
bullets.  When  once  the  bullet  is 
withinside  the  animal,  it  is  all  over 
with  him :  he  is  struck  dead,  as  if 
by  hghtning,  f<ji'<h'(nit.  The  grand 
point  is  not  to  bo  alarmed  at  the 
eight  of  tho  bear,  and  to  hit  the 
mark. 

The  rejoicings  which  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  August,  the  Virgin's 
fete-day  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's, enabled  M.  Comettant  to  wit- 
ness two  kinds  of  racing  peculiar 
to  the  Pyrenees — the  mountain  race 
for  men,  and  tho  pitcher  race  for 
women. 

What  legs  and  lungs  are  neces- 
sary for  the  mountain  race !  At  a 
given  signal,  fifteen  of  tho  nimblest 
mountaineers,  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed, in  shirt-sleeves,  and  with 
their  trousers  turned  up  above  the 
knee,  started  off  at  full  speed.  They 
leaped  a  first  wall  of  stones,  exactly 
as  tiioroughbred  horses  would  do  it, 
and  then  mounted  a  steep  slope 
with  the  vigour  of  Zouaves  making  a 
cbai^.  A  second  stone  wall,  which 
barred  their  passage,  was  cleared 


with  tho  same  impehiosity  as  the 
tirst.  At  this  point  the  rock  is  re- 
])laccd  by  the  earth  of  which  tho 
slope  is  formed.  It  rises,  tortuous 
and  sterile,  at  an  angle  of  some  forty 
degrees.  The  steeple-cha^Brs,  ceas-. 
ing  to  run.  here  took  to  a  foot-pace, 
striding  along  with  remarkable  ease 
and  suppleness. 

If  ait- way  from  the  top,  those  who 
found  themselves  distanced,  de- 
t^pairing  to  reach  either  of  the  three 
Hags  planted  there,  almndoned  the 
contest  and  sat  themselves  down  to 
take  breath.  Meanwhile,  tho  others 
strode  along  with  tho  same  activity 
and  ardour.  But  soon  the  prizes 
were  seriously  disputed  by  three 
only  of  the  runners,  who  were  now 
very  close  upon  .one  another.  One 
champion,  adorned  with  brown  cloth 
trousers,  managed  to  get  several 
yards  ahead,  and  maintained  his  ad- 
vantage till  the  end.  Ho  was  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  you  were 
obliged  to  follow  his  movements 
with  a  glass.  He  did  not  appear  to 
flag  for  an  instant.  The  spectators, 
to  use  Madame  de  Sevigne's  happy 
expression,  had  a  pain  in  his  chest. 
At  last  he  snatched  one  of  the 
flags. 

But  the  prize  was  not  yet  his ; 
for  it  was  only  awarded  to  him  who 
should  be  the  first  to  plant  the  flag 
at  the  starting-point,  opposite  tho 
station  occupied  by  the  judges  and 
stewards  of  tho  race. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  the 
victorious  runner  set  about  descend- 
ing the  mountain  with  a  rapidity  that 
was  truly  incredible.  Down  the 
steep  ^rock,  covered  with  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  beset  with  natural  ob- 
stacles, ho  seemed  to  glide  as  if  ho 
had  castors  on  his  feet.  You  feared 
that  the  winner,  on  reaching  tho 
goal,  would  fall  dead  with  tho  final 
effort  Happily,  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  On  arriving,  the 
mountaineer  nimbly  bounded  over 
the  wall  pi  stones,  stuck  his  flag- 
staff in  the  ground,  and  began 
dancing  a  jig,  to  show  he  was  not 
yet  exhausted.  A  minute  after- 
wards the  two  other  laureats  arrived 
almost  together.  The  countenance 
of  one  of  them  betrayed  distress, 
and  he  appeared  to  breathe  with  dif- 
ficulty: they  gave  him  a  cordial 
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draught,  which  completely  leatored 
Mm. 

As  to  the  first-prize  man,  he  was 
only  a  little  out  of  breath;  his 
feet  had  not  a  scratch.  That  is 
being  something  like  a  man !  True, 
Batant-Lapeyre  (the  conqnering 
heroes  name  has  lived  np  in  the 
mountains  from  his  earliest  child 
hood,  and  only  comes  down  to  Cau- 
terets  on  Sundays).  The  three  men 
of  steel  clubbed  their  winnings,  and 
with  the  amount  treated  the  yan- 
qmshed  to  refreshments  and  a  ball 
to  the  sound  of  the  bagp^po*  They 
diank  and  danced  till  two  in  the 
morning. 

The  pitcher  race  is  comical.  Three 
females  entered  the  lists,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  Lurge  pitcher 
filled  with  water.  One,  two,  three ! 
and  o£f  they  start,  running  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  striving  to  keep  in 
balance  their  pitchers,  which  they 
are  not  allowed  in  any  case  to  touch 
with  their  hands.  It  is  a  serious 
business:  the  prize  is  ten  francs  I 

The  three  competitors,  skimming 
the  ground  and  pressing  each  other 
close,  have  twice  gone  round  the 
square.  One  of  them,  finding  her« 
self  suddenly  distanced,  makes  a 
violent  effort  to  regain  the  advan- 
tage; but  she  feels  that  her  pitcher 
is  losing  its  centre  of  gravity  on  the 
cushion  which  supports  it  on  her 
head.  The  pitcher  must  fell — ^that's 
eyident:  but  if  she  can  reach  the 
goal  before  the  catastrophe,  she 
will  have  won  the  prize  all  the 
same. 

Redoubling,  therefore,  her  speed, 
and  instinctively  raising  her  hands 
towards  the  pitcher,  nevertheless 
without  touchmg  it,  she  is  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  wished-for  spot, 
when  the  pitcher,  alas !  falls  and  is 
smashed  at  her  feet 

How  many  ambitious  folk  of  all 
descriptions  have  to  behold  their 
pitcher  broken  at  the  very  moment 
of  attaining  their  object  1  Poor  wo- 
man !  her  heart  is  bleeding  at  having 
lost  at  once  both  her  prize  and  her 
pitcher. 

But  Cauterets  is  rich  in  resources, 
and  never  foils  to  aid  severe  mis- 
fortune. A  female  acquaintance, 
a  letter  of  chairs,  moved  by  generous 
sentiments  which  it  is  impossible  to 


appreciate  too  highly,  collects  a 
subscription  in  fevour  of  the  damsel 
with  the  broken  pitcher.    From  all 

?[uarters  sous  pour  in,  in  such  pro- 
usion,  that  the  raceress  discovers 
she  has  been  pkying  a  game  of 
*  the  Loser  Wins.' 

Charming  women,  do  what  they 
will,  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
charming.  The  rfoct  is  proved  at 
the  springs  de  la  Baill^re,  a  little 
above  Cauterets.  If  one  operation, 
more  than  another,  would  appear 
incompatible  with  grace,  oertunly 
it  is  the  act  of  gargling  the  throat. 
Well,  at  the  risk  of  being  disbelieved, 
our  holiday-maker  states  that  he 
has  seen  women  who  are  never 
more  graceful  than  when  they 
gargle.  And  in  what  different  ways 
they  do  it!  Some,  after  taking  a 
mouthful  of  liquid,  sit  down,  lean 
their  head  baick,  discreetly  half- 
dose  their  mouth,  raise  their  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  so  bathe  their  larynx, 
still  and  silent,  in  a  position  which 
appears  eztatic.  Others  remain 
standing,  and  do  their  gargle  with 
rounded  arms  and  open  fingers,  in 
a  style  that  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  picture,  if  any  painter  were 
there  clever  enough  to  do  justice  to 
the  pretty  invalids  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  graceful  treatment. 
Others  compose  a  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, and  appear  to  be  address- 
ing a  secret  prayer:  'Oh,  let  my 
health  return,  in  order  that  next 
winter  I  may  not  miss  a  single  con- 
cert, opera,  or  ball !'  Others,  again, 
cover  their  mouth  with  a  richly- 
embroidered  handkerchief,  and  agi- 
tate the  pupils  of  their  eyes  with 
mysterious  shudderings  of  adorable 
delicacy.  I  Uooks  as  if  those  ladies 
had  taken  lessons  in  gargling,  as 
they  have  in  dancing,  playing,  and 
singing.  Are  there,  then,  professors 
of  gargleism,  as  there  are  of  music 
and  dex)ortment?  Certain  it  is  that, 
although  the  gargling  room  is  the 
only  place  of  public  performance  at 
Caut^ts,  the  spectacle  at  least  is 
gratis  and  original,  and  will  help 
tiie  simple  spectator  to  pass  a  plea- 
sant moment 

At  last  the  one-and-twentieth 
bath  was  taken,  the  fortieth  glass  of 
water  drunk,  and  the  traveller  left 
at  liberty  to  depart,  out  of  foshion : 
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that  is  to  say,  curL\l,  for  a  time,  of 
his  creakJDg  bellows.  On  hiA  way 
back,  at  Ijonleaux,  he  fell  in  with 
the  master  of  a  sailiDj;- vessel,  wlio 
bitterly  complained  of  the  shi])- 
owner's  tyranny.  An  owner's  orders 
must  be  strictly  obtye<l,  however 
absurd  they  may  be.  (.'attains  had 
been  dismisst^l  from  their  eounnund 
for  enriching  their  owner  by  intnng- 
ing  his  directions. 

As  an  inshmce  of  what  Mind  ol>e- 
dience  may  lead  to,  one  ca})tain, 
who  sailed  from  Bordeaux  for  Eio 
Janeiro,  had  received  from  his  owner 
"written  orders  which  appeared  to 
him  incomprehensible.  During  the 
voyage,  from  time  to  time,  he  read 
and  re-read  tliem,  smiting  his  fore- 
head, twisting  his  whiskers,  and 
muttering,  '  What  can  ho  want  with 
such  a  lot  as  that ;  and  where  the 
deuce  am  I  to  go,  to  procure  that 
class  of  merchandise  ?' 


At  Piio,  the  captain  did  his  best  to 
satisfy  his  owner  s  wishes,  and  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  greatest  diliiculty. 
AVluit  incessant  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion it  gave  him  during  the  rovago 
home!  But  the  longest  lane  has  its 
turuing ;  the  vessel  arrived  with  all 
Siife  and  sound,  and  the  astonished 
owner  came  on  board.  The  first 
thing  he  saw  were  hundreds  of 
monkeys  gambolling  amongst  the 
rigging,  leaping  from  the  mast-head 
to  the  yards,  and  hanging  in  clusters 
along  the  bowsprit.  It  came  about 
thus.  The  owner  meant  to  order 
his  cjiptain  to  bring  home  i  or  2 
monkeys;  but  the  liand writing  not 
being  clear,  it  looked  more  like  1002 
monkeys,  which  were  imported  from 
Brazil  accordingly.  The  owner  got 
rid  fof  the  monkeys  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  complimented  the  cap- 
tain on  his  strict  adherence  to  his 
instructions. 


A  niSTOKY  OF  CROQUET. 


PALL  MALL,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  club  world,  a  spacious 
thoroughfare  between  St.  James's 
Street  and  the  Hay  market,  derives 
its  name  from  the  game  of  /^«///t? 
maiUe,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  from  France  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  That  this  game  was 
known  and  played  in  this  country 
in  the  reign  of  the  modern  Solomon, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
third  book  of  that  remarkable  trea- 
tise, entitled  *  I3A2L\IKON  AOPON,' 
which  the  king  wrote  to  j  the  heir- 
apparent,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  a  set  of  rules  for  his  nurture  and 
conduct,  it  is  recommended  in  the 
following  manner :  *  Certainly/  says 
the  king,  'bodily  exercises  and 
games  are  very  commendable,  as 
well  for  bannishing  of  idleness,  the 
mother  of  all  vice,  as  for  making 
the  body  able  and  durable  for 
travell^  which  is  very  necessary  for 
a  king.  But  from  this  court  I 
debarre  all  rough  and  violent  exer- 
cises ;  as  the  foote-ball,  meeter  for 
lameing  than  making  able  the  uses 
thereof;  as  likewise  such  tumbling 
trickes  as  only  serve  for  comoedians 


and  balladines  to  win  their  bread 
with ;  but  the  exercises  that  I  would 
have  you  to  use,  although  but 
moderately,  not  making  a  craft  of 
them,  are  running,  leaping,  wresi>- 
ling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  playing 
at  the  caitch,  or  tenniso,  archerie, 
2Kdk  malle^  and  such-like  other*  fair 
and  pleasant  field  games.*  This  is, 
we  believe,  almost  the  earliest  date 
at  which  the  game  was  played  in 
England;  for  in  1598,  just  five 
years  before  James  1.  ascended  the 
throne.  Sir*  Eobert  Dallington,  in  his 
book '  A  Method  for  Travel,*  writes : 
'Among-  all  the  exercises  of 
France,  I  prefer  none  before  the 
paille  maille,  both  because  it  is 
gentlemanlike  sport,  not  violent, 
and  yields  good  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity of  discourse,  as  they  walk 
from  the  one  marke  to  the  other. 
I  marvel,  among  many  more  apish 
and  foolish  toys  which  we  have 
brought  out  of  France,  that  we 
have  not  brought  this  sport  also 
into  England-'  The  game,  however, 
was  not  generally  played  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  as  in  a  little 
work,    'The   French    Garden    for 
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English  Lftdies/  published  in  162 1, 
ooeurs  the  following  passage:  'A 
paille  maiUe  is  a  wooden  hammer 
Bet  to  the  end  of  a  long  stoppe,  to 
strike  aboate  with,  at  which  game 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France 
doe  plaj  mnch.' 

In  1670,  however,  the  game  was 
well  known.  In  tbe  edition  for 
that  year  of  BlonnVs  'Glossogra- 
phia'  we  are  told  that  'paille  maille 
u  a  game  wherein  a  round  bowle, 
is  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a 
high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at  either 
eiadi  of  the  alley),  which  he  that  can 
do  at  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the 
nmnber  agreed  on,  wins.'  This 
game  was  heretofore  played  in  the 
knig  alley  near  St  James's,  and 
Tulgarly  called  Pell  Mell.  The 
Mall,  which  at  present  exists  in  St. 
James's  Park,  was  arranged  by 
Charles  II. ;  but  the  Mall,  on  which 
now  stands  the  street  above  men- 
tioned, was  used  as  a  ground  for 
this  sport  as  early  as  tbe  reign  of 
James  I.  The  Apple-tree  Yard — 
St.  James's  Square  of  the  present 
day — was  then  a  piece  of  pastime 
ground  known  as  Pell  Mell  Close, 
and  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  locality  where  the  game  was 
played.  That  the  game  was  very 
popular  during  the  reign  of  the 
Merry  Monarch  there  can  bo  no 
doubt,  as  the  king  is  often  described 
as  exoelb'ng  at  pall  mall,  and  evi- 
dently was  a  zealous  player.  The 
poet  Waller,  in  his  poem,  'St. 
James's  Parke,  as  lately  improved 
by  his  Majesty/  witnesses  to  this 
fact  in  the  following  lines  :— 

'  Here  «  well'poliahfd  mall  gives  ns  the  Joj 
To  see  our  prince  bis  matchless  force  employ, 
Hfs  msnly  posture  snd  his  graceful  mien. 
Yigoar  snd  youth  in  all  his  members  seem : 
Ko  soooerhas  be  tooched  tbe  flying  ball. 
But  'tis  already  more  than  half  them  all; 

.  And  soch  a  tarj  from  bis  arm  has  got, 
As  from  a  smoking  culverin  'twere  shot' 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  was  also  a  good  player, 
as,  in  fjftct,  were  most  of  Uie  courtiers ; 
for  Pepys  records  in  his  diary  for 
April  and,  1661 :  'To  SL  James's 
Park,  where  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
York  playing  at  pell  mell,  the  first 
time  tiiat  ever  I  saw  the  sport  in 
iluB  country.'  Taking  Waller's 
poem  as  an  authority,  many  writers 


state  that  Charles  II.  introduced 
the  game  into  this  country,  whereas 
we  know  it  was  occasionally  played 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we  have 
akeady  recorded.  Prince  Henry, 
however,  played  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  tbe  street.  Pall  Mall, 
which  was  then  merely  a  walk 
nutde  for  the  purpose,  and  lined 
with  trees.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign, 
however,  the  game  seems  to  have 
Mien  into  desuetude,  as  during  tho 
Commonwealth  the  alley,  or  avenue, 
had  already  begun  to  be  converted 
into  a  street,  and  therefore  Charles 
n.  was  compelled  to  arrange  tho 
avenue  in  St.  James's  Park,  now 
known  as  the  Mall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  game,  and  also  to 
appoint  men  to  keep  it  in  good 
oraer.  Our  gossip,  Samuel  Pepys, 
in  his  diary  for  15th  of  May,  1663, 
informs  us  how  this  was  managed. 
He  writes :  '  I  walked  in  the  Parke 
diBcoursing  with  the  keeper  of  the 
Pell  Mell,  who  was  sweeping  of  it, 
who  told  me  of  what  the  earth  is 
mixed  that  do  floor  the  Mall,  and 
that  over  all  there  is  cockle  shells 
powdered,  and  spread  to  keep  it 
fast,  which,  however,  in  dry  weather 
turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball.' 
The  Mall,  too,  was  rolled  regularly, 
and  kept  in  beautiful  condition 
with  tho  greatest  care,  and  was, 
according  to  a  contemporary  author,* 
'of  a  reasonable  good  length, 
straight  and  even,  and  if  one  had 
a  paille  maille,  it  were  good  to  play 
in  the  alley.' 

Authorities  differ  considerably 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  of 
this  regal  pastime.  In  an  old  book 
of  French  sports,  however,  the 
following  account  of  the  game  is 
given:  'This  game,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  played  by  the  GJauls, 
our  ancestors,  was  so  generally 
played  in  former  years,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  promenades 
adjoining  many  of  our  towns  con- 
sisted of  a  long  avenue,  termed  the 
mail,  because  it  was  set  apart  for 
the  jeu  de  mail.    In  the  game  the 

Slayers  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
[all,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  the 
ball  by  hitting  it  with  the  mallet, 

♦  Nare*  *  French  Garden  for  Engli&h 
Ladies.* 
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throTigh  a  ring  which  was  siispen  Jed 
at  a  Certain  distance  from  them. 
Who<»vtT  first  succe^ided  in  doing 
this,  won  the  game.'  It  may  jxr- 
haps  be  imagined  that  the  dissolute 
gallants  at  Charles  ll.'s  court  were 
not  very  energetic  or  persevering  in 
a  game  which  required  so  much 
exertion  as  pall  mall.  ^fr.  Pepys, 
however,  tells  us  that  the  contests 
were  often-  so  keen,  that  people 
sometimes  stripped  to  their  shirts. 
On  the  demise  of  the  king,  the 
game  died  out  in  England  almost 
entirely,  although  it  continued  to 
tiourish  in  France,  and  livCvS  there 
to  this  present  day.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  all  traces  of  this 
pastime  soon  became  lost  in  this 
country,  imtil  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  a  game  sprang  up  in 
Ireland  known  as  crokey,  in  which 
the  operation  of  cracking  the  balls 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  feature  of 
the  game,  since  the  hoops  were 
almost  left  to  themselves,  and  the 
cracking  was  considered  of  most 
importance.  The  game  soon  found 
many  admirers,  and  was  encouraged 
by  ladies,  who  took  part  in  it.  It 
is  evident  that  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  whatever  manly  accomplish- 
ments Nell  Gwymi  and  her  com- 
panions possessed,  a  participation 
in  the  game  of  paille  maille  was  not 
among  them.  From  crokey  to  cro- 
quet—-the  latter  a  Gallic  imitative 
manner  of  spelling  the  former — the 
transition  is  easy ;  and  although  the 
orthography  of  the  title  of  the 
game  and  the  French  word  for 
gingerbread  are  identical,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  there  is  nothing 
synonymous  in  their  meanings. 
That  there  are  quite  enough  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  games 
of  croquet  and  pall  mall,  to 
justify  our  opinion  that  the  ground- 
work of  croquet  is  the  older  game, 
which  we  have  already  stated  is  so 
ancient  that,  according  to  a  French 
\vriter,  it  was  played  by  the  Gauls, 
is  evident,'  we  believe,  to  all.  In 
some  particulars,  of  course,  the 
games  differ  greatly  as  time  has 
worked  its  innovations;  but  the 
mallets,  and  the  shape  of  the  balls, 
in  name  and  form  are  identical.  In- 
deed, the  resemblance  between  the 
mallet  of  pall  mall  and  the  mallet 


of  croquet,  is  too  complete  to  be 
doubted.  There  are  now  in  the 
British  ^luseum  a  pair  of  mallets 
used  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  John' 
Timbs,  were  found  in  1854,  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  L.  Vulliamy, 
No.  68,  Pall  Mall,  in  a  box.  This 
contained  four  pairs  of  the  mailes, 
or  mallets,  and  one  ball,  such  as 
were  formerly  used  for  playing  the 
game  of  pall  mall  in  the  Mall  of 
St.  James's  Park.  Each  maile  was 
four  feet  long,  and  made  of  lance- 
wood;  the  head  slightly  curved, 
measuring  outwardly  5^  inches,  the 
inner  curve  being  4^  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  maile  ends  was  2^^ 
inches,  each  shod  with  a  thin  iron 
hoop.  The  handle,  which  was  very 
elastic,  was  bound  with  white  lea- 
ther to  the  breadth  of  two  hands, 
and  terminated  with  a  collar  of 
jagged  leather.  The  ball  was  of 
box- wood,  2  J  inches  in  diameter. 

We  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  to  give  a  drawing  of  these 
pall  mall  mallets,  from  which  the 
reader  can  see  how  very  closely  they 
resemble  the  mallets  now  used  in 
the  game  of  croquet 

That  the  game  of  croquet  has 
during  the  last  few  years  become 
very  popular,  is  simply  a  fact.  A 
short  time  since  but  very  few 
know  that  there  was  such  a  game ; 
and  now,  not  only  everybody  seems 
aware  of  its  existence,  but  almost 
every  person  can  play  at  it,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  finds  very 
much  enjoyment  in  the  sport.  The 
next  question,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  what  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  great  popularity  that  this 
game  has  achieved  in  so  short  a 
time?  Cynical  old  bachelors  and 
mysogynists  aver  that  the  reason 
why  men  like  the  game,  is,  because 
in  it  girls  show  their  ankles;  and 
that  the  reason  why  women  like  it  is, 
because  it  fosters  their  conceit,  by 
allowing  them  to  prove  their  equal- 
ity with  '  the  lords  of  the  creation.' 
This  is  the  style  of  argument  usually 
adopted  by  people  who  know  little 
or  nothing  about  this  sport  The 
prevalent  idea  with  regard  to  it,  in 
the  minds  of  such  people,  is  that 
people  play  at  it  merely  for  the  sake 
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of  flirtation,  and  that  the  process  of 
knocking  the  balls  about  is  qnite  a 
aeoondary  consideration.  One  of 
the  late  Mr.  Leech's  pictures  in 
'  Punch '  stands  recorded  as  a  proof 
of  this.  The  scene  represents  a 
croquet  party,  in  which  six  young 


ladies,  armed  with  mallets,  stand 
disconsolate,  and  declare  it's  no  use 
playing  if  Captain  Fairplay  and 
blanche  go  on  in  that  absurd  man- 
ner. The  aforesaid  couple  are 
engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  a  deep 
flirtation  at  one  end  of  the  ground. 


Now  in  a  game  of  croquet,  played 
by  energetic  people,  such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  impossible,  as  each 
player  would  not  only  keep  a  watch 
on  his  ball,  but  would  also  pay 
attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
game,  and  be  unabfe  to  participate 
in  a  dialogue  for  even  two  or  three 
miniites.  For,  although  the  sub- 
scriber would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  the  participation  of  ladies  in 
the  sport  adds  an  indescribable 
charm  to  croquet,  yet  it  is  mani- 
festly absurd  to  say  that  their 
presence  is  the  main  attraction. 
Good  players  of  either  sex  can  find 
enjoyment  in  the  game,  whether  it 
is  played  solely  by  gentlemen  or 
solely  by  ladies*  and  most  men 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  plajring 
entirely  with  people  of  their  own 
sex,  rather  than  hare  the  interest  of 


the  game  spoiled  by  a  lady  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  abcmt  the 
rules.  The  real  cause  of  the  great 
interest  people,  who  know  how  to 
play,  take  in  the  game,  is  the 
pleasant  excitement  and  sustained 
pleasure  it  produces— a  feeling 
equally  prevalent  in,  and  equally 
enjoyable  by  either  ladies  or  gentle- 
men. The  fact  that  the  game  is 
never  lost  till  it  is  won,  and  that  as 
long  as  two  players  are  at  work  the 
interest  is  sustained,  as  well  as  the 
fresh  combinations  each  stroke  pro- 
duces, are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  make  croquet  popular.  Besides, 
there  is  no  other  game  in  which 
ladies  and  gentlemen  can  amuse 
themselves.  Some  people  may  men- 
tion archery ;  but  that  sport  means 
a  large  fortune  and  a  large  field. 
No  toxophilite  can  shoot  on  a  lawn. 
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or  pnrchoFO  pleasure  for  cicrht 
pcoi)lo,  ft-s  at  ciojnc't,  for  a  t  rill  in  c: 
sum.  Add  to  this  tlie  fact  that  there 
is  always  tho  chance  of  a  budding 
archer  nhootinp  sonielKxly  or  him- 
self; and  remenil>er  the  vast  disparity 
Ixjtween  the  exi>eDSc  and  daujzer  of 
the  two  pramps.  One  can  then  ca.'^ily 
account  tor  the  incroa.<;ing  popularity 
of  the  one,  and  tho  corresponding 
decrease  in  popular  favour  of  the 
other. 

It  is  naturally  with  a  feelinc:  of 
pleasure  that  we  watch  tho  rapidly- 
spreading  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  croquet ;  but  at  tho  wuno 
time  it  is  evident  that  at  i)r(\sent  the 
game  Fcems  to  stand  a  chance  of 
being  destroyed  by  its  innumerable 
devotees.  AVhen  tho  game  was  re- 
christened  croquet,  the  toymaker, 
whose  speculative  genius  induced 
him  to  make  the  game  and  print  a 
short  set  of  concise  rules  furnished 
to  him,  quietly  introduced  it  as  a 
nice  out-door  amusement.  It  there- 
fore soon  became  known  among 
aristocratic  circles,  and  as  it  was  a 
novelty,  and  served  as  a  pastime, 
it  was  at  onco  taken  up.  Kapidly 
it  then  spread,  until  the  demand  for 
it  became  great  enough  to  induce  the 
lawmaker  to  manufacture  croquet 
sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  most  classes; 
and  now  rose  other  lawgivers  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  induced 
them  to  tmmple  upon  tlie  autho- 
rized laws,  and  make  fresh  rules  to 
suit  their  own  convenience.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1863,  Captain 
Mayne  Ileid  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  published  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manual  of  croquet,  con- 
taining 1 29  rules  and  60  notes.  Tho 
number  of  these  rules,  however,  was 
not  the  chief  obstacle.  The  funda- 
mental propositions  of  the  author 
on  this  subject  were  so  entirely  op- 
posed, in  the  main,  to  the  modest 
card  of  rules  issued  by  tho  toy- 
maker,  that  it  became  impossible 
for  a  follower  of  Mayne  Eeid  to  play 
with  a  follower  of  Jaques;  and 
hence  bickerings  and  disputes  was 
the  result,  and  the  game  began  to 
be  considered  as  somewhat  difficult 
and  not  quite  so  nice  as  when  one 
code  only  of  rules  existed. 

In  Captain  Reid's  manual  he  se- 


didously  alnipod  tho  croquet  sets 
issued  by  Mr.  Jaques,  and  recom- 
mt  ndcd  those  mafle  by  another  ma- 
niifaetiuxjr,  who,  encouraged  by  the 
snecess  of  the  game,  had  copied  the 
ini])lement8  as  closely  as  he  could 
Without  infringing  the  copyright 
law.  This  naturally  had  some  effect 
upon  the  sale  of  the  games;  and 
therefore  in  the  following  spring 
Mr.  Jaques  deemed  it  advisable  to 
i-^^sue  a  handbook,  which  not  only 
diiTcred  from  the  captain's  rules, 
but  also  contradicted  those  on  the 
card  previously  issued  by  himself. 
About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Routledge, 
tho  publisher,  considered  that  a 
croquet  manual  would  be  a  popular 
mldition  to  his  si^ries  of  sixpenny 
handbooks,  and  also  issued  a  set  of 
croquet  rules,  which  differed  in 
many  important  points  from  both 
tho  other  two.  And  now  in  the 
kingdom  of  croquet  anarchy  reigned 
supreme.  Not  content  with  three 
dilferent  codes  of  laws,  other  writers 
published  books  of  laws,  and  players 
invented  sets  of  rules  to  suit  their 
owTi  peculiar  cliques.  Thus  in 
lawn  parties  last  summer  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  strangers  to 
play  together;  and  so  for  did  this 
independent  system  of  croquet  re- 
gulation extend,  that  it  may  safely 
Ik)  said  that  in  no  two  places  was 
tho  game  played  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Cheating,  it  has  al- 
ways been  allowed,  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  ladies  who  play  croquet ;  but 
now  any  person  can  defend  any 
position  in  the  game  obtained  un- 
fairly by  quoting  some  rule  of  the 
printed  authorities.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, were  the  rules  tampered  with, 
but  innovations  on  the  implements 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
nobleman  had  leather  buffers  placed 
at  the  heads  of  the  mallet;  another 
altered  the  shape  of  the  hoops; 
another  tlie  colour  of  the  balls ;  and 
another,  thinking  it  derogatory  to 
his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with  rules, 
had  an  entirely  new  set  drawn  up 
for  his  own  especial  use,  and  in- 
trusted the  literary  task  to  a  lady, 
who  evidently  had  carried  cheating 
in  actual  play  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  was  compelled  to  adopt  the 
same  mode  of  proceeding  in  ber 
book,  for  she  copied  the  best  part 
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of  Captain  Beid's  ecoentrio  hand- 
book, and  then  prodaoed  her  Trea- 
tise as  tiieruleB  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  professional  author,  however. 
Boon  iostruoted  the  amateur  in  the 
njBteries  of  the  art  of  copyright, 
in  return  for  which  lessons  the 
noble  pnpil  paid  the  small  sum  of 
loo/.,  with  a  few  trifling  costs.  We 
merely  mention  this  circumstance 
to  show  in  what  a  dangerous  state 
the  kingdom  of  croqndt  is  in  at  the 
present  time.  Nobody  at  present 
seems  satisfied  with  any  rules  at  all 
If  A  likes  one  of  Jaques's  rules,  he 
thinks  that  (m  other  pcnnts  Bout- 
ledge's  are  better;  and  if  B  does 
approve  of  Mayne  Beid's  rendering 
of  the  croqu^  itself,  he  thinks  that 
in  all  other  respects  that  author  is 
^ng.  In  fistct,  it  is  generally  ad- 
nutted  that,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  people's  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject, none  of  the  handbooks  are  of 
uy  use  at  all,  and  consequently 
iM)ne  of  the  rules  need  be  adopted 
by  any  one  anywhere. 

Were  we  to  quote  the  many  in- 
J^ces  in  which  the  writers  of  the 
handbooks  diff<M*,  we  should  require 
ev^  more  space  than  the  indulgent 
Editor  of  London  Society  is  willing 
to  accord  to  us.  There  is,  however, 
jw  point  on  which  so  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  been  aroused, 
>iid  abont  which  so  much  has  been 
6^  that  we  take  this  opportunity 
1^  endeavouring  to  render  it  intel- 
l^ble  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
"Mulge  in  the  pursuit  of  croquM. 
The  point  we  allude  to  is  one  which 
™8  dwived  its  name  from  the  title 
<«  the  game  itself;  to  wit.  The  Cro- 
W  This  is  the  head  and  front 
^  ^  offending  of  each  author,  and 
na«i  perhaps,  caused  more  conten- 
tion than  any  other  feature  of  the 
gune. 

^be  croquet  is,  as  most  know, 
apposed  to  be  theoretically  an 
*^^^<»8soiy  to  the  game,  whereas,  in 
E^lJty,  it  is  the  fundamental  basis. 
1^  is  instituted  to  impede  or  assist 
the  progress  of  the  players;  but  in 
™ity  it  is  the  progress  itself,  as 
nothing  can  be  done  without  its 
^tance.  We  need  not  tell  our 
^ers  under  what  circumstances 
J,  player  is  privileged  to  practise 
^e  croqnSt.    The  backbone  of  the 


dtsoussxans  is  how  the  croquet  is  to 
be  pract^aed.  We  will  see  what  the 
lawgivers  say  upon  this  sul^t 
Mr.  Jaques  has — 

'  The  oroqudt  is  done  as  follows : 
The  player  lays  his  own  ball 
against  the  other,  so  that  it  touches 
it  He  then  places  his  foot  on  his 
own  ball,  whicn  he  strikes  with  the 
mallet  This  will  drive  the  baJl 
with  any  strength,  and  in  any  direo- 
tion  he  pleases.  In  croquetting  a 
ball  away,  a  player  will  hold  nis 
foot  firmly  on  his  own  ball  In 
making  a  splitting,  orj  following 
stroke,  the  foot  is  usually  held 
lightly  on  ones  own  fall;  but  it  is 
not  obligatory  to  put  the  foot  on  at 
all.  This  is  entirely  at  the  cation 
of  the  player.  He  is  said  "  to  take 
a  stroke  off"  when  he  plaoes  his 
own  ball  to  touch  the  croquetted 
ball  very  lightly,  so  as  to  leave  it 
wh^i  croquetted  in  nearly  the  same 
position;  but  in  doing  this  the 
croquetted  ball  must  be  peroeptiUy 
moved.' 

Captain  Beid  writes : 

'  A  ball  having  mado  roquet  on 
another,  is  taken  up  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  ball  in  which  it 
has  roqued.  The  player  sets  foot 
on  the  former,  presses  firmly  so 
as  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  with  a 
blow  of  the  mallet  drives  the  roqued 
ball  in  whatever  direction  may  be 
desired.  A  ball  having  made  ro- 
quet, is  taken  up,  placed  contiguous 
to  the  roqued  ball,  and  without 
being  held  under  the  foot,  is  struck 
by  the  mallet,  and  driver,  as  also 
the  roqued  ball,  in  the  direction 
desired.' 

In  reading  the  opinions  of  the 
two  authors  just  quoted,  one  cannot 
avoid  the  reflection  that  their  direo- 
tions  would  have  produced  a  better 
effect  if  they  had  been  B(»newhat 
briefer  and  not  quite  so  discursive. 
The  third  lawgiver,  Mr.  Edmund 
Boutledge,  cannot  be  accused  of 
either  of  these  faults  in  the  follow- 
ing rule : 

'  In  croquing  the  ball,  the  player 
must  keep  his  foot  firmly  upon  his 
own  ball,  and  if  the  stroke  move  it,  • 
the  ball  must  afterwards  be  brought 
back  to  the  position  it  occupied 
before  it  was  struck.' 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  first  two  writers  are 
in  favour  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  loose  or  slipping 
croqutt,  and  that  Mr.  Itoutledgo 
pins  his  faith  upon  the  tight  ero<iu<'t. 
Before  our  readers  pass  too  severe 
an  opinion  ujwn  the  merits  of  this 
discussion— for  it  is  the  rules  al)out 
the  croquet  that  have  caused  al- 
most all  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  cro<iuet  world — it  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  the  rules  originally 
issued  by  Mr.  Jaques  were  in  favour 
of  the  tight  croquet,  and  that  on  no 
account  was  the  ball  of  the  croqueur 
to  bo  moved  when  he  performed  the 
croquet.  Captain  Reid,  the  cause 
of  the  anarchy  in  the  kingdom  of 
croquet,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
new  mode  of  playing,  which  was 
half  assented  to  by  Mr.  Jaques  in 
his  book  at  the  request  of  some 
croquet*  players.  Since,  however, 
the  only  way  to  render  this  game 
popular  is  to  preserve  its  simplicity, 
and  as  the  loose  croquet  is  the 
cause  of  endless  comphcations  and 
consequent  disturbances,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  the  plain  dictum 
enforced  by  Mr.  Eoutledge,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  practicable.  We  have  merely 
quoted  these  different  readings  of 
one  rule  to  show  how  entirely  the 
opinions  of  the  lawgivers  differ  on 
this  subject,  and  consequently  how 
impracticable  a  good  game  of 
croquet  is  at  the  present  time.  Few 
of  our  readers  who  enjoy  the  pas- 
time think  in  what  a  dangerous 
state  their  fjavourite  now  is,  and 
how  soon  it  may  be  in  a  moribund 
condition.  If  croquet  is  to  remain 
popular,  vigorous  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  health  and  vigour.  To 
this  end  we  would  suggest  that 
Bome  ardent  croquet  pla.ver,  who 
has  plenty  of  spare  time,  should  en- 
deavour to  raise  a  croquet  parlia- 
ment,  in    which    the    writers    on 


croquot,  as  well  as  the  cliief  players 
from  all  parts  of  England,  should 
have  seats.  The  rules  should  be 
reconsidered,  and  their  merits,  as 
they  now  stand,  firmly  discussed. 
Each  meml)er  must  be  at  lil>erty  to 
express  his  opinion,  and  the  ma- 
jority should  decide  the  laws  upon 
this  subject.  These  rules  could 
then  l>e  published,  and  if  the  matter 
were  carried  out  properly  the 
croquet  parliament  would  occupy 
the  same  position  in  its  own  king- 
dom as  the  Marylobone  Club  does 
in  the  cricket  world.  Mr.  Routledge 
has  already  stated  in  the  *  Field ' 
that  he  will  publish  in  his  hand- 
book the  laws  of  such  a  committee, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jaques 
will  be  glad  enough  to  follow  the 
same  example.  Then,  with  only  one 
set  of  organized  laws,  the  influence 
of  crof|uet  would  spread  and  find 
increasing  popularity  every  day, 
until  it  would  occupy  the  same 
hold  on  the  affections  of  ladies  as 
cricket  now  does  on  the  minds  of 
gentlemen.  The  consequent  in- 
creased famiUarity  between  men  and 
women,  while  it  invigorated  the 
latter,  would  refine  the  former,  and 
would  enable  the  sterner  sex  to  ap- 
preciate better  the  helpmates  that 
are  bestowed  upon  them.  Croquet 
clubs  would  soon  spring  up,  and 
cro^iuet  grounds  would  be  as  well 
tended  and  cared  for  as  cricket 
groimds  are,  and  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  all  would  participate 
in  the  game,  and  note  its  innu- 
merable charms  and  scientific  at- 
tractions. To  produce  this  con- 
summation, however,  an  active  and 
willing  croquet  player  must  at  once 
come  forward,  cleanse  these  Augean 
stables,  and  restore  to  health  and 
vigour  that  amiable  young  lady,. 
Miss  Croquet,  who  is  pining  and 
wasting  away  before  the  oppressive 
attentions  and  frequent'  interference 
of  her  numerous  physicians. 
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•sow,  WHAT  »  TOOB  OALLIXO.  PRAT?'— (Fl^(«  68.) 


CHAPTEB  m. 

B.   Justioe  was   not  an 

over-pleasant  judge  before 
whom  to  appear,  though  he  had  de- 
■enredly  the  reputation  of  being  a 
jnst  man  and  a  sound  lawyer.  Na- 
toie  had  given  him  a  harsh  rough 
^00,  and  education  had  cast  ms 
nuumers  after  the  same  model  as 
that  of  Nature's  gift.  He  had  stu- 
died long  and  well;  and  though  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
to  the  influence  of  powerftd  friends, 
»tber  than  to  his  own  brilliancy 
M  a  barrister,  the  Chancellor's 
^^  had  &llen  upon  a  man  tho- 
loughly  well  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  station,  at  least 
K>  &r  as  the  technical  and  strictly 
profeasional  part  of  it  was  con- 
J«^  As  regarded  that  ooup- 
"^  and  good-breeding  which  are 
K>  QBiaitial  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Jodge  with  the  Bar,  and  therefore  to 
▼OL.  vm.— Ka  xun. 


the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 

of  the  Bench,  Mr.  Justice had 

none  of  them.  He  was  ever  coming 
foul  of  some  one  or  other  of  his 
compeers,  and  daily  with  those 
among  whom  he  had  latdy  ranked. 
These  put  it  down  to  conceit  and 
arrogance,  those  to  superciliousness 
and  overweening  trust  in  the  man's 
own  powers.  The  former  were 
wrong,  and  the  latter  only  partly 
right  It  was  ill-breeding  tricking 
up  Nature's  unkindnees,  which  made 

Mr.  Justice so  uncomfortable 

a  person  to  deal  with.  He  did  not 
intentionally  lord  it  over  his  late 
brethren ;  and  though  he  certainly 
did  rely  very  strongl v  upon  his  own 
opinion,  it  was  not  designed  disre- 
spect which  made  him  differ  widely 
from  his  brothers  of  the  Bench.  He 
justified  the  travestie  of  Dryden's 
famous  line  on  Shaftesbury : 

'  The  sUtenoAit  wv  abbor.  bat  pndae  tbe  Judge.' 
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"which  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Sans- 
brief, 

*  The  Scotchman  we  abhor,  but  praise  tho  ju  Jgp.' 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  rhyme  on 
Dr.  Fell,  which  stated  that  the  doctor 
was  not  loved,  the  reason  why  the 
rhymer  could  not  tell,  was  still  more 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 

and  the  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  Bar  did  not  love  Mr.  Justice 
;  and  they  could  not  say  pre- 
cisely why  they  did  not,  only  they 
knew,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Fell's 
foes,  that  they  did  7iot  love  him.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  loved  them, 
but  then  he  had  a  reason  why  in 
the  feet  that  they  disliked  him.  To 
say  truth,  little  love  was  lost  be- 
tween them,  and  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  disputes 
and  sharp  sayings,  more  or  less  irri- 
tating, were  frequently  passing  be- 
tween judge  and  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice was,  as  has  been 

hinted,  a  Scotchman.  He 'possessed* 
the  Scotch  language,  as  the  French 
say,  or  rather  the  Scotch  language 
possessed  him,  and  ever  and  anon, 
when  he  waxed  angry,  it  manifested 
itself  by  a  broad  and  nnmistakeable 
brogue.  He  was  a  fine  man,  with 
an  interminable  forehead,  looked 
every  inch  a  judge,  but  spoke  and 
acted  like  a  very  disagreeable  man. 
He  knew  he  was  disUked,  and 
though,  as  I  believe,  he  strove  with 
himself  against  the  temptation  to 
resent  the  dislike  by  a  tu  quogue 
course,  sometimes  he  failed  in  the 
attempt,  or  lost  his  temper  in  try- 
ing. Oftener  than  not  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country; 
but  I  remember  an  occasion  when, 
being  put  out  by  one  of  his  brother 
judges  who  interested  himself  to 
save  a  youthful  counsel  from  Mr. 
Justice  *8  judicial  cross-ex- 
amination, that  Mr.  Justice lost 

his  temper,  and  foolishly  said, '  That 
though  his  learned  brother  might 
love  the  counsel  mitcfi,  it  was  evi- 
dent he  hated  him  (Mr.  Justice ) 

a  great  deal  more.' 

It  was  before  Mr.  Justice that 

the  great  case  of  Tittle  v.  Tattle  was 
appointed  to  be  heard,  by  order  of 
the  full  Court  after  motion  made  to 
it  for  a  new  trial.  The  action  was 
an  action  for  a  libel  pablished  by 


the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff. 
At  the  former  trial  the  judge  had 
ruled  that  certain  evidence  tendered 
was  not  admissible ;  he  had  not 
sufficiently  explained  to  the  jury 
the  nature  of  their  duties, 'and  in 
consequence  the  jury  had  found  that 
the  damage  sufiferod  by  the  plaintiff 
might  be  estimated  'at  the  scan- 
dalously and  ridiculously  low  rate ' 
of  one  farthing  sterling.  The  Court 
had  granted  a  new  trial,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  small ness  of  the  da- 
mages, but  because  of  the  non- 
reception  of  the  evidence  offered, 
and  the  failure  of  his  lordship  to 
tell  the  jury  what  they  had  to  do. 
Those  who  knew  said  that  the  da- 
mages were  assessed  too  highly  as 
it  was.  Neighbours  of  Messrs.  Tit- 
tle and  Tattle  were  of  opinion  that 
the  libel  of  the  latter  against  the 
former  could  not  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  Mr.  Tittle  in. 
their  estimation,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Tittle  had  never  occu- 
pied any  place  therein,  any  more  than 
it  could  possibly  raise  Mr.  Tattle  in 
their  estimation,  for  the  like  reason. 
Arcades  ambo,  *  both  are  cads,'  was 
the  sentence  of  Drearyton  on  them. 
Mr.  Tittle  would  not  make  much  by 
the  motion  he  had  gained,  Mr.  Tat- 
tle would  not  be  cleansed  from  ori- 
ginal caddishness  by  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  in  his  favour,  nor  laden  with 
any  extra  obloquy  by  reason  of  a 
verdict  against  him.  Mr.  Tittle, 
'  whose  only  object  in  bringing  the 
action  was  to  clear  his  character 
and  his  fame,  which  were  dear  to 
him' — so  said  his  counsel  at  the 
first  trial — pursued  the  second  suit 
purely  on  principle ;  he  despised  the 
pelf,  he  scorned  the  imputation  of 
seeking  damages,  his  single  motive 
in  moving  for  a  new  tnal  was  to 
vindicate  justice,  set  at  naught  by 
her  professor;  that— nothing  more 
influenced  Mr.  Tittle.  He  had  been 
'advised  and  credibly  informed' 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  new  trial, 
and  his  right,  for  principle's  sake, 
he  determined  to  pursue.  The  law- 
yers could  not  possibly  have  any 
objection,  they  alone  would  gain  by 
the  exercise  of  Mr.  Tittle's  right; 
they  had,  at  his  request,  gained  per- 
mission for  him  to  have  right  done, 
and  they  were  now  assembled  be- 
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fate  Mr.  Jnstioe in  Wentmin- 

«ter  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
for  Mr.  Tittle  and  selyes  all  the  be- 
nefits attaching  to  the  claim. 

Mr.  Wobly,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Rebntta 
represented  Mr.  Tittle,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  represented  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Silk  and  Mr.  Theodore 
8peecher. 

Mr.  Jnstioe was  late  in  oom- 

iog  into  Court,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween the  hoar  at  which  he  nsnally 
sat  and  that  air  which  he  did  sit, 
yna  given  over  to  time-killers  to  be 
destroyed.  Those  who  had  no  briefe 
to  read  nudged  and  bothered  those 
▼bo  had.  Mr.  Sansbrief,  already 
mentioned,  took  occasion  to  relate 
the  history  of  his  engagements  at 
Lady  Dash's  ball,  at  which  he  had 
been  present  the  night  before.  Mr. 
8ei;jeant  Hammer  hnrriedly  ex- 
plained to  a  willing  bnt  unemployed 
junior  the  mysteries  of  a  case  wluch 
be  had  just  asked  the  junior  to  take 
inhand  for  hiuL  Mr.  This  ai^  Mr. 
Thatderonred  their  briefii  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  in  hope  of  finding  out 
Bome  new  tiling  not  previously 
noted.  The  reporters  recut  their 
already  sharpened  pencils;  and 
idlers,  who  had  nothmg  whatever 
to  do  in  the  Ck>urt,  complained 
kradly  of  being  kept  waiting  by  the 
judge. 

At  length  Mr,  Justice was 

tnnonncel  An  usher  drew  aside 
tiie  curtain  at  the  side  of  the  Bench 
ttd  shonted,  for  the  guidance  of  all 
below,  'Silence!'  He  was  closely 
followed  ;by  the  judge,  holding  up 
the  skirts  of  his  clothing.    The  bar 

wee,  Mr.  Justice bobbed  once 

to  either  end  of  the  rows  of  counsel 
nd  once  to  the  jury.  The  case  of 
Tittle  V.  Tittle  was  called  on,  the 
JQiywere  sworn  'a true  verdict  to 
give  according  to  the  evidence,'  and 
Mr.  Bebutta  rose  to  state  the  plead- 
ings. 

The  pleadings  were  read,  and  then 
Mr.  Wobly,  Q.  C,  addressed  his  lord- 
ship and  the  jury  on  behalf  of  '  his 
iirach  ill-uaed  client,'  commenting 
on  the  &ct8  connected  with  the  late 
trial,  and  urging  the  points  which 
be  deemed  to  be  of  importance.  He 
descanted  for  a  long  time  on  the 
nature  and  definition  of  a  libel,  ex- 
plaining what  tiiey  were  to  the  jury. 


who  did  not  understand  them,  and 
to  his  lordship,  who  did,  until  his 
lordship,  tired  with  the  repetition 
of  the  learned  counsel's  conclusions, 
said,  after  many  but  vain  interrupt 
tions,  which  had  only  sent  1^. 
Wobly  back  to  recommence  da  capo, 
'  You  are  unneoeesanly  long  in  your 
statement  Why  tell  me  tne  same 
thing  three  times  over?  The  first 
time  you  told  me  my  mind  ap- 
prehended it;  the  second  time  it 
took  it  in;  and  the  third  time  it 
fatigued  me.' 

Mr.  Justice was  evidently 

not  in  a  good-humour.  Mr.  Wobly 
took  his  snubbing  kindly,  and  even 
made  capital  out  of  it,  by  saying 
that  he  was*glad  he  had  so  well  in- 
formed the  Court  of  the  matter  he 
desired  to  lay  before  it.  He  had  no 
wish  to  be  tedious,  but  rejoiced  in 
having  saturated  the  mind  of  the 
Court  and  jury  with  the  merite  of 
his  client's  case. 

Mr.  Wobly  knew,  moreover,  that 
his  turn  would  come.  The  judge 
had  interposed  many  times,  to  the 
nieat  let  and  hindrance  of  \he  case. 
He  asked  innumerable  questions 
and  otherwise  vexed  the  souls  of 
counsel,  till  all,  and  especially  Mr. 
Wobly,  Q.O.,  were  irritated  to  ob- 
jecting point. 

'Cfm  ye  tell  me  how  lang'this 
case  will  last.  Mister?'  inquir^  his 
lordship,  apparently  concerned*  him- 
self as  to  the  duration  of  the  case. 

'  I  really  cannot  say,  my  lord,' 
answered  Mr.  Wobly;  'it  took  two 
days  on  the  former  trial,  and  there 
were  no  interruptions.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  1'  remarked  the  judge, 
firowning,  and  taking  refuge  in  his 
notes,  about  which  he  seemed  to 
busy  himself  intently,  while  Mr. 
^obly  continued  his  argumente 
unmolested,  enjoying  a  short  tri- 
umph before  hiis  own  downMl. 
Mr.  Wobly  spoke  for  some  time 
upon  the  several  pointe  he  had  to 
make,  and  observing  that  the  judge 
was  busily  engaged,  apparently  upon 
his  notes,  request^  him  to  be  so 
kind  afl  to  make  a  note  of  the 
dosing  argument,  which  Mr.  Wobly 
evidently  considered  a  clincher.  To 
whom  his  lordship,  looking  steadily 
at  him,  while  he  completed  without 
regarding  it  the  word  he  had  last 
r  a 
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begun,  said  in  the  broadest  Scotch, 
which  showed  the  pitch  to  which 
the  judicial  bile  had  risen— 

*  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  am 
noting  down  your  arguments ;  I  am 
only  noting  the  obvious  rtj.Ius  to 
them/ 

A  suppressed  kugh  followed  this 
hard-fisted  blow  of  the  judge,  after 
which  Mr.  Wobly,  who  had  but 
little  to  add  to  his  speech,  finished 
his  address,  and  sat  down  a  little 
the  worse  in  temper  for  his  casti- 
gation. 

Witnesses  were  called  and  exa- 
mined on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  the 
libel  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
action  had  really  been  published  by 
the  defendant  One  of  the  libels 
complained  of  was  contained  in  a 
ballad  which  it  was  alleged  had 
been  both  written  and  published 
by  the  defendant;  and  the  contro- 
versy upon  this  point  waxed  hot 
and  fierce,  giving  rise  to  an  ani- 
mated discussion  upon  the  further 
question  whether,  supposing  said 
ballad  to  have  been  written  and 
published  as  alleged,  the  words 
objected  to  constituted  a  Ubel  or 
not.  As  Mr.  Wobly  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant  Silk  wrangled  and  fought  in  the 
interests  of  their  respective  clients, 
without  satisfying  themselves  or  the 
court  upon  the  question  of  libel  or 
no  libel,  and  his  lordship  said  he 
could  not  withhold  the  case  from 
the  jury,  who  were  judges  on  this 
point  as  well  as  upon  the  issues 
of  writing  and  publishing,  a  sug- 
gestion was  offered  by  Mr.  Speecher, 
the  junior  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
which  seemed  upon  the  face  of  it  to 
present  many  advantages. 

'Words  concerning  which  there 
may  be  a  doubt  that  they  are  libel- 
Ions,  may  be  shown  to  be  so  by  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  they  were 
uttered,'  said  Mr.  Wobly;  'and  I 
have  witnesses  here  to  speak  as  to 
the  tone  and  manner  adopted  in 
this  case.' 

'Your  law  mat/  be  sound,'  an- 
swered the  seijeant, '  but  how  is  it 
possible  for  you  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
a  libel  was  uttered  ?  The  character 
of  the  tone  and  manner  must  be 
purely  matter  of  opinion.    I  do  not 


see  how  you  can  give  admissible 
evidence  on  that  head.' 

*  The  alleged  libel  was  intro- 
duced, my  lord,  at  a  club  supper, 
as  I  am  informed,'  said  Mr.  Speecher, 
'and  published  by  being  recited 
fix)m  a  manuscript  copy.  As  the 
question  of  libel  seems  to  hinge 
entirely  on  the  tone  in  which  the 
words  were  delivered,  perhaps  your 
lordship  would  allow  the  ballad  to 
be  sung  in  court ;  the  jury  would 
have  better  means  of  judging ' 

*  My  difficulty  in  the  way  of  com- 
plying with  your  wishes  is  the 
choice  of  a  songster,'  observed  Mr. 

Justice ;  '  unless  my  brother 

Silk '  (who  had  a  notoriously  shrill 
and  unmusical  voice)  'can  assist 
us.' 

'  A  song  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Silk !' 
cried  some  wag  in  the  back  benches. 
'  A  song  1— Mr.  Serjeant  Silk's  song !' 
was  repeated  by  one  and  another, 
till  his  lordship,  afraid  of  the  storm 
he  had  raised,  was  obhged  to  inter- 
pose, in  order  to  prevent  the  court 
becoming  a  bear-garden.  The  case 
went  on;  the  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  were  examined,  and  Ser- 
jeant Silk,  who  had  good-hu- 
mouredly  excused  himself  from 
joining  in  his  junior's  recommenda- 
tion, cross-examined  them.  One  of 
the  witnesses  was  a  nursemaid,  re- 
sident m  the  town  of  Cambridge — 
or,  rather,  she  was  a  nursemaid  de 
jure,  and  a  nursemaid  and  fine  lady 
de  facto — ^too  much  of  the  fine  lady 
to  allow  of  the  homely  title  of 
nursemaid  soiling  her  aadition,  as 
she  showed  when  the  Serjeant 
cross-examined  her  in  the  witness- 
box.  She  showed  it,  but  had  done 
wiser  to  have  saved  her  character 
at  the  expense  of  her  dignity. 

'Your  name  is  Jane  Hinton,  I 
believe  ?'  said  the  seijeant. 

'  It  is,  sir/  answered  the  witness. 

'  You  reside  in  the  town  of  Gam- 
bridge?'  inquired  the  seijeant. 

'  I  do,  sir,'  replied  the  witness. 

'  Now,  what  is  your  calling,  pray?' 
pnraned  her  questioner,  looking 
archly  at  the  jury,  as  though  he 
knew  something  about  her  that 
would  materially  influence  their 
opinion  of  her.  The  girl  was,  as 
I  have  said,  too  fine  a  damsel  to 
state  concisely  the  nature  of  her 
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eallin^  and  her  pride  laid  her  open 
to  wirnnimtimm  tnat  might  or  might 
not  have  been  fbnnded  on  tmth. 

'I  have  the  charse  of  infuitSy 
nr/ answered  the  girl,  thinking,  I 
sappose,  to  save  her  dii^ty  by  this 
loiindaboat  way  of  caUmg  henelf  a 
none. 

'Oh,  indeed!'  remarked  the  ser- 

Sknt;  'yon  Uto  in  Oambridge,  and 
TO  the  charge  of  infants.  Now, 
pny  tell  me,  by  "  in&nts  "  do  you 
mean  nndergradoates  of  the  Uni- 
leisity  nnd^  the  age  of  twentf- 
ODe?  and  as  the  seijeant  put  the 
question  he  looked  yet  more  archly 
at  the  jory,  as  though  he  had  for 
certain  some  information  which 
woold  effectoally  discredit  this  wii- 
nesB  in  their  ^es.  But  for  all  he 
stzoTe,  if  he  really  strove  at  all — 
ferlbelieyeit  was  merely  the  irre- 
eistible  temptation  which  provoked 
theqnestion — ^thegirl  suooiBeded  in 
imprettsing  the  jnry  with  the  con- 
licDon  that  she  was  a  respectable 
and  ingennons  witness,  and  the  case 
went  on  as  if  the  Seijeanf  s  shot  had 
not  been  fired. 

A  witness  was  now  brought  for- 
md  to  prove  that  a  book  had  been 
offned  for  sale  l^  the  defiandant  to 
him,  in  which  another  of  the  libel- 
tons  statements  included  in  the  pre- 
eent  acticm  was  contained;  and 
^^ing  given  on  his  examination  in 
chief  but  a  poca  and  confused  ac- 
coont  of  the  circumstances  under 
vhich  he  had  been  asked  to  buy 
tiie  volume,  Seijeant  Silk  pressed 
him  severely,  on  croes-ezammation, 
both  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
bo(d[  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
libeUous  statement  itsell 
,  How  large  was  the  book?  Was 
it  the  size  of  the  seijeanfs  brief? 
Wis  it  as  ponderous  as  Daniel 
Lambert?  what  colour  was  it? 
Bloe,  red,  violet,  pink?  or,  as  the 
Seijeant  finally  suggested,  chame- 
leon cdour?  Was  it  bound  in 
hoards  or  in  calf?  Was  the  wit- 
uesB  sure  it  was  bound  at  all? 
Would  he  swear  it  was  not  bound 
in  ifainoceroe-hide;  or  in  mouse- 
«kin;  or  iVench  velvet;  or,  like 
Falstoff 's  eleven  assailants,  in  buck- 
ram? 

Had  the  witness  seen  the  libel? 
Was  he  aware  that  a  certain  l^gal 


document  was  called  a  'libel,' 
though  it  contained  statementB  in« 
jurious  to  no  one;  and  would  the 
witness  swear  it  was  not  such  a 
Ubel  he  had  seen?  How  long  was 
the  libel?  Was  it  in  verse  or 
prose?  As  long  as  the  witness's 
arm,  or  as  the  Seijeanf  s  nose  ?  and 
so  on,  with  a  number  of  questions 
more  or  less  calculated  to  confuse, 
winding  up  with  some  «Mft>"li^>g  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  tibe  witness 
was  not  commonly  known  as '  Witty 
Dick,'  and  whether  he  had  not  been 
deemed  too  clever  for  the  situation 
of  village  schoolmaster,  or,  at  all 
events,  been  relieved  of  that  poet 
for  some  cause  or  other? 

Between  the  questions  which  re- 
lated to  the  book,  the  libel,  and 
himself, '  Witty  Dick'— if  such  was 
his  «>uiT»7tie<~stumbled  sorely.  He 
grew  confused  with  his  answers, 
said  that  the  book  was  ao  long,  the 
libel  so  thick,  and  that  for  himself, 
whatever  folks  might  dty,  he  was 
no^  witfy,  though  his  Christian  name 
certainly  was  Richard. 

'  Tou  say,  sir,  that  the  book  was 
80  ^ong,  and  the  libel  was  so  ihiok. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you,  do  vou  know 
the  difference  between  long  and 
thick?* 

Of  course  the  witness  knew;  so 
he  said,  and  endeavoured  to  give 
proof  of  his  knowledge  by  means  of 
an  illustration ;  but  bofore  he  could 
yield  to  the  court  and  jury  the  be- 
nefit which  this  might  have  afforded 

them,  Mr.  Justice ,  who  evi- 

dentiy  thought  the  man's  evidence 
to  be  worth  just  what  it  appeared 
to  be  worth,  and  was  getting  tired 
of  the  whole  thing,  broke  in  with, 
to  the  witness— 

'Why,  sir,  you  yourself  are  an 
example  of  the  difference.  You  are 
^ftcA;-headed,  and  you  are  not  long" 
headed.' 

A  genuine  and  hearty  laugh  fol- 
lowed this  sally  of  his  lordship, 
which  served  also  to  show,  if  need 
were,  that  though  it  may  be  txue, 
as  once  fJEunously  alleged,  that  a 
Scotchman  must  undergo  a  sur- 
gical operation  before  he  can  under- 
stand a  joke,  the  like  process  is  not 
needed  to  enable  him  to  make  one. 

The  case  of  Tittie  v.  Tattle  went 
on  to  its  finish;  and  if  'principle,' 
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as  represented  by  the  plaintiff,  was 
rewarded  by  a  second  verdict  in  its 
favour,  so  justice,  represented  for 
the  nonce  by  the  defendant,  tri- 
umphed also.  Despite  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Wobly,  Q  C,  who  in 
thrilling  language  described  the 
irreparable  injury  sustained  by  his 
client,  Mr.  Tittle,  *  a  most  eminently 
respectable  man '  (the  learned  Coun- 
sel did  not  accompany  this  state- 
ment with  the  celebrated  definition 
of  '  respectability '  once  put  for- 
ward, which  defined  a  '  respectable 
man '  as  one  who  keeps  a  gig) ; 
despite  the  burning  words  in  which 
the  jury  were  told  to  consider  the 
grievous  nature  of  the  wrong  done 
to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Tittle,  who, 
since  the  publication  of  '  this  infa- 
mous and  maUcious  hbel,'  had  been 
known  by,  and  even  received  letters 
addressed  with,'the  offensive,  deeply 
insulting  epithet  of  'King  of  the 
Cabbage ;'  and — for  he  was  a  tender 
and  loving  husband — his  feelings, 
'  which  the  jury  would  let  Mr. 
Tattle  and  the  world  know  could 
not  be  outraged  with  impunity,' 
had  been  yet  more  deeply  and 
sorely  wounded  by  '  an  insolent 
and  cowardly  allusion  to  the  dear 
wife  of  his  b(wom,  who  had  been 
covered  with  opprobrium  and  scorn 
under  the  title  of '  Lady  Bugle  Eye." 
Notwithstanding  all  the  force  which 
Mr.  Wobly,  Q.C.,  put  out— a  force 
so  great  that  his  lordship  compli- 
mented him  upon  it,  regretting  at 
the  same  time  (surely  the  '  no  in- 
terruptions* wound  rankled  still  in 
his  breast^  most  sincerely,  that  his 
own  poor  judgment  was  dead  against 
the  learned  gentleman's  conclusion 
— the  twelve  impassible  men  who 
had  been  conjni^  '  not  to  fling 
away  their  rights  as  Englishmen,' 
and  '  to  remember  that  Mr.  Tittle's 
case  was  their  own  case,  and  the 
case  of  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects/  could  not  be  brought  to 
estimate  the  damage  done  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Tittle  at  more 
than  one  fiaxthing,  the  sum  at  which 
a  British  jury  haid  already  once  as- 
sessed them.  His  lordship  con- 
curred in  the  verdict,  expressing  it 
as  his  opinion  that  even  now  the 
damages  were  put  too  high. 
And  80  the  case  of  Tittle  v.  Tattle 


was  disposed  of.  Whoever  lists  to 
know  more  of  it,  let  him  search  the 
records  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Special  Demurrers ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  learn  what  is  comprehended  in 
the  dominions  of '  Lady  Bugle  Eye  * 
and  •  The  King  of  the  Cabbage'— 
the  knowledge  will  help  him  in  as- 
certaining how  it  was  the  jury  came 
to  the  conclusion  they  did — let  him 
acquaint  himself  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  certain  villagers  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  who  live  in 
that  part  of  it  which  looks  towards 
the  north  and  the  setting  sun. 

One  more  story  about  Mr.  Justice 
,  and  1  have  done.  An  im- 
portant but  somewhat  tedious  case 
involving  the  law  of  liens,  came,  by 
way  of  appeal,  before  the  full  Court 
in  which  his  Lordship  sat.  Counsel 
on  both  sides  had  been  long  in 
speaking,  the  weather  was  warm, 

inviting  sleep,  and  Mr.  Justice ^ 

yielding  to  counsel  and  tJie  weather, 
was,  so  report  said,  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  Eutychus.  Indeed  charity 
would  lead  one  to  credit  rumour's 
statement,  since  otherwise  he  must 
go  further  afield  to  find  some  me- 
dical or  scientific  reason  for  the 
strange  sentiment  to  which  Mr. 
Justice presently  gave  utter- 
ance. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  his  lordship  took  his  last  note, 
as  long  since  he  had  expressed  any 
opinion  upon  the  case  before  him ; 
counsel  had  not  ceased  to  pour 
forth  streams  of  law  upon  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  pawns  and  liens; 
the  woidis  seemed  to  permeate 
through  the  nodding  craniima  of  the 
learned  judge,  and  there  to  mingle 
with  untowaid  recollections  of  zoo- 
logical 'gardens  and  wild  ^t^®*^  I? 
menageries,  for,  as  counsel  ceased 
and.  silence  roused  his  lordship  t» 
attention.  Bench  and  Bar  heard  with 
astonishment  this  marvellous  judi- 
cial utterance,  in  broadest  Scotch, 

proc€^   from   Mr.  Justice f 

mouth — '  It's  ma  opinion  that  ji 
the  lien  (lion)  had  been  chaind, 
there  'd  ha  been  nun  o'  this  da- 
mage.' 

And  now  the  trial  is  over,  ^^ 
nesses  and  jurymen  have  retired, 
advocates  ih  silk  and  stuff  are 
about  to  r€st  from  their  labours. 
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his  Idrdship  is  gathering  up  his 
skirts  to  go,  and  there  are  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  a  general  clearance. 
I,  too,  mnst  bring  my  case  to  a 
close.  The  '  points '  have  all  been 
stated,  the  facta  laid  conscientiously 
before  the  jury;  I  leave  it  for  others 
to  smn  up  the  whole.  '  London 
Society/  to  whose  \xa  I  have  been 


called,  will  have  to  pronotinoe  its 
yerdict  upon  the  matters  I  haye 

§  leaded ;  all  that  remains  for  me  to 
o  is  to  thank  the  '  Grand  Jury '  for 
the  patient  hearing  it  has  accorded 
to  me,  and  then  beg  Meaye  to 
moye'  that  it  will  as  kindly  hear 
those  who '  will  follow  on  the  same 
side.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  *HUM0B)OU8'  DIRBCTOB— RIVAL  OFIBA* 
HOCSBB — ^DESTKUCmON  OF  THE  PAN- 
THEON  GIABDINI— STEPHEN    8T0BACB 

— MICHAIL  KBLLT — ^NOYBRBB,  BALLET 
MAaTEB— SHERmAN — A  NOBLE  AMA- 
TIUB—BADINL  A  NEEDY  POIT— yiOTTI 
— tatlob's  FHILOSOFHT—A  NON-BE- 
MUNSBATITE  BENEFIT— MB8.  BIUJNG- 
TON — MB.  GOOLD— RIOT  AT  THE  OPBBA 
BOUSE  — MADAME  CATALANI  —  MANA- 
GERUL  DIFFERENOBB— TATL0R*8  QUAB- 
BEL  WITH  THE  SUBSCBIBEBS— CALDA8, 
WINE  MEBOHANTANDMUSICALDIBBGTOB 
— WATEB8— A  BATTLE  AT  THE  OPEBA 
—MB.  WATEB8,  DIBBCTOB—PBAOnCAL 
JOEES  [1791-1816]. 

ME.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  was 
|>ioprietor  of  the  King's  Theatre 
atyarioas  periods  ranging  from  1779 
to  1S03,  was  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  heings.  He  was  what  peo- 
ple then  denominated  a  •humorist* — 
inerely  hecanse  he  was  exceedingly 
queer,  and  wonderfully  impudent.  In 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  had  hcen  a 
clerk  in  the  hank  of  Snow  and  Co.,  and 
as  he  really  had  a  certain  degree  of 
cleverness  and  acuteness,  he  might 
lia?e  made  a  respectahle  fortune,  had  he 
not  found,  as  he  declared,  'the  climate 
(^  Snow  and  Co/s  hank  too  cold  for  his 
complexion,*  and  quitted  the  precincts 
of  the  City  to  hecome  manager  of  the  * 
King's  Theatre.  For  this  position  he 
Had  no  qualification  heyona  a  passion 
for  specolation.  He  is  described  as 
baving  had  'all  Sheridan's  deficiency 


of  financial  management,  without  that 
extraordinary  man's  resources,  ao  un- 
accountably brought  into  action  when 
every  refUge  seiemed  closed  against 
him.* 

He  had  also  Sheridan's  mania  for 
practical  jokes.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  his  new 
theatre  (1791),  he  played  off  one  of  his 
pranks.  A  party  of  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  invite  them  to  brealdhat 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  ceremony.  To  this  he  agreed,  but 
secretlY  detennined  that  he  should  not 
be  a  loser  by  his  enforced  Uberality. 
WiUi  this  idea  he  wrote  in  the  name  of 
some  mutual  friend  to  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to  be  his  guests,  re- 
commending them  to  take  a  supply  of 
provisions,  as  their  host  meant  to  play  a 
trick  on  them.  Insetting  them  down  to 
empty  dishes.  The  advioe  was  obeyed ; 
each  gentleman  sent,  or  took  in  his 
oarriafi;e,  a  plentiful  contribution  of  pro- 
served  meats,  pies,  lobsters,  diampagne, 
or  similar  delicacies.  On  entering  Tay- 
lor's rix>m,  they  were  disconcerted  to 
find  the  table  laden  with  the  choicest 
yiands,  and,  on  seeing  the  evident  hoax, 
they  could  not  help  breaking  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  With  imper- 
turbable gravity.  Taylor  ordered  into 
bis  own  larder  the  good  things  which 
they  had  provided,  and  then  sat  down 
to  play  host.  Breakfast  over,  he  pre- 
tended that  he  wished  to  show  tb^  a 
yaluable  picture,  and  ushered  them  into 
an  acyoinmg  room ;  he  then,  apologising 
for  a  momentaiy  absence,  left  them. 
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locked  the  door,  and  ran  off  to  join  the 
procesfion  to  the  site  of  the  new  theatre. 
Tlie  prisoners,  after  a  time,  began  to 
wonder  at  liis  prolonged  ubsenee,  and 
on  trying  the  door,  were  dismayed  to 
find  tiiemselves  loeked  in  ;  they  knocked 
repeatedly,  and  shouted,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  were  nearly  frantic  that  a 
servant  approached.  The  man  pro- 
tested that  lie  had  no  key,  but  said  that 
ho  would  instantly  follow  Mr.  Taylor 
and  obtain  one.  This  ho  did,  and  the 
released  captives  issuing  forth  en- 
countered a  large  placard,  announcing 
to  the  public  an  *  unparalleled  novelty 
in  natural  history,'  in  the  exhibition  of 
fourteen  full-grown  jackals,  or  /ton*' 
providers^  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
!Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  all  living  in  one 
den,  in  perfect  amity !  After  renewed 
laughter,  the  jackals  hastened  to  the 
Haymarket.  arriving  just  as  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  when  Taylor 
affected  great  surprise  that  so  con- 
temptible an  exhibition  as  a  •  wild  beast 
show  *  could  have  detained  them.  This 
joke  was  a  type  of  his  life,  which  was 
*  one  continual  hoax.' 

His  ingenuity  and  address  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  position  with  some 
firmness,  although  he  was  so  obstinate, 
and  had  such  a  total  want  of  foresight, 
that  he  was  constantly  entangled  in 
some  awkward  dilemma.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  large  advances 
from  his  friends  on  his  first  essay  in  the 
management  of  the  Opera,  which  ad- 
vances, it  was  believed,  he  had  the 
honesty  to  repay,  the  Opera  being  ex- 
oellenily  supported. 

So  rapidly  was  the  work  of  building 
carried  on,  that  in  less  than  a  year  from 
its  commencement  (in  1791),  the  new 
Kings  Theatre  was  completed. 

To  obtain  leases  of  the  CTound  on 
which  the  theatre  was  built,  Taylor  was 
obliged  to  pay  heavily.  The  principal 
part  of  the  ground  belonged  to  Mr. 
HoUoway,  who  leased  it  from  the 
Crown.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  a 
very  superb  style ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  a  serious  misunderstanding  which 
had  arisen  between  Taylor  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  unfortunate 
proprietor  could  not  secure  a  licence  to 
open  his  establishment.  The  perform- 
ance was  therefore  suspended.  The 
Pantheon,  however,  was  converted  into 
an  elegant  and  spacious  theatre,  and,  by 
permii«ion  of  the  sovereign,  was  called 
the  King's  Theatre.  It  was  opened  in 
February,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
O'Heilly,  who  engaged  Madame  Mara 
and  Pacchierotti ;  the  band  was  led  by 
the    celebrated   Cramer,   and    Signer 


Bor^hi  was  manager.  Taylor,  not  an- 
tieii)ating  a  rivalry  so  formidable,  had 
enpig(;d  pcrfonuerd  for  his  establish- 
nunt,  but  the  licence  being  withheld, 
he  was  unable  to  off(^r  his  patrons  any- 
thing more  attractive  than  ballets,  and 
oonceiis  in  which  the  music  of  tho 
ojHTas  which  he  had  prepared  was  given 
without  action.  His  chief  singer  waa 
David,  who  was  greatly  admired  on  the 
Continent.  David  was  supported  by 
•  poor  old  Sestini,*  a  prima  donna  whose 
(Liy  had  passed.  There  were  no  other 
singers  of  even  tolerable  merit  The 
dancers  were  numerous  and  good  The 
hostilities  between  the  Fantheonites  and 
the  friends  of  Taylor  were  very  in- 
jurious to  both  parties,  and  continued 
longer  than  was  expected  David,  al- 
though one  of  the  finest  tenors  of  the 
period,  was  not  able  to  attract  crowded 
audiences,  especially  as  he  could  not  ap- 
pear in  opera.  During  the  violent  war 
txitween  the  operatic  establishments, 
the  visitors  to  both  houses  became 
thinner  every  night,  O'Reilly  was  nearly 
ruined.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season 
(1791)  he  found  that  he  had  incurred 
debts  to  the  amount  of  30,0001.  He 
proposed  that  Taylor  should  take  the 
deUs  of  the  Pantheon,  and  with  them 
its  operatic  licence,  and  that  a  oom- 
mittoe  should  be  appointed,  with  Taylor 
as  the  acting  director.  But  this  offer 
Taylor  was  obUged  to  refuse,  aa  the 
Chamberlain  would  not  give  his  consent. 
In  January,  1792,  the  Pantheon  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  night  it  was 
burnt,  Sheridan  was  looking  at  the  con- 
flagration, with  Kelly,  the  singer.  As 
he  was  observing  how  very  high  Uie 
flames  were,  and  asking  if  there  was 
any  possibihty  of  extinguishing  them, 
an  Irish  fireman  heard  Ins  exclamation, 
and  cried,  •  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy, 
sir ;  by  the  powera,  it  will  soon  be  dovm  ; 
sure  enough,  they  won't  have  another 
drop  of  water  in  five  minutes,'  The 
good  fellow  imagmed  that  the  destruction 
of  the  Pantheon  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  the  proprietor 
of  Drury  Lane. 

The  company  then  removed  to  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Giar- 
dini,  who  had  returned  to  England  in 
1789,  took  the  direction  of  this  esta- 
blishment. He  had  expected  to  share 
the  public  favour  with  Cramer,  and  was 
bitterly  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  find- 
•ing  that  Cramer  was  so  much  admired 
that  he  appropriated  all  the  applause 
and  all  the  engagements.  Giardini« 
meeting  Cramer  one  day,  thus  sar- 
casticaUy  addressed  him,  in  his  inita- 
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tkn,  *  How  do  yoa  do,  Mr.  Harlequin 
Evwybody  V  To  which  Cramer  blandly 
replied,  *  Pretty  well,  thank  yon,  Ifr. 
Httrleqoin  Nobody.'  In  1793,  Giardini 
IBS  oonmelled  to  leave  England:  he 
went  to  »t  Petersborg,  and  thenoe  to 
Kosoow,  takii^  with  him  a  company 
torn  London,  in  Bnssia,  unhappily,  his 
disappointment  was  onl^  renewed.  He 
at  length  sunk  into  misfininnes  of  hia 
own  creation,  and  died  at  Moscow,  when 
eighty  yean  of  age,  in  the  deepest 
penury  and  distress. 

Bj  a  trust  deed  executed  in  1792,  the 
Op^house  was  charged  with  an  an- 
ntiity  to  O'BeiUy,  and  with  certain  other 
encamlMBnoes;  also  with  an  annuity  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Govent  Qarden 
Theatre,  which  he  afterwards  relin- 
qoished.  No  nomination  of  directors 
hafing  been  made,  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Taylor  until  1803. 

In  1792,  as  Taylor  could  not  organise 
perfonnances  until  the  aifidrs  of  the 
theatre  became  more  settled,  Sheridan 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him 
to  carry  on  Italian  (^)era8  twice  a  week 
at  the  King's  Theatre— on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  On  these  nights  the  Drury 
Lane  company  performed  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  on  the 
other  nights  in  the  week  at  the  Opera- 
house.  Sheridan  appointed  Stephen 
StoiBoe  and  Michael  Kelly  joint  oireo- 
tori  of  the  Italian  Opera,  with  a  carte 
Uanche,  as  th^  were  ooth  men  of  tact, 
experience,  ana  strict  honour. 

Storaoe  was  the  son  of  a  well-known 
perfimner  cm  the  double  bass,  who  re- 
sided in  this  country.  He  was  bom  in 
1763.  When  eleven  yean  old,  so  great 
was  his  assiduity  and  Iotc  of  music,  he 
ooold  pkty  the  most  difficult  solos  of 
Tartim  and  Giardini  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness. His  father,  finding  that  he 
had  such  a  strong  taste  for  music,  be- 
stowed the  utmost  care  on  his  education, 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italy.  His 
piopees  in  sdentifio  knowledge  was 
repid,  and  he  soon  became  acknow- 
ledged as  a  skilful  composer.  He  had 
riated  England  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tuning  firom  Ghdlini  an  engagement  for 
his  sister  as  a  comic  singer,  and  had 
heen  u^minted  stage-manager  at  the 
same  tune :  £ram  that  period  (1787)  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  t  ne  afudre 
of  the  house^  until  he  became  dis- 
l^eaitened  by  the  petty  intrigues  and 
jealousies  which  he  saw  daily  witMn  the 
walls  of  the  theatre,  when  he  withdrew 
to  Bath,  and  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  drawing.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
<»Qld  make  nothing  by  his  efforts  in 


that  art,  he  unwillingly  returned  to 
London,  and  resumed  the  musical  pro- 
fession. He  was  introduced  to  Shendan 
by  his  friend  Kelly  as  a  composer  of 
some  distinction.  The  public  liked  his 
operas,  and  his  popularity  never  waned 
during  his  lifetime ;  he  is  said  to  have 
received  from  the  musio-dealen  larger 
prices  for  some  of  his  pieces  than  had 
ever  been  given  before, — a  prosaic, 
though  probably  safe,  method  of  esti- 
mating tne  value  of  popular  &vour. 

Michael  Kelly  was  a  native  of  Dub- 
lin, the  son  of  a  wine  merchant  At  a 
very  early  period  Michael  displayed  a 
passion  for  music,  and  he  was  placed  by 
his  father  with  excellent  instructon. 
Bauzziui,  when  engnged  at  the  Rotunda 
in  Dublhi,  heard  Sie  boy  perform,  and, 
after  giving  him  some  lessons  in  singing, 
persuaded  Michael  KeUy,  senior,  to  send 
him  to  Naples.  lliGchael  went,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  received  lessons 
from  the  celebrated  composer,  FinerolL 
He  sang  at  different  theatres  in  Italy, 
then  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart,  and  to  perform  in 
some  of  the  great  maestro's  operas  on 
their  first  production.  He  obtained  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Em- 
peror £ar  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
rather,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  return  to  Vienna:  he  aocom- 

C'ed  Stephen  and  Nancy  Storaoe  to 
land,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
(17§7)  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the 
opera  of  '  Lionel  and  Clarissa,'  when  he 
was  received  with  such  fieivour  that  he 
decided  on  staying  in  England.  For 
many  yean  he  was  musical  director  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  was  afterwards  stage 
manager  and  principal  tenor  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  luid  also  musical  director 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 

When  Sheridan  made  his  arrange- 
ment, the  company  was  good,  both  in 
the  serious  and  comic  departments. 
Madame  Mara,  Signora  Storace,  Morelli, 
and  Michael  Kelly  were  the  chief 
singers.  The  great  Noverro  was  ballet- 
master,  and  there  was  a  numerous  and 
well-chosen  corps  de  ballet,  led  by 
Didelot,  Qardel,  D'Egville.  MdUe.  Mil- 
lau  (afterwards  Madune  Gardel),  and 
the  '  fascinating  Hilligsberg,'  who  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  danoere  ever 
seen.  She  was  the  greatest  favourite 
among  the  dancen  with  the  public. 
Her  style  was  perfectly  natural,  but 
peculiar ;  she  had  '  a  lively  expression 
of  innocent  apprehension  or  perfect 
festivity,'  with  a  wild  elastic  spring, 
dancing   entirely  from    her    feelings. 
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Wlien  she  had  exhausted  her  few  steps, 
she  used  to  run  off  tlie  stage  witli  the 
luoht  captivating  arcliiiess.  Noverre 
was  an  irreproachable  billet-muster, 
and  brought  out  some  superb  8pe«  tacles. 
Among  other  pieces  he  produced  his 
maguLticent  ballet  of  *  L'lphigeiiie  en 


Aulide  ;'  tlio  splendour  of  the  specUicle, 
the  seenerv,  the  richness  of  the  decora- 
tions and  dresses  could  not  have  ])eoii 
surpassed.  The  dancing  was  exquisite  ; 
and  the  acting  of  DEgville,  as  Aga- 
memnon, is  described  as  havhig  been 
*  inimitable  :'  the    trimnphal  car    with 
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horses,  the  grand  marches,  processions, 
and,  above  all,  the  fine  grouping  of  the 
corps  de  ballet,  *  proved  Noverre  to  be 
the  greatest  master  of  his  art.*  He  was 
a  *  paBsionate  little  fellow,'  Kelly  says. 
•  He  swore  and  tore  behind  the  scenes, 
80  that,  at  times,  he  might  really  have 
been  taken  for  a  lunatic  escaped  from 
his  keeper.  I  once  felt  the  effects  of 
his  irritation.  The  horses  attached  to 
the  car  in  which  D'Egville  was  placed 
were  led  by  two  men  from  Astley's,  one 
of  whom  was  so  drunk  that  be  could  not 
go  on  the  stage.  I  had  been  acting  in  the 
opera,  and  was  so  eager  for  the  fray, 
and  so  anxious  that  things  should  go  on 
right,  that  I  had  taken  off  my  opera- 
dress,  and  put  on  that  of  a  Grecian 
snpernmnerary,  and,  with  a  vizor  on  my 
face,  of  course  was  not  known.  I  held 
one  of  the  horses,  and  all  went  correctly. 
I  was  standing  behind  the  scenes, 
taUdng  to  one  of  the  men,  in  my  super- 
numerary dress,  and  perhaps  rather 
loudly ;  Noverre,  who  was  all  fire  and 


fury,  came  behind  me,  and  gave  me  a 
tremendous  kick,  "  Taisez-vous,  bete  !*' 
exclaimed  he :  but  when  I  took  off  my 
vizor,  and  Novent)  found  he  had  been 
kicking  his  manager,  he  made  every 
possible  apology,  which  I  of  course 
accepted,  and  laughed  at  the  incident, 
at  tlie  same  time  begging  him  not  to 
give  me  another  such  striking  proof  of 
personal  attention  to  the  concern.' 

At  this  period  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
heavily  in  debt.  Of  his  power  of  rais- 
ing money,  and  of  talking  over  his 
creditors,  Kelly  tells  many  amusing 
anecdotes.  •  I,  myself,'  Kelly  says,  *  was 
not  keeping  out  of  debt,  and  my  wine 
bills  were  very  large.  One  dav,  I  called 
upon  him,  and  requested  ne  would 
let  me  have  a  little  money  ;  he  put  me 
ofi^  as  usual,  with  promising  he  would 
let  me  have  some  to-morrow.  To-mor- 
row was  always  his  fevourite  pay-day ; 
but,  like  the  trust-day  at  a  French  inn, 
that  morrow  never  aid  I  see.  In  the 
midst  of  all  that,  he  told  me  how  much 
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he  was  pleased  with  Tom  Welsh  (then 
a  boy),  when  he  sang  "  Aneels  ever 
bright  and  &ir/'  the  nieht  before.  '*He 
should  be  enoonraged,  said  he ;  **  go 
and  tell  him  that,  in  addition  to  his 
salanr,  I  shall  send  him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  pounds ;  and  you  shall  take  it 
to  him."  "Shall  IT  said  I  (makmg 
the  quotation  from  **  Lionel  and  Gla- 
liBsa  '') ;  **  I  think  the  borough  may  be 
disposed  of  to  a  worthier  candidate  ;'* 
but  neitlier  Welsh  nor  I  ever  got  a  half- 
penny of  the  money.* 

In  1793.  Taylor  having  at  length 
triumphed  over  all  his  opponents, 
opened  for  the  season ;  Signora  Storace 
and  Morelli,  Bladame  Mara  and  Kelly, 
being  his  principal  performers.  Mara 
was  now  beginning  to  decline  in  popu- 
larity. When  no  longer  engaged  at  the 
Opeia,  she  sang  at  concerts,  and  for  a 
short  time  at  Covent  Garden,  and  sub- 
sequently with  the  Drury  Lane  com- 
pany while  they  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre  during  the  rebuilding 
of  their  own  house.  She  ultimately 
left  England  and  went  to  Ruaeda.  In 
1794,  Madame  Bonti  was  the  leading 
singer.  The  most  remarkable  event 
dunng  1795  was  the  fiiUing  of  the  walls 
of  the  theatre. 

Taylor  and  Sheridan  were  proprietors 
in  1796.  Kelly  was  still  stage-manager, 
Jewell  was  treasurer,  Madame  Banti 
was  prima  donna.  This  year  Stephen 
Storace  died,  of  an  attack  of  gout  His 
death  was  hastened  by  his  persistency 
in  attending  the  rehearsals  of  'The 
Iron  Ohest*  The  last  twelve  bars  of 
music  he  ever  wrote  were  for  a  song 
which  his  friend  Kelly  was  to  sing  in 
that  piece.  He  left  a  widow  and 
several  children. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
subscribers  to  attend  the  rehearsals  at 
the  Opera.  The  Duke  of  Queensborry 
was  so  constant  an  attendant  that  no 
weather  deterred  him.  He  was  a  per- 
fect enthusiast  in  murical  matters,  and 
considered  himself  qualified  to  volun- 
teer instruction  to  eminent  singers.  As 
he  was  a  powerful  patron,  and  in  the 
habit  of  giving  superb  dinners,  the 
singers  were  wUling  to  humour  him. 

In  1797,  Madame  Banti,  Braham, 
and  Yiganoni  were  the  chief  performers. 
These  three  singers  were  admired  by 
all  lovers  of  the  musical  art.  The  only 
one  who  was  found  fault  with  was 
Braham,  who  was  severely  censured  for 
yielding  as  he  did  to  the  &lse  taste  of 
the  day,  and  departing  from  pure  stvle 
and  correct  judgment  to  obtain  ephe- 
meral applause.  An  Italian  of  ability, 
named  Badini,  was  *  poet*  to  the  house 


— a  position  which  was  retained  by  him 
for  several  years.  Badini,  like  many  of 
his  brother  poets,  suffered  his  i^iis  to 
fall  into  serious  derangement ;  he  was 
firequently  arrested,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
establishment  alwajrs  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion to  relieve  him.  The  claims  on 
their  generosity  became  so  importunate 
however,  that  at  last  the  subscription 
was  given  with  ^reat  reluctance  and 
an  express  determination  that  it  should 
be  entirely  discontinued.  A  fortnight 
elapsed  after  this,  and  then,  one  Tik2S- 
day  night,  a  friend  of  Badini's  appeared 
with  a  deleft  countenance  to  make  a 
collection,  stating  tliat '  poor  Badini  was 
dead,'  and  that  the  money  petitioned 
for  was  urgently  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  him.  The  performers  could 
not  leftise  so  pitiful  a  demand ;  every 
one  gave  something  to  make  up  the 
sum  required.  But  to  their  astonish- 
ment, the  following  Saturday  night, 
Badini  appeared  in  person,  attired  in 
new  mourning,  and  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pit,  amusing  himself  non- 
chalantly with  his  opera-glass  and 
snuffbox.  This  final  donation  was 
appropriately  termed  Badini's  resturec- 
tion  money. 

Viotti  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  first  time  in  1797.  It  was  asserted 
that  Madame  Banti  had  for  some  time 
been  exerting  the  power  she  had  ac- 
quired at  the  King  s  Theatre,  to  dis- 
place Cramer,  a  most  excellent  leader, 
m  order  to  instal  her  countryman, 
Viotti,  in  his  situation ;  and  the  articles 
of  Cramer  having  expired  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1796,  she  acoomplisLel 
her  object.  Madame  Banti  was  the 
reigning  favourite  both  with  the  public 
and  with  the  potentates  of  the  Opera- 
house.  The  audience  paid  no  attention 
to  any  other  performer;  they  chatted 
and  laughed  while  her  comrades  were 
mnging,  but  listened  with  delight  to 
her  airs,  and  asked,  with  negligent 
surprise,  when  the  curtain  fell,  *  Is  the 
opera  ended?'  The  next  year  (1798). 
Salomon  led  the  band,  Viotti  having 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  country  under 
the  Alien  Act  To  rebut  certain  charges 
brought  against  him,  Viotti  published 
an  affidavit,  wherein  he  declared  that 
he  'frequented  no  coffee-houses,  be- 
longed to  no  clubs,  and  had  never  in 
any  situation  uttered  a  word  wldoh 
might  be  deemed  offensive  to  the 
British  government'  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  had  uttered  intem- 
perate expressions  against  the  late 
Queen   of  France,    Marie  Antoinette. 
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Whether  he  had  done  so  or  not,  was 
never  proved,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  rejected  the  patronage  of 
that  queen  for  many  yt  arts  and,  aft<T 
accepting  it,  had  lost  her  fcivour  tiirough 
the  ungovernable  violence  of  his  tem- 
per. The  queen  had  commanded  him 
to  Dlay  before  the  royal  £unily,  and  he 
had  obeyed ;  but  being  interrupttd  in 
his  performance  by  the  noise  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Count  d'Artoia, 
Viotti  broke  oflf  abruptly,  and  indig- 
nantly quitted  the  room. 

The  veteran  Cramer  died  in  1799. 
He  had  been  keenly  affected  by  the 
unfair  treatment  whereby  he  had,  two 
years  previously,  been  removed  from 
the  Opera-house,  and  by  various  mis- 
fortunes, which  undermined  his  health, 
and  hastened  his  death.  The  suavity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  superiority  of 
his  talents,  had  gained  for  him  uni- 
versal liking. 

Taylor  was  still  proprietor  in  1800 
and  1801,  Kelly  being  stage-manager. 
Winter  was  composer,  Viganoui  and 
Madame  Banti  were  the  chief  singers. 
Taylor,  whilst  directing  the  afiairs  of 
the  Opera,  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  in  the  King's  Bench,  or 
witliin  its  *  rules.'  This  did  not  incon- 
venience him  in  the  least.  *  How  can 
you  conduct  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,'  said  some  one  to  him 
one  day,  *  perpetually  in  durance  as 
you  are  ?' 

*  My  dear  fellow,*  he  replied,  *  how 
could  I  possibly  conduct  it  if  I  were  at 
liberty?  I  should  be  eaten  up,  sir, 
devoured.  Here  comes  a  dancer,—"  3Ir. 
Taylor,  I  want  such  a  dress  ;"  another, 
*•  I  want  such  and  such  a  thing."  One 
singer  demands  to  sing  in  a  part  not 
allotted  to  him ;  another  to  have  an 
addition  to  his  appointments.  No, — let 
me  be  shut  up,  and  they  go  to  Master- 
son  (Taylor's  secretary):  he,  they  are 
aware,  cannot  go  beyond  his  line,  but 
if  they  get  at  me^pshaw  I  no  man  at 
large  can  manage  that  theatre ;  and  in 
faiui,'  added  he,  *  no  man  that  under- 
takes it  ought  to  be  at  large.' 

Mr.  Taylor  was  as  little  mindful  of 
the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  as  of  any 
other  rales  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  inclinations.  He  would  frequently, 
whilst  supposed  to  be  within  the  rules, 
steal  off  into  the  country,  and  spend  a 
day  in  fishing,  an  amusement  or  which 
ho  was  extremely  fond.  Once  he  con- 
trived to  *  get  hold  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  he  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  in  a  county  affi^rding 
opportunity  for  his  £Eiyourite  pursuit 
^fishing) :  here  he  went  and  lived,  ate, 


drank,  and  fished,  till,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  throe  months,  the  officers  of  the  law 
hooked  him,  and  reconveyed  him  to 
his  accustomed  habitation.'  This  esca- 
pade^ however,  was  as  nothing  to 
another,  when  he  left  the  rules,  went 
down  to  Hull,  at  the  timeof  an  election, 
and  stood  —  unsuccessfully  —  for  the 
borough,  absenting    himself   from  the 

*  rules '  for  some  weeks.  He  sometimes 
preUnded  that  he  found  the  weight  of 
tlio  0{K'ra  management  a  serious  burden. 
Ebcrs,  with  some  friends,  was  dining 
with  him  one  day,  when  the  subject  of 
capital  punishments  was  started.  Durine 
the  discussion,  Taylor  appeared  buried 
in  thought,  and  did  not  rouse  until  one 
of  the  gentlemen  at  table  strongly  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments in  all  cases,  and  another  de- 
manded, •  What  would  you  inflict,  then, 
on  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind  ?' 

•By  Jove,'  cried   Taylor,  suddenly, 

*  make  him  manager  of  the  Opera-house. 
If  he  deserves  a  worse  punishment,  he 
must  be  a  devil  incarnate.' 

Madame  Banti,  having  maintained  ihe 
position  of  prima  donna  at  the  King's 
rheatro  for  twenty-eight  years,  resolved 
to  return  to  Italy,  as  her  voice  and  her 
health  began  to  ML  In  1802,  she 
wished  to  take  a  benefit  before  she 
quitted  the  London  stage,  but  feared 
that  she  could  no  longer  count  on 
attracting  a  crowd.  Mrs.  Billington  had 
returned  to  England  the  previous  year, 
and  was  *  a  prodigious  favourite ;'  so 
Madame  Banti  requested  her  to  appear 
with  her,  which  she  did,  b^  permission 
of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Shendim.  Every 
one  was  eager  to  hear  these  two  great 
■singci-s  in  the  same  opera.  The  piece 
was  *  Merope,'  byNasolini ;  and  Maoame 
Banti  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  male 
attire.  Signer  Banti,  in  order  to  sectire 
the  money,  had  the  pit  door  barricaded, 
and  stationed  himself  there,  with  some 
of  his  friends.  An  immense  crowd  had 
collected  at  the  doors,  before  the  usual 
hour  of  admission,  and  on  the  bolts 
being  drawn  the  ruish  was  so  great  that 
the  Darricade  was  broken,  and,  with 
Signer  Banti  and  his  mon^-boxes, 
carried  to  the  very  extrranity  of  the  pit. 
The  Signer,  'recovering  himself,  and 
getting  on  his  legs,'  gazed  aroimd  him, 
and  in  acute  disappointment  exclaimed 
— *  O  Santa  Maria  I  de  pit  fiill !  de  gal- 
lery full !  all  full ! — and  no  money  in  de 
box ! — what  will  my  Brigida,  my  angel 
wife  say,  when  I  shall  have  nothing  in 
my  box  for  her?'  In  June,  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington appeared  with  Madieune  Mara, 
at  the  &jewell  benefit  of  that  famous 
singer. 
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The  pablie  had  for  some  time  greatly 
desired  to  have  a  new  singer  at  Uie 
Italian  Opem,  so  Taylor  o&red  Mrs. 
BiUingtoQ  an  engagement,  whidi  she 
aooeptod.  Her  brother,  Charles  Weich- 
ael,  was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, to  the  exdosion  of  Salomon.  The 
patrons  of  the  Opera  were  enchanted 
with  Mrs.  BiUington.  Her  popularity 
was  unbounded  as  long  as  she  diose  to 
Temain  at  the  Opera-house.  Yiganoni 
was  generally  the  tenor  with  whom  she 

SftUg. 


In  1803.  Mr.  Taylor  sold  to  Mr. 
Francis  Gtoold  one-thud  of  his  property 
in  the  Opera,  for  which  he  received 
13,3351.  Mr.  Goold  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  man  of  fitmily  and  for- 
tune, well  known  in  fiiishionable  circles. 
His  brother,  an  Irish  baronet,  possessed 
large  estates.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
Mr.  Goold  instituted  the  Union  Olub,  at 
the  house  in  Pall  Mall  formerly  occu- 

C'  1  by  the  Duke  of  Oumberland.    He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  an  excellent 
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critic,  and  a  clever  amateur  in  the  arts, 
and  had  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical details  necessary  for  the  womng 
of  a  laree  theatre.  He  was  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  management  of  an  ex- 
tensive theatre,  especially  as  he  under- 
stood music ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
tmly  honourable^  kindly  man,  his  only 
fimlt,  as  a  manager,  being  that  he  was  too 
kieenly  sensitive.  fVom  the  day  be  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  Opera  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  Michael  Kelly  was  his 
sti^ie-manager,  confidential  friend,  and 
diief  adviser. 

The  agreement  between  Taylor  and 
Goold  assigned  the  entire  management 
of  the  theabe,  during  their  joint  lives, 
to  the  latter,  and  vested  it  in  the  survi- 
Tor  on  the  decease  of  either  of  them. 


Mr.  Goold  en^ged  the  celebrated 
Madame  Grassim  to  sing  alternately 
with  Mrs.  BiUington.  The  attreMstions 
of  these  two  exouisite  singers  drew 
crowded  houses.  Yiganoni  and  Braham 
were  the  male  singers.  D'Egville  was 
ballet-master  and  chief  dancer,  with 
the  'graceful  and  handsome'  Mdlle. 
Deshayes. 

A  further  purchase  was  made  in^804 
by  Goold,  from  Tavlor,  increasing  his 
entire  share  in  the  ueatre  to  seven-six- 
teenths,— the  price  of  this  farther  share 
being  4,1652.  At  this  time  Taylor  had 
become  so  embarrassed  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  his  remaining  nine- 
sixths  to  Goold  for  5,700/. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1805,  occurred 
the  memorable  riot  at  the  Opera-house, 
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which  was  caused  by  an  ill-atl  vised  onlor 
from  tlio  Bishop  of  London  that  tlie 
curtain  should  be  dropjK'd  before  twelve 
o'clock  every  Saturdiiy  iiipht,  or  the 
houi*e  should  be  deprivcHl  of  it-s  license 
and  shut  up.  The  curtain  fell  just  as 
Mdlle.  D^ihayes  and  Parisot,  two  very 
much  admired  performers,  were  thmcing 
a  popular  pas  de  deux.  The  anp:er  of  the 
audience  passed  all  limits,  and  the  scene 
which  ensued  defies  description,  land- 
ing that  their  mandate  for  drawing  up 
the  curtain  and  finishing  the  ballet  was 
not  obeyed,  the  gentlemen  and  latlies 
screamed,  hoote<l,  yelled,  threw  all  the 
chairs  out  of  the  hoxos  into  the  pit, 
tore  up  the  benches,  broke  the  chande- 
liers, jumped  into  the  orchestra,  and 
smashed  all  the  instruments  of  the  un- 
lucky musicians.  Kelly,  as  stage-ma- 
nager, addressed  the  rioters,  but  tlicy 
would  not  listen  to  him,  and  event  imlly 
quitted  the  theatre  with  shouts  of  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Goold,  however,  identified 
some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  commenced 
actions  against  many  of  them  for  da- 
mages, which  cost  them  *  hundreds  of 
j)Ounds;*  but  he  discontinued  legal 
proceedings,  on  condition  of  the  offend- 
ers acknowledging  their  ill-behaviour, 
and  satisfying  those  who  had  been 
injiu-ed. 

Early  in  1806,  Goold  offered  Madame 
Catalan!  an  engagement  Xever  did 
singer  create  such  excessive  wonder  as 
Gatalani.  Siboni  was  the  tenor  engaged 
with  her.  For  many  years  she  reigned, 
alone  at  the  Opera,  for  she  could  endure 
no  rival  near  her  throne.  Siboni  was 
succeeded  by  Tramezzani,  an  infinitely 
superior  singer,  who  was  much  admired. 
Shortly  before  Madame  Catalani  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time,  Goold  engaged 
the  celebrated  buffo  singer,  Naldi. 
Morelli,  who  no  longer  attracted,  was 
dismissed.  The  poor  fellow,  from  an 
inordinate  passion  which  he  had  for  in- 
suring in  the  lottery,  was  steeped  in 
poverty,  and  Naldi  was  generous  enough 
to  supply  him  with  every  necessary  for 
life,  and  allowed  him,  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  a  weekly  stipend  of  two 
guineas,  which  was  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  ex-buffo  every  Saturday  night. 
Naldi  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  was  a 
very  well-educated  man.  Morelli  had 
been  simply  running  footman  to  Lord 
Cowper.  The  termination  of  Naldi's 
life  was  very  sadden  and  awful. 

Goold  died  in  1807,  and  Taylor  be- 
came sole  proprietor.  From  the  time 
of  his  first  purchase  to  his  death,  which 
was  hastened  by  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  incident  on  his  connexion  with 
the  theatre^  Mr.  Goold  alone  had  con- 


ducted the  Opera,  Catalani  was  the 
greiit  attmction  of  his  management,  and 
her  suc<vssivc  engagements  entailed  on 
the  establishment  an  expense  exceetling 
any  that  had  ever  Cdlen  to  the  lot  of 
0[)em  director  before.  The  stuns 
which  Madame  Catalani  received  were 
almost  incredible.  She  used  to  say  that 
in  Iti\ly  she  sang  for  fame,  in  France 
for  charity,  and  in  England  for 
money. 

Scarcely  was  Mr.  Goold  dead,  than 
disputes  commenced  between  Mr. 
Waters,  his  acting  executor,  and  "Mr. 
Taylor,  which  uivolved  the  Opera  in 
litigation,  almost  interminable.  Taylor, 
on  whom  the  management  devolved, 
was  disinclined  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity which  Itfr.  Waters  wanted  to  exer- 
cise in  the  theatre  as  Mr.  Groold's 
executor.  Kelly  continued  to  be  stage- 
manager,  but  was  displaced  the  follow- 
ing year  (1808)  by  D'Egville,  who  had 
betn  ballet-master.  Every  day  the 
feeling  of  bitterness  increased  between 
Waters  and  Taylor.  In  1808,  Waters 
advertised  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible, as  Goold's  executor,  for  any  debts 
contracted  by  Taylor. 

3Iadamo  Catalani  and  Tramezzani 
were  the  leading  favourites  for  several 
years. 

Finding  that  the  Opera  was  become 
so  expensive  an  amusement,  especially 
since  Catalani's  engagement,  Taylor  was 
obliged  to  try  every  expedient  to  raise 
money.  He  very  foolishly,  in  1812,  at- 
tempted a  daring  experiment,  in  advanc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  subscription  to  the 
highest  rate  possible,  and  caused  intense 
ire  among  his  patrons.  The  subscribers 
met,  and  decided  that  the  increase  of 
price  was  not  justified  by  the  expendi- 
ture, and  sent  notice  to  that  eflrect  to 
Taylor.  He  replied,  that  if  the  sub- 
scribers would  not  agree  to  his  increase*! 
dememd,  he  would  shut  up  his  boxes ; 
and,  indeed,  he  refused  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  admission  into  the 
boxes  for  which  they  had  already  paid. 
In  consequence  of  this  behaviour  on 
Taylor's  part,  many  of  the  subscribers 
withdrew  from  the  theatre,  and  per- 
suaded Caldas,  a  Portugese  wine  mer- 
chant, to  reopen  the  Pantheon,  for  the 
performance  of  concerts,  burlettas,  and 
such  music  as  could  be  given  without 
infringiug  the  licence  of  the  Eing*s 
Theatre.  The  company  engaged  by 
Caldas  was  very  indifferent.  Spagno- 
Ictto  led  the  band.  At  first  this  oppo- 
sition to  the  King's  Theatre  prospered — 
so  long  as  the  ire  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  against  Taylor  lasted— but  sfler 
a  time  it  languished,  and  a  compromise 
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waaeffiscied  with  Taylor,  although  he 
persisted  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of 
his  boxes,  and  in  excluding  thoee  who 
would  not  agree  to  his  exorbitant  de- 
mand. As  for  Galdas,  he  was  des^ted, 
and  left  to  ruin.  Taylor  lost  six  thou- 
sand pounds  br  the  quarreL  He  wan 
perpetually  embroiled  in  lawsuits ;  but 
he  rather  liked  being  plunged  in  dis- 
putes and  difficulties,  as  he  happened 
to  be  of  a  fiercely  litigious  disposition, 
and  as  obstinate  as  man  could  he.  One 
day  he  was  dining  with  Mrs.  Billington, 
when  a  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  con- 
Yemtion,  said  to  him, '  Yon  must  be 
dieadfolly  harassed,  Mr.  Taylor,  by  the 
frequent  lawsuits  you  are  engaged  in.' 
'Oh  no,*  replied  he,  *  not  in  the  least: 
I  own  that  they  plagued  me  a  little  at 
finA,  but,  from  nabit,  I  could  not  now 
exist  without  them  V 

hi  1813,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ordered 
that  the  whole  of  Goold's  property 
should  be  sold,  and  that  Waters  should 
not  interfere  in  the  management. 

At  this  time,  Waters  was  proceeding 
against  Taylor  in  Chancery ;  and  it  was 
Ultimately  ordered  that  the  painful  dis- 
putes should  be  ended  in  a  summary 
fashion,  and  the  house  sold.    The  latter 
order  was  very  vexatious  to  the  public, 
so  it  was  proposed  by  private  mends 
^  Taylor  should  relinquish  his  interest 
m  the  theatre  to  Waters ;  but  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  come  to  any  arrange- 
njoit  whereby  this  might  be  satisfac- 
torily settled,  as  the  two  men  were  totally 
antagonistic  in  manners,  habits,  and 
characters.     Waters    was    a   perfectly 
wellbred,  quiet  man.     Taylor  was  in 
everv   respect    his    opposite.     Waters 
would  not  for  any  consideration  attend 
to  a&irs  on  Sunday :  Taylor,  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  fear  of  duns  and  writs, 
selected  that  day  in  preference  to  any 
other.    Taylor  coxdd  not    see  Waters 
without  becoimng  '  passionate  and  scur- 
rilous.*   However,  as  Taylor  was  per- 
fi^v  embarrassed,  and  unable  to  carry 
on  the  theatre  for  want  of  money,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  extent 
Waters  desired  to  have  the  entire  ma- 
nagement confided  to  himself.    It  was 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  manage- 
ment should  be  intrusted  to  him,  under 
certain  restrictions.      Ebers  was  con- 
stantly going  to  and  fro  between  Waters* 
house  and  the  King's  Bench,  where  Tay- 
lor resided  ;  and  at  length  he  persuaded 
Taylor  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  Tay- 
kir  had  seriously  contemph^  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  the  Pantheon  into  an 
Opera-house,  and  had  absolutely  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Mr,  Cundy,  lessee  of 
the  Pantheon.    Difficulties,   however. 


had  arisen  between  them  as  to  terms,  and 
the  creditors  of  Caldas  had  such  claims 
upon  the  house,  that  he  was  deterred 
from  following  his  intention. 

When  Waters*  people  attempted  to 
gain  admiasion  to  the  King's  Theatre — 
when  an  amicable  arrangement  hadbeen 
entered  into  bv  the  principal  parties, — 
Taylor's  people  sternly  refused  to  let 
them  enter.  From  words  the  rival  retain- 
ers came  to  blows,  which  ended  by  the 
Taylorparty  being  ejected  with  ignominy. 
During  the  night,  however,  the  Taylor 
party  again  renewed  the  contest, 
stormed  the  theatre,  effected  a  breach 
in  the  stage  door,  gained  admission  to 
the  stage,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  the 
Haymarket  The  Chancellor  was  again 
appealed  to,  and  Waters  obtained  an 
order  &om  the  Court,  bv  virtue  of 
which  he  established  himself  securely  in 
his  newly-acquired  domain. 

Taylor  apj^arently  ended  his  days  in 
prison,  occasionally  availing  himself  of 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  rules.  His 
favourite  companions  in  prison  were  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Ladd.  They  used  to 
enjoy  agreeable  evenings  together,  and 
when  Taylor^s  spirits  would  grow  too 
much  elated  from  the  combined  effects  of 
good  wine  and  lively  conversation.  Lady 
Ladd  would  recall  him  to  the  minor 
proprieties  of  life  by  emptying  the  tea- 
kettle over  him. 

Waters,  as  proprietor,  advertised  that 
the  Opera  would  not  open  until  a 
manager  was  appointed  oy  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Early  the  next  year  (1814), 
however,  he  announced  that  he  was 
legally  appointed  sole  manager ;  and  the 
house  was  opened  as  soon  as  possible. 
Madame  Sessi  was  the  principal  per- 
former. 

BoBsini  then  engrossed  the  sta^.  No 
operas  by  any  other  master  (with  the 
exception  of  Mozart's  works)  were  now 
to  be  tolerated.  From  the  withdrawal 
of  Catalanl,  in  1813,  the  Opera  gradually 
declined,  and  fell  at  last  into  such  a 
state  of  degradation  as  to  cease  to  bo 
foshionable,  and  to  be  nearly  deserted. 

Mr.  Waters*  first  season  (1814)  was 
happily  a  prosperous  one,  for  the  peace 
had  just  been  concluded,  and  London  was 
thronged  with  foreigners.  He  gained 
seven  thousand  pounds  during  that  year. 
1815  was  a  blank  in  operatic  history ; 
so  wretdiedly  bad  were  ail  the  male 
performers  tfalat  even  their  names  cannot 
be  remembered.  The  first .  woman 
(Sessi),  was  Uie  only  one  who  redeemed 
the  credit  of  the  house. 

Id.  1816,  by  direction  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, the  theatre  was  aeain  put  up  for 
sale,  and  was  purchased  by  Waters  for 
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70,150Z.  Unfortunately,  he  had  spent 
nearly  all  his  money  in  improving  the 
house,  and  was  unable  to  pay  into 
Court  even  the  first  instalment  of  the 
purchase  money,  so  he  mortp^gtxl  the 
theiitre,  with  a  numUr  of  housst  s  which 
were  his  property,  to  Mr.  Cliambors,  the 
banker.  Taylor,  j)rol)ably  vexed  at 
being  entirely  deprived  of  any  interest 
in  the  Opera,  which  had  bei  n  his  great 
passion,  and  being  addicted  to  practical 
jokes,  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  life  in 
the  King  8  Bench  by  writing  anonymous 
letters  to  Mr.  Chambers,  who  unhappily 
chanced  to  be  a  nervous  man.  These 
letters  all  confidently  predicted  the 
speedy  ruin  of  Waters,  and  pictured  his 
penniless  state   in   vivid  colours.     On 


one  occasion  he  wrote  saying  that 
Michael  Kelly,  the  singer,  was  lying  at 
the  iK)int  of  (leatii  at  Brighton,  and  that 
he  had  something  to  communicate  re- 
si)ecting  Waters,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  Mr.  Chambers.  In  a  state  of 
absolute  trt^pidation,  Mr.  Chambers 
took  a  post  cljaise  and  hurried  to  Brigh- 
ton, wht-re  he  found  Kelly  seated  in  his 
balcony,  sunning  himself,  with  a  pine- 
apple and  a  bottle  of  claret  before  him. 
Unluckily,  Mr.  Taylor's  prophecies 
concerning  Waters  came  true.  Waters' 
embarrassments  increased  year  after 
year — his  difficulties  accumulated  day 
by  day. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Sheridan  died. 

E.  C.  C. 
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E  has  taken  the  leap!  Tlie  little 
excitement  of  fearing  that  he  may 
succumb  to  the  charms  of  another 
is  over.  The  romantic  uncertainty 
which  gives  the  affair  its  deepest, 
tenderest  interest  is  past.  He  is 
free  'to  love' — to  'ride  away'  no 
longer.  In  fact,  he  has  made  the 
offer  to  which  events  during  the 
last  few  weeks  have  been  so  assi- 
duously leading  up;  and  all  that 
remains  to  do  now  is  to  be  done  by 
the  lawj^ers  and  milliners. 

*  Considered  in  the  abstract/  says 
a  writer  in  the  '  Saturday  Review/ 
'  the  spectacle  of  two  young  people 
engaged  to  be  married  ought  to  be 
agreeable  and  interesting/  and  for 
this  reason,  'because  they  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  happy' — be- 
cause we  'have  becii  informed  by 
people  who  have  gone  through  the  process  of  falling  in  love,  and  being 
engaged,  and  finally  marrying,  that  it  is  one  of  a  deeply  gratifying  cha- 
racter, looked  back  upon  in  after  life  sfi  a  bright  spot  round  which  many 
sweet  and  pleasant  recollections  cluster/  But,  in  spite  of  these  and  several 
other  reasons  in  favour  of  extreme  tenderness  being  felt  towards,  and  tole- 
ration accorded  to,  young  couples  in  the  above  interesting  circumstances, 
the  writer  concludes  by  saying  that,  '  As  a  rule,  young  people  engaged  to 
be  married  are  rather  a  bore  than  otlierwise.' 

Parents,  mothers  especially,  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  come  up  smiling 
to  their  &te,  like  that 

*01d  liMn  of  Dnndee.  vho  f^nented  the  top  of  a  tree. 
When  distarbed  by  the  crows,  he  abruptly  arose, 
And  exclaimed  "I'll  retom  to  Dundee." ' 

They  make  up  their  minds  during  their  daughters'  inlancy  and  childhood 
to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  mild  anguish  on  their  behalf  when  years  of 
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liidiscretkm  and '  eiigageineiits' oome 
OD.  Thercdfore  they  are  better  pre- 
pared to  siajul  the  deferred  diimer, 
and  the  constantly-rendered-abortiTe 
attempts  at  regularity  which  a '  lover 
in  the  houfle^  imposes  upon  them, 
thim  ore  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  reigning  power. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  the 
country.  In  town  a  man,  &  he  is 
worth  anything,  has  no  tftne  to  be- 
come a  bore  of  even  moderate  mag-: 
mtade  to  the  practical  cousin,  or 
unffisthetical  brother  of  his  be- 
trothed. But  in  the  golden  languor 
of  a  country-house,  the  man  who  is 
not  ihe  master  of  it  and  the  lands 
adjoining,  and  has  consequently 
nothing  to  do  but  improve  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  by  airing  his 
sentimente  of  devotion  to  the  lady 
of  his  love,  is  sore  put  to  it  if  he 
would  avoid  the  derision  of  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  family,  and 
ihe  hatred  and  detestation  of  the 
friends  of  it 

iSA«  does  not  like  him  to  hunt;  so 
be  vows  solenmly  to  'five  it  up,' 
and  keeps  his  vow  till  the  first  sea- 
son after  their  marriage.  She  does 
iKit  likehimto  shoot;  'a  gun  may 
go  off  in  the  wrong  place.'  She 
does  not  like  him  to  nde  out  with 
her  brother:  her  reason  for  nourish- 
ing this  last  dislike  she  imagines  to 
be  deeply  buried  in  the  most  secret 
leoGfises  of  her  heart  But  she  is 
mistaken:  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  all  parties  concerned,  and 
oonsiBto  in  a  deep-rooted  distaste  to 
the  direction  in  which  her  brother's 
rides  invariably  tend — viz.,  to  the 
house  of  a  valued  neighbour  with  a 
house  fall  of  pretty  daughters. 

These  bdng  her  views,  an  impar- 
tial observer  might  be  forgiven  for 
supposing  thatTime's  win^s  would 
be  leaden  to  Edwin,  who  is  not  at 
all  accustomed  to  be  thrown  on 
his  own  resources.  But  the  '  for- 
given' impartial  observer  will  do 
weU  to  mark  and  learn  his  mistake, 
in  order  that  he  may  say  and  do 
nothing  to  hurt  Angelina's  nice 
sense  of  self-satii^bction  and  happy 
belief  in  being  all-suffideni  True, 
be  may  not  hunt,  but  then  he  may 
go  out  for  a  ride  after  breakfast  im'^A 
her.  He  may  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  mind  or  body  of  the  partridges  on 
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her  fiftther's  estate,  but  then  he  may 
help  her  to  water  her  plante  and 
feed  the  little  chickens,  who,  from 
bdng  tmhappily  deprived  of  mater- 
nal care,  are  in  a  precarious  situa- 
tion. And  when  he  has  done  these 
things  he  may  read  poetry  to  her: 
and  having  done  that  ne  may  dress ! 

Now,  watering  the  plante,  and 
feeding  the  chickens,  and  reading 
how  '  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
will  never  come  back  to '  lum,  and 
putting  on  a  dress-coat  at  six  o'dock, 
are  harmless  and  pleasing,  but 
scarcely  all-sufficient  occupations 
for  a  man.  He  may  bore  others 
intensely,  but  depend  upon  it  the 
ennui  of  others  dwarfis  into  insigni- 
ficance before  his  own.  He  must 
be  glad  enough  when  the  trial  trip 
is  over,  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  the 
lady '  for  better,  for  worse.' 

He  is  a  mere  nothing— save  to 
the  old  women  of  the  village,  upon 
whom  he  has  bestowed  large  sums 
to  be  invested  in  tea  on  Us  wed- 
ding-day. All  the  interest  then 
centres  in  the  lady;  and  the  man 
who  has  of  late  been  enjoying  a 
horrible  pre-eminence,  may  congra- 
tulate himself  into  once  more  sub- 
siding into  an  object  of  lofly  indif- 
ference. The  '  tears  and  white 
muslin'  are  all  in  ^  honour,  not 
his :  he  is  ignored  with  a  complete- 
ness that  will  alone  throw  a  redeem- 
ing halo  over  the  day,  however 
much  of  '  the  worse'  he  may  get  in 
afterlife. 

These  same  old  village  women 
play  rather  the  most  prominent 
part,  next  to  the  bride,  in  the  day's 
transactions.  It  is  they  who  have 
the  arranging  of  the  floral  decora- 
tions of  church  and  churchyard.  It 
is  they  who  have  the  audacity  to 
plant  red  china  cows,  holding  roses 
in  their  mouths,  upon  the  font, 
where  the  sight  of  them  causes 
much  risible  emotion  to  the  young- 
est brother  of  the  bride,  and  mudi 
anger  to  the  orderly-minded  curate. 
It  is  they  who,  stcmding  about  the 
path  along  which  her  pedestrian 
progress  lays,  give  her  lachrymose 
bei^ctions,  congratulations,  and 
good  wishes.  It  is  th^  who,  hav- 
ing recovered  &om  their  former 
condition  of  deep  gloom,  give  her 
smiling  assurances  of  ftiture  felicity 
a 
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when  she  comes  out  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm.  It  is  they  who 
heap  confusion  on  the  chief  brides- 
maid and  the  groom's -man  by 
audibly  suggesting  that  *  they  will 
be  the  next,  sure/^v/  and  that  *  they 
was  made  for  each  other,  they  was.* 

But,  though  gloom  is  out  of  place 
on  the  day  to  which  everyone  con- 
nected with  either  party  has  been 
looking  forward  with  imjmtient 
anxiety— especially  the  bride's  home 
circle  if  she  be  the  eldest  daughter 
of  a  large  fiamily— and  though  tears 
are  to  be  decidedly  reprehended  as 
disfiguring  to  the  shedder,  and  de- 
pressing to  the  spectators,  and  futile 
m  the  extreme,  still  'Laughter, 
holding  both  his  sides,'  is  not,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  the  prominent 
figure. 

When  one  thinks  about  it — not 
lachi^^osely,  not  gloomily,  but 
seriously,  and  sensibly  —  there  is 
really  nothing  very  hilarious  about 
two  people,  each  with  a  mine  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  yet  undis- 
covered by  the  other,  tying  them- 
selves together  for  life,  for  better, 
for  worse.  Surely  no  man  who  has 
a  heart  that  can  feel,  and  a  mind 
that  can  consider  —  no  woman 
worthy  of  the  name^  can  enter  into 
this  perilous  estate  without  having 
made  large  resolves  of  toleration. 
lie  will  not  be  always  ready  to 
swear  that  she  makes  defect  perfec- 
tion— to  sacrifice  every  other  form 
of  pleasure  for  the  supreme  one  of 
watering  her   plants   and   reading 

rtry  to  her.  Her  society,  when 
has  it,  or  can  have  it,  all  day 
long  from  this  time  forth,  will  not 
snffice  to  him  in  lieu  of  that  more 
brilliant  society,  from  which,  during 
their  indulgence  in  love's  young 
dream,  he  has  partially  withdrawn 
himself.  She  must  know  this ;  she 
must  feel  it,  as  she  stands  before 
the  glaes  on  that  last  morning  while 
the  bridal  wreath  and  veil  are  being 
finally  a4jasted.  She  most  know 
this,  and  feel  it,  and  think  even  that 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
be  confident  within  herself  that  the 
change  from  sentiment  to  sense, 
from  the  deep,  deep,  unvaried  blue 
of  early  passion,  to  the  many-che- 
qneied  shades  of  mntnal  love,  is  one 
that  she  can  meet  without  a  mur- 


mm*,  or  the  shadow  of  repining.  If 
she  cannot  be  thus  coulident,  slu^ 
had  better  doflf  the  bridal  veil  and 
keep  him  yet  a  while  in  hand  in  the 
chiiracter  of  the  impassioned  lover. 
And  ho,  for  his  part,  must  know 
well  that  she  mil  not  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sylph  who  now  flies 
to  greet  him  with  the  airy  grace 
that  is  as  pleasing  to  his  taste  as 
her  affection  is  grateful  to  his  heart. 
In  time  his  presence  will  feil  to  call 
forth  the  blushing  ensign  of  love 
she  now  hoists  so  readily ;  and  in 
its  place  an  angry  flush  may  rise  at 
the  shghtest  suspicion  of  severity  in 
the  exercise  of  lus  legitimate  pater- 
nal authority  over  one  of  half  a 
dozen  unruly  children. 

It  will  be  well  for  both  to  think 
of  these  things:  it  will  be  better 
still  to  go  on  in  the  path  they  were 
treading  before  these  thoughts 
arose ;  '  for,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  the 
first  blessing  God  gave  to  man  was 
society,  and  that  society  was  a 
marriage.' 

Very  fluently,  very  sensibly,  very 
earnestly,  and,  consequently,  very 
well,  many  lady- writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  labour  to  prove,  in  novels 
with  a  purpose,  and  in  social  science 
pamphlets,  that  to  the  woman  who, 
through  lack  of  opportunity,  has  re- 
mained single,  has  fallen  the  better 
and  happier  part  But,  fluently, 
sensibly,  earnestly,  and  well  as  they 
labour,  their  labours  are  fruitlei^; 
for  the  cause  they,  in  all  honesty  of 
heart  advocate,  is  bad.  They  fall  to 
bring  their  tiieory  home  to  the 
heart  like  a  great  truth,  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  truth,  and  because, 
ingeniously  and  determinately  as 
they  may  word  and  state  it,  they 
can  never  give  it  the  semblance  of  a 
truth.  By  all  means  let  the  woman^ 
who  through  the  dissolution  of  some 
early  dream,  or  the  woman  to  whom 
the  fiury  prince  has  not  yet  come, 
make  the  best  of  the  hard  £Eite  that 
is  hers;  but  do  not  let  her  cry 
aloud  that  it  is  the  best  and  bright* 
est '  not  alone  because  she  will  not 
be  believed,  but  because  on  the  &oe 
of  it  her  statement  bears  tiie  marks 
of  absurdity. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  plead  gniliy 
to  having  a  very  warm  feeling  for, 
and  kindly  interest  in,  the  order  of 
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things  which  has  been  considered 
good  since  the  world  began — since 
to  be  a  wife  was  first  counted  an 
hoDoxir. 

Let  US  go  out  and  see  what  the 
joy-bells  of  a  certain  fiishionable 
chnrch  are  ringing  abont  in  short 
bilanons  peals.  I  did  so  one  me- 
morable day  about  three  years  ago, 
and  I  have  that  little  sketch  of  Uie 
scene,  a  copy  of  which  will  accom- 
pany these '  Notes.'  There  is  as  yet 
no  unusual  stir  outside  the  door  of 
the  edifice,  nothing  to  explain  the 
'tintinabulation  that  so  musically 
swells.'  The  pavement  is  occupied 
by  a  nurse,  a  baby,  a  perambulator, 
a  soldier,  a  butcher-boy,  and  a  street 
Arab  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  aim.  From  the  last  intelligent 
animal  we  leam  that  a  wedding  is 
to  come  off  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
minutes  fircHu  the  time  ne  is  now 
speaking,  and  that  if  we  like  to  wait 
m  it  we  can,  but  he  declines  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  Haying  thus 
kindly  apprised  us  of  his  int^tion, 
he  TBults  over  a  post  and  vanishes 
round  a  comer,  and  then,  our  eyes 
being  no  longer  attracted  and  held 
&8t  by  his  prematurely  and  there- 
fore painfully  calculating  expres- 
sion, we  are  free  to  perceive  that  a 
very  elegantly-appointed  travelling- 
carriage  is  already  waiting  outside. 
'Probably  the  bridegroom  has  ar- 
rived in  it,'  we  think,  as,  after  one 
^ance  of  admiration  at  the  hand- 
Bome  swamp-backed  browns,  we 
pass  into  me  church,  and,  looking 
up  the  aisle,  see  a  gentleman  ener- 
getically buttoning  his  gloves,  and 
trymg  to  make  it  appear  to  the  old 
pew-opeper  that  the  curtsies  she 
poseveringly  drops  every  half- 
minute  have  met  with  all  the  recog- 
nition, verbal  and  otherwise,  that 
tfa^  will  have  the  chance  of  ddng. 

The  mcmients  are  flying,  and  we 
hegin  to  sympathise  with  the  lonely 
gattleman,  when  presently,  having 
bottaned  his  gloves,  he  snrrepti- 
tioosly  looks  at  his  watch.  'It^s  a 
ftshious  thing,  waiting  (br  a  bride,' 
^  think,  solemnly  remembering 
Ittw,  QDoe  upon  a  time  in  Scotland, 
the  kiriEWM  decked  at  morning-tide 
for  a  simflar  ceremony;  and  how, 
^hen  dame  and  knight,  priest  and 
^nadegioom  were  all  assembled,  the 


hidy  was  not  only  not  there,  but 
was  discovered  to  have  fled  over  the 
water  with  Jock  o'  HazeldeaiL  Our 
sympathy  is  abeady  assuming  the 
form  of  sorrow  for  that  gentleman, 
and  we  have  just  sutxseeded  in  re- 
calling poetical  passages  from  Scott 
and  Byron  which  bear  strongly 
upon  his  case,  when  all  at  once  there 
is  a  crackling  as  of  moire  antique 
along  the  aisle,  and  we  collect  our 
misplaced  sympathies  and  store 
them  away  for  another  time;  for 
somewhere  within  the  multitudi- 
nous folds  of  that  moire  antique  is 
the  bride  herself.  It  is  all  as  pro- 
saically correct  as  possible.  The 
lady  was  determined  not  to  be  too 
early,  but  it  is  evident  tiiat  she  was 
equally  determined  not  to  be  too 
late. 

She  is  sufiSciently  young  and 
pretty  and  graceful  to  make  the 
uneasiness  of  the  expectant  bride- 
groom intelligible  to  us.  The  fate 
he  has  earned  by  abjuring  his 
bachelor  pleasures  will  surely  be 
a  brighter  one  than  is  that  of  the 
bride's  maternal  uncle,  who  follows 
his  niece  up  to  the  altar  with  an  ex- 
pression that  says  plainly, '  If  you 
think  I  commit  myself  to  leaving 
yoG  half  my  property,  or  even  to 
giving  you  a  handsome  round  sum 
down,  by  coming  to  your  wedding, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken.'  He 
would  have  considered  himself  neg- 
lected had  he  not  been  asked ;  as  it 
is,  he  regards  himself  as  having 
h&esx  made  the  victim  of  the  most 
base  cajolery.  Anything  coimected 
with  marriage  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage causes  him  to  be  more  out- 
wajnlljr  crabbed  and  inwardly  add 
than  IS  customary  even  with  him; 
and  yet,  for  all  tiiat,  it  will  be  no 
mean  or  grudgingly-given  memento 
of  the  day  wmch  will  pass  from  his 
into  his  niece's  possession  when  the 
ceremony  is  over. 

She— to  return  to  the  star  of  the 
day— passes  along  seeming  to  un- 
wind as  she  goes  a  long  and  never- 
ending  train  of  white  silk,  Honiton 
laoe,  tulle,  and  other  ethereal  vani- 
ties. On  looking  closer  we  discover 
the  first-named  to  be  her  own  dress; 
the  last,  the  tulle  and  other  ethereal 
vanities  aforesaid,  to  be  her  brides- 
maids'. She  has  eight  of  these 
a  a 
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attendant  nymphs  selected,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  rare  judgment  and 
skill,  for  each  sets  off  and  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  other  in  a  way 
calculated  to  draw  tears  of  approba- 
tion from  the  ready  eyes  of  the 
ffisthetically  susceptible.  Four  of 
them  are  in  white  and  pink — the 
palest,  most  dehcate  pink  that  ever 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  blush  rose 
— and  four  are  in  mountainous  bil- 
lows of  white,  tinged  here  and  there 
by  means  of  a  ribbon  with  just  so 
much  of  blue  as  the  reflection  of  a 
glacier  would  give.  And  four  are 
brunette,  and  four  are  blonde,  and 
all  are  so  exquisitely  pretty  that  we 
neither  wonder  at,  nor  blame  the 
evident  impatience  of,  the  eight  men 
who  stand  somewhere  behind  them 
in  attitudes  variously  expressive  of 
weariness  at  the  length  of  the  ser- 
vice; for  an  artistically-bedecked 
saloon,  in  which  a  wedding  break- 
fast, provided  by  Gunter,  is  .being 
celebrated,  is  unequalled  ground  for 
flirtation,  and  loveliness  looks  yet 
more  lovely  by  dayhght  in  luminous 
clouds  of  tulle.  Knowing,  therefore, 
that  these  things  are  so,  we  enter- 
tain the  wondrous  kindness  of  fel- 
low-feeling with  the  impatience 
which  looks  upon  the  four  officiat- 
ing clergymen  as  so  many  '  lions  in 
the  way  *  to  happiness. 

They  fade  away  now,  this  group : 
they  melt  gradually  and  gracefuUy 
into  their  respective  carriages ;  and 
we  have  scarcely  time  to  hurl  a 
mental  slipper  after  them,  and  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  of  commingled 
bliss  and  agitation,  before  other 
candidates  for  matrimonial  honours 
make  their  appearance. 

A  different  group  this  to  the  last 
we  gazed  upon.  They  come  in  to- 
gether alone,  this  bride  and  bride- 
groom, the  latter  with  an  expression 
of  impatient  care  upon  his  face  that 
is  not  well  to  look  upon  on  a  man's 
wedding-day;  and  she!  well,  she  is 
very,  very  quietly  and  simply  dressed, 
and  closely  veiled;  but  through  it 
all  we  see  that  she  is  young  and 
pretty,  and  trembling  violently  with 
a  something  that  is  more  than 
maiden  basMulness. 

Poor  young  couple!  launching 
your  litlJe  bark  of  happiness  alone 
and  unassisted  in  what  now,  doubt- 


less, appears  to  you  a  romantically 
surreptitious  manner,  you  will  pro- 
bably hold  the  views  of  your  parents 
and  advisers  before  the  year  is  out, 
when  you  find  you  have  '  run  away ' 
into  the  tliousand  miseries  of  that 
very  confined  circle  roimd  which 
both  ends  of  a  microscopic  income 
must  be  made  to  meet ! 

But  even  while  we  think  these 
things  the  ceremony  is  over;  for 
the  one  curate,  who  is  deemed  all- 
sufficient  to  imite  these  two,  has  a 
rapid  enimciation,  and  leaves  out  a 
good  deal  of  the  service.  No  time 
is  here  required  for  the  graceful 
bestowal  of  a  glove  upon  one  brides- 
maid and  a  bouquet  upon  another. 
All  is  hurried  in  the  process  ihai 
binds  them  together  for  a  lifetime  of 
better  or  of  worse. 

Ere  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  page 
they  have  just  signed,  a  rustle  as  of 
autumn  leaves  is  heard,  and  we 
straightway  cease  to  think  of  the 
runaways,  or  if  we  think  of  them  at 
all,  to  consider  theirs  anything  but 
a  hard  fate  in  comparison  with  that 
which  challenges  us  now. : 

'  Married  for  money !  *  Every 
atom  of  the  long  procession  that 
now  comes  sweeping  up  the  aisle 
cries  aloud  these  words.  Autumn 
leaves,  indeed  I  Can  that  weird  old 
woman  with  the  painted,  wizened 
fJBuce,  and  felse  hair  and  teeth,  and 
robes  of  virgin  white — of  youthful, 
fresh,  unsullied  white,  a  ghastly 
mockery! — can  she  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  the  handsome  young 
craven,  who  has  been  brought  by 
his  extravagance  and  his  friends  to 
this  horrible  pass,  marries  her  for 
her  money,  and  loathes  her  in  his 
soul?  Impossible!  And  yet,  with 
the  hideous  beauty  of  a  woman  who 
has  not  learnt  that  most  difficult  of 
all  things,  how  to  be  old  gracefuUy, 
she  affects  to  regard  it  as  something 
other  and  beyond  the  purely  mer- 
cantile transaction  which  in  reality 
it  is.  As  he  stands  there  perjuring 
himself,  and  while  she  grins  horribly 
a  smile  that  must  plant  a  dagger  in 
the  folse  heart  which  had  once 
warmed  to  the  smile  of  another— 
ay,  that  even  yet  has  power  to 
warm  it — we  can  scarcely  decade 
which  of  the  two  has  our  <i««P^ 
contempt,  the  man  who  has  sold 
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himflelf,  or  the  woman  who  has 
bought  him.  But  as  we  cannot 
sati^M^rily  settle  the  question,  we 
leave  it  nndetennined,  and  come  out 
from  the  oppressive  presence  of 
those  who  are,  with  tows  before 
God,  contracting  a  perjured  and  un- 
holy bargain. 

Out  into  the  streets  again,  where 
on  all  sides  of  us  we  see  food  for 
fiitare  marriage  notes.  A  butcher- 
boy,  hatless,  but  radiantly  self-pos- 
semed,  is  posed  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tnde  against  some  area-rails.  His 
remarks  must  be  full  of  rich  wit  and 
tmstudied  humour,  for  they  call  up 
peals  of  laughter  (in  a  female  voic^ 
nom  below.  A  soldier,  long,  stifit, 
and  straight,  and  with  a  minute  cap 
very  much  on  one  side,  has  paused 
by  the  side  of  a  perambulator,  in 
which  are  a  couple  of  large-headed 
in&nts,  the  said  perambulator  being 
driven  by  a  pretty  housemaid  who 


entertains  feelings  of  profound  but 
"VBgue  respect  for  that  noble  institu- 
tion, the  British  army,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  inhabitants  of  EnightB- 
bridge  barracks.  A  young  lady  rides 
l^  on  a  handsome  bay  mare,  and, 
singularly  enough,  a  half-finished 
ice  is  immediately  dashed  down  by 
a  gentleman  whose  horses  have 
been  compelled  to  stand  steadily 
outside  tliat  confectioner's  shop  for 
an  hour,  and  presently  he  is  by  her 
side,  and  she  wears  the  happy  look 
of  one  who  knows  she  has  been 
waited  for  patiently  and  dutifully. 

We  cannot  conclude  a  paper  of 
this  kind  better  than  in  the  words 
of  Thomas  Ingoldsby: — 

*  The  state  of  lodetj  seldom  requires. 
People  now  to  bring  home  with  them  un- 

haried  friars. 
But  the  J  sometimes  do  hring  home  an  Inmate 

for  life. 
Now— don't  do  that  by  proxy— bat  chooae 

your  own  wife.* 
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THE  EXILE ;  OR,  THE  TRUST  DEED. 

THE  spray  fiills  on  my  listless  bands, 
The  light  wreaths  curl  on  high. 
As  prone  npon  the  yellow  sands 
Depre^ed  and  limp  I  lie. 

Beyond,  where  Sol  the  water  warms, 

The  giggling  naiads  splash, 
And  Gauls  regale  their  manly  forms 

AVith  rare  and  rapid  wash. 

Around,  the  ear-ringed  fishers  ply 

The  oar,  or  mend  the  net, 
And  digging  infants  shrilly  cry 

For  sweetstuff  to  Babette. 

In  quaint  attire,  and  various  hat. 

Bold  Britons  crowd  the  pier. 
Directing  prurient  glasses  at 

The  dripping  mermaids  near. 

Anon  the  boat  appears  in  view, 
Puffs  hoarsely  through  the  Port, 

And  pale-faced  men  and  maidens  blue 
Make  wildly  for  the  shore. 

The  sun  goes  up,  goes  down  the  wind, 
The  light  wreaths  curl  on  high. 

The  yellow  sands  grow  hot  behind. 
The  nymphs  come  in  to  dry. 

The  Britons  bold  seek  cooler  shades, 

The  fishermen  recline. 
The  dreadful  children  hug  their  spades. 

And  caper  home  to  dine. 

My  weary  limbs  I  raise,  and  shrink 

At  last  to  my  hotel. 
To  lounge  and  lunch,  to  think  and  drink. 

And  wait  the  dinner  bell. 

Then  to  that  warm  unwholesome  meal. 

With  darkened  face  I  go, 
'^lid  countrymen  who  praise  the  veal. 

And  '  like  a  tabble-dc* 

Till  greasy  pints  and  carious  wine. 

On  cloth  of  many  a  stain. 
With  heat  and  smell  and  talk  combine 

To  drive  me  forth  again. 
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The  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out. 

The  light  wreaths  curl  on  high, 
Bands,  that  since  noon  have  larked  abont. 

Break  forth  and  rend  the  sky. 

Breaks  forth  apace  the  new-fed  horde 

Whom  nought  that's  cheap  repels, 
And  sit  and  reap  what  joys  afford 

Bad  mnsio  and  bad  smells. 

And  sit,  and  spit,  and  fight  for  chairs, 

Until  the  hat  comes  round. 
When  prudent  generalship  prepares 

To  make  for  other  ground. 

Etablissement  of  dubious  £Bune, 

Or  grim  TintHleries ; 
Ck)ol  dominoes,  the  cannon  game, 

Or  half-franc  whist,  p.  p. 

While,  deaf  to  such  exciting  bliss 

To  bed  I  sadly  creep. 
To  dream  of  endless  days  like  this. 

And  curse  them  in  my  sleep. 

Oh,  England  I  from  thy  bosom  reft. 

What  doth  it  profit  me. 
That  for  this  outcast  hole  I  left 

The  country  of  the  Free  ? 

Oh,  Dover  Castle  I  stem  and  wild. 

Thai  rear'st  thy  evil  head 
In  anger  Against  thy  erring  child. 

What  boots  it  that  he  fled  ? 

^  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make/ 

Where  noble  Bethell  rules. 
Nor  iron  bars  the  spirit  break 

Of  aught  save  bankrupt  fools. 

'Tis  only  on  this  churlish  soil 

That  hapless  traders  &il. 
Come  face  to  f&ce  with  '  enyy,  toil. 

The  huissier,  and  the  jail.' 

Why  should  I  hearth  and  home  resign. 

To  France  and  Cristol  bound, 
When  peace  and  England  might  be  mine 

For  ninepence  in  the  pound  ? 

Oh,  neyer  by  the  tradesman  just 

Shall  it  remembered  be. 
That  I  refused  a  deed  of  trust 

To  him  who  trusted  me ! 
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I'll  straightway  leave  this  hated  shore, 
Pat  my  aft'airs  in  train, 

And  hold  my  head  erect  before 
My  fellow-man  again. 

I'll  hie  me  blithely.to  that  Court, — 
Not  where  the  rabble  pass, — 

But  where  the  '  quality '  resort. 
And  purge  themselves  e7i  masst\ 

I'll  call  on  Jones,  I'll  look  up  Brown, 
Examine  Jack's  accounts; 

And  put  them  up,  and  put  them  down 
For  various  quaint  amounts : 

Construct  a  stately  balance  sheet, 
A  calm  yet  sad  narration, 

"VNTiose  moving  tale  and  figures  neat 
Will  court  investigation. 

Then,  swiftly  filed,  exulting,  freed, — 
Unless  my  hopes  bo  crost — 

I  shall  have  done,  I  trust,  a  deed. 
Will  trouble  Israel's  host 

Or  even  should  my  well-laid  plan 
By  knaves  be  overthrown, — 

Better  two  years  in  Whitecross  than 
A  cycle  in  Boulogne! 


W.  K.  C. 
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L'AFRICAINE. 

HAVE  seen  the  '  Africaine !'  This  the  ghost  of  Cimarosa,  or  the  atte- 
may  not  appear  an  important  nuated  spectre  of  Faganini.  I  re- 
announcement.  It  would  seem  that  membered  the  story  of  Kobert  the 
no  flourish  of  trumpets  is  needed  as  Bruce  and  the  spider,  and  perse- 
accompaniment  to  the  words,  'I  vered  and  failed.  Perseverance 
have  been  to  the  Opera;'  but, as  the  does  sometimes  fail — oftener  than  is 
copybook  says,  *  Circumstances  alter  supposed.  I  execrated  the  memory 
cases.'  To  effect  an  entrance  to  the  of  the  Bruce,  and  thought  of  a 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  at  the  time  that  broom  in  connection  with  the  spider. 
I  saw  the  '  Africaine,'  was  an  enter-  But  where  energy  and  perseverance 
prise  fraught  with  difficulty.  Money  were  useless,  front  staircase  influ- 
is  not  all-powerful.  It  cannot  pur-  ence  was  triumphant  I  knew  a 
chase  health,  strength,  honour,  love,  man,  who  knew  a  man  who  had  in- 
obedience,titx)ps  of  friends;  neither  terest  with  the  administration.  lob- 
could  it,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  tained  tickets,  and  at  only  the  play- 
buy  the  sound  of  a  note  of  Meyer-  bill  prices.  Bobert  the  Bruce  went 
beer's  great  work  Crowds  were  up  in  my  estimation,  and  the  spider 
rolled  back  from  the  Bue  Drouot,  again  occupied  his  usual  place  in 
their  portmonnaies  in  their  hands,  entomological  history, 
and  anguish  in  their  hearts.  There  The  people  of  Paris  are  excitable, 
was  no  room  to  be  had,  not  even  for  but  I  should  doubt  if  there  has  been 
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any  theatiioal  excitement  equal  to 
that  oooasioned  by  the  production 
of  the  'Africaine/  since  the  first 
idghtof  the '  Barber  of  Seville.'  Of 
coarse  I  speak  of  the  play  by  Bean- 
marchais,  and  not  of  the  opera  by 
BoBsinL  Then  crowds  of  patched 
and  ])ainted  beauties  and  beaux 
dined  in  the  theatre  in  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  actors,  and  took  their 
aeatB  two  hours  before  the  rising  of 
the  curtain.  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  anything  of  this  sort 
occurred  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  May 
last,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  Enor- 
mous prices  were  paid  for  boxes 
and  seats,  and  the  very  pompiers 
who  were  told  off  for  duty  on  the 
night,  felt  that  th^  were  enyiable 
and  superior  beings.  In  fiftct,  to 
haye  a  seat  for  the  first  night,  was 
to  be  (f u  monde.  It  was  a  breret 
of  rank,  &shion,  and  celebrity.  It 
was  said  that  the  Emperor  himself 
put  off  his  Tisit  to  Algiers,  in  order 
to  be  present  Happy  were  the 
wiyes  and  fiaruJcM  of  the  critics  of 
the  daily  papen,  and  dreadful, 
despairing,  ana  desolated  was  the 
docnn  of  those  rejected  of  the 
Bureau,  to  whom  the  ouvretues  des 
Loges  and  municipal  guard  were 
objects  of  enyy. 

But  to  the  opera.  And  here  let 
me  say,  that  I  do  not  propose  speak- 
ing of  it  from  a  strictly  musical — 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  mere  fiddler's 
or  pianist's  point  of  view.  People 
who  understand  music,  or  who  say 
th^  do,  are  too  technical — too  apt 
to  look  upon  those  who  do  not 
possess  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  crotchets  and  quavers,  minims 
and  semibreves,  as  outer  barbarians. 
They  will  tell  you  that  no  man,  not 
a  musician,  can  understand  an  opera ; 
and  they  will  criticise  a  great  work 
as  a  Japanese  would  Westminster 
Abbey,  who,  lost  in  admiration  of 
detuls,  little  bits  of  carving,  and 
quaint  masonry,  overlooks  the  ma- 
jestic structure  in  its  entirety. 
Sorely  a  man  may  understand  the 
contents  of  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare witiiout  knowing  how  to  set 
up  type. 

The  'Great  Eastern'  was  not 
launched  under  circumstances  of 
more  difficulty  than  the  new  opera. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  called  the 


*  Afiricaine,'  and  African  women  are 
usually  black.  It  was  said  that  the 
lady  who  was  cast  for  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  pointedly  refused  to  black 
her  fieuse!  She  would  for  one  night 
disfigure  her  natural  complexion  for 
the  sake  of  her  dear  M^erbeer. 
Tes !  yes  I  But  as  the  opera  might 
run'  hundreds  of  nights,  to  black 
her  fiMe  fox  hundreds  of  nights  I 
Nol  no!  The  direction,  knowing 
that  time  and  tide,  and  prime  donnf 
are  alike  uncontrollable,  said :  '  Be 
it  80 1  If  you  cannot  snow  black, 
snow  red.  Let  the  Africaine  be  of 
the  colour  of  an  Imperial  postage- 
stamp.'  So  one  difficulty  was 
diluted.  Then  the  corps  de  baUet, 
who,  in  the  fourtii  and  fifth  acts 
were  to  be  dancing  girls  of  the  hue 
of  Ethiop,  declared  that  not  for 
Meyerbeer,  or  Scribe,  or  Terpsichore, 
whoever  the  gentleman  mignt  be,  or 
the  Hegisseur  or  the  Jockey  Club, 
or  the  editor  of  the '  Figaro,'  would 
they  black  their  &ces  for  the  period 
of  ten  minutes.  Eh !  Mon  Dieu !  to 
hide  one's  features  and  to  dirty  one's 
neck  and  one*s  ears!  and  how  was 
it  to  be  washed  off?  and  it  would 
get  into  one's  hair  and  one's  bonnet 
Ah!  this  Monsieur  Meyerbeer  was  of 
an  inconvenience !  By  silks,  satins, 
high-heeled  boots,  and  artificial 
flowers—by  pearl-powder,  parasols, 
and  patchouli,  they  would  ncme  of 
it  A  general  order  was  passed  by 
the  direction  for  skins  of  salmon- 
colour,  but  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  ballet  evaded— for  the  com- 
plexions of  the  danseuses,  when  I  saw 
the  opera,  were  white  as  Europeans' 
-T-nay,  whiter. 

As  neither  scene-painter,  nor  deco- 
rator, nor  machinist  knew  the  locality 
hinted  at  in  M.  Scribe's  libretto; 
whether  the  scene  was  laid  in  Africa, 
Mexico,  or  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
a  fiat  has  since  gone  forth  in  favour 
of  Madagascar,  the  difficulties  of 
mounting  the  piece  were  legion. 
However,  a  general  order  for  *  sal- 
mon-colour'—that  is,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  consistency  to  expediency— re- 
conciled everything. 

A  short  quotation  from  a  Biogra- 
phical Encyclopiedia  will  give  us  the 
slender  foundation  of  M.  Scribe*s 
plot 

'  Babtolomso  Diaz,  a  Portuguese 
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navigator,  who  disco vere  1  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

*  Vasco  de  Gama,  an  illustrious 
Portuguese  narigator,  to  whom  l>e- 
longs  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  route  to  the  East 
Indies  by  sea.  In  14971  Emanuel, 
King  of  Portugal,  pent  him  to  endea- 
vour to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  accomplished,  and 
then  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Calicut,  where  he  arrived  in  May, 
1498,  and  was  received  by  the 
prince  of  that  place  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  After  an 
absence  of  two  years  he  returned  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber, 1499.  In  1502  he  went  out 
with  twenty  ships,  and  returned 
the  following  year  with  thirteen 
which  he  had  captured  in  the  In- 
dian seas.' 

These  data,  and,  it  is  said,  a  poem 
by  Camoens,  were  the  original  in- 
spirations of  the  veteran  composer 
and  librettist. 

The  house  is  full.  The  musicians 
are  entering  the  orchestra.  Some 
of  the  toilettes  in  the  boxes  are 
charming;  but  the  faces  and  the 
figures  are  not  like  those  we  see  at 
Her  Majesty's  or  Covent  Garden. 
There  \b  a  family  of  Algerine  swells, 
in  the  Algerinest  of  costumes,  in  a 
box  on  the  right  hand.  They  have 
brought  a  baby  with  them ;  if  not 
a  baby  it  is  a  dwarf  mummy,  or  a 
large-sized  fan,  or  a  small  bale  of 
dates,  or  an  Eastern  distaff.  It  must 
be  a  baby,  for  an  Algerine,  low  of 
stature  and  gorgeous  of  raiment, 
carries  it  out.  What  on  earth  could 
they  want  with  a  baby  at  the  Opera? 
Children  in  arms,  even  when  Alge- 
rine, should  not  be  admitted. 

There  is  a  hush  and  silence  in  the 
theatre.  The  audience  settle  into 
their  seats  quietly.  The  ghost  of  a 
great  genius  may  be  present.  Cha- 
peau  bas  to  the  spirit  of  Meyerbeer ! 
The  ehef  (TorcJiestre  has  arrived, 
bringing  his  bald  head  with  him. 
They  have  always  bald  heads,  those 
chefs  iTorchestre,  Is  it  the  swing- 
ing of  the  bftton  that  wears  off 
their  hair  ?    The  overture  ! 

Its  commencement  is  soft,  low, 
and  liquid,  and  but  few  instruments 
are  employed.    Gradually  it  swells 


into  a  larger,  louder  volume,  but 
there  is  no  crash.  It  is  tender  and 
suggestive  as  the  breeze  of  a  sum- 
mer night.  It  contains  one  air 
which  you  hope  to  hear  again  in  the 
opera ;  and  a  storm,  effected  with- 
out any  instrumental  trickery,  mut- 
ters threateningly.  The  overture  is 
^hort,  and  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
Hall  of  Council  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  at  Lislwn.  There  is  a 
tribune  and  seats  dispersed  abont 
the  stage,  semi-circularly ;  the  effect 
of  the  decor  is  magnificent  and  am- 
pbi theatrical  Donna  Ines  enters 
with  the  inevitable  confidante,  and 
asks  her  why  her  father,  Don  Diego, 
has  required  her  presence  in  the 
council  chamber.  Anna,  the  confi- 
dante, does  not  know,  and  Inee 
begins  bewailing  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  Vasco  de  Gama,  whom  she  has 
not  seen  for  two  years,  and  who  for 
her  sake  sought  glory  with  the 
great  mariner,  Diaz ;  she  recalls  to 
her  memory  the  song  he  sang  beneath 
her  balcony — all  this,  of  course,  in 
recitative,  until  she  sings  Vasco's 
adieu,  a  delightful  melodious  barca- 
cole,  of  which  the  first  four  lines 
run— 

•  Adieu,  rive  du  Puffc, 

Oh  j'al  re^u  le  jour ; 
Adieu,  channant  rivage. 
Oil  J'al  connu  Tamour.' 

Don  Diego,  Ines'  father,  enters 
and  presents  to  her  Don  Pedro,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  a^  her 
destined  husband.  The  young  lady- 
objects.  Is  not  her  heart  plighted 
to  another?  But  her  father  wills 
it,  and  his  authority  is  backed  by 
that  of  the  king  himself.  Don  Diego 
is  an  old  grandee  of  the  old  type ; 
and  Don  Pedro  is  a  noble  of  equal 
arrogance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
courteous  and  haughty  than  the 
bearing  of  Monsieur  Caistelmary  as 
the  pere  noble;  nor  more  politely 
cruel  than  that  of  Monsieur  BelviJ 
as  the  comparatively  young  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  tThey  re- 
minded me  of  Mr.  Walter  Lacy  in 
his  admirable  performance  of  Don 
Salluflt,  in  *  Ruy  Bias.'  Diego  in- 
quires if  it  is  true  that  the  great 
mariner,  Bernard  Diaz,  has  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  Pedro  answers  that 
the  'African  horrioane '  had  wrecked 
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his  T688el  on  a  desert  islancL    Ines 
tremblingly  inquires  if  his  fiuthfol 
comrade,  Vasco  de  Gama,  has  es- 
caped   Pedro  replies,  disdainfully, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  men  with- 
out a  name ;  and  hands  her  a  list  of 
those  reported  dead.    Ines  reads^ 
'  Vasco  has  perished  ;*  and  a  charm- 
ing terzettino  is  sung.    Inez  quits 
the  scene.    The  Grand  Inquisitor, 
several  bishops,   Don    Alvar,  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  progress,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  enter 
in  nand  procession.  The  Inquisitor, 
and  what  I  will  call  the  extremely 
Conservative  party,  take  the  left  of 
the  stage,  and  Don  Alvar  and  the 
younger  senators  take  the  ri^ht 
The  Inqoisitor  and  the  bishops  join 
in  a  grand  chorus,  imploring  the 
protection  of  heaven  on  their  deli- 
berations.   The  assembly  seats  it- 
8el£    The  robes  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
the  costumes  of  the  senators,  and 
the  armour  of  the  guards  in  at- 
tendance form  a  splendid  mass  of 
colonr.  The  recitative  recommences. 
Tkm  Pedro  announces  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  king  would  signalize 
his  reign  by  territorial  discoveries 
equal  to  those  of  Columbus  of  Spain. 
The  Grand    Inquisitor,  character- 
istically enough,  objects    to    dis- 
ooveries,  and  sneers  at  them.    Diaz 
and  his  equipage  have  perished; 
▼hat  need  of  further  expeditions? 
Bon  Alvar   rises  to  reply.      One 
mariner— but  one  has  escaped  the 
general    wreck  —  solicits    an   au- 
dience of  the  Council.    Don  Pedro 
ttks  his  name. — Vasco  de   Gama. 
I>on  Pedro  and  Don  Diego  have 
hardly  time  to  utter '  Lui,  Grands 
I>ieux  I'  when  Vasco  himself  salutes 
the  CounciL  To  noble  and  inspiring 
•ounds,  Vasco  describes  how,  at  the 
moment  that  he  saw  his  chief  and 
his  soldiers   overwhelmed  by  the 
tempest,  he  beheld  the  'Giant  of 
the  Sea— the  Cape  of  the  Storm;' 
how  be  climbed  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  unknown  land,  and  planted  his 
ibot  upon  a  soil  hitherto  untrod  by 
Buropean;  and  he  prays  for  the 
Council's  intercession  wiUi  the  king 
to  grant  bim  the  means  of  explora- 
tion. He  promises  for  Portugal  new 
climates,  new  conamerce,  treasures, 
empire, and  prosperity.    'And  for 
yourself?'  ironically  inqunes   the 


Grand  Inquisitor.   '  For  me  I'  Vasco 
replies,—*  Immortality  V 

Vasco  implores  the  Council  to  see 
two  African  slaves  of  an  unknown 
race,  whose  presence  proves  the 
existence  of  the  new  world  he  hopes 
to  discover.  And,  to  a  wild  and 
singular  strain,  Selika  the  Afncaine, 
and  Nelusko  are  brought  on.  These 
coloured  strangers  were  found  by 
Vasco  in  an  open  boat;  and  it  is 
explained  that  an  adverse  wind  had 
driven  them  from  their  native 
shore. 

The  Africans  are  too  proud  to 
answer  questions,  even  when  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  but  Selika  '  yields  to  the  voice 
that  supplicates  her  to  reply,'  when 
Vasco  begs  her  to  break  silence. 
Nelusko,  the  attached  follower  of 
Selika,  in  an  energetic  burst  of  pas- 
sion, begs  of  his  queen — for  she  is 
a  queen— by  the  God  of  her  islands 
— ^by  Brahma— not  to  betray  her 
people.  Pedro  commands  her  to 
tell  the  name  of  her  country,  Selika 
replies,  '  A  slave  has  no  country  I' 
A  furious  debate  is  held  between 
the  two  parties.  Don  Alvar  and 
his  followers  wish  Vasco  to  be 
entrusted  with  a  ship.  The  Grand 
Inquisitor  and  the  bishops  con- 
sider the  proposal  an  impiety. 
Don  Alvar  says  that  he  would  serve 
his  country:  the  Inquisitor  replies 
that  he  is  offending  Heaven.  The 
scene  is  highly  animated ;  and  the 
idea  of  party  tumult  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  is  wonderfully  real- 
ized. Pedro  and  Diego,  desirous 
of  foiling  Vasco,  side  with  the  In- 
quisitor, who  proposes  that  Vasco's 
charts  and  papers  be  conmiitted  to 
the  flames.  The  quarrel  becomes 
furious ;  but  is  quelled  by  the  In- 
quisitor and  the  bishops  invoking 
the  aid  of  heaven,  in  the  same 
prayer  with  which  they  opened  the 
sitting.  The  votes  are  collected. 
Vasco  is  again  ushered  into  the 
chamber:  his  recjuest  is  refused. 
Indignant  at  the  msult,  he  braves 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  appeals  from  their  im- 
becility to  posterity.  The  Inquisitor 
condemns  him  to  a  dungeon;  the 
anathema  is  pronoxmced  upon  him ; 
and  the  act  terminates  with  one  of 
those  tumultuous,  contending,  pas- 
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sionate  volumes  of  sound  for  which 
the  great  master  is  famous. 

In  the  second  act  we  find  Vasco 
in  the  •  prison  of  the  Inquisition. 
Selika  is  by  his  side,  that 

•  true  Joy  reApliii;, 
Of  those  who  watch  o'er  what  tbty  love  while 
glecpSng.' 

*My  country!'  murmurs  Vasco  in 
his  sleep.  '  My  country  !*  echoes  the 
loving  slave.  '  I  have  forgotten  it 
— for  him!*  The  dreamer*s  next 
word  awakens  in  the  breast  of  the 
Africaine  a  pang  of  jealousy.  The 
air, '  du  Sommeil '  is  sung  by  Selika 
—a  weird,  Indian  song,  with  an  echo 
reminding  the  slave  of  the  country 
she  abandons  for  her  love : 

•  HtHas  I  jc  t'alme, 
Et  malgr^  moi, 
Mon  bien  suprCrae, 
VoM-o, — c'eut  toi  I* 

Nelusko  enters,  meditating  the 
death  of  Vasco,  and  in  a  noble  strain, 

*  Fille  des  roU  h  toi  rbommago/ 

avows  his  love  for  his  royal  mistress, 
and  his  detestation  of  Vasco.  He  is 
about  to  poniard  the  sleeper,  when 
Selika  awakens  him.  Nelusko  is 
commanded  to  retire;  and  Vasco 
inquires  brusquely  why  he  was 
roused  from  his  dreams  of  glory 
and  discovery.  And  here  occurs  a 
duo,  founded  on  an  idea  that  is 
tender,  moving,  poetical,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  collision  of 
sentiment,  and  complication  of  ac- 
tion necessary  for  perfect  dramatic 
effect.  His  mind  still  ?  distracted 
vnth  thoughts  of  Ines,  Vasco  turns 
to  the  map  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
which  hangs  on*  a  pillar.  While 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  he 
still  ponders  on  the  sea,  the  open 
air,  and  the  verdant,  balmy  islands 
he  hoped  to  give  .  to  Portugal. 
Selika  watches  bim ;  and  points  out 
the  passage  to  the  island  of  which 
she  is  queen — thus  dethroning  her- 
self, and  giving  up  her  people,  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  the  man  she 
loves.  A  quotation  from  the  libretto 
will  best  explain  the  position : 

Yabco  iperutingthe  Map), 

Terrible  et  fatal  promontoire 
Que  nul  n'a  pu  duubler  encore, 
De  te  francher  J'aural  la  gloire 
DececOt^  (indiaUing  the  right). 


SKLfKA.  Non  pAi,;  c'est  courir  u  la  rrort 

VAsiro.  Que  di3  tu  ? 

Sllika.  Mais,  par  la,  sur  la  droll,  e^t  uij.^  ili\ 

Urie  ile  immense. 
Vasi'o.  Oh  !  cit'l : 

«        •        *        • 

OulJ  voUa  h  patfoge  I 

The  music  swells  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  discoverer,  and  of  the 
woman  who  thinks  that  she  has  for 
ever  bound  Vasco  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude.  Vasco  presses  Selika  to 
his  heart,  as  he  commences  the  'i;- 
scinUc  with — 

•  C«>mblen  to  mes  cht-re 
Ange  tut^Udre, 
Par  qui  la  lumlere, 
Knfin  m'arrlva ; 
0  service  immense, 
Que,  daru  Ba  Constance. 
Ma  rSconnaitsance 
Jamais  n'oublicra.' 

For  the  moment,  Vasco,  who  pos- 
sesses -all  the  selfishness  of  genius, 
loves  Selika— the  more  that  she  in- 
forms him  that  she  is  queen  of  the 
isle  in  question,  and  that  there  are 
other  countries  and  other  people- 
fresh  worlds  to  conquer — further 
up  the  coast  The  ambition  of  man, 
and  the  devotion  of  woman  are,  for 
a  moment,  completely  gratified. 

But  for  a  moment.  Lies  and  Don 
Pedro  enter  the  prison.  Ines  in- 
forms Vasco  that  she  has  solicited 
and  obtained  his  pardon.  He  is 
free.  Vasco  guesses  that  Ines  be- 
lieves he  entertains  a  passion  for 
Selika ;  and,  in  order  to  destroy  her 
supposition,  tells  her  that  she  is  but 
a  slave.  Ines  still  doubts;  and 
Vasco  makes  his  new  love  «  pre- 
sent  to  his  old  one— he  gives  his 
slave  Selika  to  Ines.  The  effect  of 
this  hideous  ingratitude  is  wrought 
out  in  an  extraordinary  quintette. 
Monsieur  Scribe  has  again  as- 
serted— what  operatic  librettists, 
poets,  and  novelists,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Captain  Macheath,  have 
gone  on  asserting— that  the  man 
least  worthy  of  women's  love,  is 
generally  most  loved  by  them.  Vas- 
oo*s  brutaUty  is  speedily  punished. 
Don  Pedro  announces  that  not  only 
has  the  king  accorded  him  the  hand 
of  Donna  Ines,  but  has  given  him 
the  command  of  a  vessel  with  which 
he— Pedro— is  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  seas  whicn  wrecked 
Dias.    The  African  Nelusko  volun- 
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teeis  as  pilot;  and  the  act  tenni- 
luitea  with  a  dramatio  situation 
which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  Sheridan's  Mr.  Puff.  Yasco  has 
lost  his  Ines  and  the  opportunity  of 
immortalising  his  name.  Ines,  to 
finee  Yasco,  has  plighted  herself  to  a 
man  she  hates.  Selika's  heart  is 
lm>ken  by  the  terrible  ingratitude 
of  tiie  man  for  whom  she  has  be- 
trayed her  people  and  her  gods. 
Don  Pedro  revels  in  the  thought 
that,  at  one  stroke,  he  robe  Yasco 
of  his  mistress  and  of  &me;  and 
Nelusko  rejoices  that  the  gods  have 
revenged  him  on  Yasco,  and  that, 
as  pilot  to  the  pioneer  ship,  so  many 
of  the  hated  pale-&ces  will  be  deli- 
vered to  his  keeping. 

The  third  is  the  famous  ship  act 
The  vessel — which  is  certainly  too 
large,  for  it  does  not  permit  a  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  but  liUle  of  the  sky 
— jias  three  decks  or  platforms. 
The  lowest — the  stage  itself— ex- 
hibits  the  cabins  of  the  ladies  and  of 
the  admiral,  Don  Pedro.  The  second 
platform  is  the  deck  proper,  where 
the  red  shirts  of  the  sailors,  and 
the  cuirasses  of  the  soldiers  contrast 
advantageously :  and  the  third  tier 
is  the  poop,  on  which  the  patriotic 
and  treacherous  pilot,  Nelusko, 
keeps  his  watch.  Iiarger  sails  and 
tiie  rigging  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  pro- 
floenium.  For  all  this  gorgeous 
decoration,  Meyerbeer  has  written 
a  sea-anthem— the  voices  of  the 
women  in  their  cabins,  of  the  grave 
admiral  pondering  over  his  charts, 
<^  the  two  loving,  brokenhearted 
women ;  of  the  sailors  on  the  deck, 
imploring  the  protection  of  heaven, 
— mingling  together  in  a  grand  mass 
of  sound ;  while  the  slave  pilot  hur- 
ries them  on  to  swift  and  certain 
death,  as  he  invokes  the  aid  of 
Adanmstor,  the  Qiant  of  the  Storm, 
— ^have  an  effect  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  a  revelation 
of  art  which  sinks  into  the  me- 
mory, but  cannot  be  described. 
CSolours — ^blue,  red,  green— are  arbi- 
trary di8tinctK>ns  which  every  one 
understands;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  convey,  by  mere  words,  the  rush 
and  sweep  of  the  harmony  of  a  hun- 
dred vcHces  and  a  hundred  instru- 
ments, obedient  to  the  direction  of 


one  master  mind.  The  clouds  grow 
darker;  a  storm  threatens.  Nelusko 
bids  them  turn  the  head  of  the 
vessel  to  the  north ;  and  the  huge 
machine  is  seen  to  alter  its  course. 
A  boat  hails  them;  and  Yasco  de 
Qama— who,  at  the  price  of*  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  has  freighted 
a  ship  to  explore  for  himself— comes 
on  board,  and  implores  Don  Pedro 
to  turn  fiom  the  north,  as  he  is  now 
near  the  reef  whereon  the  bark  of 
Bernard  Diaz  was  wrecked.  Pedro 
believes  that  Yasco  seeks  the  pre- 
sence of  Ines,  and  that  lus  warning 
is  but  a  pret^Lt  Yasco  asserts  his 
innocence  of  intention,  and  swears 
that,  in  imploring  Pedro  to  alter  his 
course,  he  is  but  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  jpatriotism  and  humanity. 
A  quarrel  ensues;  and  Yasco  draws 
his  sword  upon  the  admiral,  who 
summons  the  seamen  to  his  aid. 
Ines  and  Selika  recognize  Yasco, 
whom  Pedro  orders  to  be  tied  to  the 
mast  During  this,  the  wind  has 
risen  and  the  storm  has  increased. 
The  Africaine  and  Ines  implore 
Pedro  to  pardon  Yasco.  A  terrible 
noise  is  heard;  and  Nelusko  runs 
the  vessel  on  the  &tal  reef.  As  one 
side  of  the  ship  heels  over,  the  rocks 
rise  in  view.  Nelusko  summons  his 
comrades ;  and  a  crowd  of  Indians 
precipitate  themselves  upon  the  de- 
voted Portuguese.^  The  savages  cry 
'  Death,  and  no  quarter  \*  when  they 
perceive  Selika,  their  queen,  who  by 
a  'gesture  stays  the  intended  mas- 
sacre. 

All  these  situations,  effects,  and 
tableaux  would  be  well  enough  in  a 
melodrama;  but  they  are  too  circus- 
like for  grand  opera.  The  piling-up 
of  agony  should  always  be  avoided ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  act  does 
not  end  with  the  striking  of  the 
ship  upon  the  rock— after  which, 
Indians  brandishing  spears,  red 
fire,  and  recognition  of  royalty,  are 
mere  anti-climaxes. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  take 
place  upon  the  island  over  which 
Selika  is  queen,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  Madagascar,  or  somewhere 
there;  for  Monsieur  Scribe  has  so 
confused  his  readers  with  Africaines, 
Yishnu,  Brahma,  and  Central  Ame- 
rica, that  it  is  most  convenient  to 
throw  overboard  geographical  ac- 
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cmacy   and  accept  the  no-man's 
land  and^the  habits  and  customs  of 
everywhere,  so  often  seen  at  the 
theatre.    The  yerdure  is  rich  and 
tropical,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  Aztec  weird- 
ness  and  magnificence.   By  the  laws 
of  Brahma  all  strangers  touching 
the  sacred  soil  of  the  island  are  con- 
demned to  death ;  and  it  is  unplea- 
sant to  think  of  the  fate  of  the 
suryivors  among  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers  of   Don    Pedro's   argosy. 
Yasco  alone  surviyes,  and  in  a  ra- 
yishing  melody  describes  the  effect 
upon  his  senses  of  the  realization  of 
his  hopes.     Here  is  the  spicy  air, 
the   prodigal  earth,  the   dazzling 
riches  of  nature  he  has  dreamt  of, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  Ferdinand 
in  the  'Tempest'     The  Brahmin 
soldiers  surround  him,  and  he  is 
a  third  time  sayed  from  death  by 
Selika.  The  high  priest  of  Brahma — 
Yasco  is  always  unfortunate  with 
priest^-^declares  his  doom ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  eyery  other, 
the  loye,  the  readiness,  and  natural 
talent  for  mendacity  of  woman,  sayes 
the  ingrate.     '  What,'  asks  Selika, 
'  if  this  cavalier  be  no  stranger,  but  a 
brother  9    He  is  my  husband.    On  a 
distant  shore  he  saved  my  life  and 
honour  by  espousing  ma'    Nelusko 
would  unmask  the  deception;   but 
Selika  swears  th^t  if  Yasco  dies  she, 
too,  will  rest  with  him  in  the  grave. 
The  marriage  rite  is  solemnized,  and 
as  the  grandeur  of  Catholicism  was 
expressed  by  the  music  of  the  first 
act,  80  the  barbaric  splendour  of 
Brahminism  is  realized  in  the  scenes 
onjthe  island.    The  duo  in  this  act 
between  Selika  and  Yasco,  with  its 
harp  accompaniment,  is  as  tender 
and  [intense  as  it  is   melodious. 
The  ballet  commences.    There  is  a 
grand  Indian   march,  a  leligioua 
march,  the  lotus  flower,  a  choreo- 
graphic idyll,*  and  a  pas  de  jon- 
gleurs.    Dazzled    by  the   beauty 
and   the  power  of  the  queen  of 
the  island,  Yasco  again  feels  a  re- 
newial  of  his  love,    lie  will  live  for 
her,  and  for  her  only,  in  the  flowery 
land  over  which  she  reigns.    His 
country  and  his  hopes  are  forgotten. 
The  priestesses  place  on  Selika's 
head  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  form, 
with  their  thin  gauzy  veils,  a  trans- 


parent) rampart  round  her.  Yasco, 
delirious  with  love,  sings  to  his 
royal  bride: — 

'  Yen  tol,  moQ  idole, 
Oal,  mon  coear  s'envole, 
Et  poor  tot  J'lmmole, 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Ines 
is  heard  singing  the  song  Yasco 
used  to  sing  beneath  her  balcony : — 

'  Adiea,  rive  da  Tage, 
0  regrets  saperfliM. 
Amia  de  mon  Jeune  Age, 
Tout  meneme  verreMplai  !* 

The  spectre  of  the  love  of  his 
youth  in  the  old  world  rises  to  re- 
proach him. 

In  a  grand  duo,  Ines,  who  has  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  and  is  in  the 
power  of  Selika,  tells  the  injured 
queen  that  she  has  met  Yasco  on 
tiiie  shore.    Selika  meditate  ven- 
geance— Ines  awaits  the  blow !   But 
the  heart  of  the  Africaine  has  been 
touched  by   the  spectacle  of    her 
youth  and   innocence,  and  Selika 
magnanimously  sacrifices  her  own 
happiness  for  that  of  her  loTer. 
She  commands  her  slaves  to  put 
her  fiuthless  husband  and  Ines  on 
board  Yasco's  vessel,   which  '  still 
rides  safely  by  the  shore.    At  the 
same  time  she  resolves   to   seek 
death  beneath  the  shade  of  the  xxu- 
sonous  upas  tree.  The  scene  changes, 
and  the  &tal  upas  is  seen  upon  a 
Xyromontory  that  looks  upon    tlie 
ocean.     Amid  all  the  remarkable 
music  of  this  remarkable  opera,  the 
symphony  for  stringed  instruments 
only,  wi&  which  this  last   scene 
opens,  is  the  efibct  which  strikes 
and  fixes  itself  most  permanently 
in  the  mind  of  the  fortunate  auditor. 
It  is  a  strain  of  such   ravishing 
sweetness,  with  a  sweep  and  rush 
of  melody  at  its  termination  tiiat 
literally  floods  the  senses.    On  the 
night  that  I  was  present,  it  was  rede- 
manded  rapturously ;  for  the  strange 
delicious  thrill  with  which  it  domi- 
nates the  nerves,  contrasted  with  the 
critioal  pleasure  received  from  ordi- 
narily good  music,  there  is  the  exact 
though  indescribable  distance  that 
sepuates  genius  from  talent,  and 
inspiration  from  judgment.    Selika 
dies  beneath  the  tree;  magnificently 
sensuous  music  describes  the  deli- 
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lioas  extasy  produced  by  its  &tal 
exhalations.  The  gorgeous  para- 
dise promised  to  the  faithful  by  the 
religion  of  Brahma  reveals  itself  to 
bar  eyes,  and  an  aerial  chorus  of  in- 
TJsible  spirits  contrasts  with  the 
pagan  heaven  opened  to  the  mind 
of  the  dying  queen.  Nelusko  finds 
her  at  the  moment  she  sees  the 
Teasel  containing  Yasco  and  his 
^ruie  receding  from  the  shore,  and 
resolves  to  die  with  her.  A  last 
quotation  firom  the  libretto  will  best 
giTe  an  idea  of  the  touching  and 
tender  termination  of  the  opera. 

Xfn.i-sKo.  D^k,  m  main  est  froide  et  gkc^ 
Oterreurl 
CcstUmortt 
ScuxA  (dyiiiy).       Noo!    (Test  le  bonhear  I 
CkawAirien. 
Pbnr  ^«  ■'oavre  le  wfjoat 
Gh  rhgat  un  itemcl  amour. 

Monsieur  Belval,  as  Don  Pedro, 
MonsiearOastelmary^as  Don  Diego, 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Battu,  as  Ines, 
were  all  that  could  be  wished  mu- 
acaUy  and  dramatically.  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  Saxe  and  Monsieur  Nau- 
^,a8  the  heroine  and  hero,  though 
thev  sang  charmuigly  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  act,  hardly  rose  to  the 
passion  of  the  scena  They  did 
iK>t  fail,  they  succeeded  only  with  the 
music,  not  with  the  characters  en- 
tnisted  to  them.  Monsieur  Faure's 
performance  of  Nelusko  was  in  every 
SBnae  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  lyric 
art.  Of  the  mounting  of  the  piece, 
tte  scenery,  the  costumes,  the 
gionping,  the  mise  en  s^ne,  the  bal- 
lot, it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  praisa  Both 
wchestra  and  chorus  were  per- 
fection. The  writer  of  these  pages 
>8  content  to  wait  tmtil  tte  pro- 


duction of  the  opera  in  London, 
when  he  feels  confident  that  his 
fervent  admiration  of  a  work  of 
genius  will  be  endorsed  by  all  tJhose 
for  whose  opinions  he  entertains  re- 
spect His  humble  praise  can  no 
more  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mey- 
erbeer than  can  the  small  carpings 
of  those  odd  folks  who  find  that  the 
Africaine'is  no  such  ^:reat  things 
after  all,'  and  who  admire  drawing- 
room  ballads  of  the  '  O'er  the  blue 
sea  gently  dancing,'  and  'I  love 
her,  I  love  her,  my  dark-eyed  ga- 
zelle'class,  detract  from  it  Perhaps 
some  of  these  critics  are  themselves 
composers,  and 

*  TMtlj  prefer  tbeir  own  pappj  bow  wows. 
To  the  lofliMt  war>iiote  the  lion  can  poor.' 

The  libretto  is  not  without  fisiults, 
amonf^  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
unsatisfactory  termination  of  the 
opera.  The  hero  is  not  seen  in  the 
last  act ;  poetical  justice  is  unsatis- 
fied; Vasco  de  Gama  is  a  low- 
hearted,  selfish  fellow,  and  yet  he 
remains  sucoeesftil  and  unscathed 
while  his  moral  superiors  suffer. 
And  however  truthful  to  life,  this 
is  none  the  less  unpleasant  in  the 
region  of  dramatic  romance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  self-love  of 
Yasco  de  Oama  forms  the  contrast 
to  the  disinterested  devotion  of  the 
AMcan  and  Africaine.  Possibly, 
from  scenic  and  praetical  difficulties, 
this  masterpiece  of  a  master-mind 
may  be  less  often  played  than  'Bo- 
bert  le  Diable,'  the  'Prophite,'  or 
the  'Huguenots;'  it  Is  not  the  less  a 
lasting  work— «  monument  erected 
by  a  great  genius  to  his  own  vai^t 
power.  Who  but  Meyerbeer  could 
have  written  such  an  opera?  who 
but  Scribe  so  excellent  a  libretto? 


SXJNSKT  THOUGHTS. 

WHEN  we  were  at  school  together.  Jack, 
There  was  down  on  neither*s  cheek! 
Now!— if  we  look  back  along  our  track— 
Which  has  gained  what  he  would  seek? 
For  the  wcmian  you  loved  is  lying 

In  a  Ghurchyard  far  away. 
And  the  suncet,  so  swifUy  dying. 
Seems  to  you  the  best  of  the  day. 
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Sunset  Thoughts. 

My  picture  is  in  the  Academy,  Jack, 

And  they've  hung  it  on  the  line ; 
And  critics,  good  lack,  discern  a  knack 

Sablime  in  this  daub  of  mine. 
But  the  eyes  I  dreamed  should  see  it. 

And  the  lips,  whose  praise  I'd  prize. 
Have  passed  from  the  world.   So  be  it. 

But  I  live  when  the  daylight  dies. 

For  I  see  over  roof  and  chimney.  Jack, 

The  gold  in  the  western  sky. 
Tliough  tlie  present*s  black  as  the  stormy  wrack 

The  hour  of  release  draws  mgh. 
For  peace  will  be  won  when  life  is  done, — 

Beyond  the  gloom  lies  the  gold. 
Oh !  the  sunset  hour  has  for  us  a  power 

And  a  charm  it  lacked  of  old ! 
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TEN  yean  ago  I  was  in  tbe  habit  called  '  the   bine  nnclonded/    He 

of  daily  companionship  with  a  was  a  Toiy  practical  man,  my  friend, 

yery  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  would  with  very  little  taste  for  poetry  or 

frequently  make  iioliday  in  the  long  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  but  he 

summer  dayR,  under  whiat  he  always  liked  certain  bits  of  TennyaoUj  and 
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above  all  he  admired  that  description 
in  the  '  Lady  of  Shalott '  of  bold  Sir 
Lancelot's  ride — 

•  All  In  the  blue  unclouded  wpfilhpr 
Thick-jewelled  ^ihono  the  snddle  leather. 
The  helmet  and  the  belmet-featiior 
liurned  like  one  burning  flume  tfjg«nher, 
As  he  rode  down  to  Cameloi,' 

So  we  spent  many  happy  days  to- 
gether *  in  the  blue  nndouded'  in 
various  lovely  places ;  supine  under 
the  big  trees  of  Windsor  Park, 
happily  idle,  thinking  of  nothing 
while 

•Twinkled  tha  innumerable  ear  and  tail' 

of  the  deer  in  the  thick  fern ;  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  boat  under  that 
delicious  greenery  which  overhangs 
the  Thames  close  by  'Clfofden's 
proud  alcove '  (not  *  old  cove,*  as  I 
once  heard  it  quoted  by  a  man  who 
imagined  it  applied  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Sutherland) ;  on  the  awning- 
covered  decks  of  Rhine  steamers, 
with  the  long-necked  bottles  handy 
to  our  elbows,  the  grey  hills  melting 
in  the  evening  haze,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  cattle-bells  ringing 
softly  in  our  ears ;  visiting  the  Alten 
Schloss  at  Baden,  or  pic-nicing  in 
the  Black  Forest,  but  always  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  'in  the  blue  un- 
clouded.' He  is  dead  now,  my  old 
frtend,  has  been  dead  for  some 
years;  he  was  what  is  called  a 
'public  character,'  and  in  his  last 
brief  illness  the  Queen  sent  twice 
or  thrice  to  ask  after  him,  and 
people  said  that  London  would 
scarcely  aeem  like  London  without 
Albert  Smith.  But  he  died,  and 
London  is  just  the  same,  and  most 
people  have  forgotten  all  about  him. 
^ut  I  have  not  forgotten  him;  a 
chajice  phrase  will  bring  him  con- 
stantly to  my  memory;  the  mere 
writing  the  words  which  form  the 
title  of  this  little  essay  conjured  up 
his  presence,  and  I  thought  how 
often  I  miss  him — how  he  would 
enjoy  being  with  me  at  this  present 
time! 

For  I  am  '  snatching  a  fearful  joy/ 
and  taking  a  couple  of  days'  holiday 
just  now.  It  was  necessary.  Man 
can  work  and  man  can  dine :  but  a 
combination  of  perpetual  work  and 
perpetual  dinner-party,  interspersed 
with  frequent  ball  and  occasional 


conversazione,  leads  to  gout  and 
idiocy.  The  dinner-parties  this 
season,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
ceme<l,  have  been  most  numerous 
and  infinitely  more  dull  than  ever. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I  fancy, 
by  the  feet  that  I  am  considered  old 
enough,  and,  since  the  success  of 
my  book  'On  Pre- Adamite  Man,' 
published  last  year,  of  suflBcient 
social  status  to  be  invited  to  ban- 
quets, and  not,  as  formerly,  to  be 
asked  on  *  off-days.'  Why  is  it  that 
young  people  are  never  asked  to 
dinner-parties?  I  know  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  supposed 
to  be  some  sort  of  compensation  for 
us  when  we  have  lost — well,  not  the 
power  of  dancing,  but  the  chance  of 
getting  nice  partners — but  there 
are  plenty  of  very  pleasant  middle- 
aged  people,  and  plenty  of  old 
people  who  are  delightful.  But 
these  last  never  come  to  dinner- 
parties; tJicy  know  better  I  It  is 
Medusa  in  moire  ajUujue  to  whom 
you  are  bid  offer  your  arm;  it  is 
Sycorax  in  silk  whom  you  sit  next 
to,  and  who  diverts  you  during  the 
meal  with  anecdotes  of  the  wit  and 
humour  of  her  son.  Captain  Caliban, 
of  the  Blues!  I  protest  I  know 
not  where  they  come  from,  these 
wonderful,  horrible  old  women! 
I  was  at  a  dinner-party  this  last 
season,  and  just  before  eight,  the 
host,  one  of  tiie  best  fellows  living, 
came  to  me  with  a  slip  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  a  curious  expression 
in  his  eye,  and  whispered, '  I  want 
you  to  take  down  that  lady,  sitting 
on  the  ottoman !  She's  not  pretty, 
you  see,  and  not  over-young,  but 
very  clever.  Let  me  introduce 
you!'  and  as  we  were  by  this  time 
close  upon  the  ottoman,  resistance 
was  impossible,  and  I  was  presented 
to  a  green  silk  moimtain,  with  a 
calotte,  or  top,  of  the  most  hideous 
kind.    Ah,  the  memory  of  that  old 

gerson!  She  ate  tremendously; 
ut  she  had  one  virtue — her  appetite 
did  not  stop  her  tongue ;  she  talked 
incessantly  throughout  the  whole  of 
dinner,  and  I  was  only  required  to 
throw  in  'ah,' or  'indeed!'  or  'of 
course,'  as  occasion  served.  She 
told  me  all  about  her  household, 
and  the  way  in  which  she  was 
pillaged  by  her  serYants,  and  how 
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die  was  sme  that  Booth,  the  coach- 
man, sold  the  oorD,  for  no  two 
hones  that  she'd  oyer  heaid  of  ate 
60  much  as  hers,  and  how  she  could 
not  possibly  exist  without  a  French 
maid,  and  she  entered  into  so  much 
domestic  detail,  that  when  I  saw 
her  month  was  full,  and  she  had  no 
chance  of  speaking,  I  cat  into  the 
monologne,  and  to  change  the  sub- 
ject asked  her  if  she  had  been  nmoh 
to  the  opera  this  season. 

Ah,  unhappy  wretch  that  I  was 
to  hit  upon  such  a  topic!   The  opera 
was  Tophet,  the  opera  was  Gehenna, 
and  did  I  think  that  die  who  was, 
she  trusted,  an  English  matron,  with 
a  proper  sense  of  her  duty,  would 
wittingly  support  any  institution 
like  the  opera,  where  tiie  singers,  as 
flhe  was  told,  led  horribly  immoral 
lives  ?  Base  and  cowardly  as  I  was, 
I  dared  not  argue  the  matter  with 
her,  but  told  her  I  thought  she  was 
quite  right    I  who  only  the  night 
beforo,    a    non-opera   night,    had 
dined   with  my  friend  Octaye,  the 
baritone,  at  his  charming  little  yilla 
in  the  Begenf  s  Park,  and  passed 
tiie  whole  evening  in  seeing  him 
listen  delightedly  to  his  wife's  play- 
ing, or  roll  in  tumultuous  glee  with 
his  children  on  the  lawn.    I  then 
asked  Medusa  what  novels  she  had 
read  lately;  but  she  toM  me  she 
never  read  any;   how  should  she 
indeed  when  die  was  told  that  in 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  present  day,  cfuled,  she  believed, 
something  Floyd,  the  heroine  pushed 
her  child  into  a  weU,  and  thi^  the 
author  advised  all  mothers  of  un- 
ruly children  to  do  the  same.    I 
jdedge  you  my  honour  this  is  not 
mventioni  this  is  simple  £M)t!  Ton 
may  judge,  therefore,  of  my  relief 
when  I  heard  the  scrunch  of  the 
ladies'  chairs  on  being  pushed  back, 
and  looked  my  last  on  the  dreadful 
old  iieracm— I  trust  for  ever  I 

Ugh!  the  mere  recollecticm  of 
her  is  enough  to  spoil  one's  holiday, 
so  let  us  forget  all  about  her  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  do  you 
Billy  Flynn,  friend  of  many  vears' 
standing,  bring  your  pipe  and  call 
Smut,  and  we  will  go  out  and  lie 
all  tranquilly  as  we  have  done  hun- 
dreds of  times  together 

'  On  brees7  bndltndi  QDder  loiiiiiMr  ildei»' 


and  do  nothing  but  watch  the 
grand  and  glorious  sea  shimmering 
under  the  blue  xmdouded.  When 
I  look  upon  this,  to  me,  loveliest  of 
all  sights,  when  I  see  this  magni- 
ficent ocean  breaking  away  into  a 
million  million  sparklee  on  its  broad 
ft^ea  bosom,  its  green  bosom  which 
18  green  imznediatdy  in  front  of  me 
but  blue  in  certain  aspects  and  in 
the  horizon  of  the  loveliest  purple 
hue-— the  long  lines  of  white  foam 
ever  chasing  each  other  to  the 
beach,  and  whirling  back  in  long- 
drawn  lamentations  after  they  have 
spent  themselves  upon  the  shore — 
the  bits  of  rock,  some  jagged  at  the 
top,  others  rounded  by  the  per- 
petual washing  of  the  waves,  but 
all  encrusted  with  slippery,  slimy, 
moss-like  seaweed,  which  begin  to 
show  at  the  turning  of  the  tide— 
the  line  of  buoys,  aJl  di^>|ng  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunligfat  like  por- 
poises at  play— the  stately  ships 
going  on  to  thehr  haven  under  the 
hill— the  long  line  of  black  smoke 
left  behind  it  by  tbe  afar-off  steamer — 
the  big  bluff  headland  standing  out 
in  sombre  purple  to  the  right,  with 
the  littie  wfiite  town  nestling  at  its 
base,  as  though  embraced  in  the 
hollow  of  an  arm — ^when  I  see  all  this, 
and  when  the  brisk  salt  smell  is 
wafted  across  my  nostrils,  and  I 
feel  double  play  for  everything  in  the 
dear  bright  air,  I  wonder  to  myself 
how  people  are  fbund  to  live  in 
Babylon  the  Great,  to  toil  and  moil 
for  extra  guineas,  and,  most  astonish- 
ing of  all,  to  think  tl»t  they  are 
enjoying  life!  As  to  life?  per  Jovem, 
per  bellum,  what  do  we  know  of 
life?  no,  not  we,  but  the  illustrious 
drones?  Is  it  life  to  get  up  at  eleven, 
to  breakfiist  at  twelve,  to  ride  in 
a  long  dusty  enclosure,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down  amongst  fifteen  hun- 
dred other  equestrians,  from  half- 
past  twelve  till  two;  to  lunch,  to 
shop,  to  drive  round  and  round  the 
Serpentine,  to  dine  at  eight  and  go 
fortii  at  eleven  to  stnf^  rooms  frdl  of 
bad  air  and  simpering  fools,  old  and 
young,  is  that  life?  How  on  earth 
they  do  it  I  can't  tell.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  live  in  London.  I  am  one 
of  the  vultures  dependent  for  my 
daily  meal  on  my  proximity  to  that 
honible  carcase;  but,  if  I  were  not; 
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I  wonld  settle  down  in  some  quiet 
sea-side  place  like  this  where  I  should 

be  eternally  happy,  and What's 

that  you  say,  Billy  Flynn?  grim 
old  cynic,  growling  oyer  your  briar- 
root  pipe,  what  are  you  muttering 
about?  What  do  you  say?  that  the 
regular  dwellers  at  the  sea-«ide  make 
a  i)oint  of  never  going  near  the  sea- 
sliore,  of  never  boating  and  never 
bathing,  of  boasting  always  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  inland  scenery 
round  their  neighbourhood,  but  of 
always  entirely  ignoring  the  sea? 
I  hear  you,  pulling  at  your  great 
red  beard,  proceed  to  add  that  there 
is  no  one  so  thoroughly  appreciative 
of  the  beauties  of  the  seanside,  or  in- 
deed of  rurality  in  general,  as  your 
thorough  -  paced  Londoner,  who 
comes  to  it  with  a  fresh  eye,  a  craving 
for  anything  extra  brick^and  mortar, 
and  stucco  and  pavement,  and  the 
devices  of  builders  generally,  and 
who  is  therefor©  prepared,  as  you 
pleasantly  remark,  to  make  very 
much  of  what  is  really  not  a  great 
deal!  Well,  perhaps  you're  right; 
at  aU  events  rm  not  in  the  humour, 
at  tha  present  mom^nt^  to  gainsay 
you  or  to  fjave  any  argument  what- 
soever.   4^t  tl;e  puesent  moment— 

'  It  MMni  tlut  1  am  kappj,  tbaite  me  . 
X  Urelter.emenia  twia)(N  fn  tb^  gtw. , 
M  vmfft-.Bafgl^  meIt«iiito  the  &e4.'      , 

This  gI<>rloiiB  rest,  thia  surcease 
flroin  toil  and^ife.  this  pleasant 
temporary  remksion  from  the  gladia- 
torial UtorEiry  arena,  with  the  net 
alwayB  ready  to  enthral,  and  the 
sword  always  prompt  to  strike, 
geems  10s  e  a  foreWe  of  Paradise. 
And  to  think  that  at  this  very 
inetant  there  ore  men  of  family, 
pofiitloiij  and  wealth  who,  volun- 
tarily, of  their  own  free  will,  are 
standing  as  candidates  for  boroughs 
at  contefited  eJecticma,  and  paying 
kr^e  sums  of  money  for  the  gratifi- 
cation—of  what?  of  lying,  prevari- 
cating and  shufiQing,  of  employing 
base  means  notably  as  the  end, 
of  kissing  dirty-nosed  children, 
complimenting  slatternly  trollops, 
and  sh'pping  five-pound  notes  into 
the  dirty  hands  of  ruffians,  of 
truckling  to  solemn  nincompoops, 
and  engaging  as  a^ts  men  full  of 
intellectnal   capacity  and    utterly 


without  moral  sense,  of  hiring  a  roar- 
ing, poething,  drunken  mob  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  another  mob 
exactly  similarly  constituted,  of 
standing  on  a  hustings,  a  mark  for 
stones,  dead  cats,  and  rotten 
eggs,  and  finally,  being  compelled 
to  'address  your  remarks  to  the 
reporters.'  And  suppose  the  end 
gained  and  the  battle  won,  what  is 
the  result?  The  power  of  writing 
M.P.  after  your  name,  of  having 
your  wife  invited  to  some  third-rate 
political  notoriety's  'at  home,'  of 
being  able  to  give  to  one  among 
your  five  hundred  applicants  a  tide- 
waiter's  berth,  or  employment  as  a 
country  postman  (and  of  rendering 
the  other  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  your  enemies  for  life),  of  having, 
not  merely  a  free  admission  to,  but 
a  duty  to  perform  in  m'ghtly  visiting 
a  remarkably  dull  debating  society, 
where  the  dreariest  topics  are  dis- 
cussed In  the  most  somnolent 
manner,  and  where  the  '  whip '  of 
your  party  keeps  you  up  till  the 
swail  nours  of  the  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  your  country  by 
voting  in  the  majority  against  the 
hair*powder  tax.  And  to  think 
that  ixien  poy  pionc^  for  all  this 
misery,  and  lar(^  sums  too!  Biding 
the,  pther  dajr  in  the  Bow  with  a 
very  j  popular  mcmlicr  of  a  large 
constil  iH^ticy,  ho  told  me  that,  if 
unopc^^btd,  hia  ro-eleclion  would 
CQ^l'in  r,2oo^;  hut  if  opposed, 
Vfjuick  WiiR  unlikely,  l^tween  2,000/. 
and  '3{iico/.  I'hk  U  a  nijin  who  has 
been  10  the  IIo^iso  for  the  last  five 
years,  who  is  thotoughly  ixjspected 
in  his  iNprough.to  the  loral  iJiterests 
of  whii  Ii  hi^  hm  Gtrielly  attended, 
and  wlioso  original  eke  lion  cost 
him  4,ooo/«{  And  any  lailor  or 
tallow-chandler  amongst  his  con- 
stituents has  a  right  to  button-hole 
him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  to 
call  at  his  private  residence,  to  deluge 
him  with  letters,  and,  if  not  attended 
to  as  he  could  wish,  to  denounce 
him  as  a  traitor  and  impostor,  and 
one  unfit  to  represent  their  gr^ 
constituency. 

This  glorious  rest,  this  surcease 
from  toil  and  strife!  Yes,  these 
are  what  are  required  to  make 
a  holiday  thoroughly  eigoyable. 
There  are  men  of  my  acquaintance. 


'  The  Bbie  UndaudedJ 
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haid  workers  in  the  Temple  o' 
nights,  brave  speakeis  of  Wesi- 
minster  daring  tne  day,  who,  when 
the  long  vacation  oommenoes,  hurry 
off  and  make  their  head-qoarters  at 
Chamounix  or  Oonrmayeur,  and  are 
all  day  long  climbing  GolSj  and 
Horns,  and  hanging  suspended  oyer 
precipices  and  outtJTig  holes  with 
:ai£S  m  gliciera  for  the  receptiou  of 
their  haiids  and  feet,  t^r  ehnpii^^'' 
like  fhes  to  Iho  glistening  surfno*  of 
icebergs.  There's  pldmnre !  there's 
enjoyment  1  there's  the  csract  thing 
calculate  to  (?et  thera  all  right  for 
the  next  year's  camptii^n  I  I  hava 
another  friend^  a  clerk  in  a  govern - 
ment  office,  who  has  I  jegmi  life  mthi.  r 
late,  and  who  is  determined  to 
make  the  raost  of  it.  So  Ifu^t  yenr^ 
instead  of  q^nlEtly  passing  his  holi- 
day in  his  accustomed  watering- 
place,  he  started  off  with  an  excur- 
sion-agent and  a  select  party  of 
thirty  to  Italy,  Venice  and  Dack  in 
three  weeks,  and  eveiything  worth 
seeing  on  the  w^.  I,  catmly'tio- 
jonmmgat  Batheable-super-Hsre,  re- 
ceived two  or  tliree  wonderfUI  letters 
from  him— letters  beanng  stMciSM 
which  the  Batheable  letter-carrier 
described  to  v^j  pbiTdren  tt3*6'*it- 
landisb/  of  irhirU  the  following  are 
specimens:  *  What  a  splendid  pass 
is  the  Splugen?  I  was  ehaniiM 
with  what  I  gqw  of  ft,  which  vfoA 
not  very  mach,  as  we  htnA  Wn  no 
till  midnight  the  night  before  nna, 
having  ri^n  hi  j  am^  I  wfta  rather 
tir«d/  *  I  am  oichanted  xrith 
Milan !  We  have  b^en  here  tw*.*nty 
tEiuntes,  and  wo  leave  in  a  qnarter 
of  an  honr  for  Ve nicer  *YenicM! 
Byron's  Venice!  All  my  pocticaP 
notions  are  bubbling  within  mc ! 
think  of  blind  .old  Datidolo !  tluTik 
of  the  gory  head  rolling  down  tho 
Giants  Stairs!  think  of— I  must 
conclude  now,  as  Fm  going  out  for 
half-an-hour's  row  in  a  gondola, 
and  then  start  on  our  r^um  to 
England !'  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
a  horribly  hurried  trip  like  this 
rendered  my  friend  very  ill,  instead 
of  doing  him  good,fand  that,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  compelled 
to  go  down  for  a  fortnight  to  a 
quiet  sea-side  place  to  recruit  his 
strength. 
No,  ever  since  the  Almighty  him- 


self named  thee-—'  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  waters  called 
He  8eas'--^on,  O  sea,  hast  been 
the  true  resource  for  the  wearied, 
the  heart-sick,  and  the  sad !  Thou 
wert  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 

•  inspiration  to  one  who  to  all  these 
quahties  added  a  savage  cynicism, 
which  he  seemed  to  forget  when 
writing  of  thee-- 

'  *^^r0liapl«wuraliitte|»thlM>woodi^ 
'  '  Tb«re  to  A  rA|<am  di  tb»  lonely  sbon, 
\    Tbn*  is  ImMj. wtMi?  »on0  intmdM 
By  Ihe  4eq»  9^  Aivl  ana;^l9  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  num  thQ  loss,  but  Nature  more. 
HoU  on  tboo  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean.  roIU 
ten  tbouiiand  fleeCi  Kwee|k  over  thee  tn  Tain ; 
'  kan  mark*  tbe  e«rili  wttfab^  ( lite  tonftrol 
Sidpa  itia  the.  alMiA^^ivda  tba  wiftvy  pUin 
The  ^MtckaMt  aU  thl  4ewl-«fwr  4Uh  remain. 
z:i.A  ih^tE;  of  xiMg»'a  xmgi^,9»y  ^ia.owo, 
^  ^beaibr  a  momefit,  l)kK  a  drop  ^f  rain. 
He  sinks  !iito  (hy  depths  \iitih  Jiiibbling  groan 
Without  a  grate,  unkn^lkd,  mujofBnMl,  and 
cniluiewn/        ' ' 

'  If  mo^  beatlt^)  of  )at)pM«hce  Is  in 
c^estion,  the  wicttirs  need  not  yield 
the  pahn  of  lo^Iiness^  to;  the  land, 

•  th'ouj:^  I  am  botmsl  to  oonC^  that 
to  me  Hhere^  \k  AlWa^  a  fsertain 
amount  of  tis»6ciatid)i  which  would 

"be  melaiifehclly  if  one  gaVei  Wa^f  to  it 

'^T^i^pd  it  !s  ths!t  in  my  own  case 

ti^e  s^  bas  swallowed  t^p  one  dear 

to  my  dearest ;  but  I  always  connect 

derful  epithet—*  his  vast  and  wan- 
dering grare.'  Tha  sea  is  the 
largest  of  all  cemeteries,  and  its 
plumberer^  sleep  without,  tfionn- 
monts,  All  other  graVeyar^ls,  !n  alt 
,  landfii  show  some  eytnbol  of  distinc- 
tion hetweeja  the  gr^t  and  small, 
the  rich  and  the  m^r ;  but  in  the 
oc^n  cemetery  the  king  and  the 
clown^  the  peer  and  the  peoj^nt  are 
alike  unttistlDguiBbod.  The  Earn© 
waves  roll  oter  all,  and  the  mmo 
reiimom  is  Bung  l>y  tho  waves. 
Over  their  rcmjiins  the  Kame  storm 
beati^  and  the  same  rid  shinea,  and 
htrc,  nninarkoil,  the  capable  and  the 
dead,  the  aristocrat  a  sdon  aud  tire 
fiEixmer's  lad  will  sleep  on  until 
awakened  l^  the  same  trump, 
'when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead.' 

Something  of  this  notion  had 
Mrs.  Hemans,  when  she  wrote— 

« What  hideit  thou  in  thy  treaaure-cavea  and 

cells. 
Thou  hollow-eoandlng  and  mysteriona  main  ? 
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Pale  glistoning  pcarL<,  and  ninbow-colcur  J 

shells. 
Bright  things  which  beam  unrecked  uf  uitd  In 

vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  mtlanebuly  sea  ! 
Wc  abk  not  such  in>ui  tiiox- !" 

You  don't  enter  into  this,  Billy 
Flynn  ?  Well  no,  perhaps  not !  but 
it  has  been  a  wonderfully  jolly  day, 
hasn't  it?  and  you'll  go  back  to  your 
easel,  and  I  to  my  desk  all  the 
fresher  for  the  holiday.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  quiet  place ;  one  might 
Bay  of  it,  with  the  burlesque  writer— 


^  •  Them's  nothing  striking  in  thiB  quiet  place, 
Kxctpt,  tho  smacks  upon  the  ocean's  face.' 

And  look  here,  while  weVe  been 
talking  the  day  has  molted  into  twi- 
light, and  the  twilight  into  dark,  and 
a  loTcly  young  July  moon  has  risen, 
and  is  making  a  straight  path  of  light 
on  the  sea,  from  the  shore  to  the 
horizon.  Come !  I've  often  wished 
to  swim  up  such  a  moonht  path! 
All  right,  then  we  can  bring  Smut 
with  us.  Peel,  as  we  descend  the 
cliff.  Now,  a  header  oflf  these  slip- 
pery rocks !    Whish !  Q. 


X/sttt-hi:^  tt^  i>*  A.  ihf*ih,  -ti   ^uii|-|4J    T  tlJAKXCTUtii* 
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TIME  was,  when  the  finer  birds  of 
the  world  were  as  rnxkch  marked 
by  their  finer  feathers,  as  peacocks 
aoDong  bam-door  fowls;  when  the 
difference  between  velvet  and  buff 
kather,  rapiers  and  cudgels,  was  a 
patent  and  sufficient  distinction 
betweeoi  the  ornaments  of  creation 
and  its  mere  utilities ;  when  to  be  a 
gentleman  was  merely  to  hav^  taken 
the  trouble  to  be  bom  in  the  proper 
chcle,  and  when  to  have  been  so 
b(»n  was  to  be  marked  out  by  dress, 
manners,  and  station,  as  one  to 
whom  the  world  was  a  huge  play- 
thing, worked  more  or  less  by 
ignoble  mechanism,  which,  though 
sometimes  heard  of,  was  never  to  be 
reoognuzed.  Gentle  and  ^mple. 
Court  and  City,  like  oil  and  water, 
might  mix,  but  never  mingle.  If 
Gi^  came  to  Court,  it  was  with 
humbleness  and  bated  breath  to  ask 
a  favour ;  if  Court  went  to  City,  it 
was  with  noble  insolence  to  spoil 
the  dove-cotes.  But  we  live  in 
subversive  times.  The  French 
Bevolution  has  come  and  gone ;  a 
yard  of  broadcloth  on  shoulders 
nanow  and  gentle,  differs  not  from 
another  yard  on  shoulders  broad 
and  simple.  Gentle  is  an  hotel 
company  director  in  the  ci^,  and 
^mple,  who  came  to  town  with  his 
boots  slung  round  his  seek,  dines 
with  princes  at  court,  to  the  mani- 
fest confusion  of  all  classes  of  life 
whatever. 

In  fact,  what  is  called  society, 
which  formerly  was  a  body  more  or 
less  distinct  and  tangible,  has  now 
become  so  numerous  and  of  so 
shadowy  an  outline,  that  many  of 
the  unwritten  laws  by  which  it  once 
was  governed  have  had  to  be  either 
modified  or  totally  repealed.  Some 
of  them  are  indeed  kept  as  bug- 
hears,  to  frighten  the  common 
people  from  attempting  to  storm  the 
citadel,  and  when  solemnly  dressed 
up,  make  more  or  less  appalling 
gnosts ;  but  upon  closer  inspection, 
the  broomstick  and  turnip  are  too 
plainly  seen  to  daunt  any  beholder 
of  ordinary  courage.  We  still  hear 
«""^^'n>w  of  what  is  called  the 
'duomed  cirole/  and  of  the  diffi- 


culty of  entering  it,  and  endeavours 
are  made  to  support  the  delusion 
in  various  ways— by  the  assumption, 
for  instance,  sometimes  obtruded, 
that  everybody  knows  everybody 
else,  and  the  struggle  to  leave  the 
inference,  that  whoever  does  not 
must  be  considered  to  be  outside  the 
boundary.  But  it  is  no  longer  dan- 
gerous to  admit  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance even  with  one  with  whom  the 
circles  deign  to  concern  themselves. 
In  short,  it  is  admitted  that  society 
has  increased  beyond  the  power  of 
identification. 

Another  effect  of  this  increase  in 
numbers  is,  that  society  has  been 
toced  to  increase  the  number  of 
subjects,  in  which  it  can  be  allowed 
to  be  possible  that  well-bred  per- 
8(ms  may  take  an  interest  One  of 
its  latest  devices,  (in  which,  as 
usual,  it  has  followed  at  a  long 
interval,  the  lead  of  the  Continent,) 
is  to  affect  to  be  artistic,  and  so  far 
the  move  has  met  with  success, 
for  it  has  supplied  that  greatest  of 
all  wants— the  want  of  something 
to  talk  about  Scandal,  that  inex- 
haustible resource  in  small  socie- 
ties, loses  its  charm  when  retailed 
among  tens  of  thousands,  many 
of  whom  lack  the  necessary  in- 
terest of  a  personal  acquaintance 
wiUi  the  victims.  Dress  is  a  sore 
subject,  and  soon  exhausted:  Sci- 
ence is  tabooed,  and  so,  as  life  is 
long  and  the  hours  leaden,  Art 
has  been  taken  under  protection 
as  affording  matter  either  for  plea- 
sant dilettante  dalliance,  or  for 
small  talk  of  varied  and  general 
interest  Half  the  ball-room  con- 
versation one  hears  and  submits  to 
in  the  present  day  is  made  up  of 
indolent  criticisms  on  pictures, 
plays,  books  and  operas,  wnich,  as 
IS  to  be  expected,  consist  for  the 
most  part  either  of  sheer  imper- 
tinences, or  of  stale  platitudes  culled 
from  the  reviewers.  Artists  them- 
selves have  been  sent  up  to  the  very 
highest  places  in  society.  Artists 
of  all  sorts  have  become  the  pets  of 
beauty,  and  (in  spite  of  the  financial 
disadvantages  tmder  which  th^ 
usually  liwour)  the  favourites  <» 
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mammas.  To  be  known  to  write 
in  a  fashionable  and  prosperous 
work  is  often  as  useful  as  to  be 
known  to  have  a  fair  landed  property. 
But  to  l>e  possessor  of  a  tenor  voice, 
is  simply  to  have  l)een  born  in  the 
Imperial  purple  that  marks  the 
Emperor  of  the  s^ihus.  The  despot 
rules  unquestioned  without  law  or 
parliament.  Countesses  court  him, 
marchionesaeB  cajole  him,  dukes  do 
him  service  to  induce  him  to  sing, 
for  them.  All  the  dinners  and 
dances  of  town  ate  his.  His  too 
are  all  the  fishing  of  Scotland,  all 
the  shooting  of  Norfolk,  and  all  Xh% 
yachting  of  Cowes,  and  such  emu* 
lation  is  there  among  the  country- 
houses  for  a  tempoTJiry  poKsesslon  of 
him,  that  he  finds  hioiBelf,  hke  his 
direct  anooitot  Orpbeus»  in  ^M[^t 
(A  being  torn  to  pie^esi  and  to 
body  sent  in  various  direcUeos  to 
meet  the  carriages  that  am  waiiiBg 
to  meet  him  at  every  railway  sta^ 
tion  all  oyer  the  kingdoiu.  Such» 
indeed^  is  the  admitted  power  of 
jwmc>  in  Booietyi  that  it  i»  allowed 
as  a  xeasQB  lor  the  existence  ^f 
many  modem  amtifemeniB  of  whtdi; 
the  end  and  object  are  to  different^ 
'0  libertel  que  de  crimes  ftcnfc 
commis  en  ton  nom  i'  stiid  aa  aristo* 
crat,  who  wbb  bei«g  guillotiDed  for 
being  too  rich;  and  if  mosio  goes, 
on  much  longer,  iA  macf  nui  imtQ 
risk  of  falling  iMo  as  great  dia^ 
repute  aa  libetty  it^lf,  and  the^ay 
may  p^aps  come  whea  the  pro^ 
Yisiooal  govenunant  of  the  sweet 
singers  will  be  ahoti^bed,  and  them* 
selves  exiled  far  from  theit  native 
drawing-rooms. 

Foremost  amoog  the  meetings 
which  are  supposed  to  have  their 
origin  in  thMdeaire  £(>r  music,  and  a 
'concourse  of  sweet  sounds/  which 
is  used  a»a  seine  net,  to  catch  large 
numbers  of  big  and  little  fish  al 
small  eoat,  staiid  the  *  Five  o'clock 
Teas,'  with  which  I  am  ooneerned. 
I  say  '  supposed/  because  although 
they  first  saw  the  light  under  the 
name  of  'affeernoon  music»'  I  be- 
lieve they  have  just  about  as  much 
to  do  with  it  as  crimes  with  Liberty, 
and  no  more— being  iiot^  perhapB, 
quite  QQComiected  with  %  bol  yei 
not  by  any  means  ins^xurable  from 
it    In  fact,  I  have  a  theoiy  of  my 


own,  which  is  this ;  that  Tea  owes 
its  origin  to  the  meals  of  life, 
having  at  length,  like  all  other 
forms  of  labour,  been  subjected  to 
sub-division.  One  can  imagine, 
that  in  the  original  savage  state  our 
anoestors  ate  all  together,  probably 
with  their  ttngers,  certainly  out  of 
the  same  tub,  and  most  likely  with 
the  single  purpose  of  getting 
through  as  mnch  as  possible  at  a 
sitting.  Then  as  tkoe  rolled  on, 
the  one  tub  gate  way  to  a  tub  for 
each  person,  ibrks,  spoom,  and  other 
amenttiea  were  gradually  intito^ 
dttced,  and  now,  as  the  laibest  refine- 
iheni,  we  have  got  to  have  speeial 
meals  for  each  sex.  The  men  have 
long  had  breakfast  at  their  ow&  on- 
disputed  possession.  That  is  ^e 
meal  to  which  otie  wretched 
baehelor  nrrites  another,  in  order  to 
smoke  fttrong  cigars,  and  tell  stvong 
storiea  (about  borses^  yon.  know,) 
nofc  fit  for  any  b«t  bachelor  e«r& 
liUBcheon  is  a  mere  figure  of  speeofa, 
meatiiBg  nothing  etcepl  in  Ike 
country.  Dimner  is  the  ^cooimoB 
property  of  both  saxes,  and  to  that 
owes  its  peeoUar  charms  and  the 
ladies  thus  finding  netfarng  left  for 
the^^  hatei  now  boldly  inve&ted  a 
new  meaLj  whick  goes  by  tiie  name 
of  ^iyeTo'eloofeiea.f  Atit  are  seen 
none  out  ladies,  and  that  tfaneclsss 
of  animals' who.  go  by  the  name  of 
'  ladies'  naan/  the  supporting  body 
for  all  halls  'and  entertsinments  of 
evei^  description^  and  who»  being 
too  idle  to  have  •scything  to  do,  and 
too  fine  to  have  aaythisg  to  think  of 
bets^een  their  two  o'olook  lasda 
and  their  eight  o^ckxik' dinner,  have 
hailed  the  new  meal  with  joy,  and 
have  been  balf^-itieUnedto  look  upon 
it  asa  deviooonihe  part  of  the 
ladies  to  have,  tlwnr  slaves  in  ordi-' 
nai7  ftt  their  foot  for  an  extra  hoar 
of  the  day. 

There  is  one  eonsiderotion  wfaieli 
has  been  present  io  my  mind  for 
some  time  past,  and  which  has  been 
invested  with  serious  proportions  by 
the  new  foshfon. 

It  is  this,  following  o«t  striotly 
(as  of  eonrse  a  w«ll*regulated  mind 
would  wish  to  do>  the  society  theory 
of  «xi8tettcs,  I  do  not  know  and 
cannot  discover,  or  by  any  means 
imagine^  when  I  am  expected  to 


Fm  o'Clodk  T$a$. 
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l«?e  off  eaimg  and  driaUiig,  tnd 
with  everjhodj  meomiring  and 
wiaighing  theauelTeB-and  ontting  off 
tfaeir  BQgjalr  allTO«md  me,it  aBstunw 
the  praportnos  (rf^ne  of  the gfarrest 
of  the  pnkkKMB  «f  <  that  enstenoa 
Whea  I  stMtad  in  lifey  I  ttttrted 
with  th^  thevry  ttel  bvcakftuert;^ 
Imiohecm,  and  >dilin0r<  wers'  miffl^ 
cient«a&]^  a8eaitipg*ireiflto'inatiii- 
tun  tin  Tiid^ispark  and  €il  txpiM 
diy  of  a  genttwaiLi        <i 

But  see  what  triaes  <|)laoe  mowl 
BmdEftit  «nd'ilmioh€oB'>^wf  no 
ao&om  o^m  ihiuH^e  thavhasafttfeii^ 
f»±  lomwi  of  (teas  and:  tea  to 'bo 
omiBomntknnly^alen  tiiidbr>|)ato«f' 
the  diapleaatlre  '«f  i  coe^a:  Btawl 
iBflaeBiaat  dcMrageiv.;  'ODhdoldfaaiir 
oldmirae  )iatid  if.aaiiattoat  pMMible; 
tha<t»tim  oftiiB  tkbatfvnd  ftshimar 
has '  tir 'go  tlo<t(tfm>^ 'batti  iil'thn 
eieBiiig;iiefsNi9^«|(«8ok'T>f  them^- 

poUtenABa  ilt  aetasmvtenUstr^aiti'/ 
and  iB(f  fMmtiaiFni&y  wanra*  aaai 
thai  o«  on^t  of  hJBiMi  .'da^v'daati 
waafefaa^gol'  ithiougli:  iM:>getlia^  tno" 
l6B»  ^h«a  .e^ht>/BMillaf  ^  ttaab  tf : 
aiir  appearenaai  of[ik^;i»'io^b» 
kaptfl|>,  Ui  (wfii  socm  iboB  imlioftaiit 
aqnaatten.iwiidttiair  vr^aoodidiiteM' 
SQoioly  hte  'i  good  idigattion  ^vai 
whfltiier^fae  ia/vell  bomiaoA  pivpAf  1  jh 
hnmisbi^tivfp.'  '■    ^  ■'!    <-  it-''  »'  >  ».i  .f 
Apart'freilt  ^lis  ^ndtiondjor'twd' 
otfaar  iiiin0V'<p9iiaidatotioB8^  I*- 46 
not  at  aUoliseotrtollnnnai^'Mldoiiv 
in.  ita  pxeteittiiMmuTMiiidBad!  I  ^aaa 
in  il  AidaligfatfttI  vfqxivtaiul^i  forr 
jmutg :  AidiOB  Mho  ^N!pdno»^hettiaahreB ' 
MBflo  th6.«^  of /^eir  afttontelMM 
iwaina  -^ mi. xaiaieiAam-' ^moMttg 
dtonevyinadditionrito^dhe  o^iport** 
xutsF  iheeSr  fldwu^rttaadi of  ^^fudodng 
thnnsalTeB  in  rinmoidoiiB  te^mning 
dNBaes  ;t  and^  hanriag'  the^ambition  lb 
be  abwalBmysMifi  I  «aerinf  it  bo  for 
a  ^ain  to  both  aidea,  and  ^'faxHts&t 
fBrnHty  for  'naefdiioatvootion  <iD  the 
bkndhag  of  <nlaiirgtami1beprdp«r 
caoiagei'  of    tnlte'  and    bonlietB; 
Thare«ra  iadeefi'aaaie  man  'who  are 
aaid  to  object  to  five  o^oloeli'teaa,  m 
robbing  ifaemofjoali  that  portion  of 
the  day  wfaioii  wtA'  aiat  partkmlirly 
their  own;   in  iMiioh  tb^  eHber 
attended  to  their '  bnsineaB,''  <imgme* 
and  nmniaUigible  word)  or  lode, 
or  pIiQFed  racqneta,  or  what  not 


With  anch  I  eaxmot  sympathise; 
and  the  more  modemta  of  men,  who 
are  neither  intenaely  oommeroial  nor 
rabidly  nmsovlar  (or  what  not),  find 
in  Hbo  afternoon  hour  of  ladiea' 
Boeiety,  «  peouHar  diam,  ehaiao- 
teriteed  aa  it  ii  bv  ftr  leaa  reatraint 
and  oereaoony,  «nd  fhr  more  fiuniM- 
ori^'thaii'  the  evening  ever  knows 
(not:  to  netttie»  tiie  inereaaed 
fiM9iUty<  fbr  ftd^-^ui^lM  In  eona^s'm- 
taiiaB  «idi  bdlooniea)^  aiid  gatoiiom 
it  on  antlobta  to  thednlneaaof  the 
momfiag  whioh  ie  io  inetitabie^  m 
rtailt  of  hiat  nights  fovr'  (iVsloek 
eotin^,  •  and  a  gentle -tttinMda&i 
enaMing  thefen  to  wti^k  vp^  to  tho' 
poMrof  brilUanoy^ittr  tho  oonvetaa* 
tion  of^revetiii^^iiiifer.    - 

(And  -80  T  iJiotaai  that  t  «n 
doUgMediwAh  toa;  ftnd  hot  mily  on 
genieml'  prinofplea/bat- mteo^  ibr*  Iny 
oWn^^owSoialiTeaaoiUL'  It  the  firat 
ptooit  diapon^meftom  a  gt«aii 
deal-  of  joomeyiog  about  to  i^todlioa' 
thb'ittisioft that*  1  hAvo  pdntonally 
'Inen  and  ipffm^'  ii:^  deUif^edAg 
tWo'/tAMea  Of  Mi^rdatetettvepaalO' 
bbard  to^«/fbolinail'#bO*;pitHxibly 
lobea' ttiom  ^eftn^lKtettiiatMflsioottteo 
hdma  itliiat  i»  boo  of  a^eSety^ 
dbtfea  wMeh^  I  lia^ialwi^held  in 
abbofMiMej  wi  being '  af '  Aiade  meto 
fooliah^iai  any  enaaa^u  fi^m  ttko 
bndn  of  the  wHdeetBedtamitA 

It  la  tetelligibia  to  leave  ar  eaid 
npon  bew^o^^iahftanlM^  b^caffne  it 
t«iuihei  them  oneTi^  tfckiraae  and  botr 
to^  vpey -oooFa  nattO;  wifiiSb  tbey 
wooM^  nev^r  leaim  fiMtti  a^  fbotman^ 
annoatiding.  Bnliteeeme  tometo 
ba  theheigMrof  htiinan  eikavaganoe 
to  anppose  that  my  fricMda  Who 
know'  both  my  name'  and  addreaa 
ahonld  be  gratified  not^by-ee^ing 
me;  bnt  by  inspecting  tbe  reaolt  of 
Mr.  Ortner'a  akill  in  line-engraving 
on  a  eard.  And  so  as  tea  ti&ea  the 
placo  of  pasteboard  I  honOm*  it 
Then  too  it  enables  me  to  Wear  my 
lateoder  kid  glebes  a  seoond,  <ift 
even  (wiUi  care)  a  third  time;  and 
beeides'  that,  the  <  most  regular 
attendants  among  ^  the  ladies  at 
Lady  Mcma  Male's  Thnrsdaya, 
whiDsoafktnoons  I  most  atfect,  ate, 
as  Inotice,  those  whose  complexions 
look"  an'  irell  lii  ihe  oold  darlight 
as:  in  the  warm  flood  of  bril- 
liancy shed  by  wax  tapers.    In- 
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deed'  the'  only  membcts  of  tiie 
sex  who  have  a  Beooad  opiiuon  on 
the  mibjeot  are  those  who  labour 
imder  an  imputatiOB  ^upjnst  of 
ooorse)  of  importuig  into  their 
cbacms  etthev  as  to  tibieir  cheeks  a 
loan  from  the  fose^or  as  to  their 
eyes  'a  toneh  of  the hauypin/  and 
who>  if  tii^  are  to  aiiow  at  ail  ia 
the  day,  prefer  to  do  itin  a  barouobe 
in  the  ruik  xmdet  the  eoyer  of 
diatanoe,  »  spotted  teii  and  a  pink 
pea:asoL 

Then  wkti  eaai  he  more  delieioas 
tbBirtiienMkii^of  the  tea?  Mbm 
Maud  Maltyre  and  i  have  been 
naetidng it emr ainee the  ^Thnra* 
daya'  began^  and  though  we  hftre 
Btndied  faard»  we  have  not  yet  qnite 
learnt  how  'many  qioonfola  aafe 
neceseary,  or  the  >  exact  qnantity  of 
gveen  leqnired  to  make  a  perfect 
niztiira  Many  •eonsnltations  wa 
hold  too  ov«ar  eream  and  sugar,  and 
who  takes  either,  or  both,  and  I  live 
in  the  bope  of  improving  nnder  her 
tdition.  Whet  adelicions  GoftrBteal* 
ing  diann  I  find,  too,  in  the  mueio 
which  is  always  ao'  good  (for  Lad^ 
Msaaiaa  gieatmnfiiQianher8elf)»aBd 
which  we  sit  and  listen  to  in  a  quiet 
comer  and  admize  so  mndi,  and 
always  manage  to  applaud  at  the^ 
wrong  timel  I  do  not  know  much 
about  ransie  myself  bat  somehow  I 
lavie  to  sit  and  listen  to  it  by  the 
side  ci  Miss  Miena's  tea-taUe^  Yes, 
those  Thufsdays  ease  very  obanningt, 
and  would  be  more  so,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  gieat  cknkkig  phmger 
Ad<riphu8  Bridoon,  who  hmigs  about 
like  a  heavy,  stupid  giant  as  he  is, 
and  will  talkto Maud.  His  regiment 
ia  quartered  in  Ireland,  where  if  the 
military  affiuzs  of  the  eoontry  wsra 
properly  attended  to,he  oaghtto  be 
maoe  to  remain*  I  wish  I  were  hia 
colonel,  wouldn't  I  revise  him  leavie  I 

Perhaps  the  anburban  tea  is  the 
nicest  fbon  of  the  thing  altogether, 
and  it  ftunishes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  orjmal  invention  of  Eich- 
mond  and  Hampton  Court  Croquet 
there  takes  the  place  of  music, 
not  without  occasional  advantages 
either,  for  there  is  such  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  each  of  the  opposing  sides, 
such  a  delightful  clinging  together 
of  'friends,'  such  intense,  uncon^ 
promising  hatrod  of '  enemies,'  such 


ooBsidlatianB,  and  suoh  glimpses  of 
tiny  feet,  and  withal,  saoh  immense 
fun  in  cheating,  that  the  London 
afternoon,  with  so  much  mors 
peonle  and  mnaio  crowded  into 
smul  rooms  than  they  ware  ever 
intended  to  hold,  pales  before  it 
Mias  Maud  idways  looks  lovely, 
playing  at  aoqo&t^eren.  if  sheplajs 
it  badiy-^and  we  do  both  of  us 
BomehofW  maeage  to  get  croqueted 
a  long  way  off  ftom  the  game,  and 
generally  in  the  sama  direction— 
but  to-  my  egnas  ahe  does  not  look 
SBBMyao  love^pkgdng  the  piano^ 
even  ifshe plagra  it  well»  which  she 
doca,  lor  she  ^ete  surrounded  by  a 
parthiaciauaenowd  of  admirers,  who 
engross  all  her  sittantion,  and  whose 
one  ideftof  pioasing  her  is  to  make 
her  play  ar  aeecnd  time,  whidi  leaves 
me  ragmg  on  a  remote  8o£el 

Tes,  on  the  irhole  I  i»reSar  ero- 
qudt  The  fresh  air,  the  songs  of 
Uie  birds,  the  fineold  trees  fleddng 
with  their  shadows  the  smooth  green 
lawn,  and  the  lawn  itself ,  fresh  and 
aeented,  jewelled  with  daisies  and 
dotted  with  lovely  girls,  while  the 
ohapeiona  are  eitiier  seated  round 
at  a  good  lair  distance  off  (so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  game  you 
faaow),  or  given  up  to  tba  delights 
of  tiiin  bread  and  butter  and  straw- 
berry  ices,  and  like  dear  discreet 
dn^ns  leaving  the  golden  apples 
to  take  eare  of  tbamselvee,  all  make 
up  a  piotnre  too  ifescinai^  to  be 
safetly  dwelt  upon. 

Certainly  for  young  men  not 
sbont  to  marry  (that,  is  to  say,  as 
times  go,  for  aU  yomsg  men  not 
being  marquissa)  tea  is  dangerous, 
and  croquet  tea  doubly  dangerotls. 
Whether  it  is  the  sugar  or  the 
cream  or  the  too  large  quantity  of 
green  in  the  deoootian,  I  cannot  say, 
but  Freddy  assures  me  that  nnder 
its  influence  he  baa  this  season  1)10- 
posed  to  no. leas  than  five  girls 

aich  of  whom  he  loved  better  than 
e  other),  and  had  found  the  idea 
of  marriage  settlements  presented 
to  him  before  he  had  regained  his 
eonsciousness  of  the  feet  that  he  had 
noUiing  in  the  world  but  two  hun- 
dred a  year  and  an  uncle  to  settle; 
and  having  in  three  of  the  five  cases 
been  accepted,  he  has  had  to  back 
out  ignonumously  as  best  he  might. 


Five  o'clock  Teoi. 
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onlj  to  fidl  into  the  same  snaie  «t 
the  ifsrj  next  fite  o'dUxdc  tea  he 
vontta 

With  ail  this,  I  have  mydonbts 
about  tea  too*  I  am  compelled  to 
mnark  that  as  teas  increase  so  are 
thej  JDcreased  who  give  them  in- 
stead of  balk.  There  are  some  who 
maistun  that  it  is  oonsoquont  npon 
fHianfial  eonsideratiotm,  ai^d  who 
hint  that  the  ^all  Thnrsdajs  iiv 
Juae/  to'whiehLadyMena'a  cards 
now  invite  one,  are  coosidenyMj 
cheaper  to  her  than  tfae'X)anoiDg' 
they  Ibrmerl jT  pnomised*  and  i^i 
riis  mana^  to  get  tinonda  the  ex*- 
peoM  cMMtieB  to  her  -nriting-^ist 
by  the  help  of  Afienuxm  hohea  ai 
aie*ftmrth  the  «oBt  she  was  ias^ 
raoAj  pdt  to  fay  eneidng  champagne* 
Baton  tfaeiaoe  of  the  mareh Af  inn. 
tellect,  the  morease  in  weaHh,  and 
thr  19th  century,  which  all  the  sfa- 
tisties  of  the  country  proclaim,  lam 
nmble  to  adopt  that  theory,  and  I 
am  dzivtti  to  aoooni^  for  the  over 
preialenoe  of  teas,  and  the  cone- 
spQD^ng  decrease  in  halls,  which 
uabeen  so  remarbible  a  feature  of 
the  past  season,  by  the' supposition 
that  the  forthocmiing  eleetioos  and 
file  prospect  of  havmg  to  make  up 
thodiBands  oi  rosettes  and  to  kiss  all 
the  faabies  of  all  the  eieotom  in  the 
bngdom  have  so  engrossed  the 
ladies'  working  honm,  which  as 
ererybody  knows  are  from  eleven  tor 
£mr  at  night,  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  devote  to  ibeir  friends 
move  than  the  afternoon  period  fbr- 
msrly^eoDsecrated  to  the  park  and 
the  oonetderatioii  of  tite  evening'ft 
dnsB.  Anyhow,  thero  is  ^he  &ot  of 
the  inoittase  in  importaDco  c^  five 
o^dock  and  i^  corresponding  de^ 
cieaseof eleven.  Bottiiereis  a  grwrer 
importance  in  the  eostom  than  at 
rat  sight  i^pears.  laseinittbeihin 
end  of  a  gnat  sooia]  resolution,  the 
beginning  of  a  refoimattim  of  hours 
d  which  the   idlecs  wiH   be  the 


apostles.  It  may  be  very  well  for 
\b&  low  and  vulgar  people  who  have 
business  to  attend  to  in  the  day  to 
have  put  the  dinner  hour  lower  and 
lower  down  in  the  evening  until  it 
has  readied  its  present  time-— just 
as  it  is  well  and  praisew<Nrthy  of 
them  to  ride  in  the  paork  in  the 
afternoon  when  their  buainess  is 
over*  Bat  Sodety,  propremeni  dit^ 
as  everybody  knows,  videsat  twelve 
oikslodE,  noier  tiie  broiling  sun,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  of  the  vulgur.  It 
now  wishes  still  moae  disftinoily  to 
detach  itself  from  them,  and  fru!tiser, 
it  must  be  amused  in  timftftemoon, 
while  the  lower  orders  are  slaving 
at  their  work.  And  so  iihaa  placed 
this  insidious  meal  of  tea  at  an  hour 
when  the  vulgar  are  not  available. 
And  loolang  forward  into  thefuture, 
I  see  a  time  i^en  the  seed  thus 
planted  shall  be  grownaaid  strength* 
ened,aDd  become  by  degrees  a  great 
tiee;  wfamiit  shall  hare  apfoopd- 
ated,  one  by  one,  the  characteristica 
of  dinner,  and  wh^i  we  shall  sud- 
denly awad^e  to  the  oonseionsness 
that  instead  of  being  a  five  o'clock 
tea  it  is  a  ^ve  o'clock  dinner ;  while 
the  late  meal  will  prove  to  have  de- 
generated in'j>  a  light  nine  o'dook 
supper. 

Then  go  forth,  O  Teal  into  the 
w(»td«  Be  strong  and  prosper.  Aa 
in  thy  laudstiooi  all  agree,  in  thy 
oonsumplian  let  all  unite ;  calm  the 
poUtidan,  soothe  the  afflieted,  revive 
the  weary,  steal  with  thy  fumes  like 
a  gentle  charm  through  the  dis« 
tracted  brain  of  the  lover,  and 
soften  with  thy  influence  the  obdu- 
rate heart  of  her  whom  he  adores. 
Virtuous  teal  thou  addest  not  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  a  tint 
to  the  nose  of  vakour,  nor  a  wrinkle 
to  the  brow  of  age«  Generosity 
marka  thy  path,  softness  and  sweet- 
ness are  in  thy  tisain.  All  haU,  O 
Teat  T.G.B, 


Drawn  by  T,  R.  UimonL 


HAiidxa  AooouxT  or  hu  cuticrsuiij-. 
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IVJtS  going  doioi  to  Dorer, 
Bf  the  «f  lemooii  ncpreM, 
When  1  first  net  KK^  LoQii 
Jb  ber  pvrttf  aeMid*  dresB. 
1«  alM  atefiped  Into  the  carriAgi 

T*«*  lift  filthier,  Abd  lie  Itns^trtd 

Sli*  HMjifeip'f  mf*  wUh  Fjes  tbit  gUilmeiJ 

If]  111  the  fhl[]e«i#«r  her  hrAft. 
for^a  bo>iijr  and  rL<ri^  mliiulei 

But  ftba  flrould  tkO%  j'P^k  ttj  mf^, 

T1>i>9jHj  I  FeU  quits  nlT^  hhr  IM^^qth! 
5<7iit^i^HH-*  «S]t  1  jokixl  DtiL  ^  win>Ti  <w ,       - 
Tb&ii^h  »).  if  fvltboiit  iiiteDtic^^ 

SI*  VH  S«4  BttCtlj  P"*tij,  * 

%ix  liie  Uwicrd  tt»  Itind  ^n^l  k^v^I, 
Thpff  mu  nflt  n  i.ingiH-  ri-alun;, 

VI  Ni«  AJterc4  If  I  ccrald. 
lVt!h  n^  Jfliy  my  bfiirl  wai  bomidln^i 

r^m  HlftC  mornoil  nX  mj  ItCu 

ferrsniec  ii  ^tte  bn^  Mrj»  KlHy 
CTr|jt  into  lay  hrArt  Vtiat  day  1; 
l^r^»B;<:':  k  «i9lio«  well  I  lu»vtd  htx 

StnttJi^  liow  fM  1  fi  It  gn  «n!D|f 

KvwT  oKBBCTt  htdr  KLUy 
??«»  nicpi^  prt^danq  U>  my  benrt, 

Kwff  in*jid4'rit  w*  drew  ^mxtr 
T^^  tl»*  f^wt  wrh^nB  wp  muAi  par  I ' 

fioQII  «F«  MW  dW  TifftgbtA  of  1  lOVCt. 

^a«n  we  lutw  ihfl  h^Mwr  mt, 

Cbin*  tu  f:UiUii  my  iriMi-inJ  ;      . 

Haw  I  tmul^lMt  witb  suuUoi 
MHmi  lb*  fvM  t«  lmiv<;  tN  traK 

Aftd  1  vLiriperFd,  '  Gu^d^b^rp  KKtjr  j 
«1«H]  ^dhL  wc  may  mocl«i>;44J[i !' 

Tbrii  h  took  of  trmM  w«ndr:r 

Bow«d  with  sweet  TUMvosdooB  gnioew 

Thnft  we  ported.    AU  in  silence 

little  KlUj  weQt  her  way. 
And  I  felt  m  if  Jbe  aiutthine 

Of  my  life  bad  paaaed  away. 
How  I  t&oagM  of  Ittito  Klt^ 

When  that  night  1  croeied  the  sea  ; 
How  I  hoped  that  she  wai  thhiUng 
At  that  Tery  tine  of  me. 


Often  did  prophetic  fancy 
Wi«i  sweet  Tlstons  fiU  my  brain. 

Till  I  someUmes  felt  quite  certain 

*  Tlnirwe  toon  should  meet  affiin. 

I B  ^OMiid  Umea  decided 
fiwry  WDfd  that  I  would  say, 

And  a  th<M»and  times  imagined 
Hoy  ihe'd  blush  and  tnni  away. 

Time  pied  on.    I  eame  to  London 

AU  In  hwle  m  leeOhe  bride— 
l0Telle<t  of  I>enmarK'»(laughtcra, 

Thrungh  the  ceswded  City  glide. 
Twaihji  ^rious  day  for  l:jigland, 

Twia  a  Joyous  day  for  me, 

For  bylM^  dianafe  my  KiU7 

Wasonoemofeiny  vu-^HrCi.  ^ 

She  ptgsUUcg  OD  a  platform 
^  -^^ery  n«ar  to  Teifevl*  B*r» 
And  with  h6p«  and  fear  1  trembled 

White  1  ^atch«l  her  from  alar  ^ ' 
Watched  her  till  at  iMtahe  saw  me. 

And  lodftvd  up  v^iih  gWid  snryfrise. 
Then,  abashed  and  blu^^dHr|>gr« 

I>i)wnwani  boBUier  vtolet  ayca. 

I  oodld  teU  sha  balfrej^te^ 

Oivtog  me  a  look  so  sweet ;, 
Jh  tlut  suikkD  racogoUaoQi  -   ' 

How  it  mide  my  polseK  beatf 
How  sba  tried  to  look  uiK)9Mdous 
<    or  iby  fend  and  Ernest  i^;. 
'And  \m  laog4«aM^y«Uda  qm  vrred 

&m  Iha  kyik  ebto  ij^uU  not  nOae. 

.  With  he(r  fridadt  she  iaily  chatted 
'  I^ooklbg  gl«d  as  glad  could  be  ;  ^ 
.  StiU  looped  that  she  rnvthinldDg 

At  tlist  very  time  af  me. 
Why  tdaKd  thia  ho^  ^  cherish 

I  ligiibst  oitm  I  scarry  kn«a,  \ 

l^otl  know  my  heart  waa  baling   , 

With^  lave  both  aftn«g  a«|d  true. 
After  roi^'unpaUent  waltiig. 

The  beloTed  bride  appearM. 
With  the  yoong  and  prfucely  bridegTx>on» 

ToaU  BhgUsb  b'^u  endeared. 
When  they- baited  Just  befoie  ui^ 

Kitty  &*▼•  one  ghmce  at  Hmv 
Fnil  of  loyalty  and  liBdiag. 

Full  of  loring  sympathy. 
AU  waa  oyer.    Little  Kitty 

From  her  seat  was  led  away« 
And  1  struggled  to  the  entnnpe 

Hoping  she  would  pass  that  way. 
How  1  lengtd  for  leave  to  tell  her 

AU  my  heart  would  have  me  say. 
How  1  feared  that  like  a  irlalon 

fibe  onoa  mora  would  pass  away. 

After  long  impatient  waiting 

Kitty  came,  but  would  not  ut. 
Though  I'm  sure  Bhe/«l£  my  presence^ 

For  she  torocd  her  fiioe  tttMn  me. 
-  Jt  waa  agony  to  ace  her 

Pass  away  wtthi.ut  a  word. 
And  my  heart  grew  »ick  and  trembling; 

Sick  and  feint  with  hope  deferred. 
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For  aroomf^nt  I  wa**  'prll-lK'nnd, 

Or  likf  on«'  traIl^f(»^ln«<l  to  bUue  ; 
Hit  I  rouved  myself  t<>  follow 

Where  my  heart  and  tlmueht^  had  fl<.wn. 
Su"l  ifiily  a  voire  crit^,  *  Harry  :  • 

■\VUo'd  have  t!iout:ht  of  ee  iTJK  y<'U  .' 
0>ine  and  dine  with  iL"*,  old  f -ilow. 

If  you've  nothinr  clsi'  to  do. 

•  fieorge  will  Ih^  po  pKid  to  <^<'  you 

At  hih  bou^^'  in  Sll<^l  x  NjUiirei 
We  have  quite  a  nvrry  party, 

All  the  pirls  nr^  !^t,\\lnK  there. 
You  will  hnrdly  know  my  ulsters, 

You've  not  seen  tliem  such  a  while. 
Isn't  Alexan<lra  lovely? 

Doesn't  sU'-'  know  how  to  smile? 

•  I  was  at  the  railway  station. 

And  I  had  a  sphndid  view  ; 
But  my  sisters  and  my  omsins 

Were  in  Fleef  Street ; — where  wore  you  ?* 
Thus  ray  old  fri'^nd  Charley  chntted, 

WhUe  we  slowly  made  our  way 
Through  the  btreets  so  g^.ii!y  crowdetl 

On  that  memorable  day. 

Wo  'vrerp  rather  late  for  dinner. 

Bat  they  i*ooq  mada  room  for  me^ 
And  1  saw  thiit  little  Kitty 

Was  once  more  my  m-d-rw. 
To  the  friendly  greetings  round  mo 

1  could  scarcely  make  replies, 
For  I  felt  too  much  bewildf^rcd. 

And  could  hardly  trust  my  eyc«. 

Kitty's  face  looked  grave  with  wonder. 
And  her  sweet  eyes  seemed  to  say, 

•  Do  not  let  my  coublns  fancy 

We  have  met  l«fore  to-day,' 
So  I  tried  to  pay  attention 

To  the  lady  by  my  side, 
Talking  of  the  royal  marriage 

And  the  young  and  lovely  bride. 

I  was  glad  when  we  were  Bnmmoned 

To  the  drawing-room  for  tea ; 
But  among  the  lair  young  faces 

Kilty's  face  1  could  not  see. 
Charley  found  her  in  a  comer. 

And  he  caught  her  by  a  carl. 
Saying.  "ThU  is  Kitty  Lucas, 

•  Uncle  Gtorge's  youngest  girl. 

'  Kitty,  why  have  you  been  hiding  ? 

This  is  Captain  Harry  Blair ; 
Ho  was  my  best  friend  at  Eton, 

All  the  while  that  I  was  there/ 
Kitty  said,  with  cosy  Areedom, 

At  she  gave  her  hand  to  me, 

•  Any  friend  of  Cousin  Charley    " 

I  on  very  glad  to  see.' 

(Sho  pretended  not  to  fktbom 

All  my  love  and  my  delight. 
Though  I'm  sure  she  knew  I  wanted 

To  propose  that  very  night.) 
Then  she  asked  a  dozen  questions. 

All  about  the  Mr  Princess : 

•  Do  yon  think  ber  very  pretty  ? 

Did  you  like  her  style  of  drcst  ? 


•  IH<1  yon  'ie.-'  h*^r  queoply  f>rehead  ? 

And  lur  swret  and  fn*  ndly  Bmlle  ? 
I).  1  >ou  notice  Albert  Kdward, 

]h>\\  hf'  watched  her  all  the  while  } 
I  li.ivo  In-  ird  ^he  calls  hira  "  Bertie," 

And  1  really  think  it's  true, 
For  no  doubt  they  love  each  other 

Just  as  other  pet'ple  do.' 

Tims  frlie  chatted.    On  our  spirits 

What  ii  hudden  chaise  had  come  ! 
Xow,  with  wemlng  ea^e  and  freedom, 

Slie  could  .speak,  while  I  wai  dumb. 
Ke^tless  liope  and  joy  had  driven 

All  my  measured  words  away : 
While  1  pat  in  troubled  bilence 

From  my  side  she  ttole  away. 

Stole  away  to  join  the  dancern. 

And  1  watched — till  Jealous  pain. 
Strong  and  flmrp,  revived  my  coura.:^. 

And  I  sought  her  out  asidin, 
Th»  n  I  a-skcd  If  ehe  remembered 

When  and  where  we  first  had  met ; 
And  her  ready,  •  1  ren»ember ' 

In  my  ears  is  rlnfing  yet. 

*  I  remember,  'twas  last  pummer. 

And  you  wnre  an  Albert  ch«lu, 
Like  the  one  1  gave  to  Charley 

Juot  before  he  went  to  Spain. 
In  your  band  you  held  a  volum'^ 

Written  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
And  you  did  not  seem  to  like  It, 

For  you  (scarcely  read  a  line !' 

Thus  with  plnyfal  ease  she  chatted 

Just  to  keep  me  htlll  at  bay, 
And  half  vexed,  half  charmed,  I  listened. 

Till  at  last  1  dared  to  say  : 

*  Did  yon  hear  the  prayer  I  uttwied. 

That  we  two  might  meet  again  f 
KlUy,  now  the  prayer  la  answcn^. 
Tell  me,  is  it  all  in  vain  ? 

•  Kitty,  do  not  speak  lo  gaily. 

Do  not  look  so  much  at  ease.' 
Then  she  answered,  archly  smiling, 

'  You  are  very  hard  to  please.' 
But  her  voice  began  to  falter : 

She  grew  timid,  I  grew  bold ; 
And  that  night  before  we  parted, 

1  my  tate  of  love  had  told. 

Of  the  happy  days  tliat  followed 

Scarce  a  word  I  dare  to  say. 
Kilty  whispered  that  she  loved  me, 

'  Ere  a  month  had  poosed  away ; 
With  love-Jlght  her  eyes  were  beaming; 

With  new  Joy  my  heart  was  stirred. 
And  her  band  In  mine  was  trembling. 

When  she  spoke  the  whispered  word. 

Kitty's  love  wu  worth  the  winning, 

Kitty's  all  the  world  to  me ; 
Kitty  says,  through  life's  long  journey, 

She  will  be  my  vis-h-vit. 
We  are  happy,  we  are  bopefnl. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  sprinf , 
Then  tiie  old  chunA-bells  at  Dover, 

With  a  merry  peal  iboll  ring. 

M.  R  R. 
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JACK  EASEL  AT  PEBBLESEA ; 

AMD  EDS  ABVSNTUBX  WITH  HBS.  BLENKDOOP. 


1  THINE  there  are  few  Bonsations 
more  pleasant  than  that  which 
one  ezpenenoes  on  awaking  the 
first  moming  of  a  sea-side  holiday, 
after,  say,  eleven  months  of  London 
work,  llie  delicious  feeling  of  irre- 
qx)nsibility»  the  conscionsiieBS  that 
Ton  may  lie  as  long  as  jou  like  in 
bed  (inyariably  aoeompanied  by  a 
desire  to  get  np  as  soon  as  possible), 
that  you  may  sit  at  break&st  and 
spell  over  the  '  Times '  as  long  as 
yon  please,  that  yon  needn't  rush 
off  to  catch  that  dreadful  up-train 
or  'City  Atlas/  which  has  been 
harrying  you  day  after  day  for  ever 
so  long  past  to  yoor  office>eounting- 
honse,  chambers,  or  what  not;  that 
there  is  no  noise  of  trundling  wheels 
oofende  your  bedroom  window,  but  a 
soothing,  blissftil  silence,  only  broken 
now  and  then  by  the  chirping  and 
twittoing  of  birds,  or  the  hum  of  in- 
sect life.  Add  to  these  conditions  (for 
we  may  as  well  complete  the  ^ic- 
tme),  that  the  sunlight  is  streanung 
in  cheerfully  through  the  open  case- 
ment, that  you  have  been  sleeping 
on  the  fiurest  of  linen  idieets  under 
the  whitest  of  dimity  curtains,  that 
your  sponge-bath  is  wide  and  ca- 
nadoos,  and  that  Betty  has  just 
Knocked  at  the  door  with  your 
shaving-water,  and,  I  ask,  what  is 
wanting  to  ccHnpleto  your  happiness? 

At  least,  I  can  answer  for  my 
own,  when,  on  the  — th  of  last 
month,  I  descended  the  stairs  of 
Mrs.  Lympett^B  lodgings  at  Pebble- 
sea-super-Mare,  about  nine  o'clock, 
AM,,  and  found  in  a  cosy  little  room 
on  the  ground  floor  a  table  covered 
with  marine  and  oth^  luxuries  for 
my  morning  repasts 

If  Mrs.  L.  needed  the  testimony 
of  this  poor  quill  to  establish  her 
reputation  as  a  landlady,  how  wil- 
Imgly  would  I  record  the  excellence 
of  her  coffee,  the  unexceptionable 
quality  of  her  broiled  ham,  the 
genuine  freshness  of  her  butter,  the 
new-bom  innocence  of  her  eggs,  the 
artistic  preparation  of  her  muflOuis, 
the  delicate  hues  of  her  dry  toast, 
the  recent  capture  of  her  shrimps, 


the  snowy  brightness  of  her  table- 
cloths; but  meao  are  facts  well 
known  te  the  frequenters  of  Pebble- 
sea,  and  why  should  I  enlarge  upon 
them?  I  finish  my  breakfast^  fill 
my  cigar-case  from  a  box  of  Hooker 
and  Honeydew's  choicest  Havannahs 
(without  which  I  never  travel), 
thrust  the  'Times'  in  my  pocket, 
and  stroll  down  towards  the  beach. 

Pebblesea  is  a  famous  place  for 
bathing.  The  women  are  always  at 
it,  from  seven  a.m.  up  to  noon,  and 
sometimes  afterwards^  and  the  men, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  are  nearly  always 
looking  on*  I  suppose  it  is  an 
acquired  taste;  but,  to  my  mind,  a 
lady  in  a  blue  serge  dress  and  night- 
cap, holding  on  Ugjii  by  a  rope's 
end,  and  bobbing  violentiy  up  and 
down  in  about  eighteen  inches  of 
water,  may  be  a  ciuious  and  im- 
pressive, but  is  hardly  a  fascinating 
spectacle.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  nymphs  who 
retain  this  amphibious  appearance 
longest  and  with  the  most  apparent 
abandon,  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  on 
the  wrong  side  of  forty  than  the 
right  I  would  not  for  worlds  draw 
any  ungenerous  inference  from  this 
fact,  which  I  merely  mention  as  a 
matter  of  statistics. 

Along  the  beach,  then,  and  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  is  a  row  of 
newly-painted  bathing  machines 
inscribed  with  the  names 

'H.  &  T.  Blowhard,  successors  to 
Fanny  Souswell,* 

presided  over  by  sturdy  matrons, 
clad  in  a  aeries  of  blue  petticoats,  a 
bonnet-shade,  and  no  stockings, 
who  bustle  about  with  relays  of 
bathing-dresses,  and  are  conthiually 
hooking  or  unhooking  a  rope  from 
behind  their  cars  before  they  are 
pulled  up  from  or  lowered  towards 
the  sea.  After  their  bath,  the 
youngest  ladies  have  a  habit  of 
sitting  about  on  the  steps  and 
wheels  of  the  machines  in  pictu- 
resque but  rather  precarious  posi- 
tions, with  no  other  apparent  object 
than  that  of  drying  their  hair,  or 
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reading  the  last  new  novel .  Whether 
they  are  restrained  by  motives  of 
economy  from  using  the  benches 
placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  at  one  penny  per  head,  is  more 
than  I  can  Fay ;  but  those  seats  are 
deserted  except  by  a  few  old  fogeys 
in  yellow  leather  slippers,  the  ma- 
jority of  visitors  evidently  preferring 
to  recline  on  the  l)each  itself,  and, 
indeed,  such  is  the  force  of  example, 
that  I,  too,  was  soon  sprawhng  on 
the  shingle. 

No  sooner  have  I  taken  up  my 
position,  than  I  am  surrounded  by 
some  of  those  innumerable  vendors 
of  small  wares,  who,  by  long  and 
ancient  usage,  have  a  right  of  way 
over  every  gentleman's  legs  if  he  is 
lying  (or  path,  if  he  is  walking)  on 
the  sad  sea  shore.  First,  there  is 
the  buir»-eye  and  sugar-stick  mer- 
chant in  a  blue  velvet  cap,  with  a 
gold  tassel  and  a  white  apron, 
holding  a  mahogany  box  with  a 
glass  top,  like  a  little  zoological 
table-case  from  the  British  Museum. 
Then  come  the  youthful  news- 
agents with  their  '"Daily  Taily- 
grawf,"  sir/  '"Stended,"  sir/ 
'"Mawnmg  Stor,"'  'full  account 
of  a  norrible  murder,  sir/  'latest 
Electioneering  intelligence,  8ir/"no- 
ther  hawfal  railway  eccident/  and 
80  forth.  To  them  succeed  male 
and  female  fruit  merchants,  who 
seem  to  reconmiend  their  goods  as 
if  the  excellence  of  the  latter  de- 
pended on  the  day  of  the  week,  and 
as  if  every  day  of  the  week  insured 
more  excellence  than  the  last 
*  Fine  cherries,  my  dear,  this  morn- 
ing/ 'nice  apples  and  pears  this 
morning,  sir/ '  first-rate  strawberries, 
mum,  to-day/  I  shake  my  head 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  and, 
forthwith,  a  heavy  basket  is  de- 
jXMited  on  my  other  side  fill^ 
with  an  endless  variety  of  domestic 
articles  ranging  from  flat  pin- 
cushions up  to  a  dressing-case,  all 
made  of  shells  glued  together  in 
the  most  ingenious  and  incon- 
venient manner,  and  retaining  a 
strong  odour  of  stale  oysters.  Hav- 
ing feebly  expressed  my  indifference 
to  this  concnological  display,  1  am 
next  attacked  by  a  gentleman  whose 
huge  burden  of  coloured  air-balls 
^oafcmg  about  his  head  and  behind 


his  back  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive (in  the  absence  of  any  scientific 
information  on  the  subject)  how  he 
can  keep  his  legs  on  the  ground  at 
all,  and  induces  a  vague  hope  on 
my  part  that  some  unforeseen  in- 
fluence in  the  aerostatic  way  will 
carry  him  far  out  to  sea  with  the 
next  breeze.  This  terrible  retri- 
bution, however,  is  rendered  un- 
necessary by  his  floating  quietly 
away  on  si) ore  and  leaving  me  to 
the  mercies  of  a  yellow  bootmaker, 
or,  rather,  a  maker  of  yellow  leath^ 
boots  and  tortoise-shell  combs,  who 
being  probably  aware  that  his  com- 
modities are  far  inferior  to  those 
which  can  be  bought  in  the  shops, 
straightway  demands  twice  their 
usual  price. 

The  importunities  of  my  Israel- 
itish  friend  are  no  sooner  resisted 
than  a  Savoyard  boy  with  a  guinea- 
pig  under  each  arm,  and  a  whits 
mouse  emerging  from  the  recesses 
of  his  trouser  pocket,  coolly  sits 
down  beside  me,  uttering  a  plaintive 
whine  about  a '  pover*  Italian'  s'gnor 
and  a  '  mezzo-baioccho,'  but  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  features,  indica- 
tive of  the  utmost  pleasantry  and 
good-humour.  Now,  however  fra- 
grant the  smell  of  toasted  cheese 
may  be  when  &esh  from  the  kitchen 
at  Evans's,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
I  must  confess  that  in  August,  by 
the  sea-side,  and  in  additicm  to  the 
presence  of  guinea-pigs,  it  is  not  to 
my  liking.  I  therefore  start  some- 
what pettishly  to  my  feet,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  strains  of  a  nigger 
band,  seek  the  opposite  end  of  the 
beach.  1  remember  the  time  when 
all  the  most  brilliant  and  lucrative 
professions  which  a  fond  parent 
could  suggest  would  have  sunk  into 
utter  insignificance  compared  with 
that  of  an  Ethiopian  serenader.  To 
lead  a  nomad  and  ever-joyous  life-- 
to  wear  a  preposterouFly  long-tailed 
coat  and  paper  shirt-collars  of  gi* 
gantic  size— to  assume  a  complexion 
of  such  a  dusky  hue  that  (to  adopt 
the  Yankee  hyperbolism)  a  black 
piece  of  chalk  would  make  a  whits 
mark  upcm  it — to  thrum  the  dulcet 
banjo  and  wield  the  merry  bones;— 
to  be  the  admiration  of  an  apprecia- 
tive  audience,  who  would  never  think 
of  asking  me  the  dative  case  pluial 
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of  qp«0,  a  msk,  or  what  WAS  the  ci^^ 
til  town  of  OonneotieBt^sQoih  tras 
the  oliijeoi  of  my  eaitiesi  ttabition. 
in  rnatmer  lifey  I  oomfeas  tny  vMpeol 
for  tlii0  pwtioukr  «1ms  of  musidal 
jHvfuiiiro  has  been  ^xmaiaetably 
modited.  1?Mr  cottttmo  (}tMig«d 
fcj  tb«  fftaxidafd  of  a  moie  sopblsli- 
oiled  •taite>  eeems  nimeoeissailly 
Wmitvj  and  oven  dMy/tlidr  jfieDm* 
fliaita  appeavflttnewfaat out  of  taiie> 
liieir vocal  "powevi'any  not  always  of 
tfaahigiwai  ovder.  I  faafeiiotioed> 
too;a«lighi  te&dMK^to'  ooaiMieas 
in  tiieiv  ink,  whidi,  boweT^f^eidtis^ 
aUe  in  <the  <Miaee]^oi»  of  g^tis; 
aooiotuns  takes  loo  ptaettcal  a^  fbrm 
to  be  pl^asaat  'The  otistam  of 
smearing'  the  iaeairitii  a  eompoei^ 
tkm  of  lamp-black  and  tallow  iB 
(wfoti  ftotn  etkaMikgibal'  .oodsid^ra- 
ntM^ooDftssedlf  lotiiM-a'niis^ 
ofie^'ittd  I  fear  that  tk^  yuMhme 
dSsplayof  ivffles^aad «hift4nmt^ 
WiwraftSTiitio  ofi  1^9  'ftri^  kr  m^ 
Mipported  byi^oonrefi^MSBditigabatiH 
dmoooftiUHieirlllietk  ^^        < 

W^h  lU'theftO'  dtikwlMielEle^  ho^ 
•rei^tftietoei&Bomelliiliig^My  ttiiad 
latboiiiadMiailuig  abetaf^tHepet^ 
temante  -of '«  nigg^'  batid.'  The 
ehundag^ittioofidm whidh  ^AaHy ^ 
Is  bidden  t^^^eome  tip^''  is  gebeMd^ 
lObeMng  to^thid  ekffvlieip  am  latall 
iasBiMiUe'io^he^iitely  exaeUenee  of 
'BoV  Jtidl^  «sf^«Gfiidt!f  -whM  )lc^ 
codipiiiiled  ibya'  '^ l»^ek^d«wn ^ 
dioras.-  CTfae^  tODdtaetixtr;  too;  is 
g«HBral]7>4^gnMit  fgeiAvk  ia  hk  ^a^*,' 
and  :tl»  biv^py  knadt  ^M%kh  htf 
lunially  postestee  <4  nippiolg  'i&iara^ 
«hre]ltt]eatreot4>ojs'  hebdewithi^ 
ttkOofitklt:  k  always  «i  itouroe'of 
anMSMieDt  Beit  I  tegret'to  find 
Hiat  ite  getiUemazi  ati  whom  thla 
plattant  dntf  detoiitGit  hitf  of  late 
yean asetsned  aedcrtoiBie wMch  111 
befits  bis  eallkig;  He  is'  got  u^  In 
ataariegated  suit  witli  a  htufipon 
his  bMJt  and  anotbet '  proceeding 
fram  the  region  of  his  waistcoat. 
His  Boee'  te  of  a  highly  oonvex  de* 
■erip^oB,  and  his  thin  enrls  %^  to 
meet  it  He  looks,  in  short,  like  an 
o?ergro^m  Poneh,  but  lacks  ^lat 
sablime  sn|H[>leiie68  and  happy  re* 
fersibiUty  of  knee-joints  whioh 
shomld  dharacieme  tiie  hero  of  oixr 
street  drama.  Indeed,  the  wliole 
thing  is  an  amxnaly.    Your  legiti* 
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mate  Ponch  has  a  dimhintive 
body,  with  a  large  head  and  goggle- 
^es  always  looking  in  one  direction, 
and  yet  cognisant  of  evorythmg 
gi^ag  on  behind  his  back,  which 
iisfparts  a  wonderf^  sense  of  onn- 
ning  to  his  f^tnres.  Hogiaspshis 
staff,  not  wHh  his  hands  but  with 
his  arms.and !» thns  enabled,  when 
ooeasion  reonires,  to  drive  it  well 
hofne  harto  ttte  waistooat  of  arecal- 
eltrftnt  bestfla  Bnt  a  nfe-sised 
Pnnch— a  Punch  who  wields  his 
htOwh  after  the  &shion  of  the 
Me  M.  #nlllen,  and  who  looks  abo«it 
Mm  Iflte  any  other  Chrisykn^-is  in 
my  (^fiction,  an  eft^  plagiarissft^to 
Wf  nothing  of  the  inevitable  lavr  of 
proportions,  nMsh  w^ot^  reqnirea 
Toby  at  lesst'  m  lairg^  as  a  rhkKV 
eere^io  nxafcehiin  liMioA)Ie. 
'  Passing  thM,  wHh>  a/  f^e9ing  akin 
to  liKilancholy,  ft6nr  the  Ettdoi^ui 
donoert  lh^'cofidnet)Mi;l  ^dined  a 
Httl6  groop"  w*«^  w%<e  VrtiiehflDg 
digikor  Bem)0*  and  his^  perfbnning 
eiknaries.  ic&fl'hitaQ«gnopBeppo, 
for  ^t  ^^  the  lyune  inscrfbed 
np6tt^  hj»  brilliantly-paStoted  oiffa- 
vaii';  but'  as  he  spoke  alternate^ 
iteraps  "Of '  French,  Italian,  German, 
todlrish,  ^od'ttiay^snppoee  I  was 
^09  a  little  p^aMd  as  to  his  to- 
€p«ality.'  BignoEifB^tt'^'is!  a  gentle- 
man' abont  t»e  ttiddle  height,  with 
s^dv  htft'  and  a'fi^sdtM  com* 
pleilon.  E^*  weaM  'a  i^mewhat 
dingy,*  oliu:efM5olenr0d  cap  with  a 
tarnyied'gold  '^ssd  on  his'  head. 
The  rtet  of'  Ms  cosMme  cab  be 
ascribed'  to  no  piu^tfisnlar  date  or 
conniAry,  bbt  snggebtS'iflie  notfom 
l^iat  he  has  borrowed  ii  partly  from 
the  stage  traditfbn  of  'Robert  Ma- 
calte '  and  parllyfrom  tbe  wardrobe 
of  an  expatriated  Itibbbnm^.  As- 
tonishing as  the  performance  of 
Signor  Beppo's  feathered  pnpils  nn- 
donbtedly  is,  there  is  no  donbt  th^t 
it  owesa  gi-eat  deal  of  its  interest  to 
the  voluble'description  of  that  gen- 
ttonan  himself,  who,  as  he  takes  one 
bM  afteranother  ont  of  ti)e  cage 
and  makes  ft  peribrmthe  celebrated 
fBAts  of  firing  a  pistol,  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  driving  a  ooacb-and-fonr, 
generally  keeps  np  a  ranning  com- 
mentary on  these  phenomena  aft^ 
the  following  fMhion : — 
*  Now  looky  'ere  sheonlemen, 
I 
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looky  'ere  ladisanBhennlemeii  jast  a 
goin'  to  begin.  Ton  shall  see  all 
wot  you  never  see  before  keep  back 
yon  boys  or  I  break  yonr  'ead  bo  no 
nonsense  looky  'ere  looky  'ere.  This 
is — ^per  Bacoo  shennlemen  and  no 
xnistoke— this  is  keep  a  back  yon 
boys  I  say— this  is  Messer  Blondin 
Itist  oonsin  to  him  wot  walks  a 
tightrope  at  Cristalpalis— floy  np 
you  sare  floy  up  I  say.'  (  Here  SigrMir 
B,  takes  a  moultvng  canary  frwa  the 
cagey  which,  flutters  up  a  sloping  stvek 
to  a  wire  stretched  horizontally  oeroM 
the  table,  hops  altmg  it,  swings  round 
it  hi/  one  leg,  and  clutches  a  flag  cou' 
vulsively  in  the  other  daw,)  *  Bravo 
Messer  Blondin !  what  you  say  to 
that  gennlemen?  diable  you  little 
beggara  hold  on  or  II  break  every 
bone  in  your  skin.  Now  you  sare 
(brings  out  another  bird)  oome  out 
and  make  your  bow  presto  presto 
(rapping  the  table)  make  yer  oow  I 
say  ah  you  understand  I  see.  This 
is  Ghigmaree  shennlemen— a  won* 
derful  little  'en  bird— now  you  sare 
monta— monta — sopra  I  say — Was 
der  teufel— won't  you  go?— ah  I 
thought  you  would— that's  right' 
(Chigmaree  here  hope  up  a  spiral 
series  of  cribbage-pegs  to  the  top  rf  a 
cdumn  like  an  ornithological  Simeon 
Stylites.)  *  Now  shennlemen— ever 
you  see  a  bird  a  smoking?  nevare 
mind  you  shall  now— this  is  my 
dear  little  Ghigmaree  I  love  so  much 
—dash  you  boys  keep  a  back  I  say 
— now  you  sare  you  take  this  meer- 
schaum and  hold  up  your  'ead.'  (At 
thisjuncture  Signer  Beppo  stuffs  apiece 
€f  tinder  into  the  bowl  of  a  smaU  clay 
pipe,  inserts  it  in  the  canary*s  beak, 
with  many  imprecations,  and  finally 
lights  it  with  a  lueifer  match:  the 
tinder  smokes  vittibly,  to  the  great  rfe- 
light  of  aU  the  little  boys,  but  to  the 
manifest  indifference  of  Chigmaree, 
who  looks  wistfully  back  to  the  cage.) 
*  Now  shennlemen  wot  you  think  o' 
that  don't  he  smoke  a  beautiful  ? — 
don't  he  smoke  like  a  Prince  a 
Wales?— par  exemple— is  he  right? 
—or  any  other  bird?  Now  you 
sare  you're  a  finished  are  you— va 
ben'— sta  gin— give  me  your  pipe- 
wot  you're  a  foightin  with  Messer 
Blondin  are  you?  ferma— ferma  I 
say :  begor  I  give  you  in  sharge  of 
pollisman— go  a  back  both  o'  you 


into  your  cage  or  you  shan't  ave  no 
supper  to-night  r 

(Here  Signer  B.  passes  round  his 
cap  to  an  admiring  crowd,  and  having 
colleeted  about  two  and  threepence 
halfpenny,  proceeds  wi^  his  entertain- 
ment,) 

'Now  shennlemen  now  shennle- 
menanladis  ever  you  see  de  Princees 
Alessandra?  No— well  then  you 
see  her  now  'ere's  de  Princess  Ales- 
sandra wot  travels  in  ooche-an-fonr 
looky  'ere  shennlemen  (small  vehicle 
produced,  looking  like  the  model  of  a 
hansom  cab  g^rofted  on  a  nautilus 
shell)  'ere's  de  Princess  a  Wales — 
don't  she  look  foine,  per  Bacoo  ? — a 
going  to  Bockingham  Pallis  in  de 
Bockingham's  ooach.'  (Here  the 
princess,  whose  court  dress  consists  of 
a  blue  sdk  petticoat  tied  round  her 
neck,  and  a  pink  paper  hat  gummed 
on  her  head,  efter  a  great  deal  (fflvU 
tering  and  agitation  is  deposited  in- 
side the  Bockingham*s  coach,  where  she 
proceeds  forthwith  to  regale  herse^with 
canary  seed,)  '  And  'ere*s  de  Bock- 
ingham's ooeheman  and  footmen 
and  'orses— Donner  wetter!  you 
talk  of  performing  dog— why  he's 
nothing  to  this  shennlemen— atan' 
a  back  you  dem'  little  boys  or  I  fine 
you  two  and  six  pens.' 

The  process  of  harnessing  having 
been  aooomplfsfaed,  viz.,  by  thrust- 
ing four  canaries'  heads  into  four 
little  rings  connected  by  string  with 
the  State  carriage,  the  coachman  and 
footmen  are  next  encased  in  card- 
board armour  painted  in  imitatkm 
of  livery,  and  firmly  fixed  in  their 
places;  Signer  Beppo  cracks  a  whip 
and  tells  the  Bockmgbam*s  coach- 
man to '  drive  careful,'  an  injunction 
which  that  flinctionary  immediately 
disregards,  by  turning  his  head 
completely  round  to  the  rear.  The 
four  steeds,  incited  by  a  prospective 
bait  of  lump>sugar,  hop  oiergeti- 
cally  forward,  and  the  carriage 
moves  along  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd  and  a  violent  chirping 
of  the  State  Ibotmen.  Professor 
Beppo  passes  his  cap  round  a  second 
time— with  perhaps  less  pecuniary 
success,  for  the  audience  feel  that 
they  will  get  nothing  more  for  their 
money— an  opinion  which  the  pro- 
fessor at  once  confirms  by  moving 
off  to  another  arena. 
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All  thig  time  the  crowd  has  been 
increasiDg  along  the  ahore,  and  a 
dunoar  of  happy  ohildien's  Yoioes 
mingles  with  the  crash  and  roar  of 
wifes  upon  the  shingle.  More 
bathers,  more  hathing-womeD,  and 
more  spectators.  Look  at  that 
shamelesB,  red-&oed,  and  capa- 
doosly-waistooated  Hebrew,  with  a 
telescope  under  his  left  arm  and  his 
hands  stuck  deliberately  in  his 
tionser  pockets.  A  mosaic  gilt 
chain  hangs  ostentatiously  from  his 
fob.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a 
watch  at  the  end  of  it !  I  should 
Hke  to  pull  it  out,  and  nbow  him 
how  long  he  has  been  staring  at 
those  rosy-cheeked  water-nymphs 
whose  long  &ir  hair  is  floatmg 
nrand  their  heads.  Out  upon  thee 
—thou  middle-aged  and  repr^en- 
able  ActiBonl  Would  that  the 
tntlers  of  tradition  wero  OTen  now 
budding  from  beneath  that  billy* 
oook  hat  of  thine,  and  that  the 
Pdhbleeea  stag-hounds  were  chasing 
thee  across  country  I  Ah  I  there  is 
a  policeman— a  real  native '  bobby ' 
—perhaps  he  will  interfere  and  pre- 
sent this  lawless  intrusion :— yes, 
be  is  accosting  ActsBon— at  last 
then  the   strong  arm  of  the  law 

will but,  no — by  Jove  I  they  are 

actoally  joking  together,  and  that 
sooondrel  of  a  'crusher'  is  posi« 
tively  looking  on  himself.  Surely 
the  young  ladies  will  cease  bathing 
now.  No,  not  a  bit  of  it— they 
seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
matter,  and  keep  bobbing  up  and 
down,  like  ethereal  Jacks  (or  rather 
Jills)  in  the  box. 

'Welly  the  boldness  of  same 
people  Burpaeses  anythink  /  eyer 
nw,'  observes  Mrs.  Wigley  (head 
muse  in  Lady  Trumpington's  esta- 
Uishment)  to  Miss  Matilderann  as 
th^  sit  together  on  the  beach, 
watching  their  little  charges — '  did 
youhever?' 

'No,  I  never^  mum,  upon  mo 
word,'  replies  Matilderann;  and 
forUiwith  these  ladies  &U  to  dis- 
cnsBing  the  frailties  and  short* 
C(»mngs  of  their  own  sex,  which  as 
Mrs.  W.  is  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  her  companion  the  reverse 
of  beautiful,  I  promise  you  receives 
Httle  mercy  at  their  hands. 

Meanwhile,  Masters  Frank  and 


'Bnery,  with  their  companions,  dis- 
port themselves  on  the  sand,  con- 
structing mimic  forts  and  batteries 
ot  thatnagile  material— sinking  a 
formidable  moat  of  which  the  escarp 
side  is  at  least  six  inches  deep,  and 
filling  it  with  sea-water  by  means  of 
little  buckets— an  exciting  pastime, 
insomuch  as  the  tide  is  coming  in 
higher  and  higher  every  minute,  and 
sometimes  washes  over  those  tiny 
chamois  leather  boots  already  filled 
with  a  curious  compound  of  gravel 
and  seaweed. 

'  But  law  bless  jou,  my  dear,  it 
don't  do  them  no  'arm,'  observes 
Mrs.  Wigfley,  'evai  if  they  are  in  a 
presmration.  "  Salt  water,"  as  Mr. 
Squills,  our  chemist,  was  saying  to 
me,  this  morning,  "salt  w£ter, 
mum,  can  hurt  no  one  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  except  when  taken  in- 
temallv,  when  I've  known  it  act,  in 
large  doses,  as  hermetical.'' ' 

So  the  digging  and  splashing,  and 
running  to  and  fro,  and  hurraying 
and  general  insubordination  goes  on 
uninterruptedly  all  the  morning. 
There's  no  help  for  it— in  &ct  I'm 
not  sure  that  tnere  ought  to  be  any 
help  for  it  by  the  sea-side.  Leave 
discipline  for  Uie  school-room,  and  let 
them  exeroise  their  little  muscles 
and  lungs  here  as  much  as  they 
like.  Tou  can't  bring  up  all  chil- 
dren like  the  good  little  boys  and 
girls  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  books,  which 
you  and  I,  dear  reader  (we  will  pre- 
sume you  are  approaching  the  age 
of  thirty),  peruBed  when  we  wore 
pinafores.  Indeed  I  don't  think 
there  are  such  books  now.  I  re- 
member a  dreadfully  proper  little 
periodical  called  the  'Children's 
Friend,'— the  very  quintessence  of 
cheap  morality  and  mawkish  senti- 
ment, which  was  in  vogue  in  my 
nursery  days.  Well,  in  this  good 
little  book  there  was  a  good  little 
story  about  an  impossibly  good 
little  bov  who  met  with  sore  temp- 
tation m  the  shape  of  a  sweet 
almond,  or  a  Turkey  fig,  or  a  lump 
of  sugar  which  lay  unclaimed  in 
some  chance  place,  and  which,  if  he 
had  been  a  child  of  any  spirit— in- 
deed if  he  had  been  a  real  child  at 
all— he  would  at  once  have  eaten. 
But  instead  of  thus  following  the 
healtl^  instincts  of  his  childish 
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nature,  this  precious  infant  began 
to  reflect  on  all  the  precepts  he  had 
read  in  the  'Children's  Friend/  and 
so  came  to  tliink  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  was  actually  at  his  elbow, 
prompting  him  to  st^l  that  Turkey 
fig.  Ajid  so  ho  went,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  conveyed  this  alarming  ia- 
tolhgence  to  his  mamma,  or  the  gro- 
cer— I  forget  which—and  received 
the  highest  approbation  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  Turkey  fig  into  the 
bargain.  And  he  ate  it  of  course 
straightway  with  a  grateful  lieart ; 
and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  child,  I  hope  it 
gave  him  the  toothache ;  for  a  more 
monstrous  piece  of  affectation  I 
never  faiew.  But  the  truth  is,  this 
phenomenon  of  infantile  probity 
was  a  myth ;  and  as  a  boy  myself  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  myth,  and  felt 
indignant  at  the  pious  imposi- 
tion. 

Turning  these  things  over  in  my 
mind,  I  was  reflecting  as  I  walked 
homewards  on  the  diflerence  be- 
tween nursery  education  now  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  my 
eye  was  arrested  by  a  placard  af- 
fixed to  the  Pebblesea  Club-house. 
At  the  top  of  this  placard  was 
printed  the  profile  likeness  of  a 
human  head,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  mapped  out  into  some 
thirty  divisions,  each  containing  a 
little  picture  of  either  an  allegorical 
or  domestic  subject,  and  duly  num- 
bered, BO  as  to  correspond  with  a 
description  below.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  phrenological  chart,  setting  forth 
all  the  attributes  of  good  or  evil 
which  form  the  character  of  man 
with  great  accuracy  and  in  the  most 
glowing  colours.  Thus  Causality 
was  indicated  by  a  Ukeness  of  Sir 
Ibuuq  Newton  in  a  very  blue  coat  and 
white  trousers,  loo^g  up  at  an 
apple  which  was  fetlling  from  a  tree 
straight  down  upon  his  nose.  There 
was  Adhesiveness,  or  Friendship, 
symbolised  by  two  young  ladies 
dressed  respectively  in  crimson 
and  green,  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  necks;  Firmness,  by  a 
donkey  refusing  to  budge  altiiough 
yehemently  thrashed  fore  and  aft  by 
oostermon^rs;  Constructiveness,  by 
a  mechamc  embracing  two  cog- 
"wheels;    AppiobatiTenefl8>    by    a 


youth  taking  off  his  hat  to  a  friend 
in  pink ;  Destructiveness,  by  a  tiger 
pursuing  its  prey ;  and  Love,  by  a 
little  boy  lying  asleep  on  a  mossy 
bank  with  nothing  on  but  a  hghted 
torch.  Without  enumeratiDg  any 
more  of  these  illustrated  quahties,  I 
may  add  that  the  beauty  of  the  profile 
on  which  they  were  depicted  was 
enhanced  by  a  complexion  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  that  the  text 
which  accompanied  this  useful 
diagram  was  exceedingly  erudite 
and  diffuse  in  its  explanations,  and 
that  finally  the  public  were  recom- 
mended to  seek  further  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  of  phrenology 
from  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  who  was 
making  a  limited  stay  at  Pebblesea, 
in  consequence  of  numerous  en- 
gagements^ with  the  aristocracy  else- 
where. 

This  was  an  opportunity  too  good 
to  be  lost  I  immediately  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  on  ^is  female 
phrenologist,  and  ascertam  my 
character  and  hers  at  the  same  time. 
The  address  was  No.  9  Union  Street, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the 
door  inquiring  for  Mrs.  B. 

*Will  you  please  to  walk  up, 
sir?'  said  a  rather  slatternly  ser- 
vant who  answered  the  bell.  '  The 
lady  will  see  you  in  a  minute.'  And 
presently  in  *  the  lady  *  cama 

She  was  a  fat  and  rather  melan- 
choly-looking woman  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  seedy  black 
satin  gown,  with  mittens  on  her 
hands  and  a  black  cap  upon  her 
head  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
vitreous  ornament,  known  in  the 
milliner's  vocabuUury,  I  believe,  as 
'  bugles.' 

'  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,'  said  I,  bowing, 
'I  am  making  a  short  visit  to 
Pebblesea,  and  having —ahem  I— 
having  accidentaUy  heard  of  your 
being  here,  I ' 

'  Accidentally !  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop—'  that  can  hardly  be— at 
least  if  you  move  in  circles ' 

I  assured  her  that,  so  hr  from 
moving  in  circles,  I  did  not  know  a 
soul  in  the  place  but  my  landlady. 

'In  that  case,'  rejoined  Mi& 
B.,  'I  can  understand  your  ex- 
pression—bnt  yet  surely  if  you  are 
ETom  London  the  name  of  Blenkin- 
sop—.' 
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'  I  fancy  I  have  heard  it  before/ 
saidL 

'At  the  Hoxton  Mecbanics* lDsti-> 
ioc^'  said  Mrs.  B.  giayely,  'at  the 
Pentonyille  Proprietary  College,  at 
the  Islington  Hathensaom,  at  the 
CSunberwell  Dillytanty  Club,  and 
at  the  Balls-Pond-Band-of-'Ope 
Society's  Booms,  I'to  lectured  to 
crerflowing  'onses.' 

I  regretted  that,  not  haying  been 
fiuniUar  wiUi  either  of  those  institu- 
tions, I  had  lost  so  great  a  pleasure, 
and  then  informed  her  of  tne  object 
of  my  Tisit 

'Is  it  the  character  in  fidl?' 
asked  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  'or  only  the 
principal  orgins?' 

'You  must  excuse  me,'  I  said, 
'if  I  don't  quite  understand  your 
meaning.' 

•Why,  you  see,'  obserred  the 
-female  phrenologist;  with  a  business* 
like  air,  'the  character  complete, 
with  a  symbol'cal  'ead  included,  is 
five  shilliDgs;  but  the  principal 
orgins  is  arf-a-crown.' 

I  told  her  that  I  thought  I  should 
prefer  the  character  in  mil,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  operation  as  if  I  was 
going  to  haye  a  tooth  drawn. 

'And  I  think  you're  right,  young 
man/  said  Mrs.  Blenkinsop.  'If a 
worth  the  difference,  I  assure  you ; 
and  yours  aint  a  common  'ead  bv 
no  means.  Beflectiye  faculties  weU 
deyeloped,  I  see;  good  deal  of  in- 
diy^jahty  too ;  youVe  learnt  a  pre- 
cious sight  more  by  obeeryation 
than  eyer  you  got  out  of  books, 
hay? 

This  was  a  tolerably  fiur  shot, 
and  I  betrayed  myself  by  bursting 
out  into  a  laugh.  The  old  lady  saw 
she  had  made  a  good  start,  and  went 
on  pawing  and  thrumming  on  my 
heao,  talking  all  the  while,  ezoei% 
when  she  took  up  a  pen  to  fill  up  a 
printed  form  on  the  table. 

'Very  little  Caution  hereu  sir, 
Pm  a&aid.  Beneyolence  isn't  half 
full  enough,  and  Loye  of  Approbar 
lion  is  much  too  full.  Let  me  see : 
Acqiusiiayeness— desire  to  acquire 
and  possess—firugality—^parsimoni- 
ousness^ — theft ' 

'  Beally,  Mrs.  Blenkinsop *  said 

I,  in  some  confusion. 

'Needn't  be  afraid,  young  man, 
if  s  not  at  all  a  bad  quality  when 


kep  in  subjection ;  in  fiict,  yer^  use- 
ful to  them  as  wish  to  get  on  m  the 
world.  But  you  'ayen't  any  to  speak 
of  I  dare  say  now  you  was  a  yeiy 
eztrayagant  gent  at  college  ?* 

I  told  her  I  hadn't  had  a  Uni- 
yersity  education. 

'More's  the  pity/  ejaculated  my 
phrenological  torturer, 'more's  the 
pity.  I  think  eyery  youn^  man 
ought  to  go  to  college— at  least,  if 
he  intends  to  moye  in  drcks.  I 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all 
them  collc^te  towns.  I  like  all 
intelleckshial  places.  Fye  known 
seyeral  Oxonians  in  my  time,  and 
felt  scores  of  'eads  down  there,  and 
yery  gnU»ful  some  of  them  was,  / 
can.  tell  you  1' 

'  Qratefvl—tot  what?  said  L 

'  Why,  for  the  adyioe  I  giy  'em/ 
rejoined  Mrs.  B.  'There  was  one 
young  man's  cerebral  diagnosis 
I  toc^  in  his  first  term;  plenty  of 
ability  had  that  youth,  but  no  appli- 
cation. "Well,  what  d^e  think  of 
my  nob,  mum  ?"  says  ha  "  Which 
nob,  sir  T  says  I,  thmkingof  course 
he  alluded  to  an  orgin.  Well,  he 
bust  out  laughing,  youih  like,  '*! 
see  you  don't  understand/'  says  he ; 
"  I  mean  my  head  and  its  capabili- 
tiee!"  "Sir,"  says  I,:  "you'ye 
plenty  of  perception,  but  what  yon 
want— I  tell  you  plain— is  ooncen- 
tratiyeness,  um'ty,  continooity  of 
thought  and  feeling;  disposition  to 
dwell  on  one  subject  until  if  s  com- 
pleted." "  Bight  yon  are,  I  really 
think,  mum,"  says  he;  "but  is  this 
quali^  to  be  cultiyated?"  "Of 
course  it  is,"  says  I,  "if  you  set 
your  mind  upon  it"  And  so  we 
parted;  but  my  last  words  was, 
**  Cultivate  your  concentratiyeness." 
Well,  .1  didn't  go  down  to  Oxford 
till  nearly  twelve  months  afterwards, 
and  one  of  the  fust  of  the  collegians 
who  called  on  me  was  that  young 
man.  Of  course  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  see  him,  as  I  always  am 
to  see  any  of  my  former  patients ; 
and  Vm  sure  he  seemed  delighted 
equal.  "  Oh,  Mss.  Blenkinsop,  mem," 
he  says,  '*  I'm  so  greatly  indebted  to 
you.  Tou  remember  that  you  told 
me  I  was  wanting  in  concentratiye- 
ness, but  that  I  could  cultivate  it  if 
I  tried."  "Perfectly  weU,  sir!" 
says  I.    "Well,"   he   says,  "I've 
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taken  your  advice  and  have  tried, 
and  what  ffo  you  think  is  the  re- 
sult ?"  "  Why,  thaf  8  for  you  to  tell 
mp,  sir,"  says  I,  fancying,  of  course, 
that  he  had  come  out  as  a  double 
fust  wranpjler,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  "Why,  the  result  is,  Mrs. 
Blinkinsop,  mem,"  he  says,  "that 
the  bump  (which  you  told  me  was 
at  the  back  of  my  head)  is  so  much 
developed,  that  I've  been  obliged  to 
order  a  new  hat!"  And  if  that's 
not  a  curious  thing,  sir,  I  don't 
know  a  curiouser.* 

*  Well,  it  does  seem  very  singu- 
lar!' said  I.  'May  I  inquire  the 
gentleman's  name?' 

'  Hopkins,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
sop;  'and  I  did  hear  afterwards 
that  many  of  the  stoodents  there 
were  so  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  so  quickly 
developed  the  conoen^tive  facility, 
that  they  called  him  "  Concentrated 
Hops"  ever  afterwards.  But  those 
Oxom'ans  will  have  their  jokes,  sir !' 

'  Of  course,'  said  I,  suspecting,  I 
must  confess  at  that  moment,  the 
joke  had  a  deeper  origin  than  poor 
Mrs.  B.  wist  of. 

Well,  the  manipulation  of  my 
head,  which  had  been  going  on 
dnring  the  intervals  of  our  conver- 
sation, was  now  concluded,  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
draw  up  a  general  synopsis  of  my 
character.  Jf  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's 
phrenology  did  not  help  her  to 
arrive  at  quite  as  correct  an  estimate 
of  my  qualities  as  could  be  wished, 
let  us  charitably  suppose  that  it  is 
the  theory  which  is  imperfect,  and 
not  her  practice  which  was  at  fault 
A  more  extraordinary  amalgamation 


of  natural  science  and  grammatical 
ignorance,  of  the  grand  and  the  com- 
mon-place, of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  never  met,  I  believe,  in 
any  woman  of  her  age.  I  paid  my 
five  shillings  with  the  utmost  good- 
humour,  and  wished  every  crown  I 
had  spent  had  procured  me  such  a 
fund  of  amusement  Besides,  the 
good  lady  made  it  a  profession. 
ishe  must  believe  in  it ;  no  one  who 
had  not  a  foith  in  phrenology  would 
go  on  day  after  day  feeling  the 
polls  of  foolish  young  gentiemen 
and  fumbling  the  wigs  of  aged 
spinsters.  It  is  a  profession— 
a  trade  if  you  will — and  as  such 
must  be  respected.  If  I  am  paid 
for  painting  a  head,  and  Chippen- 
ham for  carving  it,  who  shall  pre- 
vent this  good  old  body  from  getting 
her  modest  honorarium  for  pinching 
it  all  over?  Let  us  live  and  let  hve. 
This  paper  will  be  read  perhaps 
by  holiday  folks  who  are  dispersed 
on  various  errands  of  pleasure  all 
over  the  British  isles— by  Tom 
lolling  in  a  first-class  carriage  on 
his  way  to  the  lakes,  by  Dick  on 
board  his  yacht  off  the  pleasant 
Southern  coast,  by  Harry  over  his 
breakfast  at  the '  Eoyal  Oak,'  Bettws. 
Dainty  little  ladies  may  turn  over 
the  leaves  as  they  recUne  by  the 
sea-side  after  their  morning  dip. 
Even  Paterfamilias  may  condescend 
to  forget  business,  politics,  cares  of 
wealth  and  ambition,  in  an  endea- 
vour to  be  simply  amused.  It  was 
a  wise  man  who  wrote  *  duke  nt 
desijtere  in  loco,*  Let  me  hope  my 
gossip  is  not  out  of  season. 

Jack  Easel.   . 


^^^^^1^^ 
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WAS  there  ever  a  more  miserable 
case  than  mine  is?  I  am  a 
rector  in  search  of  a  curate.  Do  I 
hear  the  public  say,  it  is  easy  to 
find  what  you  seek,  your  case  is  not 
a  pitiable  one? 

Oh!  cruel  British  public,  prone 
to  jump  at  hasty  conclusions,  slow 
to  confess  an  error  in  judgment.  I 
will  lay  before  your  tribunal  a  state- 
ment, a  true  unvarnished  statement, 
of  my  trials,  and  will  receive  fropi 
your  matUTB  judgment  a  verdict 
whether  1  deserve  your  pity  or  your 
censure. 

I  am  a  rector  of  an  agricultural 
-village  in  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
this  coimty  of  rich  meadows,  faX 
kine,  and  noble  cheeses.  I  have 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  t6mix)ral 
advantages  our  Church  has  to  be- 
stow ;  in  fact,  I  belong  to  the  upper 
ten  tiiousand  amongst  the  servants 
of  the  Church. 

My  church  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, at  least,  so  I  thought,  when  I 


read  myself  in  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  after  the  ceremony  was 
over,  looked  around  me  to  see  what 
was  the  condition  of  my  new  pos- 
sessions. 

My  church  had  a  liandsome  ve- 
nerable exterior.  The  ivy,  which 
encircled  the  well-built  tower,  was 
decidedly  ornamental.  In  those 
days  I  was  told  ivy  caused  damp, 
by  retaining  the  wet  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  church,  so  I  gave  the 
order  for  the  ivy  to  bo  removed. 
My  wife  and  I  di£fered  on  that  sub- 
ject; but  when  1  said  to  her  in  a 
reproving  tone,  '  My  dear,  attend 
to  your  department,  and  I  will  at- 
tend to  mine,'  she  offered  no  further 
remonstrances.  Now,  however,  I 
am  told  that  ivy  is  a  preservative 
against  damp,  and  is  as  useful  as 
it  is  ornamental  to  the  exterior  of 
churches. 

My  church  had  recently  been  re- 
stored. If  the  youth  of  the  British 
public  are    listening  to  my  com- 
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plaint,  there  will  at  once  rise  before 
them  visions  of  scraped  stono  walls, 
recovered  piscinas,  ornamented  ca- 
pitals laid  bare,  galleries  removed, 
and  open  free  seats,  to  which  all 
alike  are  bidden. 

Forty  years  ago,  restorations  meant 
healthy,  clean  plaster,  which  con- 
cealed the  nakedness  of  the  stone 
walls,  even  when  it  did  deaden  the 
edge  of  carvings ;  it  meant  row  after 
row  of  tidy  pews,  a  good  height 
from  the  ground,  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  painted  in  white  letters 
upon  the  door. 

The  squire's  pew  and  the  rector's 
pew  were  raised  a  step  above  the 
others,  and  were  neatly  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.  Before  you  reached 
the  chancel  step,  you  came  to  a 
desk  for  the  clerk;  a  step  higher 
was  my  reading-desk,  and  thence  I 
stept  up  into  tlie  pulpit,  an  elevated 
erection,  surmounted  by  a  sounding- 
board,  where  the  chief  part  of  my 
congregation  faced  me  from  the 
newly  added  and  favourite  seat — 
the  gallery.  My  church  was  clean, 
commodious,  and  satisfactory  in 
my  eyes.  Forty  years  have  made 
many  changes;  however,  I  refrain 
from  dwelling  on  the  remarks,  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  listen  to, 
respecting  my  church  during  these 
last  two  years. 

Mackworth  is  a  pretty  village. 
The  rectory-house  stands  on  Qie 
brow  of  a  hill ;  the  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  repay  me  for  thirty 
years  of  attention.  I  was  fortunate 
in  the  wife  whom  I  chose,  to  share 
with  me  my  rectory ;  my  table  was 
surrounded  by  six  olive  branches. 
My  olive  branches  all  belong  to  that 
sex,  which  remains  longest  in  the 
parent  nest  Lingering  blessings 
are  preferable  to  those  of  shorter 
duration;  and  though  I  may  at 
times  have  echoed  my  wife's  wish« 
that  others  would  covet  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  treasures,  which 
Mackworth  rectory  contained,  I 
do  not  know  which  I  could  most 
easily  spare— Hester  or  Jane,  Clare 
or  &£ury,  Ck)n8taiioe  or  my  youngest 
Olive. 

I  belieyed  myself  to  be  master  in 
my  own  house  for  many  yean, 
until  my  daughter  Olive  was  eman- 
cipated from  sohool-room  authority. 


My  wife  and  I  pulled  together;  I 
resisted  the  various  efforts  of  my 
five  older  daughters,  each  in  their 
different  ways,  to  assume  an  under 
influence  in  my  family,  with  suc- 
cess :  but  I  feel  I  must  yield  to  that 
unscrupulous  tyranny,  which  a 
youngest  daughter  so  often  exercises 
over  her  father.  In  pubhc  I  resist, 
and  in  pubhc  I  have  not  laid  down 
my  arms ;  but  in  the  privacy  of  my 
own  sanctum,  I  own  that  I  am  undco: 
her  thraldom,  and  her  rule  is  not 
gentle.  What  can  a  poor  man  do  ? 
I  cannot  move  about  as  lightly  as  I 
could  some  thirty  years  ago,  my 
breathing  is  not  as  easy,  my  wind 
not  so  good.  When  I  resolve  I 
will  assert  my  parental  authority, 
and  say  in  a  stem  voice, — 

'  Ohve,  I  insist  upon  that  not 
being  done;  I  will  not  have  you 
walk  five  niiles  before  luncheon  to 
see  your  dearest  friend,  Sybilla 
Grey,  when  you  know  that  for  any 
other  purpose  a  three  miles'  walk 
would  tire  you.' 

I  say  this  with  as  grave  and  for- 
bidden a  sneer  as  my  features  can  be 
made  to  assume.  What  is  the  reply  ? 

Probably  I  am  seated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  eating  my  break- 
^t,  my  daughter  rises  from  her 
chair,  seizes  me  by  the  throat,  covers 
my  bald  head  with  kisses,  and  re- 
giuxlless  of  the  gurgling  noise  in 
my  throat,  expressive  of  suffocation, 
says,  '  Will  you  say  that  again  ? 
Will  you  say  I  may  do  just  what  I 
like?  Say  yes?' 

Each  of  these  questions  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  tighter  clasp  of  h&t  white 
hands,  which,  though  soft  enough 
to  look  at,  have,  I  can  assure  yon, 
some  force  in  their  grasp.  Be  quiet, 
Olive,  be  quiet,  sit  down,  I  gasp 
during  this  domestic  garotting. 

Another  pressure,  another  shower 
of  kisses,  my  £eu»  is  blue,  and  I 
yield. 

'  Yes,  yes,  Olive,  I  am  choking ; 
anything  for  peace's  sake  I' 

She  loosens  her  hold  and  zeseats 
herself  with  a  smiling  fooe. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  ex* 
pose  one^s  self,  at  my  age,  to  attacks 
such  as  these.  I  yield  the  point, 
and  allow  her  to  go  her  own  way ; 
truly  thankful  I  should  be,  if  .'she 
woiUd  allow  me  to  go  mine.    But 
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no,  indeed ;  Oliye  has  very  decided 
opinions  on  most  subjects,  espe- 
cially on  all  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
She  is  a  walking  glossary  of  eccle- 
siastical terms.  In  the  kiu>wledge 
of  church  ornaments,  of  cleriod 
yestments,  the  church's  colours  for 
the  church's  seasons,  of  every  ru- 
brical nicety ;  in  &ct,  in  every  point 
of  that  newly  revived  science,  the 
science  of  Ritualism,  my  daughter 
will  be  found  completely  informed. 
With  the  energy  of  youth  she  rides 
her  hobby  horse  unmerdfnlly.  That 
courage,  perseverance,  energy,  and 
zeal  with  which  the  present  genera- 
tion takes  up  Bome  new  Mea,  is 
fiBktiguing  to  us,  who  have  expe- 
rienced more  of  the  changes  of  tnis 
life;  we  cannot  believe,  with  the 
blind  £uth  which  they  expect  from 
US,  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be 
converted  by  a  greater  regard  to 
the  church's  seasons,  by  gmlds,  by 
confraternities,  by  sisterhoods,  and 
by  all  those  endeavours  which 
Olive  believes  will  have  regenerated 
the  mass  of  our  population  if  per- 
severed in,  for  a  few  years  longer. 

'  Means  to  an  encC  my  dear,'  is 
what  I  say  to  her;  '  Means  to  an 
end,— the  same  great  end  for  which 
Christians  have  toiled  and  struggled 
against  the  world,  for  the  last  nine* 
teen  centuries.' 

'  That  is  all  I  contend  for,'  re- 
plied Olive,  who  enjoys,  in  common 
with  most  of  her  sex,  the  peculiarity 
of  never  being  ccmvinced,  and  rarely 
silenced ;  '  it  is  not  the  dress  in  it- 
self that  I  cavil  a1^  when  I  object 
to  your  black  neck-tie,  or  your 
loose  shooting-coat;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple, for  which  I  contend,  that  the 
clergy  should  adopt  a  special  dress 
to  mark  their  profession.  Suitable 
dress  is  one  great  means  of  com- 
manding respect,  and  I  would  have 
you  wear  the  long  black  coat, 
straight  buttoned  down  the  front, 
the  plain  white  cravat  ftstened  be- 
lund,  because  they  betoken  your 
profession,  and  ijiow  that  at  no 
hour  of  the  day  you  forget  the  work 
of  your  life.* 

I  quote  Olive's  words,-HBhe  has 
a  wonderful  flow  of  words. 

Mj  dress  is  a  sorely  contested 
point  between  Olive  and  me.  She 
would  have  me  always  dressed  in  a 


suit  of  black  of  the  most  improved 
clerical  cut;  she  would  never  per- 
mit the  easy  checked  handkercnief 
round  my  neck.  I  must  always 
appear  in  armour,  cased  in  a  stiff 
wmte  cravat  She  does  allow  what 
she  calls  a  clerical  wide-awake.  I 
believe  what  she  aims  at  is,  that  at 
all  times,  even  when  feeding  my 
poultry,  and  walking  about  my 
garden  at  an  early  hour,  I  should 
appear  in  Cassock  and  Biretta. 

I  have  pet  poulti^,  pet  starling, 
pet  robins,  blackbuds  which  fly 
about  me  as  soon  as  I  come  out  I 
love  my  Aylesbury  ducks,  and  my 
ducks  love  me ;  I  Imve  guinea  fowls, 
which  cry  '  come  back,  come  back,' 
to  me:  I  have  a  reMever  which 
never  leaves  my  feet,  study  cats, 
garden  cats  and  stable  cats,  a  tame 
pigeon,  which  perches  on  the  top  of 
my  head ;  in  feet,  pets  innumerable, 
ranking  from  the  mouse,  which 
creeps  out  of  the  hole  in  the  wains- 
coting of  my  study,  to  the  village 
urchins  before  their  school  days 
commence.  All  these  pets  must  be 
fyA.  My  shooting-coat  contains 
eapadous  pockets,  which  hold 
crumbs  for  the  Inrds,  barley  for  the 
pigeons,  young  canote,  grain,  acorns, 
and  sugar  candy  to  supply  the 
appetite  of  the  young  of  Nature. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  cassock,  or 
even  a  clerical  coat  being  emptied 
of  that  accumulation  of  foodl  I 
may  yield  in  many  points  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times— from  my  easy 
dress  death  shall  alone  divicte  me. 
But  I  wander  from  my  subject 

Two  years  ago  my  troubles  com- 
menced, troubles  to  which  I  can 
see  no  termination.  I  have  enr 
joyed  sixty-seven  years  of  robust 
health,  but  the  enemy  has  found  me 
out  at  last  Gout  has  for  genera- 
tions been  an  hereditary  enemy  of 
my  femily.  My  first  attack  was  a 
severe  one.  It  continued,  and  has 
resolved  itself  into  spasmodic  gout 
The  doctor  said,  as  doctors  always 
do,  '  Perfect  repose  is  necessary  to 
Mr.  Hargreave's  recovery.  No  ex- 
ertion, no  excitement  whatever.' 

'Do  you  wish  to  say,'  inquired 
my  anxious  wife,  'that  Mr.  Har- 
greave  must  not  continue  to  serve 
his  parish:  do  you  forbid  his  Sunday 
duly?' 
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The  great  man  hnmm'd  and 
haw'd ;  *  You  Bee,  Madam,'  he  said 
deliberately,  'if  Mr.  Hargreave  is 
one  of  those  composed,  calm  preach- 
ers, who  lead  the  souls  of  their 
people  heavenwards  by  the  weekly 
applications  of  an  address,  which 
acts  as  a  soothing  draught  to  their 
minds,  I  sanction  his  continuing  to 
occupy  his  pulpit;  it  will  act  as  a 
gentle  stimulant  upon  him.  If,  on 
the  other  band,  he  belongs  to  the 
class  of  preachers  who  storm,  who 
threaten,  who  through  much  vio- 
lence will  drive  their  people  in  the 
right  way,  I  must  at  once  forbid  his 
preaching,  or  taking  any  part  in 
parish  matters.' 

My  wife  looked  indignant.  '  Your 
description  does  not  apply  to  my 
husband,  but  I  see  it  will  be  de- 
sirable for  him  at  once  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  curate.* 

My  wife  would  not  have  allowed 
for  all  the  world,  that  a  parishioner 
of  mine  had  ever  been  seen  nodding 
during  one  of  my  sermons.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  must  be  a  clerical 
elysium,  where  farmers  are  never 
found  sleeping  during  a  sermon. 

My  health  continued  indifferent, 
and  every  exertion  was  made  to  find 
for  the  parish  of  Mackworth  a 
suitable  curate.  I  intended  to  be 
fastidious  in  my  choice.  I  was  fond 
of  my  people  at  Mackworth,  and  a 
little  new  life  amongst  them  might 
be  beneficial.  'It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  advertise,  papa;  you 
can  answer  advertisements.*  The 
'  Guardian  *  and  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Glazette'  were  our  weekly  study. 
Olive  receives  from  Sybilla  Grey 
the  'Church  Eeview'  and  the 
'Church  Times;'  she  insisted  on 
replying  to  those  advertisements  in 
them^  which  she  thought  likely  to 
suit 

'A  Catholic  Priest  wants  work. 
Daily  Service,  Weekly  Communion.' 

'Anglo-Catholic  Priest  seeks  a 
curacy.  Sole  charge  preferred.  The 
Church's  teaching  fully  carried  out 
Constant  Services;  hard  work 
desired.' 

There  were  many  such  advertise- 
ments from  men,  to  whom  hard 
work  seemed  a  desideratum;  but 
who  all  evidently  preferred  their 
own  way,  and  were  not  desirous  to 


be  benefited  by  the  experience  of  a 
former  generation. 

I  believe  it  is  Fenelon,  the  wise 
author  of  '  Telemachus,'  who  says, 
'Youth  is  presumptuous;'  the 
longer  I  hve,  the  more  true  I  dis- 
cover his  words  to  be.  We  replied 
to  many  such  advertisements;  most 
of  our  letters  brought  no  reply. 
Here  and  there  one  nibbled;  but 
from  one  cause  or  another  our  nego- 
tiations were  always  broken  ofil 

A  month  had  elapsed;  I  had 
about  wearied  the  good  nature  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  who  had 
by  turns  taken  my  Sunday  duty  for 
me.  My  need  became  imperative. 
I  sent  an  advertisement  to  the 
'  Guardian.' 

'  Wanted  immediately,  a  Curate 
for  a  parish  in  Cheshire.  Pop. 
1600;  desirable  residence;  invalid 
Rector.  A  temporary  engagement 
may  be  formed.' 

My  advertisement  appeared  in 
Wednesday's  'Guardian;'  on  the 
Saturday  I  received  an  answer. 

Our  letters  are  public  property  at 
the  breakfast  table — ^at  least,  mine 
and  my  wife*s  are.  I  do  see  my 
daughters  slip  a  closely  written  page 
into  their  pockets  for  undisturb^ 
perusal  at  their  leisure ;  but  I  am 
not  curious  to  know  the  young  lady 
reflections  of  Sybilla,  Angelina, 
Charlotte,  &c.  My  wife  reads  tiie 
letter  first,  and  simply  says,  '  You 
had  ^better  at  once  close  with  him ; 
the  engagement  is  to  be  by  the 
Sunday,  at  first' 

Jane  says,  '  What  a  handwriting ; 
it  might  be  the  letter  of  some  ill- 
taught  boarding  school  Miss  of  six- 
teen.' 

Margaret  exclaims,  'Do  you  see 
the  crest,  two  grifi^  and  a  Hon 
rampant  I  He  must  be  the  descen- 
dant of  a  hundred  knights.' 

Said  Olive,  'You  will  write  to 
him,  will  you,  papa?  but  say  de- 
cidedly, you  wish  his  engagement 
with  you  to  be  a  temporary  one.  I 
I  am  certain  from  that  letter  he  is  a 
man  of  no  decision  or  weight.  In 
my  mind's  eye  I  see  this  Mx,  Greeu 
standing  before  me,  and  he  will  be 
no  acquisition  to  Mackworth.' 

'  How  can  you  jump  so  hastily  at 
conclusions,  my  dear?'  says  her 
mother  reprovingly. 
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'I  see/  said  Oliye,' a  small  Blen- 
der man  in  msly  black,  with  a 
narrow  white  tie,  k  la  footman,  a 
pale  yellowish  face,  Icmg  lank  black 
hair,  and  soft  limp  hiuids,  a  weak 
Toioe,  and  an  nndecided  manner.' 

*How  yery  absurd  yon  are. 
Olive !'  says  my  wife.  'Wait  and 
see,'  said  Olive  confidently.  *  Papa 
mnst  have  some  one  before  next 
Sunday,  so  had  I  not  better  at  once 
^write  to  him  in  your  name?* 

Oliye  was  my  amanuensis;  she 
spent  her  mornings  usually  with 
zne,  and  used  her  power  by  making 
me  more  attentiye  to  business,  than 
I  must  confess  I  had  oyer  been 
before. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Green 
arriyed;  I  introduced  him  at  Itm- 
oheon  to  my  wife  and  daughters. 
A  smile  stole  oyer  the  face  of  Oliye, 
and  she  threw  a  triumphant  glance 
towards  me  as  I  said,  *  Mr.  Green ;' 
for  he  was  yery  short-~01iye's  head 
towered  above  him — very  sUghtly 
built,  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance. 
His  coarse  black  hair  hung  straight 
about  his  IGftce;  he  had  the  weakest 
of  voices,  which  he  cleared  each 
time  he  began  to  speak.  A  pair  of 
green  spectocles  added  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  appearance.  Perhaps, 
poor  man,  he  was  conscious  of  his 
personal  defects;  for  his  shyness 
-was  oppressive. 

My  wife  began  to  make  a  little 
conversation,  but  before  the  close  of 
the  meal,  we  saw,  the  kinder  part 
would  be  to  leave  him  to  himself. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Green,'  I  said  to  him 
the  following  morning,  '  I  hope  you 
will  make  yourself  quite  at  home. 
This  diniDg-room  is  unoccupied  all 
the  mornings,  and  is  at  your  service 
for  any  studies  you  may  wish  to 
pursue.'  For  Mr.  Green  had  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  devoted 
those  hours  to  study  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  sleep. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  was  his  meek 
reply- 

At  half-past  ten  that  morning, 
and  at  the  same  hour  every  other 
momiog  during  his  stay  with  us, 
Mr.  Green  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  seated  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair near  to  the  fire,  held  an  un- 
opened book  in  one  hand  (the  other 
he  allowed  to  huig  listleesly  over 


the  arm  of  the  chair),  and  watched 
the  various  occupaUons  of  my 
daughters,  without  volunteering  a 
single  remark.  If  they  addrened 
him,  he  answered  by  a  Ynono- 
i^Uable. 

The  inflictions  of  such  an  incubus 
on  my  daughters  was  dreadful;  by 
every  means  their  ingenuity  could 
devise,  they  sought  to  convey  to 
him  that  hu  presence  was  an  intru- 
sion, but  without  success.  One 
day  ihey  practised  music,  and  sing- 
ing scales,  making  a  noise  so  alarm- 
ing, that  I  should  have  thought  the 
fear  of  a  repetition  would  have  kept 
any  one  with  ears  from  their  presence. 
Another  day  they  would  all  be 
silent  Another  morning  th^  would 
find  some  occupation  in  the  village, 
and  leave  the  curawing-room  empty. 
But  every  effort  was  fruitless.  Tney 
could  not  request  a  guest  to  leave 
the  room,  and  nothing  short  of  such 
a  step  would  have  heea  successftd. 
Olive  sat  in  my  room  and  lauehed 
at  her  sisters'  perplexity,  lifook- 
worth  did  not  anora  any  furnished 
lodgings;  so  that  our  curate  would 
be  obliged  to  reside  with  us.  But 
as  he  had  two  rooms  placed  at  his 
disposal,  we  hoped,  except  at  meal 
times  and  in  the  evenings,  to  be  all 
of  us  free  to  follow  our  various 
occupations.  Alas!  that  my  chief 
occupation  should  be  sitting  over 
the  fire  with  aching  bones,  wishing 
that  I  were  living  m  a  milder  cli- 
mate. 

Sunday  morning  dawned.  I  was 
curious  to  hear  what  my  parishion- 
ers would  say  of  their  new  curate. 

Mr.  Green  proceeded  slowly 
through  the  Morning  Service,  yet  in 
the  weakest  of  voices,  scarcely  audi- 
ble ten  yards  from  the  reading-desk. 
He  read  with  pain  to  himself,  easing 
his  voice  at  every  opportunity.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  he  had  been 
well  taught,  and  had  laboured  suc- 
cessfully to  overcome  some  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech. 

The  hymn  was  concluded;  the 
female  portion  of  my  flock  imook 
out  their  dresses,  and  made  a  mys- 
terious rustling  of  silks  and  ribbon, 
synaptomatio  of  giving  their  un- 
diviaed  attention. 

I  did  not  anticipate  much  from 
the  voice  or  matter  of  the  preacher. 
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But  seldom  have  I  been  taken  more 
by  surprise  than  by  Mr.  Green,  when 
with  a  stentorian  voice  ho  began 
his  sermon.  We  all  looked  at  each 
other.  Where  did  such  a  voice 
come  from?  Surely  not  from  the 
puny  frame  in  the  pulpit  And  why 
had  we  not  heard  it  before?  It  was 
a  studied,  artificial  voice,  harsh  and 
grating,  as  artificial  voices  always 
are,  but  loud  and  ringing  enough  to 
have  filled  a  cathedral. 

He  preached  for  half  an  hour.  No 
wonder,  poor  man,  that  when  the 
sermon  was  concluded,  he  sank  back 
exhausted  with  the  effort.  It  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  this  day  from 
what  part  of  that  sickly  frame  that 
stentorian  voice  was  drawn. 

This  was  the  one  effort  Mr.  Green 
could  make— two  sermons  a  Sunday. 
He  crept  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
looked  at  the  boys,  and  offered  no 
remark.  He  attended  any  sick 
person,  to  whom  I  might  direct  him, 
bat  he  made  no  acquaintances  for 
himself.  Perhaps  in  those  long 
hours,  that  he  spent  in  the  arm- 
chair in  the  drawing-room,  he  com- 
posed the  extempore  addresses  with 
which  he  benefited  us  on  Sundays. 

I  saw  I  could  not  leave  the  parish 
of  Mackworth  to  th^  care  of  Mr.  Green. 
I  signified  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  that  I  had  made  other 
arrangements.  He  quietly  passed 
from  among  us,  as  he  had  arrived. 
We  never  learnt  whence  he  came,  nor 
whither  he  turned  his  step.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  made  one  re- 
mark during  the  whole  of  his  stay 
with  us.  My  daughters  shudder 
still  at  the  mention  of  his  name ;  his 
presence  was  a  wet  blanket  npon 
them,  they  say. 

Before  Mr.  Green  had  left  ns,  I 
received  a  message  one  morning 
from  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
that  he  had  a  friend  who  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  curacy.  'He  is  a 
first-rate  man.  Ill  bring  him  over 
to  Mackworth  some  morning.' 

I  expected  him  every  morning 
for  a  week ;  but  Mr.  Howard  and 
his  friend  never  came. 

At  last,  one  morning  I  was  feel- 
ing more  unwell  than  usual,  and  was 
taking  my  ease  in  the  study.  Olive 
had  just  com{)leted  answers  to  three 
letters  applying  for   my   curacy. 


when  the  front-door  bell  rang.  The 
sound  of  the  door-bell  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Mackworth  was  unusual 
enough  to  excite  some  little  stir  in 
the  house. 

'  Oh !  papa,  what  an  untidy  room, 
and  your  necktie,  oh!  your  neck- 
tie ;  no  man  worth  having  will  work 
under  a  rector,  who  wears  such  a 
dress  as  that,*  exclaimed  Olive  in  a 
distressed  voice,  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  men's  footsteps  approach- 
ing. 

*  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Grey,'  an- 
nounced the  servant. 

Mr.  Howard  was  a  man  of  the 
times ;  a  good  specimen  of  a  class  of 
clergy,  which  did  not  exist  in  my 
time.  A  muscular  Christian,  as 
good  a  cricketer  as  he  is  a  parson,  a 
man  of  considerable  power  and  in- 
fluence in  his  neighbourhood. 

'I  have  brought  my  friend  Mr. 
Grey  to  inquire  about  your  curacy, 
if  it  is  still  vacant' 

'It  is  still  vacant,'  I  replied; 
'  and  most  happy  I  shall  be  to  find 
an  eligible  man  to  fill  it.' 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Grey ;  if  the  inner 
man  equalled  the  outer  i^ian,  he 
must  be  a  treasure  among  curates. 
His  dress  bespoke  him  a  man  after 
Olive's  own  heart,  his  countenance 
bespoke  him  a  man  of  piety  and  re- 
finement. His  face  was  cast  on  the 
mould  of  St.  Augustine's,  he  had  a 
rich  musical  voice,  and  bore  that 
unfailing  stamp  of  a  well-bred  man, 
in  the  happy  choice  of  language  he 
made  use  of. 

'You  have  a  fine  old  church 
here,'  he  said. 

'Yes,'  I  replied;  'the  interior 
requires  some  alterations,  which  we 
hope  soon  to  accomplish.  Pews  and 
a  high  pulpit  require  to  be  re- 
moved.' 

'  Pews !'  he  said  in  a  disappointed 
voice. 

I  was  grieved ;  for  though  I  saw 
the  man  was  of  the  highest  of  the 
New  School,  I  liked  him,  and  re- 
solved at  once  he  should  do  as  he 
liked— I  felt  I  could  become  at- 
tached to  that  young  man.  It  is 
so  satisfactory  too,  working  with  a 
thorough  gentleman. 

'  My  friend  has  led  me  to  expect,' 
said  Mr.  Grey  in  a  courteous  voice, 
which  was  but  a  cloke  to  a  deter- 
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mined  will^  '  that  if  I  accept  your 
curacy,  it  will  Tirtnally  be  a  sole 
charge,  and  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  ont  in  all  its  fuhiess  the 
Church's  teaching.  I  have  never 
held  a  curacy,  where  we  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  daily  Services.' 

'  Certainly/ 1  replied,  '  my  curate 
is  at  liberty  to  do  anything  he 
chooses  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-book.  But 
I  fear  you  will  never  have  a  congre- 
gation beyond  what  this  house 
affords.' 

He  smiled,  rather  condescend- 
ingly, I  must  confess ;  but  I  remem- 
bered Mr.  Green,  and  thought  I 
could  outlive  a  little  condescension 
fiom  an  earnest,  zealous,  young 
jnan,  such  as  Mr.  Grey. 

We  had  some  conversation  about 
the  population,  books,  and  general 
matters;  and  then  I  said,  'I  re- 
gretted I  could  not  show  Mr.  Grey 
the  church  myself:  this  fresh  attack 
of  gout  kept  me  a  prisoner;  but 
hoped  Mr.  Howard  would  do  so,  and 
let  him  see  the  house,  which  would 
be  his  eventually  should  we  mu- 
tually agree.' 

'I  am  certain,'  said  this  winning 
young  man,  '  I  shall  like  the  place, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  work  together;  you  will 
ai>prove,  I  think,  of  every  plan  I 
wish  to  carry  out' 

'  It  is  as  good  as  settled,  my  dear,' 
I  cried  to  Mrs.  Hargreave,  who  en- 
tered the  room  shortly  after.  '  Mr. 
Grey  has  almost  accepted  the  cu- 
racy. Olive  I  you  need  not  post 
those  letters.  He  seems  a  most 
pleasing  young  man;  goes  rather 
nster  than  you  or  I  can  follow,  but 
sensible  and  earnest.' 

In  a  short  time  the  two  gentlemen 
returned.  They  partook  of  lon- 
cheon ;  as  they  rose  to  leave  I  said, 
'  I  hope  I  may  consider  it  a  settled 
thing — we  shall  see  you  at  Mack- 
worth  ere  long.' 

'I  can  scarcely  give  a  decided 
answer,*  he  replied.  '  I  must  consult 
with  my  friends;  you  shall  hear 
from  me  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.' 

I  did  not  Hke  that  answer.  I 
have  always  foimd,  if  a  man  has  a 
pleasant  thing  to  say  to  you,  he  says 
It  straight  out  to  your  iace ;  if  it  is 


a  disagreeable  &ct  he  has^  to*  com- 
municate, he  usually  says,  '  you 
shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  days.' 

Mr.  Howard  lingered  behind,  and 
said,  'I  hope  he  will  come,  he  is 
such  a  ^ood  fellow,  excellent  cler- 
gyman, mdefatigable  in  his  work, 
but  you  see  the  sheep-pens  and  the 
three-decker  have  sti^^ered  him.' 

'  The  what  r  1  exclaimed. 

'The  pews  and  the  pulpit,'  he 
said,  laughing.  '  Good-bye.  I'll 
make  him  come  if  I  can,  fox  1  know 
you  will  all  like  him.' 

'  Did  I  ever  hear  such  a  thing  in 
all  my  life?'  I  exclaimed  with  a 
groan,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

'  Well  papa,'  said  Olive  apolo^ 
tically,  '  we  are  accustomed  to  it ; 
but  you  cannot  think  how  unplea- 
sant such  a  pulpit  is  to  men  accus- 
tomed to  a  low  stone  one.' 

'What  did  that  presumptuous 
young  man  call  my  stained  oak 
pews,  and  my  real  mahogany  pul- 
pit ?    Did  my  ears  deceive  me  ? 

'  What  was  it  Mr.  Howard  said^ 
I  inquired  of  Olive,  who  stood  be- 
fore me  apparently  enjoying  my 
surprise. 

'  He  said  Mr.  Grey  was  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  the  sheep-pens  and 
the  three-decker,'  she  replied  de- 
murely; her  cheeks  expanded  into 
a  series  of  dimples,  from  the  effort 
to  control  her  ill-timed  merriment 

I  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  throw 
the  inkstand  at  my  daughter,  but  I 
restrained  myself.  My  moughts  re- 
yerted  to  the  original  restorers  of 
Mackworth  Church.  Some  seventy 
years  ago  the  wife  of  the  Squire  of 
the  place  (for  there  had  been  for 
generations,  Mackworths  of  Mack- 
worth,)  had  from  a  Unitarian  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Church. 
Her  conversion  had  been  late  in 
life;  as  a  memorial  of  her  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  allowed  her, 
although  late  in  life,  to  find  the 
Truth,  she  had  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  substance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  which  had  re- 
ceived her  baptismal  vows ;  no  ex- 
pense had  been  spared.  She  was 
mtensely  grateful  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  One  Pearl  of  great  price, 
which  had  come  to  her;  i^e  yearned 
to  show  her  gratitude  by  her  deeds. 
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I  thought  of  the  faith,  the  hximility, 
and  above  all  the  love,  which  had 
prompted  the  erection  of  that  south 
aisle,  those  galleries,  those  high 
pews,  and  the  pulpit,  which  gave 
such  offence  to  the  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Did  it  lessen  her  good 
"work  in  God's  eyes,  that  ecclesias- 
tical taste  was  depraved  in  those 
days,  that  architects  had  lost  the 
high  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  She 
gave  her  very  best;  would  these 
young  people  do  as  much?  And  in 
the  eyes  of  our  great  Architect 
would  the  beauty  of  the  arches,  the 
elegant  tracery  of  the  windows,  or 
would  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  the  work,  be  of  most 
value?  In  His  eyes  our  grandest 
works  are  but  as  the  first  feint 
efforts  of  the  infant  are  to  the  eyes 
of  its  mother. 

I  sighed  deeply,  for  my  anger  had 
evaporated,  and  I  was  grieved. 

'Papa  dear!'  exclaimed  Olive, 
'does  your  foot  hurt  you?  I  fear 
you  are  in  pain.' 

Her  merriment  was  gone,  when 
she  thought  I  suffered. 

'I  am  not  in  pain,  my  dear,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  alone.' 

Three  days  later  came  a  note 
from  Mr.  Grey,  stating  that  he  much 
r^retted  being  obliged  to  decline 
my  curacy. 

Olive  at  once  posted  the  letters 
she  had  written  the  day  we  first  saw 
Mr.  Grey.  Three  of  her  letters 
brought  no  reply.  Probably  the 
advertisers  had  already  heard  of 
some  engagement  nearer  London, 
which  they  preferred. 

I  trust  my  clerical  brethren  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
not  as  perplexed  as  we  northern 
clergy,  when  they  seek  for  pastoral 
help.  The  favourite  reply  of  every 
curate,  whose  advertisement  I  was 
tempted  to  answer,  was, '  We  prefer 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.' 

Li  reply  to  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  my  daughter  had  written, 
came  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in 
Cornwall : — . 

*Kev.  Sib— From  what  yon  state 
in  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  1 3th, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  curacy  of 
MackworUi  is  all  I  could  desire.  I 
peicdye  from  yonr  letter,  that  you 


are  a  thorough  gentleman;  I  am 
proud  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  bom  and  bred ;  therefore, 
without  doubt,  our  views  and  our 
desires  will  be  one.  I  have  been  in 
Holy  Orders  some  thirty  years ;  I 
will  enclose  by  the  next  post  various 
high  testimonials  from  clerical  par- 
ties in  Canada,  with  whom  I  have 
laboured  successfully.  I  am  desirous 
at  once  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of 
labour,  as  I  am  residing  in  lodgings 
at  present,  and  find  them  very  ex- 
pensive. Awaiting  your  next  com- 
munication, 

*  I  have  the  honour 
to  sign  myself, 
'  Your  obedient  Servant, 
'  Dkcimts  Dbabble.' 

'This  is  not  promising,'  I  said, 
as  I  folded  up  the  note  which  I  had 
just  received. 

Olive  took  it  from  my  hand. 
'"Esteemed  letter*'  savours  of  a 
counting-house;  "gentleman  bred 
and  bom  " — people  do  not  usually 
announce  that  fact  regarding  them- 
selves ;  there  are  such  various  opi- 
nions on  that  subject:  perhaps  be 
is  a  gentleman  in  adversity — "  lodg- 
ings expensive  "reads  like  it;  money 
cannot  be  plentiful.  You  see  he 
has  high  testimonials.  Then  again, 
"clerical  parties"  has  a  curious 
sound ;  and  there  is  something  very 
formal  in  the  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  sign  myself" — and  such  thorough 
gentlemen  are  not  in  the  habit  usu- 
ally of  signing  themselves  to  each 
other  "  your  obedient  servant" ' 

Such  was  my  daughter's  running 
comment  on  the  letter  before  her. 

'  It  is  no  use  answering  that  letter ; 
that  man  will  never  do,'  I  said: 
and  so  the  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Green  was  gone;  my  health 
was  so  indifferent,  that  the  mere 
thought  of  my  Sunday's  duty  de- 
pending upon  me  sufficed  to  make 
me  ill ;  and  added  to  these  reasons, 
we  were  obliged  to  spend  a  week  in 
Lancashire  with  my  brother-in-law, 
John  Butler,  to  arrange  some  family 
business.  I  certainly  was  not  fa- 
vourably impressed  with  this  Mr. 
Drabble's  letter ;  I  could  not  make 
out  what  he  was,  from  such  a  letter 
as  that—certainly  not  a  curate  after 
Olive's  own  heart    However,  after 
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three  days'  indecision,  having  had 
replies  to  none  of  my  other  letters, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Drabble  stating  that 
I  should  be  happy  to  see  him  at 
Mackworth,  if  he  conld  oome  at 
once. 

Upon  that,  my  wife  and  I,  with 
three  of  my  daughters,  went  to 
Bonnington,  the  Bntlers'  plaoe,  leay- 
iDg  Oliye  and  Glare  to  reoeive  the 
newcoiate. 

Oliye  was  always  ready  with  her 
pen.  I  desired  her  to  write  and  tell 
me  her  first  impressions  of  this  Mr. 
Drabbla  Some  men  never  learn  the 
art  of  letter- writing,  who  are,  never- 
theless, excellent  fellows  when  yon 
know  them,  and  that  may  be  the  case 
with  Mr.  Drabble. 

After  I  had  been  at  Bonnington 
three  days,  I  received  a  paper, 
headed, 

'TheNewCukati, 
'Qenns  homo;  variety  unknown 
before. 

'The  Rev.  Dedmus  Drabble 
stands  bef<»e  me.  Stature  six  feet 
twa  His  head,  not  fashioned  after 
the  shape  of  most  men*s,  is  flat  and 
elongated,  giving  cause  to  surmise 
that  his  mother  belonged  to  the  flat- 
headed  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  who,  to  ensure  for  their 
children  what  they  deem  the  greatest 
beauty  in  man,  bandage  their  heads, 
to  lengthen  the  crown  into  the  shape 
of  a  pinnacle.  His  complexion  is  of 
a  copper  hue,  which  confirms  this 

'The  thick  black  hair,  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  the  Bev. 
Decimus  Drabble,  is  closely  shaven 
round  the  pointed  crown  of  his 
head,  like  some  friar  of  old;  the 
remainder  of  his  hair  hangs  down 
into  his  neck,  shading  his  volumi- 
nous neckerchiet  Small,  pierdne 
black  eyes  enliven  a  huge  elongatea 
&oe,  tlie  lower  part  of  which  is  con- 
cealed by  grizzly  hair. 

'To  describe  the  figure  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  Mr. 
Drabble  would  be  impossible,  art 
has  done  so  much. 

'  Exaggerated  stick-up  collars  are 
supported  by  at  least  three  yards  of 
corded  muslinette,  laid  in  heavy 
folds  around  his  long  neck,  and  re- 
podng  finally  on  his  contracted 
chest 


'  Although  the  bunung  rays  of  a 
July  sun  shine  upon  us,  yet,  at  a 
moderate  guess,  four  coats  envelope 
the  Qpper  part  of  the  prason  of  the 
Bev.  Decimus,  whilst  his  unfortu- 
nate lower  limbs  are  scarcely  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  covering  to 
conceal  their  natural  outline. 

'  Two  nights  ago,'  Olive  continued 
in  her  letter, '  Clare  and  I  were  pre- 
paring for  a  late  tea,  when  tiie 
dining-room  door  was  thrown  open 
by  the  servant,  and  the  Bey.  Ded- 
mus Drabble  was  announced. 

'We  had  not  expected  him  until 
ten  o'clock ;  but  we  at  once  hastened 
to  bid  him  welcome,  and  invited 
him  to  join  our  tea-table. 

'"These  young  ladies,**  he' re- 
plied, as  if  he  were  addressing  some 
invisible  third  person,  "  do  me  too 
much  honour;  but  I  cannot  break 
bread  in  this  house  until  I  haye 
seen  the  master,  the  Bev.  Henry 
Hargreave." 

"'My  father,"  said  Claie,  in'' a 
gentle  voice,  "regretted  that  he 
should  be  aheent  when  you  arrived ; 
but  he  desired  us,  his  daughters,  to 
bid  you  welcome,  and  to  make  you 
comfortable  until  his  return,  wnich 
will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
daya" 

'"  What  do  I  hear  r  exclaimed  the 
Bey.  Decimus,  and  his  ungainly 
figure  receded  some  steps  towards 
the  door.  "  Have  I  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  England,  to  find  my- 
self at  the  conclusion  of  my  journey 
placed  in  so  indiscreet  a  position? 
It  is  unseemly.  It  may  be  preju- 
dicial to  my  clerical  promotion,  to 
be  left  alone  in  a  house  witi^  two 
strange  young  females  of  attractive 
appearance !" 

'I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  coughing ;  I  feared 
I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
room. 

'  Clare  looked  perplexed. 

'"  lam  BO  sorry  my  father  is  from 
home ;  but  it  could  not  be  ayoided. 
I  hope  you  will  take  some  tea;  you 
must  be  tired  after  sudi  a  long 
journey." 

' "  Dedmus  is  hungry,"  said  our 
strange  companion,  still  addressing 
some  invisible  person ;  "  Decimus 
had  better  eat  salt  in  the  house  of 
this  man.   Young  women/'  he  said« 
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turning  towards  us,  "I  will  join 
your  meal ;  you  have  the  happiIlei^8 
to  be  thrown  into  this  familiar,  this 
unusual  intercourse  with  a  gentle- 
man bom  and  bred  !'*  He  said  this 
with  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand ;  and 
at  once  seated  himself  at  table,  and 
did  credit  to  the  viands  placed  be- 
fore him. 

'We  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  a  conversation  with  our 
strange  guest ;  he  api)eared  unable 
to  forget  what  he  considered  the  in- 
discreet position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  in  being  left  to  the  society 
of  two  attractive  young  females,  as 
he  had  termed  us. 

'  When  we  retired  to  bed,  Clare 
insisted  on  locking  her  door,  being 
convinced,  she  said,  that  our  new 
visitor  was  a  lunatic.  I  had  no 
such  fears ;  I  looked  upon  him  as  a 
fresh  study  in  human  nature.  The 
following  morning,  the  Rev.  Deci- 
mus  Drabble  sent  to  request  that 
he  might  breakfast  in  his  own  room ; 
to  which  request  we  gladly  ac- 
ceded. We  saw  nothing  of  him 
until  luncheon :  he  bowed  formally 
upon  entering  the  room,  and  said, 
"  Young  women,  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning." 

'  There  had  been  a  silence  of  some 
minutes  at  luncheon,  which  began 
to  feel  oppressive,  so  I  ventured  to 
remark — 

'"Mr.  Drabble,  have  you  ever 
played  croquet?" 

•"Young  woman!"  he  replied,  in 
a  voice  with  which  I  can  conceive 
£lue  Beard  addressed  his  wife  No.  6 ; 
"does  my  appearance  lead  you  to 
conjecture  that  I  dissipate  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  my  existence  in  so 
frivolous  an  employment  ?" 

'  I  cannot  say  he  looked  as  if  a 
photograph  of  him,  with  a  mallet  in 
his  hand,  would  have  beenan  acqtd- 
sition  to  the  public. 

*"I  am  sorry  you  do  not  approve 
of  croquet,"  I  timidly  replied. 

'"Croquet has  its  use,"  said  the 
Eev.  Decimus;  "it  serves  to  give 
exercise  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
the  young  females  of  this  nation, 
until  they  are  called  to  more  serious 
duties.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  frivolous 
occupation,  suitable  to  frivolous 
minas." 

He  zose  from  the  luncheon-table, 


although  our  meal  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  said — 

*"I  intend  acquainting  myself 
with  my  pastoral  duties ;  I  absent  my- 
self purposely.  Your  father  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  I  have  kept 
myself  aloof  from  the  society  of 
the  young  women  of  his  household, 
as  much  as  was  possible." 

"We  dine  at  half-past  six,"  said 
Clare. 

'  The  Eev.  Decimus  Drabble  pro- 
pelled himself  to  the  door ;  for  his 
gait  cannot  be  called  walking.  When 
he  puts  himself  in  motion,  his  legs 
jerk  out  in  one  direction,  his  arms 
in  another;  his  head  shakes  from 
side  to  side,  and  his  figure  looks  as 
if  it  were  only  prevented  from  falling 
to  pieces  by  the  tight  coats  and 
necktie  with  which  it  is  supported. 

'  As  the  door  closed  I  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  which  I  felt  un- 
able to  control.  In  about  two 
minutes  the  door  reopened,  and  he 
said,  '*  Young  woman,  in  much 
laughter  there  is  great  folly ;  silence 
is  a  woman's  crown  of  glory.** 

*  It  is  a  crown  of  glory,  dear  papa, 
your  Olive  is  never  likely  to  win. 
I  do  not  think  he  imagined  that  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  my  merriment 
Clara  and  I  also  went  out,  but  we 
were  careful  to  avoid  our  new 
curate,  as  he  seemed  so  much  to 
dread  our  society ;  we  went  to  the 
house  of  the  doctor,  and  begged 
him  and  his  wife  to  spend  every 
evening  with  us  untU  your  return. 

*You  will  imderstand  from  this 
description,  that  you  have  indeed 
drawn  a  treasure  to  Mackwortb, 
and  the  sooner  you  return  to  enjoy 
his  society,  the  wiser  it  will  be.* 

'The  man  must  be  mad,'  I  ex- 
claimed in  consternation  to  my  wife, 
upon  reading  Olive's  letter;  'was 
ever  man  so  unlucky  as  I  am  ?' 

'It  was  a  hasty  thing  in  you 
writing  to  Mr.  Drabble  to  come  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  his  testi- 
monials, or  making  any  inquiries 
respecting  him ;  his  first  letter  was 
peculiar.' 

I  felt  I  had  been  precipitate,  but 
own  it  does  not  answer  in  married 
life  to  say, '  I  was  wrong,'  too  often, 
so  I  made  no  ^answer  to  my  wife. 
We  thought  it  wise  to  return  to 
Mackworth  at  once. 
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OUto'b  description  of  my  new 
cnnte  was  not  an  exaggeration. 
I  oonfofised  in  the  solitude  of  my 
room  to  myself,  that  I  was  a  fool  to 
hare  made  no  further  inquiries; 
bat  an  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his 
Bkin,  and  I  was  bom  with  a  tem- 
perament so  sanguine,  that  whilst 
it  has  led  me  into  many  difficulties 
iHiich  a  more  cautious  nature  would 
baye  escaped,  has  always  been  a 
wonderfhl  assistance  in  helping  me 
out  of  them  again. 

I  resolved  before  parting  with 
Mr.  Drabble,  to  find  some  one  with 
yhom  I  really  could  work,  even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  go  up  to  London 
for  the  purpose. 

We  had  no  cause  to  complain 
that  Mr.  Drabble  gave  us  too  much 
of  his  society;  he  preferred  the 
solitude  of  his  own  room,  except  at 
meal  times,  even  after  my  return. 

He  appeared  so  satisfied  with 
Mackworth,  and  so  confident  that  I 
properly  appreciated  the  advantage 
of  having  m  my  parish  a  gentleman 
bom  and  bred,  that  it  gave  me  pain 
to  think  that  I  must  rid  myself  of 
him  as  soon  as  I  could.  His  gro- 
tesque appearance,  and  pompous 
manner  were  so  anti-devotional,  that 
I  had  no  option.  If  he  had  been 
an  Adonis,  uniting  in  his  person  the 
attractions  of  youths  wit,  and  beauty, 
he  could  not  have  felt  more  alarm 
about  being  entrapped  by  the  wiles 
of  the  fair  sex. 

'Depend  upon  it,'  said  my  wife, 
'he  has  a  story  attached  to  his  life. 
He  would  not  feel  the  fear  and 
dread  of  women's  society,  which  he 
does,  unless  he  had  suffered  through 


He  remained  with  us  a  month, 
diuin^  which  time  I  was  making 
iD(niines  everywhere  for  a  successor 

He  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  schools.  They  were  his 
chief  interest.  His  remarks  on 
some  of  my  parishioners,  old  friends 
of  mine,  led  me  to  think  that  his 
riaits  were  not  very  acceptable.  iKl^ 
people  and  I  had  known  each  other 
above  thirty  years.  We  were  not 
one  of  your  yotmg  England  ener- 
getic, enterprising  parishes,  contain- 
ing loth  much  zeal  and  many  «iii«- 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  I 
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have  not  under  my  charge  many 
humble,  pious  souls;  but  we  were 
not  full  of  zeal,  and  coals  and  flannel, 
wine  for  the  sick,  and  soups.  Squire, 
parson,  church  and  respectability, 
were  all  mingled  together.  Our 
schools  were  the  most  modem 
things  about  us.  My  daughters 
took  much  interest  in  them;  but 
when  they  found  that  Mr.  Drabble 
made  them  his  daily  resort,  they 
refrained  from  goiDg  there. 

The  young  schoolmistress  was  a 
prime  favourite, '  quite  a  treasure,' 
they  said.  She  was  a  pretty  blue- 
eyed  girl  with  a  qmet  modest 
manner.  They  were  woman-like, 
engaged  in  watching  a  little  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Ward,  our  Sunday- 
school  teacher  and  organist,  a  bright 
clever  lad,  was  trying  to  make  Miss 
Ford  become  his  especial  *  treasure ;' 
her  fiamily  was  a  little  above  hiis 
family  in  social  position,  so  Miss 
Ford  appeared  to  take  considerable 
wooing. 

'  Eev.  sir,'  said  Mr.  Drabble  one 
evening,  'it  is  my  opinion,  that 
your  organist  is  a  presumptuous 
young  man.' 

'Ohl  do  you  think  so?'  exclaims 
Olive ;  '  we  are  aU  so  fond  of  Mr. 
Ward!' 

.  'Toung  woman,'  replied  Mr. 
Drabble, '  members  of  your  sex  are 
competent  to  judge  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  mankind,  but  are 
quite  incapable  of  reading  their 
characters.*^' 

He  looked,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  silenced  Olive,  and  continued — 

'  I  have  cause  to  complain  of  that 
young  man.  I  am  not  going  to  sa^ 
anything  which  could,'  he  said, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Hargreave,  'dis- 
tress the  delicate  minds  of  the  young 
females  here  present.  Oh!  no;  a 
gentleman  bom  and  bred  could  not 
do  that:  but  I  do  wish  to  aver,  that 
Mr.  Ward  is  not  becoming  in  man- 
ner towards  Miss  Ford.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  my  wife. 

'Yes,  Madam!  during  the  hours 
of  the  Sunday  school  I  have  per- 
ceived his  eyes  travelling  from  what 
ought  to  interest  him — the  heads  of 
those  youths,  to  whom  knowledge 
has  to  be  imparted — towards  Mus 
Ford;  some  gewgaw  about  her 
attracts    him;  she  sits   sideways 
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from  him,  00  I  am  bappy  for  the 
Sample  of  the  school  to  say,  that 
she  does  not  notice  him.  On  Stm- 
day,  walkiDg  irom  the  school  to  the 
chnrch,  that  forward  young  man 
joined  Miss  Ford;  I  have  always 
considered  it  ohjectionable  to  see  a 
yonng  man  and  a  yonng  woman 
conversing  together.  I  consider 
Miss  Fold  a  well-behaved  yonng 
woman  in  her  position/  he  saio, 
with  what  Olive  declared  waa  a 
severe  look  addressed  to  her ;  '  so  I 
went  up  to  protect  her  from  that 
yonng  man's  impertinence.  He  had 
offered  to  carry  some  of  her  books 
foT  her,  and  was  addressing  light 
oonversatian  to  her.  I  anticipated 
that  when  I  condescended  to  address' 
the  schoolmistress,  this  yonng  man 
would  at  once  fall  behind ;  bnt  no 
Boch  thing;  you  will  scarcely  credit 
it  he  ignored  my  presence,  and 
continued  his  foolish  remarks.  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  reprove 
him. 

'"Yonng mail,*'  I  said,  "I  per- 
ceive yon  h»ve  not  been  accustomed 
to  much  intercourse  with  your  su- 
periors, with  gentlemen  bom  and 

•  ''Indeed,  sir,''  he  repHed ; "  1  do 
not  understand  you." 

' "  Young  man,  yon  set  a  pertricioua 
example  to  the  youth  of  the  place, 
by  pcffading  your  attentions  to  this 
young  person;  when  I  join  her 
with  a  view  to  screen  her  from 
public  remark,  you  so  forget  your- 
self, that  you  continue  to  walk  by 
my  side  uninvited.  Is  that  the 
respect  due  to  a  geittleman  in  my 
position,  or  becoming  conduct  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior?" 

'Did  you  indeed,  Mr.  Brabble, 
say  all  that  to  young  Ward?  and 
how  did  he  take  It?' 

'He  left  Miss  Ford,  muttering  as 
he  Went,  "I  was  not  aware  that  I 
was  in  the  society  of  my  superiors."' 

*  I  think  you  rather  overdid  it,'  I 
suggested.  '  I  see  no  harm  in  the 
young  people  walking  to  church 
together.' 

'I  should  think  not,'  chimed  m 
my  youngest  daughter. 

•I  herewith,'  continued  my  curate, 
'make  a  formal  complaint  against 
Mr.  Ward,  and  request  you  will 
publicly  reprore  him.' 


When  I  wa«  alone  with  llr. 
Drabble,  1  told  him  I  thought  he 
had  been  hasty ;  ^^  would  make  ill 
feeling  in  the  parish;  and  above  all 
things,  I  do  love  to  lite  at  peace 
with  my  neighbours. 

'Sir!'  said  Mr.  Drabble  with  an 
injured  air,  '  can  a  gentleman  bom 
and  bred,  though  he  may  be  a  man 
of  peace,  suffer  his  honour  to  be  in- 
sulted?' 

•  No,  DO,  of  course  not,  my  dear 
Mr.  Drabble/  I  said  soothingly.  '  I 
would  only  suggest,  it  is  as  well 
not  to  have  feelmgs  and  honour  so 
near  the  surface,  thai  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  rubs.* 

Mr.  Drabble  was  offended  with 
me,  and  the  following  morning 
young  Ward  also  lodged  a  com- 
plaint against  the  insolent  inte^ 
lerence  of  my  curate  in  his  depart- 
ment. They  had  words  in  my 
presence,  duringwhich  it  was  my 
nnpression  thatMr.  Drabble  did  not 
show  himself  the  gentleman  bom 
and  bred  he  was  so  anxious  to 
assure  us  that  he  wa& 

Mr.  Drabble  inveighed  against 
Ward,  and  begged  me  to  give  him 
his  dismissal.  | 

'The  appointment  does  not  rest 
with  me,'  I  replied;  'your  com- 
plaint must  come  before  &e  church- 
wardens, and  I  recommend  you  to 
say  no  more  about  it.' 

'Sir!'  exclaimed  the  indignant 
Mr.  Drabble,  'you do  not  support 
my  office;  if  Mr.  Ward  does  not 
cease  to  be  organist,  I  must  cease  to 
be  curate  at  Mackworth.' 

I  hailed  the  announcemeost  with 
delight,*  for  days  1  had  beeoft  seek- 
ing a  pretext  for  telling  him  he 
would  not  suit  me. 

'1  am  aftaid,  Mr.  Drabble,  there? 
is  no  chan<ie  of  young  Ward  being 
dismissed  from  his  office;  the 
parish  is  quite  satistied  with  Mm, 
and  I  cannot  think  you  will  be 
supported  in  any  complaint  you 
make  regarding  him.' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  angry  curate,  *  yon  , 
wish  me  to  bave^  Mackworth;  a  Ua*^ 
gentleman  bom  and  bred  never  goes 
from  his  word.' 

I  only  replied,  '  1  think  highly 
of  Mr.  Ward? 

*  Our  engagement  will  cease  after 
next  Sunday/ said  Mr.  Drabble. 
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'  If  yon  wish  It/ 1  answered. 
There  was  a  few  minutes'  silence ; 
I  took  up  the  newspaper ;  my  com- 
panion began  to  talk,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  that  inyisible  friend  of 
his. 

*  Deeimus,  you  are  a  fool.  De- 
cimus!  why  do  you  leave  this 
goodly  place  ?  Can  you  never  rest  ? 
For  ever,  move— move— move, — you 
are  an  old  man  now,  and  oh  I  De- 
dmos,  it  has  been  a  hard  and  stony 
road  to  you,  and  will  be  to  the  end.' 
My  strange  companion  rose,  and 
1^  the  room. 

'Is  he  the  Wandering  Jew?'  I 
whispered  to  myself ;  'poor  fellow! 
I  wish  he  were  out  of^  the  house.' 
I  avoided  ever  being  alone  with  the 
Bev.  Deeimus  for  fear  of  what  he 
might  say  to  me  or  to  his  invisible 
friend  In  my  presence,  xmtil  the 
morning  upon  which  he  was  to 
leave  us.  I  was  sorry  fbr  the  old 
man,  who  seemed  homeless,  house- 
les,  and  friendless.  I  gave  him  a 
dieque  for  treble  the  amount  I 
owed  him,  and  invented  a  pretext 
to  leave  the  room  to  escape  his 
thanks.  We  were  all  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  he  entered  to 
take  leave  of  us,  dressed  in  the  same 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  had 
arrived. 

'Madam/  he  said,  goin^up  to 
my  wife,  '  Fare  you  wdL  You  are 
the  fitting  partner  of  the  bom  and 
bled  gentleman,  whose  name  you 
bear.  1  return  you  thanks  for  your 
hospitality,  may  your  charms  and 
your  virtues  b^  repeated  in  each 
one  of  the  youthful  progeny,  which 
surrounds  your  boa^a.'' 

'  Sir/  he  said,  turning  to  me,  '  I 
wfeh  you  prosperity.    I  regret  that 
the  unhappy  fate,  which  has  relent- 
lessly pursued  me  since  I  first  saw 
light,  haB  driven  me  from  this  peace- 
ftu  homa    Sir,  you  may  be  a  mis- 
guided father,  but  vou  are,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  it,  like  myself,  a  gen- 
tleman bom  and  bred.    There  are 
)few  such  to  be  found,     tisv  we 
"'"  iJrosper.'     He  shook  each  of  my 
daughters   by   the  hand,   turning 
towards  me  each  time,  and  saying — 
•  With  your  permission?' 
When  he  came  to  Olive,  he  held 
her  hand,  and  said — 
'  Young  womanl  a  woman  should 


live  in  subjection ;  you  seek  to  rule 
in  your  father's  house.  My  fate 
made  you  the  instmment  to  cause 
my  absence  from  this  peaceful  place. 
You  influenced  your  father  to  sup- 

?}rt  that  insolent  young  man. 
oung  woman!  study  to  resemble 
your  mother,  and  to  become  the 
pattern  of  homely  virtues,  which 
that  excellent  lady  is ;  so  may  you 
some  day  grace  a  home  of  your  own, 
bv  your  virtues  as  well  as  by  your 
attractions.  I  go.  God  bless  you 
all.' 

He  was  gone. 

'  Really,  papa!'  exclaimed  Olive, 
who  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
angry  or  amused  at  his  parting  ad- 
vice to  her. 

I  rubbed  my  hands :  'Very  good, 
Miss  OUve,  very  good,  lay  that  ad- 
vice to  heart.  Have  I  not  often 
told  you,  how  I  first  saw  my  wife  ? 
I  remember  the  day,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.' 

'  She  had  a  very  different  manner 
towards  her  father  from  what  yon 
have  towards  me,  I  can  tell  vou. 
You  make  yourself  the  judge  of  my 
conduct ;  if  any  gentleman  comes  to 
see  me  on  business,  you  never  offer 
to  leave  the  room ;  you  stay,  whether 
you  are  wanted  or  not,  to  see 
whether  I  act  as  my  daughter  would 
approve,  no  doubt  Now  you  shall 
hear  how  your  mother  acted  towards 
her  father  the  first  time  I  met  her.' 

'  Henry  dear,  we  have  often  heard 
it  before,"  intermpted  my  wife. 

'  Have  you?  Still  Olive  shall  hear 
it  again  to-day.  I  Was  inquiring 
irftet  my  first  curacy,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  me  to  hear 
of  one,  for  in  those  days,  curacies 
were  rare,  and  curates  were  plen- 
tiful, and  curates  behaved  towards 
their  rectors  with  proper  deference : 
I  expected  I  should  learn  something 
ftom  my  rector,  and  I  believe  in 
the  present  day  every  curate  under 
thirty,  who  enters  ajparish,  intends 
to  teach  his  rector.  When  I  reached 
Hohnklrk,  I  was  shown  into  a^^low 
morning  room,  a  clergyman's  study, 
the  walls  were  lined  with  book- 
cases; even  the  doors  and  the 
window-shutters  were  painted  in 
imitation  of  book-shelves;  an  old- 
fashioned  armchair  was  wheeled 
into  the  fireplace,  and  in  it  bolt 
K  a 
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upright  sat  your  grandfather,  a 
venerable-looking  man  with  wliite 
hair.  Olive  may  talk  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  clerical  dress  she 
advociites;  what  would  she  have 
said  to  the  dress  of  her  grandfather? 
He  always  wore  black  shoes  with 
gold  buckles,  black  silk  stockings, 
velvet  knee-breeches  and  coat, 
snowy  cambric  frills  round  his 
wrist,  and  down  his  shirt  front ;  his 
silvery  grey  hair  was  tied  at  the 
back  of  his  head  in  a  long  queue, 
after  a  fashion,  which  had  been  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  his  youth ;  a 
gold-headed  cane  lay  by  his  side,  his 
constant  companion.  The  many 
yeare  I  knew  him,  I  never  saw  his 
dress  varied  in  the  least ;  and  I  can 
assure  his  grand-daughter,  he  was 
a  man  who  never  failo<l  to  command 
respect.  lie  was  quite  infirm,  he 
had  a  table  by  his  side,  holding 
what  ho  might  require  if  he  were 
alone;  and  neiir him satayoung  lady. 
8hc  was  reading  the  Psalms  for  the 
day,  when  I  entered ;  she  laid  down 
the  Ix)  )k,  and  rose  to  make  a  pro- 
found curtsey. 

' "  Shall  I  leave  you,  father?"  sho 
said. 

' "  No,  stay,"  he  anstvered. 

'  I  was  not  loth  to  see  her  stay, 
for  if  I  entered  the  room,  thinking  of 
my  curacy,  I  left  it,  thinking  only 
of  my  rector's  daughter. 

'  Women  disfigure  themselves  so 
now,  when  I  compare  one  of  your 
dresses  to  her  appearance  that 
morning.  She  wore  a  white  dress, 
which  hung  in  scanty  folds  about 
her,  not  in  the  least  concealing  the 
natural  grace  of  her  figure.  Her 
dress  was  short  enough  to  show  the 
beautiful  foot  and  ancle  she  pos- 
sessed— not  one  of  her  daughters 
has  an  ancle  to  be  compared  to  hers. 
Her  dress  was  fastened  round  her 
waist  with  wide  blue  ribbons.  In- 
stead of  cushions,  and  frizzes,  and 
nets,  simple  ringlets  added  softness 
to  her  fece.  I  don't  tell  you  about 
her  being  pretty,  for  Heaven  gave 
her  her  face,  but  I  tell  you  now 
simple  and  unstudied  her  dress 
was;  how  retiring  and  deferential 
were  her  manners  to  her  father. 
She  handed  him  what  he  required, 
but  never  once  gave  her  opinion, 
or  joined  in  our  conversation ;  her 


head  was  bent  over  a  tambour  frame, 
and  T  could  scarcely  answer  the 
in<|uiric\s  of  the  fjtther,  frDin  admi- 
ration for  the  graceful  figure  of  the 
daughter.  I  did  not  say,  1  can 
assure  you,  "  If  I  become  your  cu- 
rate, I  must  make  such  and  such  a 
condition.  I  thiuk  it  right  to  do 
so  and  so."  No,  indeed,  if  I  had 
done  so,  your  grandfather  would 
have  answered, "  You  seem  ambitious 
to  be  at  the  top- of  the  tree,  before 
you  have  begun  to  climb  it  I  am 
seeking  a  curate,  I  think  you  are 
in  search  of  a  mitre !" 

'I  was  glad  to  take  his  curacy, 
and  left  the  room,  resolved  that  I 
would  take  his  daughter  from  him 
also.* 

'Which  you  did?' 

*  Before  I  had  been  his  curate  two 
years  he  gave  me  his  daughter.' 

*  I  do  not  stand  rebuked,*  said  my 
incorrigible  daughter;  *  different  cir- 
cumstances require  different  modes 
of  action.  Perhaps  mamma  would 
not  have  been  so  demure  had  you 
been  her  father  in  the  place  of 
grandpapa.  I  know  you  well 
enough ;  you  have  told  ns  this  story 
only  to  divert  your  thoughts  from 
the  unfortunate  Rev.  Decimus.  You 
were  sorry  for  him.* 

'  Poor  fellow  1'  I  sighed. 

'  Poor  fellow  1*  they  all  re-echoed. 
'  It  seems  wonderful  how  such  a 
man  ever  found  a  bishop  to  ordain 
him,  or  ever  found  a  congregation 
to  Hsten  to  him  above  one  Sunday/ 
said  Olive ;  '  however  you  are  at 
sea  again.  Advertisements  are  no 
good.    What  will  you  do  now  ?* 

'  I  am  going  to  London,'  I  replied. 

'  Nonsense,  Henry !  Nonsense, 
pax)a!*  were  the  exclamations  of  my 
six  women-folk,  '  you  are  not  strong 
enough.* 

*  It  must  be  done,'  I  answered. 
*  I  will  apply  at  clerical  agencies, 
answer  the  "Guardian"  advertise- 
ments, inquire  at  various  clerical 
booksellers,  and  not  return  until 
I  have  seen  and  secured  a  curate, 
and  brought  him  down  in  tow.' 

'  I  wish  you  may  succeed,  for  wo 
want  to  go  to  the  seefiide/  replied 
my  wife. 

I  went  to  London.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  how  I  toiled,  when 
I  got  there.    I  think  every  clerical 
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agent  in  London  mnst  know  that 
the  Re7.  Henry  Hargreave  wants  a 
oniate.  No  one  would  credit  how 
many  disappointments  I  had:  the 
men  I  wished  to  secure  would  not 
come  into  the  country,  preferred 
town  work;  several  objected  to 
pews;  some  wanted  to  know,  if  I 
uved  in  a  good  neigbourhood.  It 
was  evident  to  me,  that  each  man 
had  the  pick  of  about  a  hundred 
curacies,  and  Mackworth  had  a  poor 
chance  among  them.  I  can  only 
gneas  at  two  solutions  of  my  per- 
plexities. I  once  had  a  good,  kind 
little  curate  at  Mackworth;  some 
black  she^  in  my  flock  abused  him, 
and  drove  him  by  their  scandalous 
stories  from  the  place.  He  may, 
when  he  shook  Mackworth  dust 
from  his  shoes,  have  cursed  the 
place,  and  wished  it  might  never 
know  the  blessing  of  a  curate  again. 
I  may  be  suffering  from  the  ill 
effects  of  his  curse. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
Trades-union— a  strike  among  cu- 
rates, and  whenever  they  meet  with 
a  rector  who  looks  happy  and  at 
ease,  and  pleased  with  thiis  world's 
goods,  it  IS  upon  him  they  wreak 
their  vengeance. 

True,  I  am  comfortable,  and  well 
to  do;  but  I  wish  each  one  of  my 
poorer  brethren  to  be  the  same.  I 
caught  one  at  last  I  looked  upon 
him  with  suspicion,  for  I  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  him  if  he  came  to  Mackworth. 

Mr.  Dudley  seemed  a  good 
Churchman,  as  fJEur  as  I  could  jud^e, 
an  earnest  man,  and  a  grave  quiet 
gentleman.  I  was  pleased,  and  I 
trusted  that  Mackworth  would  be 
equally  pleased.  But  alas!  my 
hopes  were  raised  up— only  to  bo 
again  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Dad  ley  could  not  be  happy 
at  Mackworth.  The  grave^  silent 
manner,  which  had  prepossessed  me 
in  his  favour,  proceeded  from  deep 
depression.  Mr.  Dudley  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age :  he  had 
had  a  curacy  in  Kent ;  he  told  me 
it  was  a  sunny  home,  (praced  by  the 
wife  who  had  had  his  love  from 
boyhood,  and  by  two  little  ones. 
By  one  of  those  awful  blows  by 
which  at  times  it  pleases  Providence 
to  bring  home  to  us  the  insecure 


tenure  by  which  we  hold  our  trea- 
sures, he  lost  both  his  wife  and  his 
two  children.  On  the  Christmas 
morning  they  had  been  well,  and 
shared  his  Christmas  joy;  before 
Christmas  rejoicings  were  ended, 
his  home  was  desolate.  The  mother 
and  her  two  children  If^  side  by 
side  in  the  quiet  churchyard,  vic- 
tims to  the  ravages  of  diphtheria. 

A  fellow-creature  so  stricken  by 
the  mysterious  will  of  the  Creator 
commands  the  respectftd  sympathy 
of  all  who  behold  him. 

When  I  heard  his  sad  history 
after  he  arrived  at  .Mackworth,  we 
all,  my  funily,  myself,  and  most  of 
my  parishioners,  gave  him  our  deep- 
est commiseration.  Two  vears  had 
elapsed  since  this  blight  had  fallen 
on  his  earthly  joys;  but  time 
seemed  only  to  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  his  griet 
He  had  been  a  useftd  man;  I  could 
discover  that;  his  sermons  were 
carefully  studied,  deep-thinking, 
well-chosen  addresses.  He  could 
Insist  most  forcibly  on  a  resignation 
and  a  submission  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  practise.  I  found  the 
secret  of  his  superior  sermons  was, 
that  they  were  a  transcript  of  what 
he  had  been,  not  of  what  the  man 
was  now.  They  had  been  written 
and  preached  when  his  heart  was 
glowing  with  thankfulness  for 
blessings  enjoyed,  not  when,  as  at 
present,  his  whole  inner  life  seemed 
shrivelled  by  the  blight  that  had 
fisdlen  upon  hint  Mr.  Dudley  re- 
mained with  us  about  three  weeks. 
No  efforts  on  our  part  seemed  able 
to  rouse  him  from  his  depression - 
hour  by  hour  he  would  sit  buriea 
in  his  mournful  reverie ;  if  any  one 
addressed  him,  he  started,  shook 
himself,  and  opened  his  eyes,  as  if 
he  were  recalling  his  senses  from 
some  other  world,  and  the  remark, 
however  trivial,  had  to  be  repeated. 
His  very  food  had  to  be  placed  be- 
fore him;  if  his  plate  had  not  been 
filled,  and  slices  of  bread  cut  for 
him,  I  believe  he  never  would  have 
missed  his  daily  nourishment  He 
dwelt  in  an  invisible  world  with  Ma 
departed  wife,  and  was,  I  believe, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  objects 
that  surrounded  hint  He  visited 
amongst  my  people;  I  mentioned 
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to  him  some  parishioDfirs  BnfiTering 
from  the  same  sad  loss  that  he  haa 
experienced,  hoping  that  their  out- 
spoken grief  might  bring  balm  to 
his  hear^  but  I  &und  it  was  not  so, 
from  the  words  of  one  youn^ 
widow : — 

'Ay,  butfyour  reverence,  he  is  a 
strange  gentleman, — poor  man,  he's 
nobbut  besides  himself  with  trouble. 
— clean  daft.  He  comes  ijjto  my 
home,  looks  round  him  and  says^ 
"Poor  thing!  it's  epapty."  He 
a-most  sets  me  off  fretting;  but 
pays  I,  "Ay,  sir,   the  Lord  who 

fave  Js  the  Lord  who's  taken 
ack."  Ho  gives  me  J  such  a 
look,  such  a  feeling  look,  and  says, 
"  God  help  you,  my  woman  I"  He 
stands  there  ever  so  long,  but  he 
never  says  another  word ;  he  wad  na 
tak'  a  seat  for  all  my  pressing.  He 
slipped  half  a  crown  mto  my  hand, 
and  went  away*  Poor  genUeman  1 
God  bless  him !' 

I  heard  much  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  his  parochial  visits  from 
other  people.  His  grief  seemed  a 
kind  of  mania,  and  I  felt,  if  I  could 
in  any  way  rouse  him,  the  man 
might  again  become  what  I  could 
see  with  a  glance  he  had  once 
been. 

However,  all  this  interest  and 
sympathy  for  my  new  curate  was 
po  relaxation  to  me,  pnd  whilst  I 
pitied  him  I  pitied  myself  also.  We 
could  not  leave  home.  How  could 
I  leave  Mr.  Dudley  without  any 
communication  with  his  kind? 

Sometimes  I  thought  our  happy 
fireside  might  jar  on  his  desolation ; 
he  would  be  more  comfortable  if  he 
were  living  alone,  and  knew  at  the 
same  time  he  was  welcome  at  all 
hours  in  the  rectoiy.  I  was  able  to 
rent  a  small  cottage ;  my  wife  fur- 
nished it  from  surplus  furniture 
which  we  had  at  the  rectory,  and  I 
gave  Mr.  Dudley  the  choice  of  resi- 
dence. 

'  Just  as  you  like,  sir,'  he  replied 
in  an  absent  manner. 

'  No,  Mr.  Dudley,  it  is  just  as  you 
like,'  I  repliecj.  *  We  aye  very  glad 
to  have  you  here,  but  perhaps  m  a 
house  of  your  own  you  will  oe  more 
at  your  ease.  We  will  lend  you  our 
Hannah,  a  faithful  old  serv^t,  who 
will  take  good  care  of  you.' 


'Perhaps  it  will  be  better/  he 
replied  dejectedly.  Once  he  asked 
me,  'Whendo  you  wish  me  to  go 
Into  this  house  r 

'It  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday 
next,'  I  replied: 'but  I  hope  you 
understand,  ^f  r.  Dudley,  we  are  only 
consulting  your  convenience.  We 
like  you  so  much  at  Mackworth,  we 
wish  to  make  you  happy  among  us, 
}f  we  possibly  can.' 

'Thank  you,'  he  said  moumfujly. 
'I  am  not  fit  for  parish  work,I  feel 
I  am  not.' 

'Life's  work  must  continue,*  I 
said,  'although  the  heart  seems 
breaking.  In  doing  the  work  of 
your  calling,  the  solace  you  need  is 
most  likely  to  come.' 

He  shook  his  head,  and  answered 
me  l^  a  groan,  which  grieved  me 
padly. 

Hannah  came  to  my  wife  witb 
strange  accounts  of  her  master*8 
doings,  after  she  bad  been  with  Mr. 
Pudley  for  the  space  of  a  week. 

'The  first  night,  ma'am,  oh!  ife 
mrere  dreadful.  He  sat  himself  \)j 
the  fire  in  the  parlour,  whare  J 
thought  I  had  made  all  so  comfort- 
able and  home-like;  he  looks  all 
around,  and  is  quiet  for  a  minute  or 
80,  and  then  he  shakes  himself  all 
over,  and  says,  '*OhI  I  cannot, 
cannot  bear  it.^  With  that,  he  takes 
his  hat,  and  rushes  out  of  the 
house.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  he 
never  retpimed  until  eight  o'clock 
that  night,  nor  asked  for  as  much  as 
f^  sup  or  a  bite.  He  groaned  so 
much  in  the  night,  that  I  thought  I 
could  not  abear  it,  and  must  give 
up  next  day;  but  one  gets  usened 
to  most  things,  and  I  don't  take  on 
about  it  noyir,  when  he  groans  and 
sighs,  as  I  did  at  first' 

Whilst  Hannah  was  confiding  to 
her  mistress  her  anxieties,  Afr. 
pudley  came  iuto  my  study,  and 
told  me  he  must  beg  for  leave  to 
close  his  engagement  witli  me  at 
once.  He  could  not  bear  the  soli- 
tude of  Mackworth:  it  was  quite 
insupportable;  he  felt  himself  un- 
equaS  to  all  clerical  duty ;  he  wished 
to  be  with  his  friends,  for  sometimes 
a  horrible  feeling  came  over  him, 
he  felt  as  if  his  mind  were  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  his  grief, 
'foy  you  know/  he  added,  'there 
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loonld  but  own  that  it  was  wisest 
for  the  poor  young  man  to  be  witih 
bis  firiends,  and  therefcnre  I  made  no 
difficulties ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Dudley  *  I  had  attached 
myself  to  him«  and  nad  hoped  that 
we  might  amongst  us  have  diverted 
bim  from  his  grief.  My  family 
seconded  my  dome,  and  weie  oon* 
stantly  devijng  some  little  plan  to 
beguile  his  unhappy  hours,  I  had 
^carce^  believed  that  my  energetic 
Olive  had  in  her  character  as  much 
gentleness  as  she  displayed  in  her 
^ideavours  to  cheer  Mr.  Dudley. 
He  left  us,  and  as  grief  is  not  im- 
piortali  I  trust  his  may  be  lessened 
aa  months  succeed  each  other. 

'  What  is  to  be  done  now  V  was 
mj  inquiry  the  morning  following 
Mr,  Dudley's  departure.  'How  am  I 
to  set  about  finmng  a  curate  now?' 

'What  is  to  be  done  indeed?' 
answered  my  wife.  '  I  never  knew 
such  a  iiiing  in  all  my  life.  We 
ahall  never  be  able  to  go  to  the  sea 
m/ie  this  year.  Beally,  Henry,  you 
xnight  as  well  resign  we  living  at 

'That  would  not  help  ns  much 
out  of  our  diiO^ulty,  my  dear/  I 
xeplied.  '  I  tninky  Olive,  you  and  I 
must  set  to  work  again  with  a  good 
heart,  and  hope  at  last  that  we  may 
besuocessfuL 

So  Olive  and  I  did  set  to  work 
a^gain.  We  wrote  letters^  we  an- 
swered advertisenients ;  I  had  appli- 
cations, but  no  success.  All  I  de- 
sired was  a  curate.  I  offered  120/. 
yearly,  a  home  in  nay  rectory,  or  a 
furnished  cottage,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  the  one  in  which  I  had  spent 
my  life  as  a  curate.  I  had  ceased 
to  be  exclusive  as  to  views,  and  even 
Olive  bad  abstained  from  edging  in 
High  Church  requirements  in  the 
letters  she  wrote  for  me.  One  man 
travelled  firom  Devonshire  to  see 
the  place,  a  pleasant  man  upwards 
of  sixty,  an  Trishman  with  Celtic 
faults  and  Celtic  virtues.  We  mutu- 
ally agreed,  he  took  the  cottage  off 
my  hands,  and  returned  to  Devon- 
shire to  fetch  his  wife. 

'Kext  Saturday  you  shall  see 
me/  were  his  par&g  words. 

Saturday  camoj  but  with  it  eame 


no  Mr.  GoidOQr  Susidaj  monang 
brought  no  Mr.  .Gordon,  but  it 
brought  a  letter : — 

'  Bev.  Sir, — I  most  deeply  regret 
not  being  able  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment with  you,  I  had  better  at 
once  be  candid.  I  have  met  with 
an  unforeseen  difficulty,  one  I  did 
not  anticipate  when  I  was  at  your 
house.  My  wife  objects  to  travel- 
ling so  f^  north;  her  people 
belong  to  Devonshire,  and  I  cannot 
prevail  upon  her  to  leave  the 
coun^.  I  have  used  my  utmost 
influence,  but  in  vain ;  and  as  I 
cannot  leave  her,  and  she  will  not 
accompany  me,  I  find  myself  placed 
in  the  distressing  position  of  being 
compelled  to  break  my  appointment 
with  you. 

'With  sincere  regret  and  many 
apologies,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
'Edmuhd  Gobdon.* 

I  afterwards  heard  this  nmn  of 
sixtj^-five  had  married  a  pretty  girl 
of  sixteen,  and  she  had  turned  quite 
unmanageable  upon  the  hands  of 
the  poor  fellow. 

I  was  rapidly  approaching  despair, 
and  my  healUi  was  suffering  from 
this  state  pf  uncertainty.  True, 
all  my  neighbouring  rectors  who 
wanted  curates,  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  their  need ;  but, 
pne  by  one.  each  rector  app^ed 
at  the  ruri-aecanal  meeting  smiling 
and  satisfied,  with  an  appendage  to 
be  introduced,mocking  m^  dilemma, 
who  came  time  after  tune,  alone 
and  perplexed. 

'My  deer  Hargreave,  not  found 
a  curate  yet?  Mackworth  must  be 
uncommonly  hard  to  please,'  ex- 
claimed one  of  these  Job*s  com- 
forters. 

I  overheard  them  sayitig  to  each 
other — 

'Hargreave  has  not  got  suited 
yet;  there  must  be  something  about 
the  curacy  which  drives  all  the  men 
away.  We  thought  he  was  an  easy 
fellow  to  get  on  with :  depend  upon 
it  he  has  some  orotonet,  which  his 
common  friends  don't  know,  but 
which  must  be  annoying  to  his 
curates.' 

It  was  a  cruel  sizoke  of  destiny, 
ibr  me  to  overhear  such  remarks 
about  myself,  when  I  thought  of 
what  a  set  of  men  had  &llen  to  my 
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lot  since  Mackworth  had  needed  a 
CTirato! 

I  know  I  am  easy  tempered,  and 
I  know  my  rule  in  regard  to  my 
neighbonrs  has  always  been,  lot 
every  one  please  themselves,  that 
we  may  bo  sure  at  least  one  person 
is  pleased. 

And  now  to  find  myself  accused 
of  mysterious  crotchets  and  quirks, 
it  is  trying.  Each  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness.  None  can  deny 
that  Job  was  a  sorely  afflicted  man, 
but  Job  never  was  tried  by  having 
to  seek  in  vain  for  a  curate,  and  in 
the  search  to  lose  credit,  temper, 
and  character.  At  last,  my  wife's 
Bister  writes  from  London. 

'  If  poor  dear  Henry  is  still  with- 
out a  curate,  since  that  interesting 
Mr.  Dudley  left  him :  (I  must  say, 
by  the  way,  dear  Mary,  when  you 
knew  he  had  500/.  a  year  of  his  own, 
you  played  your  cards  badly,  as  the 
mother  of  six  unmarried  daughters, 
not  to  make  one  of  them  console 
him  in  his  sorrow.  You  might  have 
done  it  so  easily :)  however,  if  his 
place  is  not  filled  up,  Charles  Har- 
court,  the  eon  of  my  dear  friend, 
Lady  Harcourt,  want*  a  curacy. 
He  is  the  sweetest  young  man  in  the 
world ;  he  has  too  many  virtues  for 
me  to  be  able  to  describe  them  to 
you ;  he  is  just  a  little  too  serious 
for  my  taste,  rather  bitten  with  new 
ideas,  cares  about  going  to  church 
every  day,  and  will  not  go  to  balls, 
or  drive  out  in  Lent  His  dress, 
dear  Mary,  is  perfection ;  his  man- 
ners are  charming,  and  Lady  Har- 
court tells  me  his  poor  people  doat 
upon  him.  He  is  not  strong,  there- 
fore he  must  leave  London,  where 
the  dear  creature  is  killing  himself 
with  hard  work.  Mackworth  would 
be  just  the  place  for  him.' 

•  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?'  in- 
quired my  wife,  after  she  had  read 
her  sister's  florid  account  aloud. 

My  six  daughters  exclaimed  in 
one  breath,  *  One  of  Aunt  Augusta's 
"sweet  young  men,"  and  "dear 
creatures,"  would  never  suit  you 
here,  papa.' 

'Beggars  must  not  be  choosers, 
my  dear,*  I  replied;  'certainly  it 
no  longer  becomes  me  to  be  &s- 
tidious.  I  have  ceased  to  hope  for 
anything   superior,  and  shall    be 


delighted  if  your  aunfs  "sweet 
young  man  "  will  come  and  look  at 
Mackworth.  I  shall  write  to  him 
by  return.' 

Arthur  Hopetoun  Harcourt  ac- 
cci)ted  the  invitation  ccmveyed  in 
my  letter,  and  came  to  us  at  once. 
He  had  been  working  with  two 
other  men  in  a  large  parish  in  the 
City;  the  hard  work  and  the  con- 
finement had  seriously  injured  his 
health.  He  seemed  most  unwilling 
to  give  up  work  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested,  but  the  doctor's 
orders  were  imperative;  his  chest 
was  weak,  and  country  air  was 
necessary  for  him. 

'  I  trust  my  banishment  is  not  for 
long ;  my  mother  is  so  anxious  about 
me ;  and  as  I  am  an  only  son,  I  am 
bound  to  consider  her.' 

Augusta,  this  once,  had  not  con- 
verted her  geese  into  swans,  as  was 
her  usual  custom ;  Arthur  Harcourt 
would  pass  a  swan  amongst  his  kind 
anywhere. 

As  I  try  to  recal  him,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  Bay  in  what  his 
peculiar  charm  consisted.  He  was 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  and  yet  his 
personal  appearance  was  of  no  value 
m  comparison  to  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  expression  of  his  fieuse, 
of  which  every  separate  feature  bore 
some  characteristic  stamp. 

I  was  compelled  to  offer  him  a 
home  at  the  rectory.  The  cottage 
which  Mr.  Dudley  had  occupied  for 
a  short  time  was  considered  too 
damp  for  a  man  with  a  weak  chest ; 
he  agreed  to  remain  with  us  until 
he  could  find  some  comfortable 
lodgings. 

He  had  his  two  rooms  at  his  dis- 
posal, where  he  spent  part  of  each 
day ;  in  the  evenings  we  were  glad 
to  welcome  him  among  us. 

My  new  curate  at  once  set  him- 
self to  work  in  the  parish,  and  did 
many  things  which  1  had  felt  ought 
to  be  done,  although  I  had  lacked 
health  to  do  them.  He  proposed 
his  alterations,  and  explainea  his 
wishes  to  me  with  a  deference  to  my 
opinion,  which  I  must  confess  I  had 
not  in  the  least  anticipated. 

I  heard  his  praises  sounded  on  all 
sides  of  my  parish ;  some  said,  in 
village  phraseology,  they  could  sit 
imder  the  new  parson  fot  ever; 
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oihers,  that  he  was  so  kind  and  free- 
spoken  ;  those  who  were  in  sorrow, 
said  he  was  so  feeling  and  so  comfort- 
ing ;  the  yonng  men  termed  him  a 
r^nlar  brick;  and  those  of  my 
flock  who  freqnented  tea-partiee  and 
mnffin-fights,  agreed  OTer  the  social 
enp,  that  he  was  a  most  interesting 
young  clergyman,  and  yery  ediiy- 
inginhis  (flscoorses. 

I  was  inclined  to  echo  their 
opinion ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  com- 
Inne  so  much ;  he  had  only  Uved 
aeyen-and-twenty  years,  and  yet  he 
spoke  well  and  thoughtfally  on 
eyery  subject  As  a  companion,  he 
was  most  pleasant;  he  was  bright 
and  genial;  his  whole  soul  was 
occupied  with  the  one  work  to 
which  he  considered  himself  Towed, 
and  yet  his  earnestness  had  the  rare 
charm  of  not  being  narrow-minded. 

Before  he  had  be^  with  us  two 
months,  I  said  to  my  wife,  'I  have 
waited  to  some  purpose  for  a  curate 
this  time;  I  have  mdeed  drawn  a 
prize.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Haroourt  about  one!' 

'He  has  only  been  here  two 
months,'  cautiously  suggested  my 
wife ;  '  we  must  not  count  upon  his 
lenuoning  too  confidently.' 

'Beally,  my  dear,'  I  exclaimed 
with  irritation,  *your  caution  is 
quite  ridiculous.  What  is  likely  to 
prevent  BCr.  Harcourt  from  remain- 
mg?  He  has  not  married  a  wife,  to 
prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment, nor  has  he  lost  one,  to  drive 
him  out  of  his  mind  from  grief;  he 
is  not  Ukely,  like  poor  Mr.  Drabble, 
to  take  umlnrage  at  every  one  he 
comes  in  contact  with.  No,  mv 
dear !  Mr.  Haroourt  will  remain  with 
U8,Tmtil  he  gets  a  living;  for  I  do 
not  think  he  will  ever  be  strong 
enough  to  return  to  his  London 
parish,  and  I  must  say,  I  hope 
it  will  be  some  time  before  ne 
is  presented  to  one ;  for  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  have  the  society  of  so  clever 
and  excellent  a  young  man.' 

I  feel  as  though  I  could  describe 
the  defidcts  of  a  Mr.  Drabble  or 
Green  with  fiur  more  justice  than  I 
can  the  merits  of  a  Mr.  Harcourt 
Their  characters  were  composed  of 
angles:  in  Mr. Drabble's  case,  sharp 
comers  and  peculiarities  annoyed 
me  hourly;  with  Mr.  Haroourt,  I 


felt  that  each  quality  fitted  into 
another,  and  the  whole  made  a  cha- . 
racter  progressing  to  perfection. 

I  may  as  well  say  here,  that  I  did 
not  follow  my  new  curate  in  all  his, 
to  me,  apparent  novelties  about 
ritual;  although  he  assured  me 
they  were  only  ancient  and  wise 
customs  revived.  To  him  they 
were  deep  realities,  means  to  an 
end ;  as  such  I  roRpected  them,  and 
he  found  with  Olive  the  sympathy 
on  these  subjects  which  I  could  not 
afford  biin. 

Six  months  had  sped,  Mr.  Har- 
court was  quite  settled  among  us, 
and  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  was 
early  spring,  the  east  winds  had  set 
in  with  unusual  severity;  and 
although  he  would  not  see  it  him- 
self, Mr.  Harcourt's  cough  became 
more  constant;  be  shra^  visibly 
before  this  scourge  of  our  climate. 
Lady  Haroourt  was  spending  the 
winter  at  Bournemouth ;  I  proposed 
her  son  should  spend  three  weeks 
with  her  before  the  additional  Lent 
services  co^mienced. 

Heleftus.  I  suppose  my  heart  is 
warm,  although  ahnost  seventy 
years  have  heard  it  beat  I  loved 
uiat  young  man,  as  much  as  I  re- 
spected  mm, — I  can  scarcely  write 
it  They  wrote  from  Bournemouth, 
before  he  had  been  absent  a  fort- 
night, that  he  had  broken  a  blood- 
vessel ;— it  was  a  matter  of  time,  the 
doctors  said.  The  time  was  very 
short,  there  was  no  power  of  rally- 
ing in  him.  He  asked  to  see  me. 
However  infirm  I  might  be,  1  would 
have  travelled  any  distance  to  hold 
his  hand  once  more.  There  was  no 
place  for  sorrow  in  his  sick  room, 
although  he  was  called  away  just 
as  he  was  commencing  his  work 
with  such  manly  zeal,  in  a  field 
where  workers  are  so  much  needed ; 
and  I,  the  old  man,  held  his  hand 
until  it  grew  cold  in  my  grasp.  I 
draw  a  veil  over  the  death-scene  of 
a  holy  man;  it  lives  for  ever  in  my 
memory. 

I  am  in  London,  and  still  Mack- 
worth  has  no  permanent  curate.  I 
certainly  am  not  stronger  than  I 
was  two  years  ago.  I  have  emanci- 
pated myself  from  petticoat  rule.  I 
have  been  in  town  six  weeks,  and  I 
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will  not  return  home  until  I  haye  a 
curate. 

When  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
family,  and  saw  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters start  to  pay  an  indelim"to  ^isit 
to  Bonniugtoii,  Olive  slied  tours: 
she  beg.c^ed  me  to  take  her  with  me 
to  London.  How  plentiful  were  her 
promises — no  Enid  or  no  Grisclda 
should  be  more  docile  and  nitLk 
than  she  would  lx\  *  Do  take  mo 
with  you !'  she  implored.  But  I  re- 
sisted. I  have  vowed  a  vow,  Olive : 
it  is,  alone  and  unaided,  to  find  for 
Mackworth  a  curate;  when  he  is 
found,  we  will  travel  together, 
wherever  you  choose/  Another 
shower  of  tears  I  could  not  have 
resisted.  1  suppose  I  looked  more 
resolute  than  1  felt,  for  she  sub- 
mitted. I  believe  this  will  be  a 
great  step  towards  my  emancipa- 
tion from  her  authority;  but  in 
truth,  my  Olive  is  more  gentle  than 
she  was  this  day  year. 

And  now,  British  Public!  you 
know  my  trials,  must  1  command 
your  sympathy  or  your  cenBure? 


Haye  I  not  enfEoised  through  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Drabble,  Mr. 
Dudley,  oVIr.  Gordon,  and  lastly 
through  my  valued  friend  Arthur 
Ilopctoun  Harcourt?  To  have 
known  him  was  a  gain,  which  out- 
balances the  sorrow  of  losing  him. 
I  have  resolved  to  leave  Mackworth, 
on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  so  there 
is  still  required  a  clergyman  who 
will  continue  the  work  Mr.  Har- 
court had  conunencod.  I  promise  a 
solo  charge,  no  interference  of  any 
kind. 

If  any  man,  who  reads  this  ac- 
count of  my  troubles,  thinks  he 
could  imdertake  Mackworth,  I  beg 
him  at  once  to  apply  to  my  lodg- 
ings; for  this  anxiety  of  mind  is 
ruining  my  health. 

I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  Mack- 
worth is  not  such  a  bad  place.  I 
have  found  it  possible  to  spend 
uj)wards  of  thirty  very  happy  years 
there,  and  may  say  I  scarcely  knew 
what  trouble  was,  until  I  became  a 
Bector  in  search  of  a  Curate. 


From  a  DrftwiDg  hj  Clara  Mari*  Pope,  1812.] 


ANGELICA    CATALANI. 


[See  '*  London  Opera  Directon." 
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— DANGERS  AND  DIFFICULTIES — BBER3 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  BALLET — MLLE.  NOBLET 
—HOPES  AND  FEABS  OF  AN  OPERA  DI- 
BBCTOB  —  DANCES  AND  DIFLOICACT — 
FANKT  BUS — THB  80BB0WB  OF  AN 
OPBHA  DIBBOTOB^MOirBTDIFFIOCLTIBfl 
— OOUNT  FimUOOHI— LQIBBI  AND  FBB* 
FUEUTIES  — ^AMBROGBTTIy  THE  BABITONB 
— MB,  BENELLL  DIRECTOB — AN  CNFOB- 
TCNATB  SPECULATION — FLIGHT  OF  Bfr 
NKLU— A  MANAGEB  IN  DIFFICULTIES — 
VELLUTI :  A  LUDICBOUS  QUARREL — ^MORE 
LOSSES — SINGERS  AND  DANCEB8 ;  CA- 
PBICEB  AND  EXTOBTIONS — THB  SEVENTH 
AND  CONCLUDING  TEAR  OF  JOHN  BBEB8* 
MANAGEMENT— MM.  LAPOBTB  AND  LAU^ 

BBTT  DiBEcrroBS.    [1816 — iBs;.] 

THE  managerial  career  of  Mr, 
Waters  was  chequered  byjvaried 
success  and  disappointment.  Ho 
sometimes  carried  throngh  a  season 
satisfiwtorily,  but  more  frequently 
he  found  himself  harassed  by  diffi- 
culties, tormented  by  losses,  and 
suffering  from  disheartening  'ill 
luck.' 

Mr.  Ayrton,  a  man  of  the  highest 
probity  and  good  faith,  undertook 
the  actiye  management  of  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1816:  his  duties  com- 
mencing with  the  season  of  1817, 
which  opened  in  January.  Waters 
VTBa  stiU  proprietor.  Ayrton  was 
enthusiastic,  and  entered  on  his 
work  with  an  ardent  desire  to  effect 
a  perfect  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  the  establishmeni  He  engaged 
SBTeral  vocalists  of  eminence— some 
of  whom  had  never  been  previously 
hoard  in  England-^going  to  Paris  to 


obtain  the  best  available  taleni  It 
was  be  who  first  discovered  and 
brought  to  Ii)ndon  Madame  Pasta, 
then  a  young  and  half-trained  singer, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  magnificent 
powexs  which  she  possessed*  He 
also  engaged  Mesdames  Fodor,  Gam- 
porese,  and  Yestris,  tiiree  singers  of 
the  greatest  popularity.  The  male 
singers  were  Crivelli,  Naldi,  An- 
grisani,  Ambrogetti,  and  Braham. 

Ayrton  sufBBred  daily  from  the 
caprices  of  ithe  singers,  ^ignore  and 
signori.  The  leading  performers 
took  the  most  unwarranted  liberties 
with  the  works  of  the  most  admired 
composers,  and  rendered  many  of 
the  finest  operas  ridiculous  by  ^oir 
interpolations  and  excisions.  They 
threw  e^^  imaginable  obstacle  in 
tiie  way  of  Ayrton,  who  desired  to 
give  these  beautiful  works  (espe- 
cially those  of  Mozart)  in  their  in- 
tegrity. When  the  sing^  &iled 
in  bearing  down  his  opinion  by 
their  arguments,  they  appealed  to 
the  (Committee,  from  which  they 
obtained  an  order  to  do  exactly  as 
they  pleased.  Bre  long,  Ayrton 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  post 
from  sheer  inability  to  control  the 
principal  performers.  He  was  too 
mild  and  sensitive  to  be  able  to 
sustain  a  warfare  against  the 
haughty  and  capricious  despots  of 
the  Opera.  So  mfamously  was  he 
treated  on  all  sides,  indeed,  that  he 
was  absolutely  compelled  to  bring 
an  action  to  recover  the  remunera- 
tion due  to  him  for  his  services  as 
manager. 

Madame  Fodor  was  a  graceful 
actress  and  a  charming  singer. 
Ambrogetti  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation in  musical  circles  by  hi£f 
brilliant  singing  and  original  acting. 
Perhaps  his  acting  was  sometimes, 
from  its  very  truth,  too  forcible. 
When  he  was  performing  the  part 
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of  a  madman  in  Paer  s  '  Agnese/ 
he  went,  it  was  said,  to  Bedlam,  and 
there  studied  the  pecuharities  of  the 
maniacs,  which  he  reproduced  on 
the  stage  with  such  terrible  fidelity 
that  he  horrified  every  one  who 
witnessed  the  portrayal.  He  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  could 
perform  equally  well  in  serious  and 
comic  opera.  He  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  an  observation  which 
at  one  time  bore  a  paradoxical  as- 
pect, that  those  performers  who 
seem  the  most  vivacious  in  public 
are  often  the  saddest  in  private  life. 
Ambrogetti's  humour  on  the  stage 
was  irresistible,  and  he  preferred 
characters  in  which  he  could  display 
this  quality ;  but  he  was  naturally 
one  of  the  '  most  wretched  of  men — 
a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  hypo- 
chondria.' Madame  Vestris  was  an 
exceedingly  popular  singer.  Crivelli 
was— or  rather  had  been — an  ex- 
cellent tenor  of  the  old  school. 

The  season  of  1817  was  long  re- 
membered as  a  most  brilliant  one, 
and  was  certainly  a  satisfactory  one, 
in  a  remunerative  point  of  view,  to 
Waters.  The  prosperity  of  the 
season  was  increased  by  the  number 
of  officers  and  foreigners  drawn  to 
England  on  the  conclnsion  of  the 
Peace. 

After  this,  however,  Waters*  em- 
barrassments became  more  serious 
every  year.  Either  from  want  of 
skill  in  directing  his  troops,  or  from 
lack  of  sufficient  encouragement,  he 
grew  more  heavily  involved  every 
season.  In  1818  the  affairs  of  the 
Opera  were  hopelessly  entangled. 
The  arrangements  of  Waters  were 
so  unsatisfactory  to  the  Committee 
and  general  subscribers  that  nu- 
merous meetings  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  most  interested  in 
the  subject  took  place,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  censured.  This  irritated 
Waters,  and  be  issued  a  pamphlet, 
laying  the  facts  and  correspondenoe 
before  the  public,  appealiug  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Committee.  This 
effort  did  him  little  service. 

John  Ebers,  the  bookseller  and  li- 
brarian of  Bond  Street,  the  chief  part 
of  whose  business  consisted  in  the 
disposal  of  the  box-tickets  for  the 
Opera,  advanced  Waters  various 
sums  of  money,  which  at  length 


attained  an  alarming  figure.  Ebers 
was  deeply  interestSi  in  the  success 
of  the  Opera,  and  had  assisted 
Taylor,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  a  mutual  friend.  Taylor 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
asking  him  for  loans;  the  band, 
under  Taylor's  management,  re- 
quired payment  every  fourth  or 
fifth  nighty  '  and  as  regularly  as 
these  occasions  succeeded  each 
other,*  says  Mr.  Ebers,  '  so  sure 
was  I  to  see  the  face  of  the  manager.' 
Ebers,  however,  liked  Taylor,  and 
was  unable  to  resist  his  persuasive 
manner.  Taylor  was  '  a  fellow  of 
infinite  merriment,*  and  very  plea*- 
sant  when  he  chose— and  it  was 
impo^iblo  to  refuse  his  requests, 
even  if  Ebers  had  not  been,  as  he 
was,  predisposed  to  aid  him.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Catalani  declined 
to  sing  imless  a  debt  of  about  a 
thousand  pounds  due  to  her  was 
liquidated,  Ebers  gave  security  for 
the  amount,  and  was  obliged  to  pay 
it  to  the  uttermost  fEirthing.  '  But 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
effectually  for  Taylor,'  continues 
Ebers.  '  It  seemed  to  delight  hiDi 
to  involve  himself,  and,  as  much  as 
it  was  -possible,  to  perplex  others. 
He  quarrelled  with  everybody,  ridi- 
culed everyl)ody,  and  hoaxed  every- 
body.* 

In  1820  Waters  applied  to  Cham- 
bers for  a  further  advance.  Cham- 
bers refused  him  decidedly,  wh^i 
Waters,  in  his  anger  at  the  disap- 
pointment, used  such  intemperate, 
msulting  language  that  Chambers 
could  not  forgive  him,  and  some- 
what meanly  revenged  himself  by 
causing  the  property  of  the  house 
to  be  seized  under  an  execution  at 
his  suit 

Waters  was  totally  unable  to 
raise  any  funds  to  save  himself  in 
his  shipwreck.  60  completely  was 
the  treasury  exhausted  that  the 
payment  of  the  orchestra  was  ten 
nights  in  arrear,  and  he  was  per^ 
fectly  without  means  of  meeting  the 
just  claims  of  the  instrumantalistB. 
These  ill-used  and  long-suffering 
gentlemen  refused  to  play  for  him 
any  more,  and  the  peiformances 
were  brought  to  an  unexpected  ter- 
mination on  the  15th  August,  1820. 
Those  persons  who  went  with  the 
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mUfnUaa  of  Tisiting  the  Opera  were 
greatly  surprised  by  a  notice  at  the 
doors  to  the  efifoot  that,  '  owing  to 
sodden  unforeseen  oiromnstances/ 
there  would  be  no  opora  that  even- 
ing. Nine  nights  of  the  sub- 
scription were  yet  to  run,  so  the 
public  were  naturally  exceedingly 
displeased. 

Waters,  after  this,  did  not  make 
any  further  attempt  to  struggle 
against  his  adverse  destiny,  but 
fiurly  ran  away  to  Calais,  where  he 
remained  in  safe  obscurity  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  rarely  venturing 
beyond  the  boimdaries  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. 

£v6ry  one  was  discontented  at 
the  abrupt  close  of  the  season, 
where^  they  were  deprived  of  the 
&vourite  and  fashionable  amuse- 
ment of  London.  No  one  was  daring 
enough  to  volunteer  to  undertake 
the  guidaoce  of  the  deserted  Opera- 
house.  Meetings  were  held  and 
committees  formed  to  determine  on 
what  could  be  done.  The  first  plan 
propoeed  was  for  the  purolufle  of 
ihe  theatre  by  a  number  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  should 
share  in  the  profito,  while,  to  guard 
against  an  unlimited  personal  re- 
sponsibilityi  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  obtained,  incorporating 
the  shareholders,  and  containing  the 
necessary  restrictions  and  r^ula- 
tions.  This  plan  was  received  with 
much  encouragement;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  found  that  the  liti- 
gatioaa  in  which  the  King's  Theatre 
was  plunged  was  an  insurmountable 
impediment  to  eflfeoting  the  purchase 
with  advantage.  The  plan  was 
therefore  regretfully  abandoned. 

John  Ebcars  espeobdly  viewed  with 
dismal  feelings  the  bleak  aspect  of 
the  operatic  horizon.  On  t^e  un- 
happy termination  ci  the  late 
maxiager's  reu^  he  not  only  lost 
the  profits  he  had  reasonably  antici- 
pated from  ibe  letting  of  the  boxes, 
Imt  he  was  oUiged  to  relinquish  tiie 
most  distant  hope  of  recovering 
those  sums  which  he  had  advanced 
as  the  price  of  the  boxes  he  had 
taken^  He  displayed  so  much 
interest  in  the  welfore  of  the  King's 
Theatre  that  at  last  it  was  suggested 
to  him  to  undertake  the  management 
himself.    It  was  urged  tliat  ne  had 


acquired  a  oonstderable  amount  of 
theoretical  experience—that  he  had 
capital  to  carry  him  through  the 
enterprise — and  that  he  would  be 
amply  supported.  Ebers  objected 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  music,  and 
that  the  example  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Waters  was  quite  sufficient  to 
deter  others  from  risking  a  similar 
fate.  Anything  he  could  say  was, 
however,  overruled  by  the  sub- 
scribers, with  the  greater  number  of 
whom  he  was  personally  acqiiainted ; 
and  he  finally  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  into  accepting  the  trying 
I)osition  of  Director  of  the  Opera. 

At  a  meeting  of  subscribe  and 
pn^rietors  of  boxes,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Ebers  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  theatre  for  one  year, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire 
responsibility,  the  only  condition 
being  that  the  direction  of  the 
company  should  be  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Ayrton,  a  gentleman  in  whom 
Ebers  had  the  utmost  confidence. 
To  this  stipulation  Mr.  Ayrton,  for 
his  part,  cneerfully  agreeid.  Five 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  in- 
duced to  form  a  committee.  Signer 
Benelli  was  general  man  of  business, 
and  conducted  the  engagemente 
with  the  performers.  He  had  been 
'  a  kind  of  manager  of  the  Opera  at 
Bologna,'  and  subsequently  regis- 
seur  of  the  Tb^tre  Italien  at  Paris. 
He  was  recommended  to  Eb^rs  by 
the  Earl  of  Fife ;  but  the  acquaint- 
anceship led  to  some  lamentable 
results  to  Ebers.  Signer  Scappa 
was  engaged  as  composer,  and 
(greatly  against  Ebers'  mclination) 
Signor  StefiEmo  Yestris  as  poet 

On  applying  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  mortgagee,  and  Mr.  Mills,  the 
authorized  agent  of  Mr.  Waters,  for 
a  lease  of  the  theatre  for  the  season 
of  1821,  Ebers  encountered  his  first 
difficulty.  He  found  that  engage- 
ments had  been  formed  (at  a  large 
salary)  with  several  singera  These 
engagements  he  was  required  to 
ratify,  the  season  was  abready  ad- 
vanced, and  this  was  another  disad- 
vantage. However,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments, and  Messrs.  Birch  and 
Chambers,  and  Mr.  Mills,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Waters,  contracted  to  execute 
a  lease  to  Mr.  Ebers  of  the  theatrical 
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prcfperty  Imd  the  ivardiobo  for  the 
seteon,  at  the  tent  of  3,186?.  ijs. 
With  Bome  little  difficulty,  he 
farmed  an  excellent  company. 
Among*  the  singers  were  Mesdames 
Camporese,  Vestris,  and  Bonzi  de 
Begnis,-^three  lovely  women  and 
chaiming  enigeiB :  Ambrogetti, 
Angrisani,  Begrez,  and  Ourioni. 
The  principal  dancers  were  Mdlle. 
Noblet,  Fanny  Bias,  Albert,  and 
Cotilon.  It  was  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty that  these  dancers  were 
obtained,  for  the  French  Gforem- 
xnent,  which  ruled  the  Opera,  was 
very  unwilling  to  part  with  them. 
Waters  had  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to'  persuade  French  dancers  to  come 
over,  but  had  foiled  in  gaining  their 
ecmsent,  together  with  that  of  the 
French  Government ;  and  this  was 
alleged  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  nonHSuocess — that  he  never  had 
dancers  of  any  attraction.  A  treaty 
involving  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance  to  England  and 
Fttince  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted with  more  solemnity  and  cir- 
cumlocution than  the  treaty  fot 
pennission  to  be  granted  to  the 
leading  dancers  of  Farisian  Opera 
(NoWet,  &as,  and  Albert)  to  perform 
fot  a  lintiited  period  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  M.  Boistegard  (second 
ballet-master  at  the  King's  Theatre), 
an  ex-officer  in  the  French  army 
under  the  Bourbons,  went  to  Paris 
armed  with  letters  from  the  ^& 
noblemen  who  formed  the  committee 
of  the  Khig's  Theatre.  Then  an 
offieial  correspondence  commenced 
between  the  EngHsh  ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  the  Bar<!>n  de  la  Fert^, 
the  intendant  of  the  royal  theatres. 
The  dancers  required  as  much 
deticate  management  as  their  rulers. 
They  made  the  most  exorbitant 
demands,  and  because  the  terms 
they  asked  were  not  joyftdly  acceded 
to,  they  resolutely  refosed  to  leave 
Paris.  Boisregard  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  famous  Bigottini,  but  the 
French  Government  positively  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  go ;  and  it  -was 
only  after  numerous  diplomatic 
stratagems  tha^  Noblet  and  Albert 
were  permitted  to  depart  for  Eng- 
land, under  stringent  conditions 
Hiat  they  should  return  at  the 
expiration  of  two  rnxmUm,  when 
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they  tirere  to  be  replaced  by  Famiy 
Bias  and  Ooulon.  Some  dancers  of 
minor  celebrity  were  allowed  to  ac- 
company them.  Beshayes,  a  dancer 
who  possessed  great  influence, 
readily  assisted  in  the  conspiracy 
to  obtain  the  serviced  of  the  leading 
Terpaichorean  performers,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  lucrative  engagement 
at  the  King's  Theatre  as  first  ballet- 
master.  The  terms  demanded  by 
the  principal  dancers,  and  given 
Mr.  Ebers,  were  extravagantly 

Mdlle.  Noblet  created  a  perfect 
furore  of  admiration  on  her  arrival 
in  London.  *The  incense  offered 
to  Noblet'd  vanity  must  have  been 
overwhehning,  had  she  been  acces- 
sible to  such  influence,'  says  Mr. 
Ebers :  '  die  was  run  after,  invited, 
worshipped ;  everybody  thought 
and  spoke  of  her.  I  considered 
myseli  not  a  Bttle  fortunate  in 
engaging  her,  and  (/btttining  her 
cong&!*  Among  her  most  ardent 
admirers  was  the  Ettrl  of  Fife,  one 
of  the  Oomnrfttee.  H61  was  over- 
joyed at  het  arrival,  and  hastened  to 
welcome  her;  a  carriage  was  sent 
by  him  for  her  accommodation 
during  her  stay  here ;  and  he 
lavished  costly  presents  on  her. 
Every  Sunday  he  gave  a  select 
dinner-j)arty  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel, 
where  he  resided,  and  to  whi^h  he 
invited  Noblet  and  the  other  leading 
dancers  as  honouifed  gue^.  The 
fascinating  danseuse  was  excfuisitely 
formed ;  but  her  featuirss.  with  the 
exception  of  her  sparklm^  black 
eyes,  were  only  paasabW.  On  the  ' 
announcement  of  the  fir^  rehearsal, 
all  the  men  of  fashfoti  eagerly 
applied  for  pemifi»ion  to^  attend, 
paying  hT^erallv  for  the  fritilcge. 
Even  ladies  of  the  highest  tntik  tmd 
fisushion  thronged  to  the  theatre.  To 
gratify  the  subscribers,  a  divertisse- 
ment, calculated  to  display  the' 
respective  talents  of  the  dancers, 
was  hastily  arranged  by  Beshayes, 
the  ballet-master. 

Albert,  who  was  an  extraoidinaiy 
favourite  in  Paris,  did  not  create 
the  enthusiasm  he  was  accustomed 
to  excite.  One  night,  however,  d 
gentleman  (of  6ome  seventeen  or 
eighteen  istone)  was  so  dehghted 
with  his  tieganco  and  buoyanc^j 
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firom  the  boxes, '  Tou  are  an  admi- 
nUedancerr 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Eben  act  libe- 
nlly  in  engaging  these  dancers,  and 
an  excellent  company  of  singers,  bat 
he  lE^Mired  no  expense  in  improving 
tl^  wardrobe  and  scenery,  depart- 
ments which  had  hitherto  been  sadly 
neglected.  Some  good  peiformars 
engaged,  eyerytiiing  had  been  oon^ 
sidered  as  accomplished;  and  the 
same  scenes,  the  same  dresses,  and 
the  same  decorations  were  employed 
until  the  pfabMc  grew  weary — ^nay, 
after  fiist  state  of  public  opinion  had 
been  pasBod.  In  1817,  mider  Hr. 
Waters^  management,  when '  Pene- 
lope' was  produced,  the  costumes 
were  pretty  correct  with  regard  to 
tile  maid  performers ;  bnt  the  ladies, 
witii  a  alight  cprinkling  ^  la  Grec, 
were  attired  in  almost  the  newest 
mode.  The  sceo^y  was  absurd, 
and  excited  much  laughter.  One 
room,  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Itiiaca,  was  of  Moorish  architectare, 
in  which  the  Mussulman  crescent 
was  clitteringly  conspicuous;  while 
snoiher  apartment  was  decorated  in 
the  BKiet  florid  style  of  the  Cor- 
inthian  order.  Mr.  Ebers  ^ye  un-^ 
limited  powers  to  Signer  Zara  for 
tbe  scenery,  and  to  Sestini  lor  the 
dreasea  l^gnor  Zaca  Was  an  excel- 
lent sc^ie-painter.  He  was  the 
fiiTonrite  pupil  of  the  oelebtated 
Cfceri,  who  was  so  fiunons  at  the 
Acad^mie.  Zara  had  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against  ib.  conse- 
quence of  the  inconrenient  size  of 
the  stag^,  which  was  small.  This 
difficulty,  howerer,  he  skilfully  soiv 
monnted.  Ebers  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  soenerr  shoold  be 
brflHant  at  tbe  King's  Theatre,  be- 
CBOse  all  life  otiier  tibeatres  in  Lon- 
don paid  the  most  acrutmlous  a^ 
tendon  to  the  scenic  detaito  of  12ie 
pieces  produced. 

Before  the  theatre  was  reopened, 
it  was  entirely  repainted.  The 
dingy  red,  in  which  the  audience 
part  had  haietofore  been  muffled, 
was  abolished  and  replaced  b^  a 
light-blue  »ound.  One  yery  im- 
portant addition  wUch  Ebers  made 
was  greeted  with  universal  approfoa^ 
tion — that  of  a  green-room,  which 
the  theatre  had  not  hitherto  pos- 


aessed.  It  was  at  the  eamert  le- 
quest  of  the  subscribers  that  this 
exp^isiye  addition  was  made;  some 
of  the  subscribers  were  so  eager  for 
it  that  they  offered  to  organize  a 
fund  to  defray  half  the  necessaiy 
outlay— a  proposition  which  the 
manager  declined  to  accept 

The  theatre  opened  on  the  loth 
March,  The  opera  selected  by  Mr. 
Ayrton  was  Bossini's  'La  Gazza 
Ladra,'  then  new  io  the  English 
public.  The  rehearsal  of  this  piece 
took  an  entire  month.  On  the 
evening  previous  to  tbe  opening 
mght,  a  'dress  rehearsal  'was  given ; 
visitors  thronged  to  the  theatre,  and 
the  bouse  was  as  splendid  as  if  it 
had  been  one  of  the  mshionable  per- 
formances. 'My  mind  was  then 
fully  and  anxiously  occupied  with 
anticipations  of  the  following  even- 
ing,' says  Ebers  himself.  'Yet, 
when  I  looked  aromid  me,  and  saw 
the  appearance  of  the  theatre,  once 
again  filled  as  it  then  was,  and  re- 
flected how  short  a  space  had  elapsed 
since  all  here  was  confusion  and 
disappointment,  some  feelings  of  ex- 
ultation did  occur  to  me.'  Wli^n 
the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  the 
theatre  this  first  night»  he  was 
troubled  with  some  misgivings.  Had 
it  been  possible,  he  would  then  havo 
drawn  back.  But  it  was  too  late. 
There  was  an  overflowing  house: 
not  a  seat  was  vacant  As  the 
manager  entered  by  the  stage-door, 
he  met  an  intimato  friend,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  dismal  hoB  and 
ejaculations  of  pity.  'This  un- 
grateful public r  he  cried;  'the 
wretches!— why, my  dear  sir^  they 
have  not  left  you  a  seat  in  your 
own  house  1'  Ebers,  relieved  by  the 
termination  of  the  proffered  con- 
dotoce,  began  to  laugh ;  brtt  assured 
his  friend  that  he  boxe  no  ill-will  to 
the  public  in  consequence  of  their 
treatinent 

The  evening  was  a  triumphant 
success.  The  opera  a^rded  great 
delight:  the  baUet  created  perfect 
rapture.  Everybody  was  pleased; 
and  many  of  the  audience  personally 
offered  Mr.  Ebers  their  thanks. 
'  Praises  were  lavished  on  what  had 
been  done,  and  compliments  were 
paid  to  the  despatch  with  wMoh  all 
had  been  accomplished.' 
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The  exhilarating  rcRult  of  tho 
Gveniuj^  cbaiige<l  Ebors'  despon- 
deucy  into  the  mo^t  joyous  exultii- 
tion  and  hope.  Only  one  tliiuj?  dis- 
quiottnl  hi  in— scarcely  any  of  the 
boxt'S  hatl  U'cn  taken. 

Fanny  Ui as,  tlio  most  celebrated 
of  Parisian  dancers,  arrived  at  the 
expiration  of  tho  con^e  granted  to 
Noblot.  An  accident  prevented 
Coulon  from  appwidng  until  souie 
days  after  the  time  announced  for 
his  debut.  Mdllo.  Xoblet  was  re- 
claimed by  the  French  Academie; 
but  the  English  were  so  unwilling 
to  give  up  one  of  their  greatest 
favourites,  that  another  diplomatic 
corres][X)ndenco  was  entered  on,  with 
tho  hot>e  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of 
tho  permission  which  had  been 
granted  to  her.  This  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  The  French  sent 
over  an  ambassador  extraordinary, 
and  the  affair  threatened  to  resume 
its  former  portentous  aspect ;  how- 
ever, it  was  at  length  arranged  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
London  until  the  expiration  of  the 
season.  Not  only  was  this  favour 
conceded,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
two  first  and  two  second  dancers 
should  be  permitted  annually  to 
come  to  London  from  the  Parisian 
Opera,  the  English  management 
agreeing,  on  their  side,  not  to  bring 
over  any  dancer  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government 

Fanny  Bias  was  a  dancer  of 
deml-airacttro,  famous  for  her  'little 
twinkling  half-steps.*  She  was  not 
beautiful,  nor  had  she  the  ex(iuisite 
figure  of  Noblet,  but  she  was  sin- 
gularly captivating.  Two  years 
after  this  she  died. 

At  the  termination  of  the  season, 
Ebers  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
gKitulations ;  seemingly  everybody 
rejoiced  in  his  success.  '  Those  who 
had  advised  me  to  undertake  the 
concern,*  he  says, '  reminded  me  of 
the  share  they  had  had  in  procuring 
them  this  bonne  louche;  and  those 
who  had  dissuaded  me,  professed 
their  pleasure  in  being  proved  mis- 
taken judges.'  The  newspapers  an- 
nounced the  close  of  the  house '  after 
one  c  f  the  most  successful  seasons 
ever  known ;'  and, '  to  judge  by  all 
that  was  said  and  written,'  Mr. 
Ebers  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 


rapidly  rising  man,  who  was  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune. 

Ebers  declares,  pathetically,  that 
the  simple  truth  was,  he  had  lost 
al)ove  seven  thousand  pounds.  He 
had  voluntarily  burdened  himself 
with  unusually  heavy  expenfies^ 
new  decorations,  alterations,  addi- 
tions, first-class  performers,  and  a 
general  expenf^ivo  re-modelling  of 
the  entire  establishment  The  en- 
gagements for  the  ballet  alone  had 
cost  ten  thousand  pounds;  but 
Ebers  had  the  satisfaction — if  it  was 
one— of  giving  the  ballet  unusual 
importance — an  importance  it  had 
not  enjoyed  for  years.  The  number 
of  ordiers  which  he  was  obhged  to 
give,  and  the  extension  of  the  free- 
hst,  seriously  deducted  from  the 
apparent  prosperity  which  crowded 
houses  seemed  to  imply.  About 
three  hundred  people  were  free  of 
the  theatre  every  night  of  per* 
formance. 

He  did  not  deny,  however,  that  he 
was  very  liberally  supported.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  fetes, 
to  which  he  sometimes  invited  his 
friends  and  patrons,  a  rich  baronet 
said  to  him, '  Ebers,  you  give  us  the 
best  of  French  daacers  and  French 
cooks;  we  will  give  you  in  return 
the  best  of  English  support.'  And 
this  was  not  an  idle  promise. 

It  was  suggested,  at  the  close  <^ 
the  season,  that  he  shoidd  buy  the 
theatre,  and  that  the  purchase- 
money  should  be  advanced  by  those 
who  were  inclined  to  support  the 
opera,  the  payment  of  the  advanced 
money  to  be  secured  by  mortgage 
of  the  establishment.  Various  im- 
pediments prevented  this  scheme 
from  being  carried  into  effect 

The  bitter  ezperi^oe,  dearly 
bought  by  Mr.  Ebers  during  his 
first  season,  did  not  deter  him  from 
venturing  on  another  trial,  though 
he  confessed  that  he  felt  guilty  of 
great  rashness  in  so  doing,  and  that 
he  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
blind  speculation  which  impels  a 
losing  gambler  to  madly  peraerere 
in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  losses. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Chamb^s,  the 
mortgagee  of  the  house,  had  been  in 
treaty  with  Mr.  Waters  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  interest  hekl  by 
the  latter  in  the  theatre.    Waters 
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hftTiog  at  length  agreed  to  give 
np  soch  ownership  as  he  held^ 
Chambers  became  sole  proprietor. 
Wh^wnpon  Mr.  Chambers,  to  make 
tiie  most  adTantageous  nse  he  oonld 
of  his  capital,  demanded  from  Ebers 
the  yearly  rent  of  io,oooZ.,  on  his 
offering  to  take  the  lease  for  two 
yens.  Ebers  was  staortled  at  the 
encNrmooB  advance  of  the  rent 
Chambers  acknowledged  that  the 
snm  demanded  was  large;  bat 
pledged  himself  that  Ebers  shonid 
not  sustain  any  loss  in  consequence 
of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  him, 
and  promised  to  reduce  the  rent  if 
the  speculation  was  not  a  successful 
(me.  As  Mr.  Chambers  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  and  then 
of  responsibility,  Ebers  felt  assured 
that  he  would  not  refuse  to  redeem 
this  promise.  The  payment  of  the 
rent  was  to  free  Ebers  from  all 
chargee  of  taxes,  insurance,  and 
similar  expenses.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  feel  so  hampered  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  Waters,  hearing  of  the  bar- 
gain which  Mr.  Chambers  had 
made  with  the  new  lessee,  deeply 
regretted  having  given  up  his  pro- 

ErietorBhip,  although  he  had,  by 
uying  and  selling  the  theatre, 
eleared  no  less  than  seventy-three 
thousand  pounds.  He  immediately 
filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  to  rescind 
the  sale  made  by  him  to  Mr.  Cham- 
bers—  which  suit  lasted  a  great 
many  ytears. 

Having  completed  all  arrange- 
menta  with  regard  to  the  house, 
Ebera  hastened  to  obtain  an  attrac- 
tive company  of  singers,  dancers, 
and  instrumentalists.  He  went  to 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of 
concluding  migagements  with  the 
daaoera,  as  the  French  opera  had 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  have  two  or 
&ee  of  their  graceftil  favourites. 
The  Earl  of  Fife  and  Lord  Lowther, 
who  were  feterested  in  the  progress 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  were  already 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  their  exertions  that  successfiu 
engagements  were  made  with  the 
dancers;  for  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  particular  ministers.  MUcNoblet, 
Madamee  Anatole,  Albert,  Charles 
and  Bonzi  Yeetris,  and  Paul,  were 
VOL,  vin. — NO.  xuv. 


the  leading  dancers  engaged.  M. 
Anatole  was  engaged  as  ballet- 
master  in  lieu  of  iJeshayes,  who  was 
recalled  to  France.  The  singers 
were  Mesdamee  Camporese,  Bonzi 
de  Bep;ms,  Cinti,  and  C^radori: 
Curioni.  De  Begnis,  Placci,  Am- 
brogetti,  Angrisam',  Begrez,  and 
Zuchelli 

By  the  advice  of  Count  St. 
Antonio  (one  of  the  committee)  and 
of  Madame  Camporese,  Ebers  un- 
luckily engaged  from  Milan  the 
Chevalier  Petracchi,  as  director. 
*A  man  who,  though  well  recom- 
mended,' Mr.  Ebers  says,  'was  a 
mere  cipher  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Ayrton,' — who  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  theatre  because  he  could 
not  maintain  his  authority  over  the 
singers.  Petracchi  knew  nothing 
about  operatic  affairs,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  interfering  with  'every- 
thing but  the  music.  Mr.  Ebers 
learnt  too  late  the  character  of  his 
new  director;  he  was  unable  to 
cancel  the  engagement,  and  was 
obliged  to  receive  the  unwelcome 
Italian,  and  to  pay  his  salary. 

The  house  was  well  attended 
during  the  season,  though,  perhaps, 
less  patronized  than  it  bad  been  for 
some  few  seasons  past;  the  mas- 
querades occasionally  given  in  the 
tneatre  produced  something;  but 
the  expenses  of  the  house  were  so 
enormous,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  extravagant  amount  of  rent, 
that  they  vastly  exceeded  the  in- 
come. Consequently,  Ebers  again 
sustained  a  serious  loss  (^9,000^.), 
and  found  it  impossible  to  discharge 
the  full  amount  of  the  rent  with 
which  he  was  burdened.  Two- 
thirds  were  paid,  and  ibr  the  re- 
mainder, Chambers  accepted  Ebers* 
notes. 

About  this  period,  Ambrogetti 
left  England,  having  realised  suffi- 
cient to  afford  him  a  competency  in 
his  own  country.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, abandon  the  stage  for  some 
time.  Contradictoiy  rumours  were 
long  afloat  resx)ecting  his  ultimate 
destiny.  Different  people  declared 
they  saw  him,  from  time  to  time, 
but  each  placed  him  in  an  absurdly 
opposite  situation.  One  domiciled 
the  rattling  singer  of  '  Finch'  han 
dal  vino 'amid  the  dumb  fraternity 
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of  Lb  TnH[>pe.  Thifi  mdividnal  had 
seen  and  talked  with  him.  The 
great  baritone  had  made  cyrar  his 
property  to  the  monastery,  the  prior 
ref aednfi;  to  reoeiTe  him  until  he  had 
folAIled  this  dnty^  after  providing 
for  his  needy  relaiaveB.  The  con* 
trafit  between  the  gay  Don  GioTanni, 
the  spirited  Ooont  AlmaTiTa^  and 
the  ooldi  gloomy  associate  of  the 
graye-digging  brotherhood^  was  too 
temptingly  oramatio  to  be  lost 
Another  personage  deposed  to 
haying  dined  with  him,  and  drank 
a  toast  to  the  prosperity  of  England 
and  the  English.  A  tiiird  witness 
came  forward,  and  with  many  details 
corroboratiye  of  the  statement,  in- 
sisted that  Ambrogetti  Aod  entered 
the  monastery. 

In  1833,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able operas  produced  by  Mr.  Ebera 
was  'La  Donna  del  Lago.'  The 
utmost  care  was  bestowed  on  eyery 
detaU  of  this  opera;  no  trouble  was 
spared  in  mounting  it.  The  cha- 
racters were  dressed  in  the  tartans 
of  their  yarious  dans,  according  to 
the  information  obtained  from 
Scotch  authorities  who  were  con- 
sulted. The  heron's  plume  and 
gold  cham  of  the  Scottish  King 
were  lent  to  Ebera  by  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished rank. 

Signor  Garcia,  who  had  not  t)een 
heard  in  England  since  1818,  re- 
turned to  the  King's  Theatre  tiiis 
season. 

So  general  wafi  the  impression 
that  the  Oi)era  wa^  a  luciatiye  and 
money-making  business,  that  Ebers 
reoeiyed  seyeral  offers  from  persons 
desirous  of  dabbling  in  speculation. 
One  of  these  offers  he  accepted. 
Mr.  Benelli,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  amdoos  to  become  manager, 

Eroposed  to  take  from  Ebers  the 
Mse  which  he  held ;  to  take  upon 
himself  the  existing  engagements 
and  responsibilities  of  the  season 
then  about  to  commence  (1824), 
and  to  purchase  the  whole  of  Ebers' 
interest  in  the  house,  including 
scenery,  wardrobe  properties,  and 
whateyer  else  he  possessed  in  the 
theatre.  The  price  of  this  i)urcha8e 
was  fixed  at  10,000/.  wmch  was 
duly  paid.  Mr.  Benelli  had  for 
many  years  been  aetiyely  engaged 
in  theatrical  speoolations,  and  the 


buamess  of  theatrical  a^ncy,  in 
transacting  negotiations  between 
managers  and  performensu  He  waa 
&miliar  with  the  continental  theft* 
tree,  and  with  their  local  politics, 
and  was  yery  well  acquainted  witii 
the  yarious  performers  who  would 
form  his  company,  so  he  enjoyed  an 
unusual  adyantage  in  bargaining 
with  them.  Not  only  did  thia  give 
him  confidenoe,  but  it  had  due 
weight  with  those  by  whom  he  was 
patronized— the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
and  the  other  noblemen  aad  gentle- 
men who  composed  his  committeet 
—and  gaye  security  for  the  paymdnt 
of  the  rent. 

Ebers  was  heartily  glad  of  thia 
arrangement,  which  promised  to  fri^ee 
him  fiom  the  responsibilities  of  a 
speculation  which  not  only  pzoved 
a  losing  one,  but  the  cause  of  per- 
petual amde^.  The  money  reoei  ved 
m>m  Benelli  assisted  in  repairing 
his  losses  during  the  two  previouii 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  payment 
of  the  io,oooZ.  purchaae-money  \?aa 
the  only  pajt  of  the  agreement 
which  Benelli  performed. 

The  season  of  i8a4  was,  therefore, 
xmder  the  management  of  Mr. 
Benelli,  who  undertook  the  respon- 
sibilities, though  nominally  Ebers 
continued  the  direction^  Benelli 
had  acarcely  entered  into  the  ar- 
rangement JoeSofCQ  he  repented,  and 
tried  eyery  means  of  withdrawing 
from  ii  Another  Chancery  suit 
commeuced,  and  a  new  flood  of 
litigation  opened  upon  the  Opera. 

Among  other  preparations  for 
the  season,  the  house  had  been 
newly  decorated.  An  excellent  com- 
pany had  been  engaged.  ^  Bofiaini 
and  his  wife  (Cblbran  Aossinl)  were 
engaged.  There  was  intense  excite* 
ment  in  musical  circles  regarding 
the.adyent  of  the  great  maestro. 
When  he  arriyed,  the  most  fMshion- 
able  houses  gladly  welcomed  him  ae 
a  ^:uB8t.  It  was  one  of  the  cqq* 
ditions  of  his  engagement  thalt  he 
should  compose  for  the  theatre  a 
new  opera.  This  he  neyer  did. 
Meedames  Bonzi  de  Begnis,  Veatris, 
and  Garadori,  with  Garcia  and 
Bemoiini^  were  the  ohief  singen. 
Madame  Catalani  appealed  again 
daring  the  season.  Ten  JWtaThaA 
elapsed  amoe  she  bad  been  last 
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luttd*  fitehadnoi^^iilareBgaefr- 
ment^  bat  perfomxed  for  a  oertein 
number  of  nightB.  It  vas  a  matter 
of  snrpriae  that  so  long  an  interval 
bad  inoctaced  no  greater  change  in 
this  dnger.  Bat  the  grand  aensa* 
tion  of  the  ieaaon  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Pasta.  The  ezoitement  she 
created  WHS  something  extraordinary 
-^i^ost  nnprecedented. 

The  dancers  were  Bonzi  Yestris, 
Le  Gros,  Idalise^  Grener,  Noblet^ 
and  JolieAomec.  Notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  the  anangranemts 
for  the  ballet,  the  danoers  did  not 
piodoce  that  eostacy  of  admiration 
and  delight  they  had  aronsed  in 
former  seasons. 

Althoogh  the  andienoes  this 
season  had  been  crowded,  and  the 
iBoejyts  swelled  by  the  total  aaa- 
pension  of  the  firee-list,  and  the 
general  refusal  of  orders,  the  loss  to 
Benelh  was  soch,  that  he  qnitted 
the  ooantry  heavily  in  debt  to  his 
perfcNrmers.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  raise  as  mnch  money  as  he  coold, 
and  actoally  advertised  for  sale  all 
the  scenery,  wardrobe,  and  pro- 
perties of  Uie  house;  bat  Ebers 
appUed  to  the  GhanoeUor  for  an 
injimction,  which  was  granted,  and 
the  sale  was  stopped.  The  per- 
&nnanoes  had  not  oenefited  by  the 
nxnnber  of  superfloous  engagements 
which  had  been  entered  into. 
BoAini  broke  his  oontract ;  his  wife 
bad  Bcucely  appeared  when  she  was 
oUiged  to  witndraw  in  &voar  of 
CSataUoii, '  by  whom  the  house  had 
gained  noticing.'  The  list  of  per- 
formers Bonn&d  well;  bat,  m)m 
dirars  canaes,  the  season  was  not  a 
Batii&otory  one.  'Thos,' says  Ebers, 
sadly, '  wiUi  a  new  management,  new 
performerB,  and  new  attractions  in 
every  d^nrtment,  the  enterprise  of 
this  year  experienced  the  faie  of  all 
imeeding  onea' 

On  Benelli's  disappearance,  Ebera 
was  plunged  in  heavy  difficulties. 
He  was  compelled  to  pay  the  per- 
fonnera,  being  respcmsible  for  the 
engagements.  A  perfect  army  of 
moneiary  troubles  was  arrayed  in 
antagonistic  force  against  him.  To 
escape  with  the  least  injury,  Ebers 
could  devise  no  phm  i^parently 
mocB  eligible  than  that  m  taking 
back  the  tbeotae^  andendaavoazing. 


by  eaatioas  and  diligent  manage- 
xa&ai,  to  retrieve  some  of  the  losses 
of  the  year.  Unhapmly,  Ghambera 
became  bankrupt  about  this  time 
(rSas),  and  as  he  had  accepted  two 
notes  from  Ebers  for  large  sums,  the 
claims  which  the  assignees  made  for 
payment  came  very  nnfortunately  in 
conjunction  with  the  claims  of 
others.  '  At  this  time,'  says  Ebers, 
'  I  almost  qnailed.' 

The  historv  of  the  difficultiea 
through  which  Mr.  Ebers  had  to 
strug^e  before  he  could  arrange  to 
openluB  theatre  is  a  tedious  and 
painftd  one.  But  he  did  succeed  in 
fighting  his  way,  and  was  actually 
abont  to  o(Mnmence  his  season  when, 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  first  day, 
he  was  prohibited  firom  holding  any 
performance  in  the  King's  Theatre 
until  the  building  had  been  sur- 
veyed by  architects,  and  reported  to 
be  safe.  In  this  new  strait,  Ebera 
was  puzzled.  However,  he  took 
the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
for  the  early  part  of  the  operatio 
season,  and  removed  his  company 
thither. 

The  news  of  these  difficulties  and 
perplexities  afforded  great  source  of 
merriment  to  Mr.  Taylor.  'Ah,  ah,' 
he  would  say  to  some  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, '  so  Ebers  is  done  np  at 
last— thought  what  he'd  do;  tney 
have  pulled  his  house  about  his  ears 
for  dome  purpose  r  Ebers  bore  him 
no  enmity  ror  these  little  playful 
sarcasms;  especially  as  they  were 
his  last,  for  he  died  that  year 
(i8«5). 

The  Opera  was  not  well  supported 
that  season.  The  singers  were 
Bonzi  de  Begnis,  Yeetris,  Garadori : 
Garda,  Gurioni,  Begrea,  Bemorim. 
It  was  difficult  to  obtaon  8in^;ers. 
Those  in  Italv  were  engaged  pnnci« 
pally  by  Barb^ia,  and  when  Ebers 
waa  making  his  arrangements,  the 
Gamival  season  was  approaching, 
therefore  nearly  all  the  singers  oi 
eminence  were  engaged  at  the  va* 
nous  theatres  in  Italy. 

Yelluti,  a  very  famous  singer  of 
the  time,  was  engaged.  As  he  re- 
ceived a  large  sidiu^  (a,3oo2.),  he 
undertook  tiie  duties  of  director  of 
the  music  as  well  as  those  of  leading 
male  smger.  M*  Boohsa  waa  di« 
rector  of  the  ocohaitra  and  eho- 
L  a 
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rus,  and  composer  of  the  music 
for  the  ballet.  Velluti  produced 
for  his  benefit  Rossinrs  opera  of 
'Aureliano  in  Palmira,*  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  legal  quarrel  of 
an  unusual  nature.  He  promised  to 
pay  the  chorus-singers  an  additional 
remuneration  beyond  that  of  their 
regular  engagement,  on  condition  of 
their  exerting  themselves  more  than 
ordinarily.  This  promise,  Velluti 
contended,  was  given  only  to  the 
male  singers.  '  The  ladies  went  to 
law,  and  having  brought  Velluti 
into  the  Sheriflfs'  Court,  gained  their 
cause,  one  of  them  officiating  as  ad- 
Tocate  on  the  occasion.' 

Madame  Pasta,  then  at  the  height 
of  her  fame,  was  also  engaged ;  she 
demanded,  and  obtained,  very  large 
terms.  The  most  exaggerated  ru- 
mours were  circulated  of  the  vast 
Bums  she  received.  In  engaging 
dancers.  Ebers  was  fortunate,  though 
the  ballet  was  by  no  means  so  suc- 
cessful as  it  had  hitherto  been  under 
his  management.  Mr.  Seguin,  as- 
sisted by  M.  D'Egville  (who  wae 
again  ballet-master,  with  a  salary  of 
1,300/.)  spared  no  exertions  in  form- 
ing a  superior  ballet.  Theodore 
and  Mdlle.  Pauline  were  the  chief 
dancers.  The  latter  became  a  univer- 
sal favourite;  she  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  with  a  light  sylph-like 
figure,  and  light  laughing  eyes, 

The  season  was  peculiarly  pros- 
perous towards  its  close;  but  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  in  bringing 
out  *  II  Crociato ' — which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  most  magnificent  style, 
and  really  regardless  of  expense — 
prevented  it  being  so  profitable  as 
it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Ebers  found  himself  again  a  loser 
to  the  extent  of  6,150/.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  alterations  at  the 
King's  Theatre  cost  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pounds.  The  rent 
of  the  other  theatre  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  repairs  was  294?. ;  the 
high  rent  of  the  King's  Theatre 
Ebers  was  obliged  to  continue  pay- 
ing as  usual  during  the  alterations. 
After  some  deliberation,  Ebers 
determined  on  again  trying  his  fate 
in  1826,  and  he  renewed  his  lease, 
which  had  expired.  His  expectation^ 
as  he  adnuts,  must  have  been  san- 
guine to  induce  him  to  accept  the 


theatre  at  the  terms  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Chambers  and  the  agents  of  that 
gentleman's  creditors,  the  rent  being 
increased  hx)m  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  However,  he  took  it 
at  that  rent  for  the  season  of  1826, 
and  engaged  Eonzi  de  Beg^nis,  Ves- 
tris,  Caradori,  Grarcia,  Curioni,  Be- 
grez,  Hemorini,  Sx.  Considerable 
efibrts  were  made  to  secure  Pasta, 
who,  in  the  height  of  her  fame,  was 
performing  in  Paris.  As  Beoelli, 
on  leaving  England,  had  left  the 
greater  part  of  her  salary  for  the 
past  season  unpaid,  the  prima  donna 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  accept 
another  engagement  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  but  said  that  she  would 
sing  for  Ebers  if  he  would  pay  the 
residue  of  Benelli's  debt  Even- 
tually, it  was  arranged  that  shvwas 
to  come  to  London.  When  she  ap- 
peared, there  was  an  immediate 
difference  perceptible  in  the  receipts 
and  in  the  aspect  of  the  bouse. 
Ebers  wished  to  engage  Madame 
Catalani,  but  the  terms  proposed  hy 
her  husband,  De  Vallebreque,  were 
BO  ludicrously  extortionate  that  he 
was  unable  to  agree  to  them,  and 
afterwards  inserted  the  articles  in 
his  'Reminiscences'  as  a  veritable 
curiosity.  The  dancers  were  Charles 
and  Ronzi  Vestris,  Conlon,  Madame 
Leblond,  and  Julie  Aumer.  The 
direction  was  agiEun  confided  to  the 
taied  hands  of  Mr.  Ayrton. 

The  alterations  at  the  King's 
Theatre  being  completed,  the  com- 
pany was  transferred  thither. 

The  expenditure  this  season  ex- 
ceeded the  receipts  by  a  larger  sum 
than  that  of  the  preceding  season. 
Unfortunately  ihe  suooesses  which 
Ebers  achieved  were  nullified  by 
the  weight  of  tbe  ever- increasing 
rent,  wluoh  rose  on  each  renewal  of 
the  lease. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Ebers  went  to  Puns 
to  obtain  singers  and  danceis.  He 
there  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  His 
friendship  with  the  former  led  to  a 
proposition  that  Barbaja  and  he 
(Ebers)  should  join  as  partners  in 
the  management  of  the  King's 
Theatre— Rossini  to  become  director 
of  the  music  and  the  performers,  the 
engagements  to  be  ocmdnoted  17 
Barbaja;  the  arrangements  for  the 
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Ullei»  letting  the  boxes,  and  atteod^ 
ing  to  tiie  snbecriben,  to  de>^t« 
on  Ebers^  Boenni  evidenoed  fiome 
anxuity  thsk  tluB  pzoponi  ahooldbe 
canied  into  e£feok 

The  chief  tangan  (1827)  vera 
Madame  GBndoa:  ZaofaeUi,  GalM, 
Gariom>  and  De  Begma.  There 
warn  m  gseat  effixt  made  to  obtaiii 
Madame  Malihran,  then  a  briUiant 
atar  in  •the  <mmtio  woiJd,  bnt  Count 
StMHSoldov  the  Qotemor  of  Milaui 
leiamd  to  aHov  her  to  d^art  unless 
aha  WW  leplaeed  by  a  pmna  donna 
ofecjuaitalepiandrepntatkaL  She 
daraanded  i^ooo^  for  two  months^ 
which  fibers  would  gbdlj  ha^e 
given  her.  Eben  was  al8»  mofllt 
desiioas  6t  engaging  Mdllev  Son- 
tog,  but  an  already  e&ting  engage^ 
aacnftt  predttdM  hev  frona  accepting 
ids  onera  An  effort  made  toseeurd 
IfaeaaraeesMof  Borto  was  not  mora 
sneeeBafal.*  Hie  te^piiied  loooZ., 
winch  WB0  lefoaed.  A  propodtioB 
waaihttimade  to  hiaifinr  hidf  the 
seaaoB,  bgriBossini^  at  £beis'  le* 
qnast,  bat  wt  this  offer'  he  beoanrt 
loriDufl;  and  swove^he  would '  go  to 
YeR>na<of  to' the  deril;  sodkier  than 
aeoapt  on  cngageaaent  Ux  half  a 
aeaaon.'  He  was  not*  engaged;. 
£Tei:y  ofaataole  w»^  thildwn  in  the 
waf  wfaeu'Ehera  sought  to  obtain  a 
fitst-rato  male  dflmcen  Paul  de- 
manded loooJ.,  whiah  Ebera  con- 
sidered SB  abaolute  eactortion ;  and 
when:  EbeTs*  agents  irished  to  en- 
gage Odttl^,  I>ubQiB--the  moaager 
of  the  Aoad^miev  "Who  waa  Paul's 
&iend*^^6velited  €oui9n^  conge 
from  bemg  granted.  MlW  Brooard 
tned  to  proeufe  Gouknk's  ooa^^bat 
the  meie  menlien  of  his  name  ^  put 
Dubds  In  such  a  Tioknt  rage,  wot 
aheactoidiiy  ran  cut  of  the  loom  in 
fear  of  more  aarious  eonsequenoes.' 
The  ballet  this  season  was  very  ist- 
ferior.  The  ctiffieultie^  which  oc- 
ourred  in  attemptifig  the  en^tage- 
meaft  of  aupenoi  artists  wme  almost 
inaurmiountBbie^-iao:  jealotts  was  the 
Administration  ef  Pads  of  the 
Stowtiii  of  the  London  Opera. 

indeed  £bera  was  nofc  porticu- 
lariy  fortunate  this  season  with  fais 
eogagaments.  Madame  Veetris  was 
engaged,  bnt  faer  prior  CDgagameat 
at  CoYent  Garden  would  not  permit 


hertoocmtinue.long  at  the  King's 
Theatre. 

Mr.  £bers  was  peibapa  one  of  the 
most  unlucky  mauagers  that  ever 
essayed  to  rule  at  the  Opera.  The 
losses  which  he  had  sustamed  in  the 
oourea  of  the  six  preceding  seasans^ 
together  with  ranous  causes,  had  so 
embarrassed  him,  that  the  rent  of 
the  theatre  wUs  now  in  arrear,  and 
the  assignees  of  Chambers  became 
impatient  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
claim.  In  i^e  beginning  of  tfao 
season,  iSay^  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  parties,  by  which 
ibe  aasignees  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  due,  on  certain  aeoorities 
being  gtwxL  About  the  month  of 
June,  howeter,  the  assignees  oond-  * 
dered  It  more  advaota^Dous  for  the 
estate  of  Ohambers  not  to  prolong 
their  forbeatanoe,  and  they  aoocmi- 
Ingly  put  an  agoift  into  the  receipt 
of  "^e  income  of  the  theatrew  Muck 
negotiation  passed  between  all  the 
paxties  ooncemed,  but  the  assignees 

Cdsted  in  the  determination  they 
formed,— ^that  Eben^  eonneotion 
with  the  theatre  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. It  was  their  intention  to 
take  the  establishment  into  their 
own  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors;  but  eiroumftta&ces  ren- 
dered the  execution  of  this  design 
impractiatble  or  ineligible. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
Bbets  was  unable  to  obtain  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease,  and  when  the 
close  of  the  season  was  approaching, 
hie  eaibarrassaients  caused  the  per- 
formances to  be  alnrtptly  disooa- 
tinued«  As  if  fortune  was  resolved^ 
at  the  ket  moment,  to  offer  him 
some  repamtion  for  bis  sufferings, 
the  season  of  1837  wais  attended 
with  the  least  loss  of  any  that  had 
passedunddir  his  management  The 
enormous  rent  alone  hindered  it 
j5x)m   being    profitable.     He  lost 

The  managerial  i^irone  being 
vacant,  propositicms  were  adrancea 
by  Mr.  Ayrton,  by  Signer  de  Begnis, 
and  subsequently  by  MM.  Laporto 
and  Laurent,  who  secured  ^e 
coYetod  sceptre.  They  commenced 
their  rule  with  the  season  of  1828, 
at  a  rent  of  8000?.  ECO 
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9  Cslr  in  Cfitre  ^wxti. 

BZ  TBI  AUTBOB  OF  '  GbABP  YOUB  NflXXUk' 

PARTIL 


Fhad  been  sommer  vhen  Roger 
Lewin  and  Creorgie  Fenton 
brought  fhdr  happiness  to  so  sor- 
rowful an  ending  by  the  impmdenoe 
of  their  love;  it  was  winter  now 
when  Mrs.  Bt  John  and  her  yonng 
siBter  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the 
great  drawing-room  (where  Georgie 
had  been  canght  and  had  her  ears 
boxed,  for  playing  chess  with  the 
secretary),  ontwardly  occupied  abont 
Bome  woman's  work,  though  in- 
wardly absorbed  in  their  own 
thoughtB,  pleasant  with  neither  if 
ominously  steadfiost  with  both. 

By  Mrs.  St  John's  advice  Mr. 
Hunter  had  of  late,  and  since  Ro- 
ger's departure,  refrained  fh)m  any 
very  open  demonstrations,  content- 
ing himself  with  merely  'paying 
attention'  to  Miss  Fenton— such 
as  sending  her  the  best  of  his  hot- 
house flowers  and  greenhouse 
grapes;  lending  her  pleasant  books 
to  read ;  insisting  (he  had  a  way  of 
insisting  very  arfitrarily,  if  quietly, 
on  a  pomt ;  and  a  great  dismolina- 
tion  to  Make  no  for  an  answer,' 
when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  '  yes ' 
instead)  that  she  should  ride  his 
little  half-Arab  Leila,  which  he  de- 
clared to  her  one  day  in  a  loud 
whisper,  he  had  bought  for  her  use 
alone— after  which  she  would  as  soon 
have  mounted  a  Royal  Bengal  tiger ; 
making  her  presents  of  outlandish 
curiosities,  of  which,  girl-like,  she 
was  very  fond ;  and  the  like.  All 
of  which  small  amenities  poor 
Georgie  knew  portended  more ;  and 
the  special  thought  now  agitating 
the  mind  of  each  sister  was—'  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  rash,  I  am  afraid  of 
her  yet,'  with  the  one;  and,  'I  wish 
he  would  say  it  out  plainly  at  once, 
and  then  I  should  have  done  with 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,'  with  liie 
other. 

But  neither  spoke.  Indeed,  there 
had  been  very  little  speaking  of  any 
kind  between  the  two  since  Roger 
went  away.     There  had  been  no 


complaining  fram  Georgie;  no  te- 
preaches,  no  tean— at  least,  not  in 
public;  but  she  had  silently  with- 
drawn herself  from  her  sister  as 
fh>m  a  declared  enemy,  and  lited 
with  her  as  with  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  They  sat  and  woriced  toge- 
ther in  the  morning— as  is  usual 
with  the  women  of  a  fiunily— while 
papa  dictated  lettara  and  his  esny 
on  said  speculation  to  his  new 
secretary  in  the  library,  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  in  the  dining-room,  read 
the  '  Times'  from  '  hair  to  nails,^ 
from  the  first  sheet  of  the  Dead  and 
Alive  to  the  hist  of  the  sales'  adver- 
tisements; and  they  drove  out  to- 
gether Bomethnes,  not  often;  and 
they  dined  at  the  same  table;  and 
sat  together  again  in  the  evening 
with  papa  and  Si  John  for  addi- 
tional companions;  and  there  their 
intercourse  ceased.  For  all  real 
purposes  of  sisterhood  they  were 
as  entirely  severed  as  if  in  separate 
houses.  A  state  of  things,  which 
be  sure  sister  Garry  made  12ie  most 
of,  when  indulging  in  confidential 
talk  with  the  neighbourhood;  bo 
that  little  Georgie  came  to  be  known 
throughout  Brongh  Bridge  as  the 
most  deoeitfol  little  varlet  in  the 
place, '  very  sweet  and  oharming  and 
all  that,  but  leading  that  poor  Mrs. 
St.  John  quite  a  dog's  life,  and  treat- 
ing her  abominably.'  The  only  per- 
sons who  stood  up  for  her  with  any- 
thing like  thoroughness  were  Charley 
Dunn,  and  his  great  ally,  Lonisa 
Globb.  All  the  Globbs  indeed,  sp(A:e 
kindly  of  her,  though  they  did  think 
her  a  great  many  degrees  too  slow 
and  wondered  at  her  for  not  being 
more  jolly.  But  these  two  were 
her  especial  champions,  and  never 
allowed  an  ill-natured  word  about 
her  to  pass  unchecked. 

Her  trial  had  changed  Geofgie. 
From  a  mere  ohUd  whose  main 
chancteristio  was  her  ciystallhie 
simplicity,  and  who  gave  herself  up 
to  love   and   pleasure  without  a 
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qnestion  of  to-morrow  or  how  was 
it  all  to  end?  Bhe  bad  become  a 
BiJent  and  reserred  woman,  with  a 
charge  to  maintain  and  a  treasove 
to  defend;  more  sweet,  perhaps, 
than  when  she  was  only  a  good^ 
tempered  girl  who  had  never 
known  a  Iroe  sorrow,  and  whose 
amiability  oame  more  from  the  ab- 
sence of  trial  than  from  the  pre- 
sence of  patience ;  but  so  quiet  and 
di8i»iitea,  so  unlike  the  blithe, 
bright  creature  whose  &oe  had 
toraed  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  graver 
partj  in  the  phaetcm  that  happy 
summer  dayl  It  was  all  for  the 
best  tiiough,  she  used  to  say  to 
hersell  Her  present  time  of  pro- 
bation would  steady  her,  and  make 
her  fitter  to  be  Boger's  wife  than 
she  would  have  been  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  and  perhaps  after  all — 
and  this  was  a  great  thing  for  her  to 
say—her  sonows  were  blessings  in 
disgmse  as  she  had  so  often  read, 
but  as  she  had  never  believed  be- 
fore. So  she  waited  and  hoped 
md  trusted  and  believed ;  and  i^ 
the  second  column  of  the  '  Times ' 
advertisement  sheet 

Of  course  she  received  no  letters. 
Boger  had  written  one;  but  getting 
no  answer  he  knew  what  had  become 
<tf  it,  and  that  it  was  quietly  re- 
posing in  Mrs.  Si  John's  desk; 
unless,  indeed,  she  had  made  an 
end  of  it  altogether,  and  burnt  it 
So  he  wrote  no  more,  not  wishing 
to  BSord  sister  Garry  food  for  either 
wrath  or  amusement  by  his  love. 
But  instead  of  the  post  he  subsi- 
dized the  '  Times.'  Every  Monday 
morning,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column,  appeared  these  words; 
'  Faithful  and  True :'  no  more.  Some- 
times, not  always  in  the  very  bad 
weather,  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
di^  the  same  announcement  oame 
again,  a  little  varied:  th^  it  was 
' "  Faithftd  and  True."  I  also.'  Mrs. 
St  John  oould  intercept  letters,  but 
rtfi^  could  not  touch  this.  She  used 
to  see  the  advertisement  with  the 
rest,  and  oomment  on  it  with  the 
rest;  laughing  at  the  idea  of  people 
oorresponding  in  such  a  manner, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  a  smuggler's 
trick:  she  had  heard  that  all  these 
queer  announcements  were  smug- 
gling messages;    but    she   never 


looked  at  Georgie  when  she  spoke, 
not  connecting  her  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  And  if  she  had,  the  quiet 
foce  bending  tranquilly  over  her 
work  would  have  told  her  nothing. 
It  was  a  secret  known  only  to  two 
people  in  the  world,  if  suspected  by 
a  tlurd— Charley  Dunn,  the '  rattle ' 
of  Brough  Bridge.  And  he,  happoi- 
ing  to  know  that  Boger  Lewin  had 
for  crest  a  mailed  hand  and  arm 
coupe  at  the  elbow,  with  the  motto 
'Faithful  and  True*  beneath,  and 
being  of  the  nature,  as  he  phrased  it, 
to  put  two  and  two  together  when 
he  wanted  to  make  four,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  not  too  rashly,  that 
'  little  Georgie  was  carrying  on  that 
game  was  she,  sly  little  puss  in 
boots  I'  and,  'who'd  have  ever 
thought  it!  but  mihi  beatil  how 
love  does  shapen  folks'  wits  to  be 
sure!— &ncy  sharpening  up  little 
Georgie  Fenton's  to  corresponding 
by  the  "Times!"  My  word!'  said 
Charley  to  himself,  thinking  it  all 
over,  a  little  doubtfully,  *  if  that 
vixen  of  a  sister  Carry  only  knew !' 

It  had  been  snowing  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  country  was 
almost  impassabla  A  few  of  the 
hardier  gentlemen  in  duck  shooting 
boots  and  rough  pilot  coats  went 
like  feathered  millers  from  house 
to  house,  carrying  ladies'  gossip  and 
dealing  out  scraps  of  local  neW&, 
acceptable  in  a  country  place  al- 
ways, but  doubly  acceptable  on 
days  when  every  one  else  was  con- 
fined to  four  walls  and  home  faces 
learnt  by  heart  years  ago.  Not 
always  by  heart  though;  but  by 
eyesight  and  brain,  which  is  more 
monotonous.  And  among  the  rest 
there  came  to  the  Hall  where  the 
Fentons  lived,  Charley  Dunn  es- 
corting Miss  Louisa  Globb;  and 
soon  after  them,  Mr.  Samuel  Harmer 
Hunter,  bent  on  his  second  grand 
proposal.  He  would  try  his  fortune 
this  once  again,  he  thought,  and  if 
she  was  still  obdurate  he  would  do 
— ^he  didn't  quite  know  what;  cut 
his  throat,  or  blow  out  his  brains, 
or  leave  Brough  Bridge  for  ever, 
or,  more  probably,  go  home  and 
be  verv  miserable,  and  drink  an 
extra  glass  of  whisky  toddy  to  make 
himself  sleepy,  and  so  insure  a 
good  night's  rest    He  was  rather 
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annoyed  whan  he  nw  the  ohetrao- 
tiye  Tidton  there  before  him;  but 
he  trusted  to  his  friend  Mrs.  fit 
John*  and  determined  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  day's  eyents:  a  day 
destined  to  be  of  supreme  import- 
anoe  to  more  than  one. 

Months  of  fatile  watching  had 
lulled  Mrs.  St  John's  fears.  Daily 
she  had  inspected  the  post-bag; 
but,  saye  that  first  letter  written 
the  day  after  Boger's  departure, 
nothing  had  oome;  imd  though  she 
still  asserted  her  right  of  looking 
first  into  the  bag,  and  apportioning 
the  letters  to  each,  yet  md  did  this 
rather  as  a  small  bit  of  magisterial 
authority  than  as  a  precaution* 
To-daj,  howeyer,  the  post  was  late, 
so  that  the  time  had  gone  by ;  her 
mind  was  occupied  with  Mr. 
Hunter ;  and  the  poetman  blew  his 
horn  BO  gently,  or  its  sound  was  so 
muffled  in  the  fast-fidling  snow, 
that  she  did  not  hear  him ;  and,  in 
fBiCt,  did  not  think  about  him  at  all. 
But  Georgie,  impelled  by  aome 
straoge  impulse— she  could  neyer 
understand  what — left  the  room 
when  she  heard  the  haJl-door  open, 
and,  receiying  the  bag  from  the  foot- 
man, unlocked  it  and  looked  at  the 
lettm.  For  a  moment  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  the  ground  seemed 
to  reel  under  her;  but  aha  had 
strength  and  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  thrust  one  lettor,  ad* 
dressed  to  herself,  unseen  into  the 
pocket  of  her  dress,  before  giying 
back  the  bag  to  the  seryant  to  take 
to  Mrs.  St  John.  Then  she  ran 
up  stairs,  scarcely  breathing,  and 
not  liying  so  much  as  feeling  Par 
radise  about  her;  and  when  she 
was  feirly  in  her  own  room,  she 
locked  the  door  and  bolted  it  too, 
and  sinking  into  her  chair  broke 
the  seal  of  her  first  loye-letter— the 
all  but  actual  presence  of  the  one 
she  loyed  and  who  loyed  her  1 

How  long  she  remained  there, 
wrapped  in  delicious  dreains,  she 
did  not  know;  but  all  this  time 
Mr.  Hunter  was  on  fire,  and  Mrs. 
St  John  on  thorns,  while  Charley 
Dunn  and  Louisa  Globb  looked  and 
wondered,  and  one  at  least  was  in 
the  dark,  if  the  other  was  half 
illuminated— a  good  guess  often 
proying  a  seryiceable  lanteni  when 


nothing  more  coo&Bsed  is  at  hand. 
At  last  Bister  Garry  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  With  a  flushed  face  and 
one  of  her  unmistakeable  glances, 
she  rang  the  bell*-a  little  too  yio- 
lently  iot  perfect  good  Ixeeding-- 
bidding  the  footman  tell  Flounce, 
the  maid,  to  go  look  for  Miss  lian- 
ton;  'and  remind  her,'  said  Mrs.  St 
John,  with  sarcastic  spite,  'that 
yiaitors  are  in  the  drawing>ioom.' 
Words  spoken  with  all  her  fiery 
temper  up  and  aliye,  to  Oharley 
Dunn's  distress  lest  his  feyourits 
should  feel  annoyed;  though  Mr. 
Hunter,  being  a  man  of  authorify, 
thought  she  showed  a  becoaung 
spirit  and  knew  when  to  tighten 
the  reins  to  fkerfeotion. 

But  Georgie  was  too  well  fortified 
to  feel  annoyed  at  anything.  The 
worst  she  felt  was  a  kind  of  sighing 
trouble  at  being  torn  away  ficom 
Boger;  but  knowing  that  she  coold 
meet  him  again  in  the  same  imy> 
and  at  the  same  plane,  this  yery  eyen- 
ing  and  for  countless  days  after,  she 
came  down  on  the  eummons  fiill  of 
pretty  blushes  and  ajxikagies  for  her 
rudeness. 

'I  think  I  must  haye  been 
asleep  r  she  said  laughing,  and 
opemng  her  ^es  wideattke  tell- 
tale timepiece ;  '  I  had  no  idea  I 
had  been  away  so  long.' 

'Oh!  you  need  not  be  asleep  to 
be  stupid,'  snapped  Biater  Garry  in 
a  fume.  'You  are  not  asleep  idl 
the  days  of  your  life,  and  I  am  sore 
you  are  neyer  anything  but  stupid! 
Just  like  you,  going  sitting  up- 
stairs without  a  fire  .on  a  oold  win- 
ter's day  like  this!' 

'Gome  and  warm  yourself.  Mis 
Fentcm,'  said  Mr.  Hunter,  making 
way  for  her  to  pass  between  him  and 
the  fire. 

'I  am  not  cold,  thank  you,' an- 
swered Georgie,  not  perhaps  onite 
so  graciously  as  she  might  naTO 
spoken.  But  then  one  does  not  like 
to  be  called  stupid  in  company ;  and 
it  is  but  human  nature  to  vent  one's 
displeasure  on  the  unoffending. 
Which  was  what  Georgie  did  when 
she  passed  Mr.  Hunter,  a  little  dis- 
dainfully, and  coaxed  herself  into 
a  chair  next  to  Gfaarley  and  Miss 
Louisa,  partly  because  it  was  the 
farthest  possible  from  the  iron  mar- 
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ebaat  and  Mm.  Si  John,  and  partly 
becaoae  a  thought  had  strodk  her 
QQ  entecmg  ibe  xoom,  and  die 
waoiad  to  'make  ap'  to  Charley 
Bnnn.  Dear  innooent  littto  girl! 
aha  was  so  tnaisparent  in  her  oajo- 


In  a  short  time  Mias  Louisa  left 
her  ^ace,  aad  olatteied  across  the 
loom  to  where  Mr.  Himter  sat  She 
moo  what  it  pleased  her  to  designate 
as '  dmnpers,'  and  they  made  a  noise 
like  a  company  of  diagooQS  striding 
over  the  floor.  At  least  this  was 
what  Mrs.  St  John  said  in  her 
peevishness,  heeanse  she  was  vexed 
at  the  'intrusion'  fitom  first  to  last, 
and  could  Bot  therelbre  see  any 
manner  of  good  in  the  intruders. 
Not  tiial  Miss  Louisa  cared;  sheonly 
laoghed  her  peculiarly  rollicking 
Ungh,  and  th^  she  attacked  Mr. 
Honter.whomshe^Taated  todosome^ 
thing  for  'society' — that  is,  she  and 
allher  set  wanted  him  to  grve  a  ball 
on  the  same  scale  and  as  cham^ 
iagly  managed  as  the  pio-nic.  When 
she  had  goosi  Qeorgie,  speaking 
lather  low  and -?ery  hurriedly^  said 
to  Charley,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Dunn !  come 
and  see  what  a  beautiful  tasselled 
fern  Lady  Scratchl^  gave  me  last 
week/  nsiag,  and  going  quickly  to 
the  (k)or  of  the  oonserratc^. 

Charley  followed  her;  and  when 
tiiey  were  st  the  furtfaw  end,  and 
oat  of  sight  <^  the  people  in  the 
dnwingHroom,  she  turned  to  him 
and  said,  still  speaking  hurriedly, 
'WiU  yoa  do  me  »  fovoor,  Mr. 
Bonn?' 

'  Yoa  know  I  will  if  I  can,  Miss 
Georgie;  a  thousand  and  one,  if  you 
lika' 

'Yes,  I  know  you  will ;  you  are 
so  good  to  every  one !  Well  then, 
if  a  letter  should  come  to  me  under 
coyer  to  you,  will  you  give  it  me 
quietly,  and  not  tell  any  one  about 
ity 

'  Yee^'  said  CSmriey,  looking  inno- 
cent 

'Yon  we  so  kind, and  I  am  so 
giateful  I'  said  little  Qeorgie,  putting 
oat  her  hand. 

'I  would  do  a  great  deal  for  you,' 
answeied  Gharl^.  'I  dcm't  care 
for  many  people  more  than  I  do  for 
you.  Miss  GeOTgie.' 

'  You  will  have  done  more  than 


any  one  in  the  world  has  ever  done 
for  me,  and  I  do  so  like  your  not 
asking  questions.'  And  Georgie 
gave  him  such  a  smile!  Had  it 
been  for  anytiiing  else  than  receiving 
a  letter  firam  her  lover,  it  would 
have  almost  upset  poor  Churley. 

'  I  donH  want  to  ask  questions ; 
I  know  idl  about  it,'  cried  Charley 
with  a  burst,  meaning  only  to  be 
honourabto. 

'You  knowril,  Mr.  Dunn?'  and 
Georgie  felt  as  if  she  was  gdng  to 
foint 

'Yes;  you  are,  or  were— !•  won't 
swear  to  the  tense— engaged,  or  some- 
tiling  like  it,  to  Boger  Lewin;  and 
your  sister  has  broken  up  every- 
thing, and  wants  you  to  marry 
Hunter  instead.' 

'Who  told  you  this?' 

'  You  did  yourself.' 

'I?*  cried  Georgie,  aghast; 
'when?  bow?  I  never  told  you, 
Mr.  Dminl' 

'  Yes  you  did ;  when  we  went  to 
iiie  i>ic4iio  at  Harrowfield  side;  I 
saw  it  all.  For  the  rest,  about 
Hunter,  I  know  only  what  every  one 
etee  knows,  and  is  talking  about' 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  two  doing 
doseted  hereP  cried  Mrs.  St  John's 
diarp  metallic  voice,  as  she  came 
briskly  into  the  conservatory.  'What 
has  Georgie  been  saying  to  you,  Mr. 
JHmn?'  she  added,  as  that  young 
lady,  rather  confusedly  and  without 
much  thought  of  shoulders  or 
crinolines,  pushed  by  her  and 
escaped. 

'Im  sure  I  dcmH  know,'  was 
Mr.  Charley's  ungalhmt  answer. 
'  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  any- 
how.' 

'  Oh,  stuff!  I  am  certain  she  has 
been  saying  something,'  persisted 
Mrs.  St  John.  'She  is  so  odd! 
Upon  my  word  I  think  she  is  halt 
mad  I' 

Mr.  Dunn  whistled.  '  Well  then,' 
he  said  after  a  pause,  'if  you  know 
so  certainly  that  she  and  I  have 
been  talking  secrets  or  concocting 
plots,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
what  they  have  been  all  about;' 
and  he  laughed  noisily. 

*0h!  that  kind  of  thing  wont  do 
with  me,'  said  Mrs.  St  John,  petu- 
lantly. 'I  thought  you  knew  me 
better,  Mr.  Dunn!' 
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'  But  how  the  denoe  caii  I  make 
Bomething  out  of  nothing'?'  ex- 
claimed Cliarley ;  '  if  you  know  so 
much  y<MX  ought  to  know  more; 
and  if  you  are  so  very  sure  that 
things  are  going  on,  you  ouu-lu  to 
know  what  tilings  they  aa-o,  for  1  m 
sure  I  don't !' 

'Don't  1)0  rudo,  Mr.  Dunn,'  re- 
torted Mrs.  St  John  angrily.  *I 
will  tuid  it  all  out,  you  may  l)0  sure 
of  that !  for  I  c^n  see  there  is  some- 
thing undt-rhand  betw(«Q  you  and 
Georgie,  and  I'll  not  bear  it,  so  I 
tell  you.' 

'  Come,  come !  no  quarrelling  be- 
tween fi-iends,'  cried  Charley.  *  That 
will  never  do!  never  pay  the  old 
woman  her  ninei)ence,  as  my  old 
friend  usod  to  say ;'  and  ho  took  her 
saucily  by  the  waist,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  the  charterecl  lil)ertino,  and 
made  her  laugh,  l>ecause,  as  she 
said,  'he  was  so  funny.'  Then, 
afraid  to  remain  longer,  lest  she 
should  tind  a  hook  somehow  where- 
on to  fiisten  the  quarrel  for  which 
she  was  ripe,  Charley  made  a  sign 
to  Miss  Louisa  Globb,  and  they  both 
went  away  into  the  wind  and  snow, 
smoking  cigars  '  like  a  house  a-tire,' 
siiid  Mr.  Charley  Dimn.  But  he 
was  not  alone  in  this  amusement; 
for  cigar-smoking  was  one  of  the 
Miss  (ilobbs'  peculiarities,  which, 
though  not  decidedly  sinful,  yet 
stood  midway  between  vice  and 
crime  in  the  Brough  Bridge  esti- 
mate of  morals. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  come  to  the  hall 
meaning  to  stay  to  dinner.  Things 
had  come  to  a  crisis  in  his  heart, 
and  the  sooner  the  mountain  of  sus- 
pense was  smoothed  downj  to  the 
level  of  certainty,  the  better.  He 
never  seriously  contemplated  that 
this  level  might  land  huu  in  the 
uncomfortable  swamp  of  rejection. 
He  was  too  proud  for  that — had  too 
high  a  top  to  his  head,  as  he  used 
to  say,  and  held  his  own  material 
advantages  too  dearly. 

The  retired  iron  merchant  was  by 
no  means  a  sentimentalist,  and  had 
no  very  romantic  ideas  of  love- 
making.  With  him  it  was  a  bnsi* 
ness  pretty  much  tiie  same  as  other 
businesses,  to  be  got  through  best 
when  undertaken  most  methodioally, 
and  ^th  least  fuss  or  disguise.   He 


had  no  notion  of  hiding  away  in 
corners  with  the  girl  he  wished  to 
make  his  wife,  and  there  essaying 
his  arts  of  persuasion  unassisted ; 
his  wooing,  like  his  iron  trade,  must 
1x3  done  in  the  face  of  day,  and  with 
the  world  and  the  family  for  wit- 
ness. In  accordance  with  which 
system,  he  opened  his  brief  so  soon 
as  the  dinner  was  at  an  end  and  the 
servants  had  withdrawn ;  and  there, 
once  again,  before  father,  sister,  and 
brother-in-law,  asked  Georgie  Fen- 
ton  solenanly,  'if  she  would  make 
an  honest  man  who  loved  her, 
happy,  and  consent  to  be  his  wife  ?* 

Imagine  a  girl  of  twenty  receiving 
an  offer  of  marriage  in  a  well- 
lighted  dining-room,  over  the  wine 
and  walnuts,  and  in  presence  of  all 
her  family  elders!  It  would  have 
been  painful  and  embarrassing  at  any 
time,  and  under  any  circumstance 
of  eitlier  indifference  or  love — but 
to-day! — the  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment were  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  disgust  With  Hyperion  Roger 
in  her  heart,  poor  LIr.  Hunter  was 
nothing  better  than  a  satyr,  and  a 
very  ugly  one,  to  Georgie  Fenton. 

'  You  say  you  will  not,  and  yoa 
really  mean  it  ?*  he  asked  as  much 
in  astonishment  as  sadness,  when 
Georgie  had  stammered  out  her 
refusal ;  for  he  never  could  under- 
stand why  she,  whose  fortune  would 
be  a  mere  song  when  her  father 
died— -as  he  had  good  reason  to 
know — could  not  see  her  interests 
more  clearly,  and  accept  what  waa 
undeniably  the  best  marriage  in  the 
country.  'What  is  there  against 
me,  l^Iiss  Fenton  ?  Tell  me  frankly ; 
why  do  you  dishke  me  so  much?* 

'There  is  nothing  against  you, 
and  I  do  not  dislike  you,'  said 
Georgie  in  a  low  voice.  *  But  find- 
ing fault  and  marrying  are  two 
separate  things;  and  though  I  do 
not  dishke  you  as  a  friend,  yet  I 
may  not  wish  to  marry  you,  ail  the 
same.' 

'  You  might  do  worse,  child,'  put 
in  the  father,  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter 
mutely  appealed. 

'  Absura  I  ridiculous  I  giving 
yourself  such  aursr  cried  Mn»  SU 
John.  '  What  am  you  be  dreaso- 
ing  of,  you  silly  girl,  to  refuse  bo 
good  an  offer>  and  so  kind  a  man?* 
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'  Do  Myoar  sirter  flUTB/ said  Mr. 
Bl  John,  peding  an  onmge.  He 
alwayt  played  oboms  to  Ms  wife's 
moEiologaefl,  and  fonnd  that  a  plei^ 
aanter  office  than  being  in  opposi- 
Mon.  WMoh  he  had  <nioe  tried  but 
neTer  repeated. 

'Ton  ask  what  is  impossible/ 
sold  Georgje,  looking  np  and  speak- 
ing more  boldlj  mm  was  nstod 
with  her,  a  little  desperately  too, 
as  if  at  bay.  '  Can  any  of  yon  ad- 
vise me  to  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
k>ve,  becanse  he  is  kindhearted  and 
has  money?  Is  that  marriage f 
with  a  scomfdl  emphasfs  <m  the 
word. 

'  Why,  what  else  is  it?'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hnnter,  pushing  his  griszled 
sandy  hair  straight  off  his  forehead, 
and  looking  bewikleved. 

'There  is  somethhig  behind  all 
Urfs/  cried  Mrs.  St.  John,  very  wrath- 
Mly ;  '  yon  wonld  not  be  so  CTces- 
slveiy  refined  and  particular  and 
all  that,  if  yon  had  no  other  feeling  1' 

'  And  if  I  faBTe?*  said  Georgfe,  with 
her  flice  all  a-flame. 

'  Then  yon  onght  to  be  ashamed 
of  yomself,  Miser  sneered  Mrs.  St 
John. 

'  Why  more  ashamed  of  myself 
than  yon  were  of  yonrself,  when 
yon  married  Mr.  8t.  John,  and  said 
that  you  loved  him?*  retorted 
Cteorgle. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  be  impudent, 
I  shall  leave  the  room,'  said  sister 
Cany,  in  a  rage. 

'  Mrs.  Si  John!  now  don't,  pray  1 
Mrs.  Si.  John!'  exchdmed  Mr. Hun- 
ter, annoyed  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken,  and  quite  understanding  tiiat 
little  GeoTgie  was  not  the  kind  of 
person  to  be  driven  save  by  him- 
bM  *  Leave  IGss  Fenton  time  for 
reflection,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
0ee  her  duty  better ;  and  do  as  I 
and  all  her  friends  desire.  She 
must  see  that  it  is  her  duty:  she 
only  wants  tima* 

'No!  no!  Mr.  Hunter!'  cried 
Georgie.  'Ihavehadtime!  Thisis 
not  the  first  time  you  have  done 
me  this  honour,'  she  added,  Mohing 
herself  up  witli  some  difficulty  after 
a  pause :  it  is  so  hard  to  be  poUte 
when  one  is  disgusted  I  'and  indeed, 
Mr.  Hunter^  if  you  have  any  real 
kMne»fbr  meitwiU  be  the  last. 


It  is  very,  vwy  diutiessing  to  me: 
of  course  it  isl'  she  said;  and  then 
breaking  down  entirely,  and  with 
no  fturther  hope  of  manfdl  fight  in 
her  rile  wentover  to  where  her  Mbet 
sat,  and,  kneeling  down  liy  him,  laid 
her  head  on  hii  knees,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  womanly  sanctuaar  of 
tears.  'Papal'  she  sobbed,  'do 
not  let  them  teaze  me  sol  Take 
my  part,  papa,  and  do  not  let  them 
make  me  so  unhappy.' 

'  I  think  she  must  have  her  own 
way,  Hunter,'  said  vacillating  old 
papa,  smoothing  her  hair.  '  Ton 
are  not  the  man  to  want  a  forced 
wife.'  (He  was  though :  he  wanted 
the  f^fllment  of  his  will  as  much 
as  of  his  lovci  and  only  ob^eotod  to 
driving  when  he  did  not  hold  the 
winp,  and  when  he  saw  the  little 
ereature  was  'turning  down  all 
manner  of  streets'  where  she  had 
no  business  to  go,  by  the  chunsy 
goadings  of  others.)  '  Let  the  ques- 
tion rest  f(»r  ^e  present  She  is 
very  young,'  apologetically ;  '  and 
though  you  know  tihiat  I  would  like 
it  better  than  anything  that  could 
be  proposed,  still,  if  she  don't  take 
it  in  that  light  you  had  bett^  leave 
her  alone.' 

'  Thank  you,  dearest,  best  napal' 
cried  Georgie,  taking  his  hanos  and 
kissing  them;  'you  are  my  own 
dear,  dear  papa,  and  I  k>ve  you  so 
much  I* 

'  How  can  you  be  so  weak,  papa  1' 
cned  Mrs.  St.  John,  dashing  up  from 
her  seat  and  nearly  upsetting  a  de- 
canter; 'you  know  what  all  this 
encourages;  and  yet  you  condescend 
to  act  as  advocate  to  a  penniless 
adyentuier  by  giving  way  to  her 
fimcies  like  tmsl  Do  you  want  her 
to  marry  a  beggar-Hi  mere  nobody, 
after  all?  Do  you  want  her  to 
marry  Boger  Lewin?  I  dare  say 
she  will  say  ves,  and  thank  you  fiist 
enough  then  r 

*  My  dear,'  said  |)apa,  very  an- 
grily, '  wash  your  Imen  at  home ; 
you  need  not  puMish  your  sister's 
indiscretions !' 

But  the  '  great  word'  had  been 
launched,  and  Mr.  Hunter  knew 
now  the  reason  of  his  otherwise  in- 
explicable fate.  The  whole  scene  of 
tiie  dog-cart  and  the  pio-nic  flariied 
across  him,  and  he  w(mder0d  at  his 
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past  blindnees.  Like  most  masters 
over  many  men,  Mr.  Hunter  had  a 
profound  contempt  for  all  under- 
lings. It  was  not  the  personal  con- 
tempt of  the  aristocrat  looking 
down  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
pedigree  on  the  muddier  multitude 
below,  but  the  contempt  of  the 
successful  man  who  had  made  him- 
self, and  who  knew  no  reason  why 
all  men  should  not  make  themselves 
as  he  had  done.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  self-help  run  into  aggressive- 
ness, success  rampant  over  worth. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  worth  in  hia 
eyes  where  there  was  not  success, 
and  the  want  of  money  was  with 
him  synonymous  with  the  want  of 
both  gifts  and  virtues.  '  No  man 
who  is  poor  can  be  worth  his  salt 
either  intellectually  or  morally,'  he 
used  to  say ;  '  and  those  who  iiEul 
never  deserve  to  succeed.'  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  did  not  rank 
failure  in  love  as  of  the  number  of 
a  man's  deservings. 

With  these  prinoiplee,  then,  it 
can  easily  be  understood  what  he 
felt  when  he  heard  that  he  had  a 
rival,  and  a  successful  one — for  so 
he  argued  from  Mrs.  St  John's 
manner — in  a  mere  copying  clerk; 
(he  laughed  at  the  title  of  secretary 
as  a  silly  euphuism  established  for 
pride) ;  a  young  fellow  not  making 
a  hundred  a  year,  und^  the  orders 
of  a  testy  old  fool  like  Mr.  Fenton; 
a  mere  upper  servant  in  the  house, 
not  higher  than  the  governess  or 
the  tutor,  and  scarcely  above  the 
favourite  lady's-maid  or  the  oonfi* 
dential  man.  A  copying  clerk  to 
be  preferred  to  him,  Samuel  Hcur- 
mer  Hunter,  owning  the  largest 
property  and  the  longest  puree  for 
twenty  miles  round  1  The  only 
thing  that  could  have  made  him 
really  angry  with  Gtorgie  Fenton, 
or  that  could  have  induced  him  to 
withdraw  his  suit,  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  di^race  with  which 
she  had  voluntarily  covered  herself, 
and  the  degradatioa  which  aha  had 
wilfully  chosen.  She  might  as  weU 
have  professed  an  attachment  for 
the  groom  as  for  a  yotmg  man 
living  on  the  unassisted  work  of  his 
own  hands,  and  making  a  hundred 
a  year  for  inoome,  not  more. 

'It  is  a  most  unfortunate  dis- 


covery,' he  said,  and  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  solemn  whatever 
he  had  discovered,  *  and  if  you 
please,  Mrs.  St.  John,  we  will  say 
no  more  about  it  No  talking  can 
make  it  better,  and  too  much  will 
be  sure  to  make  it  worse.  I  am 
sorry.  Miss  Georgie,  very  sorry;  I 
had  hoped  better  things  of  you: 
but  let  all  that  pass  now;  dreams 
must  come  to  an  end  some  time; 
the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps.' 

'  See  what  your  wicked  folly  has 
done!'  cried  sister  Carry,  almost 
crying  with  anger,  '  lost  ns  the  best 
friend  we  have  ever  had !' 

*Ah!  that's  truel  Idid  not  think 
of  that,'  said  papa  uneasily,  taking 
hki  hand  off  George's  hair,  and 
glancing  up  at  Mr.  Hunter.  But 
he,  balancing  his  dessert  knife  over 
his  finger,  mechanically  adjusting 
the  pivot,  neither  heard  nor  saw 
it  was  only  later  in  the  evening  that 
the  reool  lection  dawned  on  him 
that  Mr.  Fenton  owed  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  that  the  St 
Johns,  too,  had  managed  to  nego- 
tiate a  pretty  little  loan  on  their 
own  acooimt  And  as  he  thought 
of  this,  his  face  grew  dark  and  his 
heart  hardened. 

'  You  have  one  comfort  to  take  to 
bed  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  St  John,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night, '  you  have 
ruined  your  father  and  me,  and 
made  youself  a  beggar.' 

'  I  am  very  s(«Ty,'  said  Georgie^ 
gently,  *  but  I  cannot  sell  myself  to 
put  things  straight   I  will  work  for 

gapa  and  myself,  and  do  all  I  can 
onestly;  but  I  oemnot  nuury  a 
man  I  do  not  care  for  because  papa 
owes  him  money;  nor,'  said  httle 
QeoTgie,  lifting  up  her  eyes  and 
spea&ig  steadily  in  spite  of  her 
sister's  angry  glances,  '  do  I  think 
it  right  to  fail  a  man  I  do  love,  and 
who  loves  and  trusts  to  me.' 

Saying  which  she  vanished  into  her 
own  corridor,  and  Mrs.  St  John  was 
left  to  digest  this  bitter  pill  of  her 
young  sister's  inde|)endenoe  imd 
confession  as  she  best  could. 

'Don't  tell  me,  St  John,'  she 
said  to  that  much  endurinfir  man, 
when  the  confidence  of  night  was 
between  them;  'she  corresponds 
with  him  somehow.  Don't  I  kdow 
what  girls  are  nmde  of?  not  one  in 
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ft  tiionsand  has  the  strenglh  or  oon- 
zage  to  trust  what  Ihe  j  don't  see, 
ai^  oertainly  iK>t  one  in  a  thousand 
WDold  beliere  a  man  eonstaat  unless 
he  told  them  so  half  %  dozen  times 
a  week,  and  a  man  ever  so  £u*  away 
too!  Dan't  tell  me  indeed!  That 
yonng  seonndrel  writes  to  her  some* 
how/ 

'  Perhaps  so^  Oany/  said  Mr.  St 
John,  meekly,  '  yon  onght  to  know 
best' 

'  I  shonld  think  so!'  said  Garry, 
snorting.  '  fiat  what  shall  we  do, 
St  John,  if  Mr.  Hnnter  takes  against 
ns,  as  he  most  likely  will  ?  we  are 
flU  in  his  power,  yon  know;  papa, 
and  you  and  I — ^what  shiUl  we  do? 
He  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  that  I  oan 
teUyour 

*  We  must  do  the  best  we  can, 
Carry.' 

'  ^e  best  we  can!  that  is  jnst 
like  yoo,  8t  John!  always  some 
itapid  commonplace  that  helps  no 
one!  Of  course  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can,  no  one  doubts  that,  bnt 
what  is  tiie  best,  you  stupid  fel- 
hwV 

'  We  must  wait  and  see,  my 
dear.' 

'  Bnt  I  won't  wait  and  seeT  cried 
irascible  Mrs.  St  John,  ^lo  wanted 
everything  settled  now  before  mid-^ 
night 

*  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged, 
my  dear,'  said  l£^  St  Jc^,  sleepily : 
then  turning  on  his  side  he  gram- 
bled  out,  *0h!  bother.  Carry! 
dotn't  worry. any  longer,  and  do  for 
hearen's  sake  go  to  sleep  and  hold 
your  tongne,'  goaded  by  iroesistible 
drowsiness  to  this  most  unusual  act 
ofself*flssertion. 

'  What  a  hfute  yon  are,  St  John !' 
muttered  his  wife ;  '  you  deserve  to 
be  ruined.  But  St.  John  was  snoring, 
and  her  anger  might  have  been  left 
nnsaid. 

'  What  can  you  be  going  out  for !' 
cried  Mrs.  St  John,  the  next  day, 
when  little  Georgie,  in  hat  and  coat 
and  unoompromifiing  balmorals,  pre- 
pared to  set  out  into  the  snow  with 
as  miBsh  zeal  and  conrage  as  Miss 
Lonisa  Globb  hersdf. 

'  I  haye  been  in  the  house  so  long,' 
retomed  G!eorgie  eyasiyely;  'and  I 
am  going  to  the  yillage.' 

'Why?' 


'For  a  walk,'  replied  Geoigie 
steadily. 

'Stuff!  you  hare  some  other  rea- 
son, I  know,'  said  her  sister  in  hear 
highest  key. 

'Yon  had  better  find  ont  what  it 
is,  then,'  answered  Georgie  walking 
out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

'  She  has  gone  to  post  a  letter  1' 
said  Mr&  St  John,  aloud.  And  for 
once  she  was  right ;  suspicion  flood- 
ing  the  mind  at  tunes  with  a  won- 
derful amount  of  clairvc^ranoe.  'But 
I  will  take  care  that  she  has  ncme  in 
return.  How  the  little  minx  oan 
have  learnt  his  address  I  do  not 
know:  there  has  been  no  letter  for 
her— that  I  oan  swear  to  1' 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  she 
iliought  of  yesterday,  and  her  sister's 
long  abseiMe,  and  thoi—had  her 
strange  oonfierenoe  wi^  Oharley 
Bmm  any  meaning  in  it?--any 
occult  connection  with  this  disgrace- 
ful matter?  The  more  she  pcm- 
dered  the  more  she  suspected,  and 
the  more  she  floundered,  seeing  bat 
dimly. 

She  watched  Ihe  postbi^  yigi- 
lantly  after  this,  on  the  time-ho- 
nouied  principle  of  the  steed  and  the 
stable-door ;  and  felt  more  than  ever 
sure  that  somethnig  was  going  on, 
unlmown  to  her,  by  the  veiy  quiet- 
ness and  serenity  of  her  sister.  She 
never  thought  of '  Faithful  and  True,' 
in  the  '  Times ;'  or  noticed  that  Mon- 
day was  always  a  specially  bright 
day  with  Georgie,  at  that  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday — ^unless,  indeed,  the 
weather  was  too  bad  for  even  gen- 
tlemen in  duck-shooting  boots,  or 
the  Miss  Globbs — she  invariably 
walked  to  the  village,  where  she 
posted  a  certain  letter  with  her  own 
hands.  This  last  &ct,  indeed,  she 
ooxdd  not  have  known  by  any  method 
short  of  bribing  Mrs.  Twoshoes  the 
postmistress,  who  was  not  to  be 
bribed;  though  she  might  have 
judged  of  all  the  rest  Her  uneasi- 
ness was  at  its  height  when  Charley 
Dunn  called,  a  few  days  after  the 
fEimous  Hunteriau  mishap;  and  he 
and  Georgie  again  retreated  to  the 
conservatory,  where  Mrs.  St.  John 
found  them  a  few  minutes  after- 
wufds,  Georgie  very  red  and 
Oharley    suspiciously   nonchalant. 
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pretending— she  conld  see  it  was 
nothing  but  pretence — to  be  exa- 
mining the  femg  again ;  as  if  they 
cared  so  much  for  ferns,  they  must 
go  in  and  look  at  them  every  three 
or  four  days ! 

Oh,  Mrs.  St.  John !  if  you  could 
have  looked  through  the  scretm  of 
plants  and  stands,  as  you  came 
pattering  bo  quickly  and  yet  not 
quickly  enough,  acrass  the  drawing- 
room,  you  would  have  w^en  Mr. 
Dunn  slip  into  your  sister's  hand 
a  letter  written  in  the  ex-secre- 
tary's broad  and  clear  handwriting; 
you  would  have  seen  her  rapid  ac- 
tion of  gratitude  and  Charley's 
brightened  face;  and  you  would  have 
imderstood  far  more  than  you  do 
now,  when  you  find  them  merely 
pottering  alx)ut  the  flowers,  as  you 
say,  standing  at  quite  a  respectable 
distance  from  each  other,  and  talk- 
ing of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
worth  even  your  sharp  ears  to 
catch  1 

'I  am  sure  that  something  is 
gCHng  onl'  said  Mrs.  St  John, 
again:  and  again  she  resolved  to 
watch  and  see. 

But  love,  who  laughs  at  look- 
smiths,  laughs  much  more  at  sisters : 
and  when  the  wit  of  Brough  Bridge 
took  his  departure,  there  was  no 
power  in  all  the  house  to  prevent 
little  Georgie's  rushing  into  her  own 
room,  locking  the  door,  and,  half 
blinded  by  tears  and  excitement, 
reading  again  and  again  this  second 
letter  from  her  lover — ^this  second, 
and  the  last :  for  on  the  following  day 
Eoger  was  to  sail  for  China,  as  he 
had  told  Georgie  in  the  first;  and 
which,  indeed,  was  his  reason  for 
writing  at  all,  braving  the* fate 
of  Mrs.  St  John's  hands  and  eyes, 
in  his  ^ixiety  that  his  darling  should 
have  as  little  cause  for  sorrow  as 
might  be. 

'And  now,'  he  said,  'not  even 
"Faithful  and  True"  could  reach 
her ;  and  they  must  both  live  on  &ith 
alone :  he  in  a  land  of  barbarians,  and 
she  among  the  temptations  to  dis- 
trust and  forgetfulness  of  home.  It 
would  l)e  only  for  a  few  years ;  and 
then  he  would  return,  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  claim  her  hand  even 
from  her  father,  and  able  to  keep 
hef  M  she  should  be  kept  wben  he 


had  got  her.  She  was  to  believe  in 
him,  as  he  believed  in  her ;  and  if 
she  wavered  for  any  cause,  save  her 
own  ^deliberate  desire,  she  was  to 
think  of  him  as  hving  only  in  and 
through  her  love ;  and  that  if  this 
was  \\ithdrawn,  he  should  die, 
having  nothing  more  to  live  for. 
But  he  did  not  think  she  would 
change,  for  he  believed  in  her  as  in 
himself.' 

It  was  an  earnest,  fervid,  loving 
letter,  and  fed  poor  Georgie's  soul 
with  joy,  even  while  it  filled  it  with 
anguish  at  the  greater  gulf  of  sepa- 
ration which  it  opened.  And  yet, 
she  thought,  if  it  should  be  really 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end ! — if 
this  exile  to  China  was  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  ending  their  sus- 
pense;— if  in  a  few  years'  time — 
'and  years  fly  fast,'  said  httlo 
Georgie  with  her  lips,  following  the 
accustomed  formula,  though  in  her 
heart  she  felt  that  they  lagged  with 
frightful  slowness,  laden  as  they 
were  with  love  and  hope  deferred — 
he  should  return,  and  be  sa  he  said, 
able  to  make  her  his  wife!— well, 
then  Uus  present  sorrow  would  bo 
all  forgotten,  and  they  would  come 
to  i^eir  happiness,  none  the  le<=;s 
lovingly  blessed  for  having  suffered. 
In  which  mood,  half  resigned  and 
half  despairing,  but  resolute  in  hex 
love  and  faiih,  Georgie  Fenton 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillows,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

After  that  day  she  neither  read 
the  second  column  in  the  '  Times ' 
nor  went  to  Brongh  Bridge,  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  either. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  not  a  man  of  any 
refinement  or  real  generosity.  He 
was  too  arbitrary,  too  selfi^,  and 
with  too  httle  regard  for  the  fael- 
ings  of  others;  he  thought  too 
much  of  money,  and  had  too  high 
an  opinion  of  himself;  he  was  too 
material,  and  too  rudely  '  common- 
sensical,'  as  he  used  to  call  himself 
to  be  refined.  What  he  cared  for 
most  in  life  was  to  have  his  own 
way ;  and  when  he  ooold  not  have 
that,  he  had  no  very  great  interest 
in  anything.  It  had  been  his  will 
that  he  should  make  Georgie  Fen- 
ton his  wtfe.  Hitherto  she  had  re- 
fused him,  certainly,  but  with  so 
mnohgentlenesa  and  sweatDan  thai 
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he  migirt  eaoly  tekte  himflalf  aa  to 
the  xQftdmg  of  the  fdtvure,  and  belkya 
that  she  ooold  be '  brooig^t  xD«iid«' 
Not  knowing  of  any  xrnl,  and  atire 
to  bm  own  eligibilitj,  he  ooukl  not 
chooae  but  koTdonand  hope;  but 
now;-*-while  he  tbouflht^  his  face 
graw  very  dack,  exd  hia  heart 
hardened  imd  hacdoned  till  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  haxden  itaelf  into  atone 
ontright 

'They  shall  pay  for  iti'  than  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  rising  fnna  hia  stiff 
higk-badced  chair  and  walking 
about  the  roooL  'They  fiiiall  learn 
what  it  18  to  insult  money  and  to 
brave  power  1'  Ihia  he  said  with 
his  hand  an  his  writing-table,  in  the 
lelt*hand  drawar  of  whieh  was  Mr* 
FentoQ^a  aeknowledgment  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  lent  by  Mr. 
Sanmel  Hacmer  Hunter,  docketsd 
with  an  ion  signed  by  Stephen 
St  John,  and  beaciag  in  the  body 
of  it  these  words,  'Five  thousand 
pounds.'  Fifteen  thousand  pounds 
had  hia  wooing  of  little  Georgie 
cost  him :  and  the  result  had  been 
—an  upper^ervanti  not  worth  a 
hondred  a  jme,  pKetared  before 
him! 

'They  shall  pay  to  itT  again 
said  Mr.  Hunter,  seating  himself  at 
the  taUe>  and  wiitiag  to  his  lawyer. 
'  Qood-na^ozed  as  I  hare  always 
boffli  to  them,  they  shall  learn  tb^t 
I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  im* 
puiily,  and  that  if  th^  haye  thought 
to  make  a  oatspaw  of  me,  tiiey  have 
beoi  gtieYousIy  mistaken.' 

Theiy  had  thon^t  nothhig  of  the 
kind;  and  Mr.  Hunter  knew  they 
had  not :  bat  when  men  are  angry 
they  are  inyariably  unjust :  and  Mx. 
Samuel  Harmer  Hunter  was  ai^^. 
Wherefone,  he  wrote  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Pike,  his  lawyer,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  reooyer  these  two 
debts,  tmd  be  quick  about  it;  and 
that,  for  certain  private  reasons  not 
necessary  to  go  into,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  show  &Toar  or  even  le- 
niency. A  fiery,  red-hot  epistle,  not 
like  kis  usual  calm  and  well* judging 
instructions ;  which  made  Mr.  Pike 
purse  up  lus  mouth  and  whistle 
softly  to  himself,  seeing  deep  into 
the  millstone.  But  this  was  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  Boattea  beneath  his  annoor. 


and  for  oooe  paasion  triomphad 
over  calculatiiMi.  When  he  had 
written  his  letter^  he  felt  happier; 
for  now  that  the  war  had  begun,  it 
did  him  good  to  feel  that  he  had 
carried  reprisals  into  t'be  enemy's 
very  camp,  and  had  burnt  their 
homesteads  about  their  ears. 

The  fiunily  had  foreaeen  nothing 
of  all  this.  They  had  felt  it  an 
unpleasant  mischance  thatQeorgie 
shoald  have  refused  ao  good  an  offer, 
and  they  had  ooasidered  the  fifteen 
thousand  pounds^  which  her  mar- 
riage would  have  wiped  out  of  their 
bodDs  altogelhar,  as  an  unoom* 
fortaUe  debt  which  had  now  to  be 
paid— some  time.  But  as  fer  any 
open  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  df 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  spite  of  Mjts.  Si 
John's  fiwtfol  forebodings  which 
were  only  temper,  counting  on  his 
love  for  Georgie  .too  oonfidently, 
they  expected  it  as  littie  as  a  snow- 
storm in  July.  When,  therefere, 
tiiey  received  Mr.  Pike's  letters,  the 
one  addDeesed  to  Mr.  Fenton  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  fit  John,  lequiiing 
r^iaymeat  of  the  moneys  advanced 
to  ibem  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hanner 
Hunter  at  their  eariiest  possible 
convem^ioe^  which  meant  incon^ 
venieaoe,  it  was  as  though  a  live 
bomb^ahell  had  bunst  among  them, 
and  tiiey  did  not  at  first  know  how 
much  any  one  had  suffered. 

'  This  is  your  doing  I'  said  Mrs. 
Si  John  to  Georgie,  showing  her  the 
letter  and  not  sorry  to  m^e  her 
the  first  victim.  'See  what  your 
wickedness  has  brought  on  poor 
father  I  You  have  ruined  him,  and 
us,  and  every  one  1'  die  added,  with 
a  vague  generality  of  despair. 

'  I  am  very  sons,  Carry,*  replied 
Greorgie  kindly,  a  little  frightened 
too;  'but  I  cannot  see  how  I  can 
help  ii' 

'  Yes,  you  can ;  you  see  and  know 
quito  well,  so  don't  be  a  hypocrite  I ' 
said  sister  Carry >  tartly.  'If  you 
would  do  as  you  ought ;  if  you  were 
a  good,  and  dutiful,  and  viriuous 
girl,  and  say  that  you  would  marry 
Mr.  Hunter,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  more  annoyance 
then?' 

'  But  I  cannot  marry  hun,'  said 
Geozgie,  firmly. 

'How  can  yon  tdk  luoh  noo- 
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sense,  and  tell  snch  stories !'  cried 
her  sister.  '  Why  do  you  not  say 
"will  not"  instead  of  "cannot?" 
I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
you  but  your  own  obstinacy  and 
wicked  self-will?* 

'  Yes,  there  is,'  said  Georgie, 
'  there  is  honour.' 

'  Bah !'  said  her  sister, '  you  are 
a  perfect  idiot,  Georgina !  I  declare 
you  are !' 

*  Well,  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not 
marry  a  man  I  do  not  love,  lx3cause 
you  speculated  on  my  doing  so,  and 
borrowed  money  which  now  you 
have  to  pay,'  cried  Georgie,  with 
spirit.  '  If  you  think  it  right  to  try 
and  sell  your  sister  for  so  many 
thousands,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
allow  myself  to  be  bought  !* 

Whereat  she  walked  out  of  the 
room  in  anger,  and  her  sister  saw 
her  no  more  for  that  morning. 

Anger,  indeed,  was  the  prevailing 
feeling  just  now  at  the  Hall.  Mr. 
Fen  ton  was  angry  with  his  daughter, 
St.  John,  for  having  lured  him  by 
false  hopes  to  ask  this  loan  of  Mr. 
Hunter ;  he  was  angry  with  his  son- 
in-law  for  countenancing  it,  and 
with  the  iron  merchant  for  acceding 
to  it ;  and  most  of  all  was  he  angry 


with  little  Georgie,  hitherto  the 
light  of  Ids  eyes,  for  harbouring  a 
naughty  love  for  an  undesirable 
young  man  whom  he  had  dismissed, 
and  for  refusing  to  make  things 
straight  by  not  following  her  plain 
line  of  duty.  Mrs.  Si  Jolm  was 
angry  with  her  father  for  not  insist- 
ing, with  Mr.  Hunter  for  not  per- 
severing, and  with  St  John  with 
whom  she  was  always  angry  neither 
more  nor  less  than  usual ;  but  she, 
too,  most  of  all  with  Georgie  for 
refusing.  And  Georgie  was  angry 
with  all  of  them,  for  the  cool  way  in 
which  she  had  been  disposed  of, 
bought  and  sold  like  a  bale  of  mer- 
chandize, and  mortgaged  even  be- 
fore possession.  So  that  spirits  were 
not  very  cool  or  comfortable  at  this 
time,  and  the  future  looked  as  dark 
and  stormy  as  the  present.  One 
thing  only  seemed  too  certain — Mr. 
Samuel  Harmer  Hunter  was  not 
going  to  play  the  generous  creditor  : 
and,  though  not  a  cruel  man,  nor 
a  bad  one,  still,  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  rather  reduce  his  old 
friends  to  the  dust  and  ashes  of  ruin 
for  revenge,  than  quietly  lose  his 
money  to  benefit  the  fomily  of  Roger 
Lewin's  future  wife. 
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r^  yoa  are  an  invalid,  and  put 
yoor  faith  in  medicated  linsings, 
wliether  applied  in-  or  ez-temally, 
jroo  had  better  go  to  Canterete^ 
Bognei^  de  Bigorre,  or  St.  Saaveor, 
and  do  there  as  iavalida  do,  Onoe 
arri?ed  there,  you  soirender  your- 
self,  body  and  sonl,  into  the  hands 
of  the  looal  water  doctor.  Yoa  are 
hU;  you  belong  no  more  to  your- 
self; you  are  under  his  complete 
and  sole  direotion.  You  steep  and 
aoak  your  person  the  prescribed 
oumb^  of  minutes,  and  swallow 
your  appointed  quantity  of  mineral 
broth,  flavoured  with  rotten  eggs. 

Bat  you  are  not  aa  invalid,  gentle 
reader,  X  hope.  You  don't  want 
any  waters,  sulphureous  or  saline. 
You  wish  to  see  the  PyDonees  them- 
selves; and  not  to  be  pumped, 
purged,  or  douched,  by  a  oourse  of 
Pyi^eean  thennal  wrings.  Get, 
than,  to  Pan  as  fast  as  you  can 
(second  class,  from.  Boulogne,  89  fjE. 
90  c;  thifd  class,  65  fr.  90  c.). 

To  beguile  the  time  on  tiie  way, 
you  may  like  to  have  a  fow  general 
notions  of  what  you  are  going  to 
see.  The  Pyrenees  are  not  Switzer- 
land. The  Alps  are  a  country,  a 
whole,  a  mountainous  ar^a;  they  can 
boast  superficial  as  well  as  longi- 
tudinal extent ;  they  are  not  merely 
a  backbone,  but  a  body  also.  The 
Pyrenees  are  not  a  country,  but 
merely  an  incidental  object  in  a 
country ;  very  striking  and  remark- 
able truly,  but  still  only  a  thing  in- 
cluded in  a  greater  whole,  partly  a 
gortion  of  France,  and  partly  of 
pain. 

For  the  ground  plan  of  the  Py- 
renees, conceive  the  skeleton  of  a 
fish— of  a  sole,  for  instance.  The 
vertebral  line  is  the  central  ridge; 
while  each  of  the  ribs  is  a  smaller 
ridge  branching  out  into  the  plain, 
and  gradually  sinking  into  it.  Be- 
tween each  rib  is  a  deep  valley, 
often  very  beautiful,  and  often  of 
varied  character.  To  follow  the 
central  mountain  chain  in  anything 
like  a  straight  line  or  a  near  ap- 
proach, you  have,  therefore,  tom^e 
a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  like  the 
VOL.  vnL— ira  xuv. 


pitchings  of  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea 
only  the  cols,  as  they  are  called,  over 
which  you  pass  from  one  valley  to 
the  other,  are  high  enough  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  pedestrian's  legs, 
and  even  to  task  those  of  the  mule 
or  the  ass.  This  conformation  is, 
however,  more  regular  on  the 
French  than  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  range. 

In  other  respects,  the  Pyrenees 
differ  from  the  Alps.  The  latter 
have  the  highest  peaks,  but  also  the 
deepest  gaps  between  them,  allowing 
of  many  passes  and  oarriage-roads 
known  to  everybody,  as  the  Simp- 
Ion,  the  Splugen,  dm.  The  Py- 
renees are  a  wall  with  few  indenta- 
tions, and  those  not  deep  ones ;  so 
that,  to  cross  them,  you  must  mount 
to  very  high  elevations.  Oarriage- 
roads  over  them,  into  Spain,  are 
beinff  made  in  one  or  two  places,  as 
at  Gavamie  and  the  Baths  of  Pan- 
ticosa;  but  you  can  scarcely  drive 
over  the  Pyrenees  as  yet,  except  at 
the  two  ends,  near  the  respective 
seas.  Thus,  h  is  the  Mediterranean, 
A  the  Atlantic    The  dotted   line 


gives  the  profile  of  the  Alps,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Pyrenees  are  situated  four 
degrees  of  latitude  nearer  to  the 
equator  than  Switzerland.  The 
polestar,  at  Pau  and  Tarbes,  is  ap- 
preciably and  perceptibly  lower  in 
the  sky  and  nearer  to  the  horizon 
than  at  London.  The  foot  of  this 
chain  of  mountains  is  bathed  at  one 
end  by  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
other  by  the  Atlantic.  Their  cli- 
mate may,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
prove  both  milder  and  warmer; 
their  level  of  eternal  snow  is  higher. 
They  may  be  explored  with  pleasure, 
and  also  with  safety,  earlier  in 
spring  and  later  in  autumn.  A 
feature  which  instantly  strikes  the 
eye  is  that  box  is  the  national  pluit 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  grows  in  such 
abundance  m  the  valleys,  as  to  be 
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used  as  firing  by  the  peasants. 
During  winter  and  early  spring  it 
must  greatly  add  to  the  yerdure 
and  brightness  of  the  scenery.  Box 
walking-sticks,  on  sale,  almost  thrust 
their  handles  into  your  grasp.  The 
iron-pointed  bdto/ia  de  moniagne  are 
staffs  of  box,  tough  but  heavy,  more 
for  use  than  show,  unlike  their 
smarter  cousins,  the  Swiss  alpen- 
stocks, which  are  such  a  nuisance 
on  board  steamers  and  in  hotel  yes- 
tibules,  and  with  which  feir  tourists 
do  you  the  honour  to  transfix  your 
toes.  '  It  is  all  yery  well,'  you 
exclaim,  '  to  dissemble  your  love ; 
but  why  do  you  poke  me  with  your 
alpenstock?* 

The  self-sown  box  shrubs  which 
stud  the  hill  sides  vary  considerably 
in  character.  There  are  small- 
leaved,  larger- leaved,  stiff,  compact, 
upright,  pendant,  and  almost  weep- 
ing varieties.  Little  seedling  boxe^^, 
two  or  three  inches  high,  tempt  you 
to  transfer  them  to  your  garden. 
But  I  refrain  from  any  further  de- 
scription, lest  any  of  your  friends 
should  request  you  to  fetch  some. 
At  my  last  visit  to  the  Spanish 
frontier,  an  acquaintance  asked  me 
to  bring  back  a  small  trifle — only  a 
live  Merino  sheep! 

Many  mountains  are  vexatious, 
because  you  can't  get  at  them ;  the 
Pyrenees  are  particularly  so.  At  a 
great  distance— as  at  Pau  or  Tarbes 
— they  rear  themselves  before  you 
in  a  goodly  row;  you  can  count 
their  peaks  and  learn  their  names. 
But  as  you  approach,  they  hide 
thempelves.  The  nearer  you  go,  the 
farther  you  are  off  from  having  a 
close  look  at  them.  You  stand  at 
their  feet,  and  they  are  invisible. 
In  order  to  measure  them  from  top 
to  toe,  you  must  raise  yourself 
almost  to  the  level  of  their  own 
stature,  and  that  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. The  peculiar  formation  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  well  seen,  from  a 
distant  point  of  vjew,  at  sunrise. 
The  changing  effects  of  light  and 
shade  enable  you  to  behold  the 
direction  in  which  the  ridges  run, 
and  the  deep  gaps  which  separate 
them. 

Circumstances  will  mostly  compel 
the  tourist  to  perform  the  flight 
from  London  to  Pau,  each  in  his 


own  particular  way.  Travelling  by 
nighC  in  summer,  to  reach  your 
starting-point,  has  the  advantage  of 
coolness.  During  a  frost,  a  rail- 
way carriage  can  be  easily  warmed; 
during  the  dogdays,  it  is  less  easy  to 
cool  it  On  arriving  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  iron  road,  if  you  are 
several,  hiring  a  carriage  is  plea- 
Fanter  than  taking  a  public  convey- 
li  nee,  and  often  quite  as  cheap.  Not 
only  are  the  Pyreneean  diligences 
uncertafti,  varying  their  prices  and 
their  hours  of  starting  according  to 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  cus- 
tomers, but,  in  order  to  fall  in  with 
the  railway  trains,  they  often  fttart 
and  arrive  at  frightfully  early,  late, 
and  certainly  inconvenient  hours. 

But  what  a  change  of  climate  in 
that  long  sweep  across  the  whole  of 
France!  you  leave  Boulogne  with 
a  mizzling  rain  blowing  aslant  your 
carriage  windows ;  people  have  their 
heads  tied  up  for  epidemic  face- 
ache  ;  they  can't  get  in  their  com. 
All  the  doing  of  the  gusty  sou'- 
westers  coming  in  from  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  laden  with  moist  ill- 
humours  which  they  vent  on  the 
first  persons  and  lands  they  meet 
with. 

At  Abbeville,  you  fairly  quit  the 
sea.  The  sky  clears.  At  Amiens, 
it  is  bright  sunshine.  At  Paris, 
you  complain  of  the  heat.  Qaick ! 
traverse  Paris  without  a  halt !  jump 
into  the  Orleans  railway,  and  at 
Orleans  you  find  a  brilliant  atmo- 
sphere, grapes  three  sous  the  pound, 
and  two-year  old  red  wine  nine  sous 
the  bottle. 

You  rush  onwards  to  Tours  on 
wings  of  steam.  La  Belle  Touraine, 
the  garden  of  France,  is  a  fruit- 
garden  only — except  at  the  season 
when  the  blossoms  which  precede 
those  fruits  render  it  a  flower- 
garden.  Just  now,  the  patches  of 
Teinturier  grape  (the  dyer,  because 
it  colours  the  wine)  are  a  distinctive 
feature  of  foliage;  and  lovers  of 
tinged-leaved  creeping  plants  might 
adopt  it  with  advantage  for  bowers 
and  verandahs,  especially  if  mingled 
with  clematis  and  roses. 

The  beauty  of  the  Touraine,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives,  consists  in  the 
abundance  of  its  produce.  It  com- 
bines the  utik  dvSei,  the  nseftil  with 
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the  pleasant;  and,  theiefore,  (mne 
iulU  pundum  carries  eyery  point. 
Still,  the  glimpses  of  the  riyer 
Loire,  caught  soon  after  leaving 
Bids,  are  line,  because  the  pictoze 
is  bounded  with  a  framework  of 
forest 

Hastening  to  our  destination,  we 
meet  other  fellow-creatures  out  on 
their  last  excursion— a  train  full  of 
four-footed  passengers,  the  cream- 
coloured  oxen  of  the  south,  bound 
for  Paris,  with  so  many  stone  of 
beef  and  suet  as  their  only  baggaga 
The  comforts  of  these  trayeUers  are 
attended  to.  They  haye  plenty  of 
air  at  the  sides  of  their  carriage, 
with  a  good  roof  and  curtains  in 
ease  of  bad  weather.  The  poorness 
of  the  sandy  soil  is  betrayed  by  the 
presence  of  pinasters,  which,  sowing 
themselyes,  soon  produce  a  natural 
undergrowth  of  forest 

From  Tours  to  Poitiers  is  a  great 
goose  oonntry,  as  ought  to  be  the 
ease  in  a  land  of  pates.  If  its  in- 
habitants are  not  geese,  certainly 
geese  are  its  inhabituits.  Numerous 
groups  of  those  ill-understood  birds 
may  be  seen  grazing  and  prome- 
nading with  a  fi&ir  Poiteyine  goose- 
hordess  at  their  tail  Women  come 
to  market  laden  with  their  spoils, 
and  furnished  with  wings  enough 
to  lift  them  in  the  air,  if  they  could 
only  be  set  going  by  machinery. 
They  are  not  dipterous  but  poly- 
opterous  females.  Multitudinous 
turkeys  also  tread,  in  fahie  security, 
the  treacherous  soil,  beneath  which 
truffles,  like  fate,  await  them.  Je* 
rusalem  artichokes  are  grown  far 
eattU  only ;  the  people  wUl  not  eat 
them  as  a  yegetable.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  four  or  fiye 
yean  that  their  culture  for  any 
purpose  has  been  introduced.  In 
nothing  is  prejudice  in  France  more 
strongly  manifested  than  in  articles 
of  diet  While  tiiey  feed  on  sorrel- 
soup  and  feast  on  escargoti  (the  large 
buff-shelled  snail),  they  are,  as  a 
nation,  ignorant  of  sea  kale,  and 
refuse  to  comprehend  the  merits  of 
rhubarb  tart 

Hereabouts,  the  fertility  of  the 
land  may  be  seen  typified  in  a  single 
^up.  A  woman,  with  a  baby 
Bitting  on  her  left  arm,  and  followed 
by  another  who  oan  just  run  alone. 


will  lead,  with  her  right  hand,  a 
milch-«we  in  such  a  way  as  just  to 
let  it  browse  on  the  superabundant 
yine-twigs  without  bemg  able  to 
get  at  the  grapes.  The  yines  begin 
to  be  grown  in  a  rough  sort  of  cur- 
rant-bush style.  There  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  triyial  and  the  poe- 
tical, the  homely  and  the  exquisite — 
potatoes  and  peaches,  cabbi^  and 
maize,  with  gourds  and  pumpkins 
looking  like  great  golden  eggs  that 
the  celebrated  goose  had  laid  astray, 
whilst  their  happy  proprietor  struts 
amongst  them,  proud  of  the  smart- 
ness of  his  Sunday  sabots.  Eyery 
station  is  adorned  with  choice  trees 
and  shrubs;  but— I  hope  their 
ways  are  mended  now— last  sumour 
the  railroad  from  AngoulSme  to 
Bordeaux  shook  the  yery  teeth  out 
of  your  head. 

The  character  of  Bordeaux  is 
Southern  French,  combined  with 
wealth  and  old  respectability.  The 
warmth  of  the  summer  climate 
causes  a  great  employment  of  cur- 
tains, jalousies,  persiennes,  yenetian 
shutters,  and  other  means  of  keep- 
ing out  sunshine  and  admitting  air. 
The  houses  are  lofty ;  some  of  the 
streets  are  wide ;  in  which  case  trees 
afford  a  welcome  shade.  Bu;t  no 
Bordelais  will  complain  of  his  cli- 
mate; in  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
foundiation  (through  the  interme- 
diate agency  of  the  yine)  of  his 
great  commercial  prosperity ;  and, 
secondly,  it  enables  him  to  sport 
washing  waistcoats  and  white  pan- 
taloons, and  his  wife  to  trail  summer 
skirts  along  the  payement,  when 
the  North  is  wrapping  itself  in 
paletots  and  shawls,  and  entertain- 
mg  serious  thoughts  of  fur.  Eyery- 
where,  the  predominant  importance 
of  wine  and  yinous  products  is 
yisibla  Innumerable  casks,  ranged 
side  by  side,  make  you  think  of 
Qeorge  III.'s  question,  '  How  hr 
would  they  reaoh»  placed  end  to 
end?' 

The  Bordelais  type  of  personal 
appearance  has  dark  brown  or  black 
eyes,  clear,  pale,  oliye  complexion, 
black  hair,  often  crispy-curly,  fair 
well-kept  hands,  full  lips,  and  large- 
ish  nose,  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman. 

One  leading  histitution  of  Bor- 
deaux is  the  Theatre.  The  Placode 
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la  Comedie,  if  not  tbe  geopraphical, 
is  the  social  centre  of  the  town. 
Operas,  and  ballets  especially,  are 
admirably  given,  with  a  magnifi- 
cence of  costume  nowhere  excelled. 
The  s'lUe  or  audience  part  of  the 
house  is  one  of  the  handsomest, 
though  not  the  largest,  in  Europe. 
The  vestibule  is  an  architectural 
monument.  It  must  edify  melano- 
phobic  American  visitors  to  find  in 
the  orchestra  a  coal-black  violinist, 
who  perfectly  performs  his  part,  and 
to  whom  his  white  colleagues  speak 
civilly.  Per  contra,  the  regular 
ahonn^oT  subscriber  to  the  Bordeaux 
Theatre  holds  to  his  rights  of  criti- 
cism, and  is  foolish  enough  and 
brutal  enough  to  make  free  use  of 
the  abominable  hiffltt  or  condemna- 
tory whistle. 

There  is  a  Botanic  Garden,  cen- 
trally situated,  which  serves  as  a 
pleasant  public  walk.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  Pare  where — during  the 
absence  of  beasts  and  birds,  fishes 
and  reptiles,  to  be  purchased  and 
acclimatized  by  the  drawing  of  a 
Jottery — the  municipality  does  what 
it  can  to  acclimatize  Sunday  music. 
As  you  run.  you  may  read  flaring 
evidence  of  Bordeaux's  cosmopohtan 
connections.  Bisson  et  Laserre, 
coiffeurs f  stick  over  their  door  *  Bar- 
ber Shop,'  as  if  it  were  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  barbers ;  abiding,  more- 
over, '  Here  it  is  spoken  English.' 
Another  hangs  out  the  sign  An  Z)e- 
sirde  Plaire,  *  The  Desire  to  Please,' 
which  would  puzzle  most  limners 
to  illustrate  pictorially. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Pyrenees.  We  have  still  the  Landes 
to  cross,  a  sea  of  plain,  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sterile  sand,  which  is  worth 
seeing  mce  from  its  impressiveness. 
If  it  wearies  when  skimmed  over  by 
rail,  what  must  it  have  done  when 
crawled  through  by  coach?  Its 
surface  is  one  grand  deficit;  there 
is  no  wheat,  no  barley,  no  oats,  few 
pigs,  poultry,  and  sheep,  very  few 
oows,  and  still  fewer  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  hamlets  which  give 
their  names  to  stations,  are  eight  or 
ten  miles  distant  from  them.  The 
postmen,  striding  along  on  their 
stilts,  complete  theur  round  faster 
than  a  man  could  do  it  on  foot  On 
one  spot.  Napoleon  in.  has  settled 


a  colony,  building  them  hous^  and 
a  church,  which  look  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  an  ocean.  Even  the 
occasional  pine-woods  are  melan- 
choly and  pitiable.  The  poor  trees 
are  bled  to  death  for  their  resin, 
which  flows  from  them  into  earthen 
pots.  As  soon  as  a  wound  is  healed, 
a  fresh  one  is  made,  longer  and  ex- 
tending higher  up  the  trunk ;  and 
so  on,  till  the  patient  dies  of  ex- 
haustion. And  this  is  all  the  coun- 
try yields,  or  nearly  so.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  Landes  were  in  England, 
or  even  in  the  north  of  France,  we  can- 
not help  believing  that  they  would 
soon  be  brought  into  cultivation.** 

The  few  inhabitants  of  the  Landes 
are  eminently  a  stilted  race;  for 
their  stilts,  instead  of  being  mere 
playthings,  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  individual.  To  deprive  a 
dweller  in  the  Landes  of  his  stilts, 
would  be  like  robbing  an  Esqui- 
maux of  his  snow  shoes  or  a  Swiss 
guide  of  his  alpenstock.  They  are 
his  only  means  of  getting  through 
the  pools  of  water  which  would 
naturally  drain  into  the  sea,  were 
they  not  checked  by  a  line  of  sand- 
hills. The  lanusquet,  mounted  on 
his  lofty  Schasses,  runs  with  prodi- 
gious agility.  There  goes  one,  as 
we  rattle  along!  Perched  on  the 
top  of  his  lofty  poles,  he  seems  as 
much  at  home  with  them  as  a 
wading  bird  is  on  his  lanky  legs. 
By  the  help  of  a  stick  of  propor- 
tional length,  he  clears  inclosuree, 
fences,  walls,  and  ditches.  In  tlie 
morning,  when  the  hour  for  start- 
ing arrives,  he  seats  himself  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  his  chimney  or  on 
the  highest  window-sill  of  his  bam, 
and  coolly  rigs  his  legs  with  their 
seven-leagued  boots.  At  rest  in  the 
plain,  watching  his  flock,  he  appears 
to  be  sitting  on  the  head  of  his 
walking-stick,  while  he  knits  a 
coarse  brown  woollen  cap  to  replace 
the  shabby  one  now  on  his  head. 
A  wicker  hod,  or  back-basket,  lying 
beside  him,  contains  an  assortment 
of  useful  necessaries ;  millet-flour, 
grease,  eardmes,  maize-bread,  and 
wine,  besides  a  frying-pan  for  com- 
pounding cakes  out  of  the  two  first- 
named  articles. 

Napoleon  I.,  while  sojourning  at 
Bayonne,  summoned  a  troop  of  hn 
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nusqtteU  for  Josephine's  amnsemeni 
At  ft  word  from  the  great  man,  the j 
issued  from  their  deserts.  With 
half  a  dozen  strides,  thej  trarersed 
the  little  town.  Every  window  was 
crowded  with  ladies;  but  the  ladies 
only  Youchsafed  them  half  a  smile. 
To  the  great  surprise  of  the  crowd, 
they  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
rose  again,  with  no  other  help  than 
that  of  their  stick.  When  money 
was  thrown  to  them  in  the  streets, 
tiiey  picked  it  up  while  running  at 
full  speed  upon  their  stilts.  They 
performed  stilt  dances  before  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  But  they 
were  all  soon  seized  with  a  fit  of 
homensickness.  Theairoftheoourt 
disagreed  with  thenu  The  moment 
that  permission  was  giyen,  they  dis- 
app^red  like  wild  rards  let  loose 
firamacaga 

On  looking  out  of  window  at  Rion 
station,  a  blue  cloudy  mass  looms 
up  from  the  horizon.  It  is  a  yision 
conjured  up  by  the  gnomes,  the 
nymphs,  and  the  salamanders,  to 
draw  us  within  their  influence.  We 
have  entered  the  sphere  of  the 
triple  attraction  of  earth,  fire,  and 
water  combined.  The  spell  draws 
us  onward,  as  the  loadstone  island 
did  the  iron-nailed  ship.  Not  only 
we  ourselyes,  but  the  very  train 
oboys  the  caJl.  Yielding  to  the 
mysterious  agency,  it  rushes  with 
increased  yelooity  to  Fau. 

But  the  station  is  nearly  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  town,  and  you  are 
driyen  to  it  in  four^horse  omnibuses, 
of  such  mighty  bulk  and  oleyation, 
that  on  approaching  its  narrow 
streets  you  doubt  the  material  pos- 
siMlity  of  their  entering  them.  A 
camel  might  as  well  try  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  You  do  enter,  neyerthe- 
lesB,  with  the  consciousness  of 
sweeping  eyerything  before  you,  as 
the  piston  of  a  syringe  ejects  its 
contents.  The  difficult^  of  this  feat 
of  driving  is  increased  by  the  irre^- 
lan^  with  which  the  town  is  bmlt; 
and  as  you  turn  a  sharp  comer,  or 
thread  a  crooked  lane,  you  compla- 
cently behold,  through  the  first-floor 
windows,  the  fiunily  arrangements 
that  are  going  on  within. 

Pau  is  not  in  a  plain,  as  people 
limey  till  they  have  been  there,  but 
on  an   eminence  commanding  a 


broad  yalley,with  a  torrential  stream 
rushing  through  it,  and  the  majestio 
file  of  mountains  drawn  up  in 
front  But  first  let  us  think  of 
creature-comforts  on  reaching  the 
chef 'lieu  of  the  Low  Pyrenees  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  Blam. 

In  the  Rue  de  la  Prefecture  are 
three  hotels :  de  TEurope,  a  coach- 
ing inn ;  de  la  Dorade,  a  little  so, 
which  is  not  without  its  oonye- 
nience ;  and  du  Conuneroe.  In  otiier 
parts  of  the  town  are  grander 
hotels,  for  people  with  amply  gar- 
nished purses.  Invalids  especially, 
who  make  a  long  stay,  mostly  take 
furnished  apartments,  of  which 
there  is  choice,  the  whole  town 
being  'To  Lei'  In  all  the  inns, 
the  price  of  the  rooms  varies  accord- 
ing to  size  and  situation  At  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Dorade,  you  may  have 
capital  board  (two  meals)  for  seven 
or  eight  francs  per  day,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  linen,  a 
very  liberal  table*  with  plenty  of 
poultry— indeed,  I  advise  the  ex- 
cursionist to  abstain  from  poultry  a 
month  before  going  to  the  P^!e- 
nees— dessert  with  all  the  fruits  of 
the  season,  and  including  wine  at 
discretion.  This  tariff  applies,  more 
or  less,  to  all  the  inns  on  the  French 
side  of  the  frontier.  In  some,  the 
supply  of  wine  is  limited  to  half  a 
botue  per  meal ;  if  you  take  more, 
you  pay  for  it  extra.  In  the  water- 
ing places,  the  price,  and  even  the 
possibility,  of  chambers  depends  on 
the  number  of  foreign  arrivals;  the 
table  dlidte  charges  do  not  vary 
with  the  same. 

As  a  rule,  then,  the  Pyreneean 
inns  are  civil,  obliging,  well-fed, 
cheap,  and  cleanly.  During  my 
last  stay  among  \hem,  I  taw  one 
flea,  and  did  not  feel  that  ona  Poor 
solitary  innocent !  Who  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  kill  it?  Flies  are 
less  at  a  premium.  They  are  even 
kept  at  a  distance,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  dinner  tables,  by  wire 
covers  placed  over  the  most  attrac- 
tive fruits  and  sweets.  In  short, 
their  room  is  preferred  to  their 
company.  In  apartments,  a  com- 
promise is  effected,  by  stretching 
tiq)es,  just  below  the  ceiling,  from 
comer  to  comer  of  the  room.  On 
these  tight  ropes,  like  small  social 
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Blondins,  they  perch  and  dance  with 
impunity,  leaving  the  whitewash 
comparatively  unspotted. 

A  stranger  must  not  judge  of  the 
inns  of  the  south  of  France  by 
their  outside  appearance ;  he  would 
sometimes  not  even  guess  that  a 
certain  doorway  was  really  the  en- 
trance to  an  hotel,  the  front  being 
occupied  by  shops.  In  towns  where 
tradesmen  hang  out  signs,  the  sign 
of  an  hotel  is  less  conspicuous.  On 
inquiring  the  prices  of  eveyyjthhuf  (a 
practice  which  is  always  wise),  the 
traveller  need  not  fear  observing,  if 
those  prices  do  not  suit  him,  that 
he  is  looking  out  for  something  a 
little  cheaper ;  when  it  will  often  be 
replied,  *I  will  let  yon  have  the 
room,  or  the  dinner,  for  so  much 
less,  in  order  to  gain  your  custom.' 
One  landlady  would  not  drop  my 
chamber  a  single  sou — and  the 
charge  was  not  exorbitant ;  but  she 
volunteered  to  board  me  for  a  franc 
less  per  day;  which  was  treating  me 
to  a  daily  donkey  ride,  or  to  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  after  a  mountain 
ramble. 

Of  the  Basques  I  hare  no  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  but  the  peasantry, 
both  of  the  Low  and  the  High 
Pyrenees,  are  mild,  honest,  and  in- 
offensiva  As  foot-guides,  they  are 
civil  and  trustworthy.  Titon,  of 
Eaux-Bonnes,  deserves  honourable 
mention  as  one  of  that  class.  But 
all  the  grandest  guides  are  mounted, 
and  refuse  to  demean  themselves  by 
pedestrian  excursions.  Numbers  an- 
nounce themselves  over  their  doors, 
as  *  Guides  of  the  First  Class,' '  Chas- 
senrs,'  and  even  'Bear  Hunters.' 
Nobody  calls  himself  a  Second- 
Class  Guide ;  if  you  were  to  inquire 
after  one,  you  would  be  told  that 
none  existed.  Donkeys,  mules,  and 
ponies  stand  fbr  hire  in  a  sort  of 
wooden  wild-beast  show.  The  re- 
semblance is  so  complete,  that  yon 
are  surprised  at  not  beholding  an 
array  of  asinine  and  equine  full- 
length  portraits  and  paying  a  penny 
for  admission  to  the  menagerie. 
Carriages  profess  to  be  ready  to  be 
let  'pour  Ihu»  les  Pays,'  for  every 
coontry.  Bonkey-wcnnen  are  happy 
to  be  engaged  fbr  distances  ap- 
proaching that  indefinite  spot, '  The 
World's  End.' 


The  country  people  have  the 
weaknoRS  of  thatching  their  cottages 
with  apparently  twice  as  much  straw 
as  needs  bo ;  but  the  stratum  is  pro- 
bably not  too  thick  to  keep  out  in- 
filtrations of  melting  snow.  Many, 
when  they  don't  go  barefooted,  sport 
sandals,  a  remnant  of  old  Boman 
costume.  Hill  pastures  are  shorn 
close,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  hay  in 
many  cases  being  so  fine  as  to  ne- 
cessitate its  being  gathered  and  tied 
up  in  sheets  for  transport  home. 
The  shepherds  in  the  lowlands 
adopt  a  curious  kind  of  sleeping- 
place.  Not  to  leave  their  sheep  to 
the  attacks  of  wolves,  they  creep 
into  a  sort  of  cofUn  raised  on  sticks, 
and  pass  the  night  in  an  apartment 
of  similar  shape  and  material  to  that 
in  which  they  will  take  their  final 
sleep.  Many  speak  only  B^amais,  a 
language  which  no  Christian  stranger 
would  dream  of  learning,  although 
the  natives  are  extremely  proud  of 
it.  When  they  talk  French,  they  talk 
it  '  with  a  difference,'  pronouncing 
the  final  letters  of  many  words 
which  are  usually  allowed  to  drop 
unheard;  for  instwice,  Cautere^^, 
trois,  lai^,  pr^fei,  tabac,  and  many 
more.  As  a  trait  of  simple  honesty, 
a  traveller  who  slept  at  Gabas  (a 
Tillage  near  the  foot  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  d'Ossau,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  frontier),  went  out  for  the  day, 
leaving  his  porte-monnaie  contain- 
ing baaik-notes  and  money  on  his 
bedside  table.  On  his  return,  the 
people  of  the  inn  put  it,  untouciied, 
where  he  had  left  it,  with  no  more 
fuss  or  ostentation  than  if  they  had 
laid  his  nightcap  in  its  proper 
place. 

Bears  are  in  everybody's  month, 
and  young  bears  are  in  some  few 
people's  households,  in  the  course 
of  training  for  street  performance. 
Lately,  the  Pr^fet  of  Perpignan, 
out  on  an  ofiScial  tour,  passed 
through  a  village  where  his  com- 
panion, an  officer  of  gendarmerie, 
lecommended  to  his  charity  a  poor 
widow,  whose  husband,  an  educator 
of  bears,  had  been  killed,  and  all  but 
devoured,  by  a  pupil,  in  cme  of 
those  moments  when  instinct  over- 
powers the  strictest  discipline.  Fa- 
nodlies  may  be  well-regulated ;  never- 
theless, accidents  will  occur. 
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*I  have  nothing/  pleaded  the 
woman;  'abeolately  nothing— not 
even  a  roof  to  shelter  my  head  and 
theanimarsP 

'The  ammal's?  What  animal?' 
asked  the  astonished  Pr^fei  '  You 
don't  mean  the  bear  who  ate  yonr 
husband  ?' 

'Alas!  Monsieur le Pr^fet, indeed 
I  do.  It's  all  the  poor  dear  man 
left  me  to  remember  him  by  I' 

The  architecture  of  the  Tillages 
18  not  Swiss  nor  Italian,  but  Pyre- 
neean,  in  a  style  of  its  own ;  that  is, 
simple  and  unpretending,  of  sober 
colouring,  with  a  pervadiog  tone  of 
grey,  composed  of  slate-colour  and 
dirty  white,  with  but  slight  inter- 
mixtures of  yellow,  brown,  or  green. 
The  mountains,  when  not  bare  rock, 
are  sometimes  tinged  with  a  purple 
blush  of  heath ;  but  nothing  to  com- 

Sire  with  the  rich  hues  of  Scotland, 
uokwheat,  beloved  of  hilly  coun- 
tries and  showery  climates,  is  grown 
in  patches,  whose  stubble  look  as  if 
the  ground  had  been  burnt'  Some 
of  the  small  'waters'  publish  a 
regulation  which  is  hard  for  human 
nature  to  obey.  You  are  prohibited 
to  trot  or  gallop  '  in  town,'— a  town 
which  you  may  cover  with  your 
lady's  shawl  unfolded,  and  whose 
total  population,  in  winter  time, 
amounts  to  three  old  women  and 
two  cats.  This  'town'  (which  is 
generic,  and  not  special  or  indi- 
vidual) you  are  warned  not  to 
enter  or  quit  at  any  other  than  a 
foot-pace.  Be  your  dcmkey's  amble 
ever  so  elegant,  you  expose  your- 
self to  rebuke  if  you  snow  it  off. 
Such  orders,  like  lovers'  promises, 
are  only  made  to  be  broken.  You 
drive  a  coach-and-four  through 
ihem  with  even  greater  ease  than 
you  do  through  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  fromers  of  them  show 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  especially  of  the  female  heart 
Don't  they  dash  in  and  out— the 
loey-cheeked  invalids— in  spite  of 
municipal  prohibitions  ?  Of  course 
it  is  the  steeds'  fault,  not  the  ladies'; 
no  bit  can  check  the  fiery  chargers, 
who  are  on  their  legs,  in  harness  and 
out  of  it,  eighteen  hours  out  of  every 
seasonal  fonr-and-twenty. 

Contrary  to  all  our  northern  no- 
ii<His,  Monday,  not  Saturday,  is  Pan's 


market-day.  To  bear  the  people 
about  you  talking  B^amais,  yon 
might  almost  fancy  yourself  at 
Pokin.  The  men's  national  head- 
dress is  a  flat  cloth  cap,  with— not  a 
tuft  or  a  tassel  in  the  middle,  but  a 
short  little  tail,  much  Uke  a  mole's. 
All  the  hard  work  of  fetching  and 
carrying  is  done  by  cows  yoked  in 
couples.  They  are  small-horned, 
cream-coloured,  long- tailed,  melan- 
choly animals,  who,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  a  will  of  their  own ;  they 
will  not  be  driven,  although  tbey 
may  be  led.  Their  conductor  is  ex- 
pected to  walk  before  them,  holding 
behind  him  a  long  slender  switch, 
with  which  he  taps  their  yoke  from 
time  to  time,  to  wake  up  their  flag- 
ging attention.  If  not  so  led,  they 
either  will  not  stir  at  all,  or  wander 
just  where  they  are  not  wanted  to^ 
tmder  horses'  legs  or  over  foot  pave- 
ments. It  is  the  same  in  the  open 
fields,  where  poor  cows  are  made  to 
plough  the  land.  The  man  holds 
the  plough,  which  would  stick  where 
it  is  till  doomsday,  if  the  wife  did 
not  walk  before  the  beasts,  spinning 
with  her  distaff  to  beguile  the  time 
as  she  trudges  up  and  down  every 
single  farrow. 

The  Pau  cows  wear  peruques  of 
various  fashion— some  frizzled,  some 
straight- haired,  some  with  lappets, 
and  some  with  Welsh  wigs  made  of 
woollen  cloth.  Tbey  are  also 
wrapped  in  short  sleeveless  che- 
mises, or  winding-sheets,  to  keep  off 
the  flies.  A  few  are  adorned  with 
veils  of  network,  which  hide  their 
meek  and  suffering  countenances, 
leaving  their  muzzles  only  visible. 

The  Halle,  or  market  of  Pan 
(well  worth  visiting),  is  a  vast  square 
building,  which  is  admirable  for  its 
extreme  convenience.  With  this 
class  of  edifices,  utility  is  beauty. 
A  central  square,  in  which  several 
markets  are  held,  is  lofty,  and  there- 
fore airy.  It  is  not  too  much  win- 
dow-lighted, and  is  consequently 
cool,  and  pervaded  with  a  clair- 
obscure  most  desirable  in  a  sunshiny 
climate.  The  morning  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  is  a  perfect  picture 
of  still-life  and  genre.  The  women 
tie  up  their  hair  in  gaudy  handker- 
chiera;  the  men  sport  cloth  bonnets, 
with  the  abortive  pigtail  in  the 
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middle,  and  led  scarfe  round  their 
waists.  Amongst  the  local  curiositieB 
vended,  are  long  onions,  like  spindle- 
shaped  sausages  pointed  at  each  end. 
A  lady  told  me  they  made  a  dainty 
dish  stewed  with  pepper,  salt,  cin- 
namon, sugar,  ana  caramel  1  Fun- 
guses (the  edible  boletus)  are  sold 
for  two  sous  each,  which  very  few 
English  market-goers  would  accept 
for  nothing,  or  consent  to  cook  and 
eat  for  two  8oyereign&  Doing  as 
they  do  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  have  par- 
taken of  them ;  but  the  ceps  (as  they 
are  called)  are  quite  inferior  to  a 
^ood  mushroom.  Cayenne  pepper, 
in  a  green  state,  is  mixed  up  with 
young  carrots,  as  if  meant  to  be 
fricasseed  together.  Of  melting  figs 
— green,  blue,  and  yiolet — more 
than  you  can  eat  are  to  be  had  for 
a  sou.  Tomatoes,  of  course,  are 
plenty,  as  well  as  another  member 
of  the  great  Solanum  or  potato 
family,  the  aubergine,  an  excellent 
vegetable  (fruit)  scarcely  known  in 
England. 

By  no  means  take  your  departure 
from  Pau  without  visiting  the  pub- 
lic walks  and  Henri  IV.'s  Gh&teau. 
To  encourage  you  to  present  your- 
self without  hesitation,  I  copy  (and 
translate)  a  notice  which  is  hung  in 
the  very  first  room  you  enter. 

'  Entrance  to  the  apartments  and 
dependences  of  the  Imperial  Palaces 
is  essentially  gratuitous.  The  public 
is,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  not 
to  present  any  gratification  to  the 
attendants  on  duty.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  it ;  and  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  severe  punish- 
ment by  transgressing  this  regula- 
tion.' 

Let  me  add  that  the  persons  who 
conduct  strangers  over  the  castle 
are  extremely  polite,  attentive,  and 
obliging. 

The  next  stage  is  a  real  start  for 
the  mountains,  which  we  have  hi- 
therto only  been  beholding.  During 
^e  summer  there  is  plenty  of  coach- 
ing and  other  competitive  convey- 
ances. From  Pau,  you  have  Eng- 
lish verdure,  hedges,  and  wayside 
trees,  not  lopped ;  and,  for  a  while, 
a  footpath  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
which  is  rare  in  France.  The  pre- 
sence of  pedestrians  is  mostly  ig- 
nored. At  Sevignao,  you  find  your- 


self at  last  in  the  midst  of  mountain 
scenery;  and  at  Louvie  the  Yal 
d'Ossau  begins. 

Quenching  my  thirst  there  in  the 
Gave  d'Ossau,  its  brilliant  water, 
like  a  liquid  diamond,  had  to  my 
palate  quite  a  mineral  taste.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  dry  seasons,  all 
the  streams  which  descend  &om  the 
Pyrenees  are  appreciably  charged 
with  saline  elements ;  and,  therefore, 
that  you  take  '  the  waters  *  uncon- 
sciously, without  their  being  pre- 
scribed for  you,  whether  you  wiU  or 
no. 

To  sip  the  stream,  a  maiden  lent 
me  a  tin  ladle  with  a  long  hollow 
handle.  On  making  use  of  it  for 
drinking,  I  found  myself  myste- 
riously besprinkled,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  the  handle  was  not 
only  hollow,  but  perforated  at  the 
end,  to  be  used,  I  guess,  for  laying 
the  dust  inside  the  house.  I  in- 
quired; but  the  highland  damsel 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  speak 
French.  I  being  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  her  patois,  our  dialogue  was 
that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  Pyrenees,  when  once  you 
get  amongst  them,  are  found  to  be 
closely  packed  together,  as  moun- 
tains. They  are  less  pretentious, 
more  modest  than  the  Alps.  They 
look  less  vain  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  do  not  so  ostenta- 
tiously lay  themselves  out  for 
general  admiration*  They  dont 
seem  to  strive  to  attract  the  public 
gaze ;  and  make  no  violent  attempts 
to  call  attention  to  themselves  by 
tricks  of  adornment  and  points  of 
coquetry,  which  say  as  plain  as  lan- 
guage can  speak,  'Come  and  look 
at  me  I  See  how  ve^  handsome  I 
ami'  Nevertheless,  in  addition  to 
their  native  beauties,  they  are 
trimmed  here  and  there  with  foreign 
decorations.  Thus,  between  Eaux 
Ghaudes  and  Bonnes,  the  roadside 
is  planted  not  only  with  plane  trees 
and  Carolina  poplars,  but  also  with 
Banksian  roses,  to  climb  in  festoons 
over  the  rock;  while  that  great 
comfort,  a  good  footpath,  is  bordered 
with  cotoneasters,  althsBas,  and  other 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Birds,  however,  are  scarce  in  the 
Pyrenees ;  indeed,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  bears  than  birds. 
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The  Yal  d'Oasan  is  an  example  that 
the  aspect  of  the  Pyrenees  is  more 
meridional  than  that  of  the  Alps. 
The  colouring  is  less  contrasted  and 
more  harmonious.  The  grey,  slate- 
^  roofed  villages  are  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  sober  and  unobtrusiYe 
tone  of  the  landscape.  The  streams 
idso  (except  after  heayy  rains),  are 
bright  and  clear;  whereas  Alpine 
brooks,  when  they  do  not  run  out 
of  lakes,  are  often  perennially  opaque 
and  muddy— witness  the  Black  and 
White  Liitschinen,  which  descend 
from  the  Talleys  of  Lauterbrunnen 
and  QrindenwaJd. 

The  approach  to  Eaux  Chaudes, 
and  the  situation  of  the  village,  re- 
semble that  of  the  Via  Mala,  Swit- 
zerland, on  a  small  scale — a  moun- 
tain cleft  in  two,  with  a  torrent  run- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  the  chink. 
Eaux  Ghaudes  itself  (so  called, 
perhaps,  because  its  springs  are 
amongst  the  coolest  of  Pyreneean 
waters),  consists  of  a  couple  of  paral- 
lel streets  and  the  Thermal  Esta- 
blishment, all  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  (>aye,  or  stream.  Its  site  is  so 
narrow  and  confined,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  village  would  be  diffi- 
cmlt;  nevertheless,  attempts  are 
made  to  squeeze  in  a  few  houses 
more,  by  blasting  the  rook,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  chasm  with 
rubbish.  Of  private  garden-ground 
there  may  exist  a  few  square  yards, 
fruit  and  v^etables  are  brought  in 
from  afar.  Eaux  Ghaudes  does  not 
produce  enough  of  the  latter  to 
maintain  a  fomily  of  rabbits.  There 
is  a  church,  but  no  cemetery ;  there 
is  not  room  even  to  bury  people  up- 
r^ht  (3Qnsequently,theinhaDitantif 
die  as  seldom  as  tliey  can— some 
even  deferring  that  event  until  after 
the  celebration  of  their  hundredth 
birthday. 

In  the  Pyrenees  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  forget,  put  down,  or  escape 
'  the  waters ;'  you  had  better,  there- 
fore, grasp  your  nettle  and  look  them 
boldly  in  the  face.  When  there  is 
a  run  on  ^e  baths,  it  is  well  to  fix 
your  hour  beforehand.  A  bell  rings 
a  few  minutes  before  every  hour,  to 
remind  bathers  of  their  eDgage- 
ments.  If  you  remain  in  steep  half 
an  hour,  your  undressing  and  re- 
dresamg  just  allow  you  to  vacate 


the  place  for  another.  The  bath 
fills  while  you  are  preparing  to 
enter  it  When  you  are  coddled 
enough,  you  ring,  and  the  attendant 
brings  you,  in  a  tin  box,  a  hot  wrap- 
ping gown  with  sleeves,  and  two  hot 
towels.  Ablutions  thus  leisurely  and 
comfortably  performed  are  a  plea- 
sant way  of  filing  time,  when  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do. 

At  Eaux  Ghaudes,  the  Strangers' 
Book  repeatedly  recommends  you 
to  'try  the  taters.'  One  enthusi- 
astic annotator  states  that  he  found 
them  'as  fine-flavoured  as  any  he 
ever  tasted  in  Ireland.'  At  Luz,  and 
at  several  other  places,  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  try  the  donkeys.  The 
donkey  business  there  is  extensive, 
and,  like  government  with  bees, 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  female 
line.  The  donkeys  are  all  anetsea,  or 
she's ;  their  proprietresses  are  women 
who  haDg  about  the  corners  of 
streets,  or  sit  on  doorsteps,  singly 
or  in  groups,  with  their  heads  tied 
up  in  handkerchiefs,  but  with  no 
sign  of  their  asinine  occupation, 
outward  or  visible.  Experience, 
however,  taught  me  that  if  a  woman 
had  a  little  bit  of  dry  stick  tucked 
imder  her  arm,  the  same  was  a 
hiress  of  one  or  more  she-asses. 

These  asses  are  not  milch  asses. 
These  who  give  suck  to  invi^ds 
are  not  allowed  to  weaken  their 
constitutions  by  up-and-downhill 
work.  The  saddle-asses  congregate 
all  by  themselves  in  a  corner,  round 
an  empty  dray  and  a  few  hollow 
tubs,  at  which  they  sorrowfuDy 
smell,  close  to  a  running  foimtain, 
from  which  they  do  not  condescend 
to  drink,  awaiting  the  moment  to 
make  an  ascent  or  descent;  for  at 
Luz  it  is  all  either  upwards  or 
downwards.  To  Bareges  is  six  and 
a  half  kilometres  uphill  (stiff) ;  to 
Gavamie  nineteen  (steady  and  ser- 
pentine) ;  to  Tarbes  forty-nine  down- 
hill, and  of  course  to  intermediate 
stations,  at  various  distances,  the 
same.  The  she-asses,  selected  for 
amiability  (for  the  males  like  ces 
Messieurs,  the  gentlemen,  are  apt  to 
be  untoward),  have  still  a  few  bye- 
laws  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
strictly  and  conscientiously  adhere. 
They  will  not  carry  a  man's  saddle ; 
that  is,  their  dignity  refuses  to  be 
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bestridden ;  nor  will  they  wear  an 
English  side-saddle.  If  fitted  with 
either  of  the  above  they  protest, 
like  the  overladen  camel^  by  lying 
down.  They  must  have  ike/auteu il, 
the  chair  side-saddle  of  the  country, 
resembling  that  into  which  we  put 
our  English  babies,  but  which  is 
used  here  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
indifferently.  It  is  a  Uttle  hard 
(like  a  third-class  railway  bench), 
but  not  otherwise  an  unpleasant 
seat ;  only  it  tempts  you  to  sit  too 
backward,  which  gives  you  a  chance 
of  falling  heels  over  head. 

There  is  great  competition  in  the 
donkey  line,  and  the  competing 
rivals  naturally  treat  each  other 
with  an  outward  suavity,  which  is 
sometimes  combined  (as  Chesterfield 
recommended)  with  an  expressional 
Jortiter  in  re  very  edifying  to  the 
customer. 

On  stepping  out  of  the  Hotel  de 
rUnivers,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Bareges  on  foot,  before  I 
could  cross  the  bridge  over  the 
Gave,  a  matron  asked  me  whether  I 
would  have  a  donkey.  '  I  thank 
you,  no,'  was  my  reply.  But  as 
soon  as  I  had  crossed  the  bridge 
another  charmer  put  the  same  ques- 
tion. Second  thoughts  induced  me 
to  utter  the  word, '  How  much?' 

'  Thirty  sous  to  Bareges  and  back. 
If  you  wait  here  I  will  fetoh  the 
donkejs  in  a  minute.' 

'Good.    Fetch  them.' 

While  looking,  like  Horace's  rus- 
tic, for  the  river  under  the  bridge 
to  run  itself  dry,  another  dame 
sidled  up  to  me  and  asked,  '  How 
much  does  she  make  you  pay  per 
donkey  ?' 

'  What  does  it  matter,'  I  said, '  to 
you  what  I  pay  ?  Suppose  I  choose 
to  give  twenty  francs?' 

'  You  shall  have  my  donkeys  for 
twenty  sous.' 

Meanwhile  the  expected  beasts  of 
burden  came,  and  I  informed  their 
owner  of  the  offer  that  had  been 
made. 

'  Take  them,  then,'  she  said,  indig- 
nantly, '  and  I  will  lead  mine  back 
again.  It  is  all  competition,  wick- 
edness, spite.  Hers  are  only  ugly 
donkeys,  ill-conditioned,  mungy^ 
lean,  whereas  mine * 

*  Well,  well,  I  ordered  them,  end 


of  course  intend  to  take  them.'  So 
I  mounted  Mignonne,  a  thorough- 
bred grey,  with  a  coal-black  Ba- 
laam's stroke  across  her  shoulders, 
and  aged  five  years  and  four  months, 
odd  days  being  omitted  from  her* 
certificate  of  birth.  The  lady  owner 
accompanied  us,  a  little  girl  leading 
Mignonne ;  so  that  I  had  in  every 
way  the  pleasure  of  female  com- 
pany and  conversation.  Mignonne 
went  extremely  well,  and  1  patted 
her  neck  in  acknowledgment;  ne- 
vertheless I  observed  that  my  young 
attendant  was  continually  perform- 
ing some  mystic  operation  behind. 

'What  is  that?'  I  said  at  last. 
'Give  me  that;  we  go  very  well 
without  it.'  On  which,  with  a  little 
further  pressing,  she  yielded  me  an 
enormous  pin. 

*  Thank  you,'  I  said ;  '  I  mean  to 
keep  it.  How  would  you  like  any 
one  to  spur  you  with  this?' 

Poor  Mignonne  (who  perfectly 
understood  French)  turned  one  ear 
to  listen  to  the  dialogue,  and  then 
nodded  approvingly,  as  much  as  to 
say, '  What  a  Solomon  I  am  bearing 
on  my  back  1  He's  a  second  Daniel 
come  to  judgment!' 

While  the  female  donkeys  thus 
move  in  polite  society  all  summer 
long,  he-asses,  as  well  as  mules,  are 
employed  to  bring  down  wood  from 
the  hills.  You  see  them  continu- 
ally descending  with  crinolines  of 
brushwood  swinging  behind  them, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
sheep,  with  enormous  bottle-shaped 
bells  at  their  necks. 

Eaux  Chaudes  difiers  from  Eaux 
Bonnes  in  one  important  particular. 
*The  majority  of  strangers  at  the 
former  place  appear  to  be  there  on 
serious  business,  namely,  the  buai- 
ness  of  getting  well,  which,  in  some 
cases,  looks  as  if  it  would  not  be 
easily  accomplished.  Many  belong- 
ing to  the  humbler  classes  are  de- 
votees to  the  shrine  of  Hygeia.  The 
Bath-house  is  a  sort  of  bazaar.  You 
enter  and  find  a  motley  group  of 
peasants,  guides,  loungers  of  all 
kinds,  bathing -men  and  women^ 
and  invalids.  There  is  a  scanly 
show  of  religious  medals,  Bearnaia 
scarfs,  handkerchiefis,  ribbons,  and 
sundry  what-nots  for  sale.  If  you 
wish  to  bathe  you  take  your  ticket 
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Bt  an  office  to  the  right  (one  franc 
the  bath,  four  sous  the  linen)  of  the 
'  &rmer '  of  the  waters.    If  you  wish 
to  drink,  the  beverage  is  gratis  here, 
although  not  so  everywhere.    You 
have  only  to  bring  your  cup,  go  to 
the  bin  which  best  suits  your  palate, 
turn  the  cock,  and  taste  the  nectar. 
Grenerally  every  spring  or  water 
has  its  name.    There  are  three  dif- 
ferent waters  in  the  Eaux  Ghaudes 
establishment — the  Esquirette,  the 
Key,  and  the  Clot— all  reputed  to 
be  'exciting  and  agitating'  (though 
to  a  less  degree  than  many  other  Py* 
reneean  waters,  whence  their  value) ; 
the  first  the  least,  and  the  last  the 
most  so.    People  are  cautioned  to 
be  prudent,  both  in  their  inward 
and  outward  application.    I  tried 
the  Rey  (being  in  perfect  health) 
for  three  successive  days,  and  felt 
no  other  effects  than  those  of  an  or- 
dinary tepid  bath.    But  it  is  really 
unwise  to  trifle  with  these  springs, 
as  it  iB  with  sea  or  river  bathing. 
Their  nvater  is  beautifully  clear  and 
soft,  with  a  peculiar  smell,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  disagreeable. 

Outside,  and  below  the  Hdtel 
Baudot — an  excellent  and  reason- 
able hotel,  with  a  kind  and  atten- 


tive landlady — ^there  is  also  the 
spring  Baudot,  whither  drinkers 
resort  with  great  assiduity,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasure  of  warm-water 
toping. 

Weather  does  not  interrupt  the 
process.  All  one  morning  the  rain 
beat  incessantly;  notwithstanding 
which,  at  their  stated  hour,  invalid 
drinkers  repair  each  to  their  far 
Tourite  spring,  some  to  the  esta- 
blishment, and  others,  armed  with 
vast  umbrellas  or  hobbling  on 
crutches,  to  the  Source  Baudot,  to 
quaff  their  glass — fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth — with  the  same  regularity  as 
they  would  tell  their  b^s  or  ob- 
serve their  meal  times.  One  asks 
oneself  whether  the  wetting  outside 
will  not  do  them  more  harm  than 
the  wetting  inside  can  do  them 
good«  But  with  the  humbler  inva- 
lids especially,  these  visits  to  the 
spring  seem  almost  as  much  a  devo- 
tional as  a  medicinal  act.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  doubtless 
accompanied  by  prayers  and  tows 
addreffled  to  some  favourite  virgin 
or  saint,  and  any  cure  which  may 
follow  regarded  as  miraculous. 
Faith,  as  well  as  therapeutic  agents, 
exerts  its  healing  efficacy. 


MY  LADTB  SONG. 

'  Farewell,  heroes !  fkrewell,  kings ! 
And  mighty  nurahers,  mighty  things ! 
Love  tunes  my  heaii  Just  to  my  strings.* 

Cowlky's  First  *  Anacreontiqii£.* 

LET  my  lady's  song  be  of  heroes, 
But  not  of  the  tented  field ; 
Let  her  sing  of  lists  where  the  victors 

Fight  for  the  honour  to  yield. 
Let  her  sing  of  the  shook  of  battle. 
Where  the  winning  heart  is  lost ; 
Of  the  strife  that  knows  no  striving 
But  the  strife  of  loving  most 

Let  my  lady's  song  be  of  summer. 

But  not  of  the  scorching  heat ; 
Let  her  sing  of  the  floating  perfiimes. 

Of  the  flowers,  and  all  things  sweet. 
Let  her  sing  of  tiie  Sun  in  his  glory. 

But  not  where  he  withers  the  lea ; 
Let  her  sing  how  he  hangs  on  the  moxmtain. 

And  how  he  kisses  the  sea. 
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Let  her  sing  of  Diana  on  Latmoe, 

Not  of  Luna  alone  in  the  skies ; 
Let  her  sing  of  Endymion  waking — 

Love  chasing  sleep  fh)m  his  e\es. 
Let  her  sing  of  the  stars  as  th^y  cluster. 

But  not  as  they  wander  apart ; 
Of  all  things  in  earth  and  in  heaven 

That  symbol  a  heart  and  a  heart. 

Let  my  lady  sing  what  she  listeth — 

The  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  grove. 
The  mountain,  the  fountain,  the  summer — 

btill  to  my  ear  it  is  love. 
As  the  depths  of  a  thousand  blossoms 

Give  up  one  sweet  to  the  bee, 
So  the  words  of  her  changeful  legends 

Have  an  echo  of  love  for  me. 

Like  a  dry  tree  that  stretcheth  its  leaflets 

To  take  of  the  dew  of  the  south. 
So  my  ear  is  athirst  for  the  music 

That  flows  from  the  gates  of  her  mouth. 
And,  soft  though  the  melody  ripples. 

As  a  lake  by  the  evening  fanned, 
This,  this  is  its  charm,  that  it  trembles 

From  the  touch  of  her  speaking  hand. 

Ah !  love,  when  the  crimson  of  rapture 

Flushes  out  to  the  marble  brow ; 
When  thy  hand  is  strong  as  the  summer, 

And  thy  voice  with  thy  soul  is  aglow ; 
When  thy  heart  is  at  surest  and  bravest, 

And  thy  lyre  most  mellow  and  free, 
Let  thy  voice  roll  forth  as  a  torrent, 

Sing  then  of  my  love  for  thee. 

But,  ah  I  when  thy  heart  is  the  tenderest. 

And  thine  eye  is  a  fainting  star ; 
When  thy  soul  is  in  arms  against  silence. 

And  thy  love  is  with  coyness  at  war; 
When  I  would  not  press  thee  for  phrases 

That  would  call  up  a  blush  to  thee. 
Let  thy  lyre,  well  taught  by  thy  fingers. 

Quiver  thy  passion  for  me. 

Let  my  lady  sing  what  she  listeth — 

The  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  grove. 
The  mountain,  the  fountain,  the  sonuner— 

Still  to  my  ear  it  is  love. 
As  the  depths  of  a  thousand  blossoms 

Give  up  one  sweet  to  the  bee, 
So  the  words  of  her  changeful  legends 

All  echo  of  love  to  me. 

A.  H.  G. 
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•  A  ND,  after  all,  my  dear  fellow, 
J\  you  know  you  have  only  come 
outforalark.'  This  was  the  intelli- 
gent remark  addressed  by  one  young 
attach^  to  another  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion. The  young  attach^  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  substantially  re- 
peated the  remark  to  his  ambassa- 
dor, translating  the  slang  term  into 
language  more  diplomatic.  The 
ambasoulor,  a  grave,  kindly  man, 
yns  at  some  pains  to  refute  such  a 
misohieyous  dogma.  The  two  at- 
tach^ were  respectively  after  the 
model  of  the  Idle  and  the  Indus- 
tiious  Apprentices.  In  the  foreign 
aervice  diplomacy  and  feishion  are 
inseparably  intermixed.  But  one 
of  these  youns  gentlemen  preferred 
the  fieishionable  element,  the  other 
preferred  the  diplomatic  element 
The  one  will  buzz  and  sparkle  for  a 
few  seasons,  and  having  thus  made 
his  diplomacy  useful  for  purposes 
of  fashion,  will  leave  the  public  ser- 
Tice  and  retire  into  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  his  own  private  posi- 
tion. We  will  venture  to  say  of  the 
other,  that  though  lus  promotion 
may  be  slow  and  capricious,  it  will 
come  at  last,  and  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  back  upon 'a 
career.' 

The  scene  was  Madrid.  The  two 
young  men  had  been  busy  at  the 
chance]  lerie,  and  one  of  them  dis- 
liked business,  and  argued  against 
business.  They  belonged  to  the 
Polios  of  Madrid  society.  And  what 
is  the  Polios?  Somewhat  disre- 
spectfolly,  the  word  conveys  the 
notion  of  young  men  who  are  simply 
chickens,  young  men  of  the  flirting 
and  dancing  order.  These  young 
men  certainly  danced  and  flirted. 
They  were  to  be  seen,  night  after 
mght,  at  the  tertulias  of  Madrid 
society.  They  duly  promenaded 
the  Prado  and  Fuente  Gastellana. 
Last  summer  they  had  enjoyed 
tiieir  flying  excursions  to  Aronjuez 
and  La  Granja.  They  had  been 
often  at  the  Countess  of  Montijo's 
at  Ou'amanchel,  and  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  exalted  lady  who;;  was 
ODoe  Countess  of  Teba.  They  were 
to  be  found  wherever  there  was  a 


cloud  of  moire  antique  silks  and 
point  lace  flounces,  carrying  out 
the  Madrid  ocnception  of  the  duties 
of  the  Polios.  In  the  daytime  they 
were  generally  dashing  about  the 
streets  together  in  a  berlina.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  this  dissipation  of 
£E»hion,  one  of  these  young  men  is 
developing  a  strong  diplomatic  taste, 
and  is  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  the 
necessary  knowledge. 

And  let  me  say  uiat  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  be  possessed  by  a 
young  diplomatist  is  something 
very  considerable.  Lord  Geoffrey 
Pla^tagenet  is  expected  to  know, 
and  r^ly  does  know,  quite  as 
much  as  an  average  writer  of  lead- 
ing articles  in  a  daily  paper. 
Bloxsom,  B.D.,  was  to  examine  him, 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  the  Plantagenet  should  know 
something  about  things;  for  Blox- 
som  considers  himself— with  jus- 
tice—a very  well-informed  man, 
and  has  a  great  notion  of  being  well 
posted  up  in  the  leading  foreign 
questions  of  the  tima  It  seems 
only  the  other  day  when  he  ex- 
amined our  Madrid  friend.  He  was 
examining  '  a  whole  lot  of  fellows ' 
for  her  Majesty's  service.  Lord 
Geoffrey  was  seated  between  two 
honest  fellows  who  had  got  appoint- 
ments in  the  Custom-house.  There 
was  Biggs,  whose  father  is  church- 
warden and  cheesemonger  in  a  snug 
little  borough  that  returns  a  Radical 
member  of  Parliament,  which  Radi- 
cal member  has  been  almost  like  a 
father  to  him.  There  is  Miggs,  who 
has  similarly  endeared  himiself  to 
some  influential  member  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  Biggs  and  Miggs 
went  through  a  fearful  amount  of 
arithmetical  puzzles,  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  desks  at  Somerset  House. 
Lord  Geoffrey,  between  the  two, 
was  covering  sheet  after  sheet  with 
an  account  of  all  the  principal  trea- 
ties of  £urope  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Biggs  turned  pale 
when  he  looked  at  the  paper  of 
questions;  but  Miggs,  who  is  affa- 
ble, proposed  to  Loni  Geoffrey,  that 
if  he  had  flnished,  he  and  Lord 
Geoffrey  should  play  at  tit-tat-to 
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topfether  till  four  o'clock.  JM  us 
fcay  for  Lord  Geoflfrey  that  his  ox- 
ainination  had  Ix'on  a  very  hard  one. 
He  had  done  an  amount  of  work  for 
it  which  would  have  insured  him  a 
first  clas8  at  Oxft^rd  and  Cainbridero. 
The  genius  of  competitive  examina- 
tion, a  penius  of  very  unpleasant 
description,  is  abroad,  and  is  sorely 
troubling  the  ornamental  clasf^es.  I 
have  heard  stories  from  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school,  of  bishojw  who  have 
privately  ordained  their  own  gar- 
dt'uers,  and  secretaries  of  legation 
who  could  hardly  write  a  grammati- 
cal note.  Now  let  us  sum  up  what 
Lord  Geoflfrey  had  to  do.  Of  course 
he  had  to  do  pnri's^  whatever  precis 
may  happen  to  mean.  He  must  bo 
a  fair  Latin  scholar.  He  hjid  to 
show  himself  a  good  linguist,  know- 
ing French  and  German  pretty  per- 
fectly, with  the  examiner's  kind 
permission  to  add  Italian  if  he  liked. 
Ho  must  diligently  have  jK^ruaed  the 
Hishop  of  Natal's  works  on  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics.  He  must  know 
an  immensity  of  international  law — 
thanks  to  Jeremy  Bentliara,  who 
coined  the  phrase— the  highest  kind 
of  all  law,  to  be  gleaned  from  sundry 
>)ulky  volumes.  Then  he  must  have 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
of  modern  European  history  since 
the  epoch  of  the  Eestoration — a 
put>ject  so  vast  and  undefined  that  a 
man  may  spend  any  numlxir  of 
years  in  seeking  to  master  it  com- 
pletely. Such  an  examination  is 
one  of  almost  unexampled  variety 
and  diflBculty. 

And  what  will  a  grateful  country 
give  to  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy 
who  has  manfully  achieved  all  this 
in  her  behalf?  The  grateful  coun- 
try will  give  just  nothing  at  all, 
this  oflRcial  income  being  payable, 
I  presume,  Quarterly.  That  is  to 
say,  the  attacn6  must  serve  a  pro- 
l>ation  of  four  years  before  he  gets 
any  salary  at  all,  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  regulations,  he  will 
no  longer  be  paid  attach^,  but  se- 
cond secretary.  It  will  therefore 
be  readily  seen  that  the  oflBcial  in- 
come must  be  helped  from  private 
sources,  even  when  a  man  has  become 
entitled  to  his  hundred  and  fifty  a 
year.  In  addition  to  his  examina- 
tion, he  must  have  served  in  the 


Fort^ign  Office,  and  have  resided 
abroad  three  years,  and  have  earned 
a  certiricatc  from  the  minister  under 
whom  he  has  served.  I  really  think 
the  country  drives  a  tolerably  hard 
bargain  with  those  who  thus  serve 
her.  Of  course  there  must  be  con- 
tingent a<l vantages.  Of  course  the 
members  of  the  service  must  be 
recruited  from  a  privileged  class. 
Very  few  men,  comparatively,  will 
enter  a  service  where  they  must 
spend,  say,  at  least  four  or  five  hun- 
dred a  year  more  than  their  incx)me. 
Accordingly  the  Upper  Ten  enjoy  the 
practical  monopoly  of  the  foreign 
and  diplomatic  service.  A  very 
large  number  never  have  any 
money  dealings  with  the  British 
public.  They  do  not  stay  long 
enough  in  the  service.  They  are 
content  with  the  great  social  advan- 
tages which  they  derive  from  the 
jwriod  for  which  they  servofl.  They 
travel  under  the  best  auspices,  and 
mix  freely  with  the  best  society  of 
Eurof)ean  capitals.  This  is  the 
great  object  of  many  men  in  entering 
the  diplomatic  service.  Thus,  at  the 
very  outset,  diplomacy  and  fashion 
go  together.  And  this  is  not  only 
the  case  with  young  attaches,  but 
ambassadors  and  envoys  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  inseparable  con- 
nection. This  has  always  been  the 
case  in  the  history  of  diplomacy. 
Take  up  the  'Memoirs  of  Segiir,' 
French  ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  before  the  Empire;  the  so- 
ciety furnished  by  the  diplomatic 
service  was  incomparably  the  best 
in  the  Russian  capital.  After  the 
fall  of  the  first  Empire,  how  fashion 
and  diplomacy  went  hand  in  hand ! 
Lord  Castlereagh's  parties  were 
among  the  most  important  political 
transactions  of  the  time.  They 
were  much  better  than  any  parties 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Lady  Castlereagh  was  as  potent  an 
influence  almost  as  the  Emperor 
Alexander  himself.  I  imagine  di- 
plomacy and  fashion  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  at  the  reunions  of  the 
Viscountess  Palmerston,  and  the 
same  was  as  conspicuously  the  case 
with  the  Princess  Lieven  and  the 
Princess  Esterhazy. 

The   diplomatic   service,  to  my 
mind,  affords,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
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career  at  the  present  day.  This  la 
espedaily  the  ease  siiioe  me  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  serrice  have  been  ex- 
ploded. The  old  diplomatic  policy 
of  ambiguity,  chicanery,  circumven- 
tion has  been  superseded,  in  the 
English  service  at  least,  by  frank 
and  fearless  open  dealing.  An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  need  never  more 
be  an  English  gentleman  than  when 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
his  country.  In  the  society  of  a  fo- 
reign court  he  cannot  do  his  coun- 
try a  better  service  than  by  persour 
ally  conveying  a  clear  impression  of 
simplicity,  self-reliance,  kindly  feel- 
ing, and  good  foith.  To  do  one's 
work  fully  at  a  foreign  court  re- 
quires both  a  scholarly  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
that  country,  and  a  quick  and  ac- 
curate perception  of  the  state  of  the 
various  political  parties  in  the  coim- 
try.  If  the  first  is  derived  from 
books,  the  second  must  be  derived 
fix)m  society.  The  diplomatic  ele- 
ment and  the  fashionable  element 
are,  I  repeat,  inseparable,  and  after 
a  time  this  element  of  fiEishion  be- 
comes serious  history.  One  sees 
this  in  Mr.  Fronde's  recent  volumes, 
where  the  Spanish  ambassador  — 
to  take  an  instance — sends  all  the 
way  to  the  Escurial  an  account  of 
the  careless  conversation  that  took 
place  during  a  water  party  on  the 
Thames.  But  then  the  interlocutors 
were  Kobert  Dudley,  de  Fena,  and 
Qneen  Elizabeth.  Things  may  be 
(Afferent  at  Windsor  Castle  or  Os- 
borne House;  but  a  fashionable 
gatheriug  at  Fontainebleau  or  Com- 
pi^gne  has  always  the  highest  diplo- 
matic importance. 

Words  spoken  to  any  member  of 
the  diplomatic  circle  within  the 
Tuileries  have  often  the  most  seri- 
ous import  How  anxiously  have 
the  wotAb  of  the  present  Emperor 
been  always  scanned  on  New  Year's 
I>Eiy !  It  is  not  many  years  since, 
when,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
words  were  dropped  which  excited 
a  painful  sensation  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  were  the  precursors  of 
European  war  and  of  agitations  in 
the  political  atmosphere  which  never 
since  have  fully  cleared  away.  As 
it  is  with  the  present  Napoleon,  so 
it  was  with  the  fiisi    Beoal,  fbr  in- 


stanoe.  Lord  Whitworth's  account 
of  a  memorable  public  reception  at 
the  TuflericB.  *The  First  Consul 
accosted  me  evidently  tmder  very 
considerable  agitation  ...  He  im- 
mediately said,  "And  so  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  war?"  "  No," 
I  replied,  "we  are  too  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  peace!'*  "Nous 
avons,*'  said  he,  "  de\k  Mi  la  guerre 
pendant  quinze  ans."  As  he  seemed 
to  wait  for  an  answer,  I  observed 
only,  "  C'en  est  d6jk  trop."  "  Mais," 
said  he,  "  vous  voulez  la  faire  encore 
quinze  ans,  et  vous  m*y  forcez.** 
All  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  two  hundred  persons 
who  were  present'  I  have  no 
doubt  my  readers  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
despatches  sent  by  the  English 
Minister,  Sir  Henry  Seymour,  at  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburgh  to  his  go- 
vernment at  home,  previous  to  the 
Crimean  war.  The  beet  kind  of  am- 
bassadorial art  is  there  admirably 
displayed.  The  English  minister 
watched  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
sleuthhound  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  imperial  lips,  and  with  the 
utmost  adroitness  interposed  a 
courteous  question,  which,  if  unan- 
swered, would  convey  an  answer  by 
significant  silence. 

But  more  authoritative  language 
than  ours  shall  sum  up  the  con- 
nexion between  fashion  and  diplo- 
macy. '  It  is  the  characteristic  and 
peculiar  charm  of  diplomacy  that 
the  enjoyments  of  society  combine  in 
it  with  the  interests  of  political  life 
and  superficial  relaxations  with 
serious  labours.  Not  only  does  the 
representative  of  a  state,  in  a  foreign 
land,  find  himself  placed  at  the 
outset  in  the  highest  society  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  but  he 
is  naturally  incited,  and  led  to  hold 
that  society  in  great  estimation. 
To  render  it  agreeable  to  himself, 
and  to  win  success  there,  he  must 

Cse;  he  must  establish  in  the 
m  of  that  indifferent  world  re- 
lations and  habits  approaching  to 
intimacy;  he  must  gain  a  personal 
importance  which  may  becsome  a 
power  in  his  mission.  For  him, 
cares  apparently  frivolous  are  a 
necessary  pre-ocoupation.  He  com- 
mits an  error,  if,  in  the  drawing- 
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room  and  in  tbe  midst  of  festivals, 
the  thought  of  business  is  not  pr^ 
sent  to  his  mind.  A  passing  con- 
versation may  servo  him  as  much 
as  an  official  interview ;  and  the  im- 
pressions he  leaves  on  the  world 
through  which  he  passes  are  scarcely 
less  important  to  him  than  the 
arguments  he  develops  in  a  minis- 
terial tete-a-t<jte.'  These  are  the 
words  of  M.  Guizot.  Ho  was  liim- 
self  eminently  successful  in  the  line 
he  thus  chalked  out  for  a  diploma- 
tist. Lady  Holland  wrote  to  Paris: 
— '  M.  Guizot  pleases  all  the  world 
here,  including  the  queen.'  And 
'^L  Guizot  found  out  that  it  was 
more  necessary  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country,  to  be  successful 
in  fashion  if  he  wished  to  bo  suc- 
cessful in  diplomacy. 

A  few  notices,  comparatively  re- 
cent, of  fashion  and  diplomacy  in 
our  own  land  and  time,  which  have 
a  special  value,  are  to  be  found  in 
Guizot's  '  Embapsy  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.'  The  opinion  of  foreign 
contemporaries  is  that  which  cor- 
responds most  nearly  in  value  with 
the  judicial  decisions  of  history.  It 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
more  calm,  clear-sighted,  and  im- 
partial observer  than  M.  Guizot. 
When  he  visited  England  on  his 
diplomatic  mission,  singularly 
enough,  it  was  his  first  visit  to 
this  country.  At  ten  minutes  past 
one  on  a  certain  morning,  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
saying  that  at  one  o'clock  prtcUtly 
her  Majesty  would  see  him.  The 
queen's  message  had  not  been 
punctually  delivered  to  him.  The 
illustrious  Frenchman  was  greatly, 
but,  it  appears,  unnecessarily  dis- 
tressed. 'The  queen  received  me 
with  a  gracious  manner,  at  once 
youthful  and  serious ;  the  dignity  of 
her  deportment  added  to  her  stature. 
'*  I  trust,  Madam,"  said  I,  on  entering, 
"  that  your  Majesty  is  aware  of  my 
excuse,  for  of  myself  I  should  be 
inexcusable."  She  smiled  as  if 
little  surprised  at  the  want  of 
punctuality.'  It  is  to  our  credit, 
and  contrasts  with  Lord  Clarendon's 
experience  at  Madrid,  that  the  more 
the  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  at  the  time  of  the 
Syrian  difficulty,  became  distoibed 


and  involved,  the  greater  ttos  the 
personal  kindness  manifested  to- 
wards the  French  ambassador.  He 
found,  in  reference  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, that  the  fashionable  element 
predominated  over  the  diplomatic. 
He  first  met  the  fashionable  roue, 
then  Premier,  in  Lady  Palmerston's 
drawing-room.  He  was  buried  in 
au  easy  chair;  ho  listened  and 
talked,  and  now  gently  smiled,  and 
now  genially  laughed.  His  atten- 
tion at  times  even  amounted  to 
curiosity.  The  French  minister 
was  earnest  and  eager ;  but  the  sum 
total  of  the  result  was,  that  he 
slightly  disturbed  the  nonchalance 
of  the  Englishman.  He  founds 
however,  warm  friends  '  in  the  very- 
bosom  of  tJie  cabinet.'  Amid  all 
fashionable  movement,  diplomatio 
business  steadily  advances.  A  ball 
is  given  at  Buckingham  Palaoe; 
Lord  Palmerston  passed  with  M, 
Guizot  into  a  saloon  ac^oining  the 
gallery;  then  an  important  oon- 
versation  ensued,  an  account  of 
which  occupies  six  pages  of  print, 
and  which  was  imm^iately  re- 
ported to  the  government  of  M. 
Thiers,  at  Paris.  In  his  notices  of 
our  society,  Guizot  has  a  keen  re- 
mark on  the  'dark  passions  ever 
fermenting  by  the  side  of  these  frivo- 
lous amusements.'  M.  Guizot  de- 
tected a  circumstance  which  has 
always  been  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  great  Conservative  party, 
that,  compared  with  the  Whigs,  they 
had  fewer  centres  of  reunion  and 
intimate  conversation.  He  thought 
our  ministry  very  nonchalant  A 
political  difi&culty  of  serious  mag- 
nitude arose.  The  French  ambas- 
sador was  yevy  anxious  to  express 
surprise  and  compel  explanatioa. 
'  There  was  no  minister  in  London, 
People  sleep  quite  at  ease  with  the 
ocean  behind  them.  I  called  qq 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  not  at 
home ;  he  came  to  my  house  an  hour 
after.  "My  lord,"  I  said  to  him, 
"you  are  the  only  member  of  the 
cabinet  I  can  find.'"  He  noticed 
how  the  tactics  of  society  were 
identified  with  political  tactics. 
Mr.  Grote  and  his  radical  friends 
were  becoming  a  power  in  Parlia- 
ment. Guizot  writes : — *  Mrs.  Grote 
is  become  a  person  of  importance. 
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Lady  Palmerston  has  invited  her  to 
an  eyening  pariy/  There  are  one  or 
two  interesting  personal  references. 
'  When  I  was  wearied  with  diplooiatic 
conversations,  despatches,  visits,  and 
the  solitude  of  my  own  house,  I 
walked  alone  in  the  parks  of  Lon- 
don; Regent's  Park  particularly 
pleased  me.  It  is  separated  from 
the  crowded  districts ;  the  space  is 
immense,  the  verdure  fresh,  the 
water  clear,  the  clumps  of  trees  still 
young.  I  found  these  two  qualities 
combined,  which  rarely  associate, 
extent  and  grace.'  'The  park  of 
Chiswiok  presents  a  type  of  ^igland. 
Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such  thick, 
even,  and  delicate  green  sward ;  it 
resembles  elastic  velvet  lAdy 
Clanricardewas  at  Chiswick  entirely 
enveloped  in  white  muslin,  with  a 
single  jewel  in  the  centre  of  her 
forehead.  She  was  beautiful,  and  in 
harmony  with  her  country.' 

Let  us  take  another  glance  at 
French  diplomatic  matters.  Those 
"who  are  mmiliar  with  Walpolean 
literature  will  remember  'Uncle 
Horace.'  He  was  ihe  younger 
brother  of  the  great  minister,  and  is 
BometimeB  disting^hed  from  his 
more  celebrated  but  less  worthy  kins- 
man, as '  Horace  Walpole  the  Elder.' 
His  experience  illustrates  several 
points  connected  with  our  subject. 
Throughout  his  diplomatic  career 
he  maintained  that  high  bearing  of 
an  English  gentleman,  which,  above 
all  other  points,  ought  to  characterize 
our  English  diplomacy.  He  refosed 
to  shi&e  out  of  any  assurances 
"which  he  might  have  given  at  the 
Hague.  '  I  would  rather  starve,  nay 
die,  than  do  a  thing  that  gives  such 
a  terrible  wound  to  my  honour  and 
conscience.'  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole went  to  Paris,  ostensibly  with- 
out any  official  duties,  but  in  reality 
to  discharge  ambassadorial  funo- 
tions.  This  is  a  situation  in  which 
a  diplomatist  sometimes  finds  him- 
self, and  is  generally  very  glad  to 
^t  out  of.  Its  anomalous  character 
IS  very  embarrassing.  This  Mr. 
Walpole  found  to  be  the  case,  and 
requested  his  recal;  the  difficulty 
was  obviated  by  his  formal  recogni- 
tion as  ambassador.  With  all  his 
worth,  he  had  two  defects,  which 
in  diplomatic  eyes  are  cardmal ;  he 
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was  nnoourtly  and  he  was  ungrace- 
ful. He  was  in  Paris  during  that 
great  epoch  of  all  scandu,  the 
Eegency,  and  was  first  there  before 
the  deatii  of  the  infamous  church- 
man Dubois.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  into  connexion  with  the 
fashionable  and  diplomatic  intrigues 
of  Madame  de  Tencin  and  Madame 
da  Free.  He  received  great  help 
from  Bolingbroke,  who  had  married 
a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
and  as  an  exchange  of  good  offices  is 
always  supposed  in  diplomacy,  he 
procured  ms  pardon  under  the 
great  seal.  Walpole  was  engaged 
in  a  peculiarly  delicate  negotiation 
of  much  interest — ^tiie  scheme  of 
Louis  Quinze  marrying  a  princess 
of  England.  '  Numbers  of  all  sorts 
of  people  have  been  very  watchful 
and  oraervant  of  my  countenance, 
words,  and  carriage,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  turn  me  all  ways,  by 
various  questions  and  insinuations ; 
some  by  making  me  compliments, 
others  by  desiring  my  protection 
here  at  court,  as  if  the  thing  was 
actually  done.'  The  opinion  of  the 
ambassador  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  match,  and  in  an  important 
state  paper  which  definitely  settied 
the  matter,  he  pointed  out  tiiat  such 
an  alliance  would  both  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  interfere  with  our 
international  relations  on  the  Con- 
tinent It  is  very  much  to  Walpole's 
credit  that  with  Cardinal  Fleury, 
almost  the  only  statesman  who  re- 
lieves the  iniquity  of  this  era,  he 
was  on  intimate  personal  terms. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  at  least  to  our 
present  notions,  to  observe  how 
Mr.  Walpole  regularly  quitted  his 
ambassadorial  post  to  attend  to  his 
parliamentary  duties.  We  find  him 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  debates, 
and  what  would  be  thought  prepos- 
terous and  intolerable  at  present, 
discussing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ' 
government.  Mr.  Walpole  married 
tiie  daughter  of  a  man  whom  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  used  to 
speak  of  as  'my  tailor.'  It  is  said 
the  lady  was  rich ;  she  certainly  bore 
the  suggestive  name  of  Lombard. 
Horace  Walpole  was  able  to  take 
this  credit  to  himself,  that  by  skil- 
ful diplomacy  he  had  averted  a  war. 
A  diplomatist  can  obtain  no  higher 
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praise,  and  cannot  propose  to  himself 
any  hijs^her  motive.  Indeed,  the 
prevention  of  war  may  be  regarded 
as  the  final  caoae  of  all  diplomacy, 
the  reason  of  its  institution,  and  its 
continued  nsefuUiess. 

But  the  scenery  of  this  sketch  was 
first  laid  at  Madrid.  I  had  the  inten- 
tion of  confining  myself  to  Spanish 
ground,  and  I  must  reimpose  these 
limits,  that  I  may  not  wander  into 
the  various  interesting  paths  which 
the  subject  opens  up  to  us.    I  think 
Lord  Geoffirey  must  have  been  very 
much  surprised  when  he  first  visited 
Madrid.    For  as  we  approach  Ijou- 
don  and  Paris,  the  evidences  become 
more  and  more  multiplied  that  we 
are  approaching  a  metropolitan  city. 
The    gay  villas   and  gardens,  the 
crowded  roads,  the  suburban  villages, 
these  insensibly  prepare  us  and  in- 
separably link  us  to  the  English  or 
French  metropolis.    Very  different 
is  the  case  with  Madrid.     All  is 
solitude  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
city.    The  city  itself  rises  nobly; 
in  a  clear  rarefied  atmosphere,  with 
towers  and  domes  sharply  defined 
against  the  magnificent  range   of 
the  Guadarrama  mountains.    Once 
upon  a  time  there  was   a    dense 
forest  around,  a  cover  for  bears  and 
boars,  when  the  kings  of  Castile  had 
a  royal  hunting  box,  the  origin  of  the 
capital.    It  is  now  a  wide,  silent, 
verdant  plain,  destitute  of  the  trees 
which  the  Oastilian  has  learned  to 
hate.    But   to   make    Madrid    the 
capital,  was,  in  a  double  sense  of 
the  word,  a  capital  mistake.    Had 
Lisbon  been  chosen  as  the  metro- 
polis, it  would  have  saved  Portugal 
to  the  peninsular  kingdom.    Other 
Spanish  cities,  Valladolid,  Seville, 
Granada,  Toledo— especially  the  last 
— might  each  have  served   better. 
But   Charles  V.    found   that   the 
atmosphere  suited  his  gout,  and  his 
son  Philip,  in  1560,  declared  it  the 
seat  of  the  court.    The  name    of 
the  town,  according  to  an  Arabic 
derivation,   is   supposed  to   mean 
'running  waters;*  but  unfortunately 
there  are  no  running  waters.    The 
Manzanares    is   either  a    swollen 
torrent  in  winter,  or  is  quite  lost  in 
its  summer  sandy  bed.    The  plaoe 
remarkably  combines  the  inconve- 
nienoes    oif   intolerable  heat    ami 


intolerable  cold ;  in  the  winter  it  is 
an  ice-house,  and  in  the  summer  it 
is  an  oven.  The  summer  air  is  the 
worst.  *  The  subtle  air,  which  will 
not  extinguish  a  candle,  puts  out  a 
man*8  life.  Dry,  searching,  desecat- 
ing  and  cutting,  this  assassin  breath 
of  death  pierces  through  flesh  and 
bone  to  the  marrow.'  To  those 
who  love  the  picturesque,  Madrid 
is  greatly  less  interesting  than 
Granada  ;  it  is  not  so  much 
Spanish  as  it  is  European.  The  people 
will  tell  you  that  Madrid  is  quite  a 
different  place  now  to  what  it  waa 
in  the  time  of  old  Ferdinand  VIL 
You  may  see  on  the  Prado  how  the 
tailor  and  the  milliner  are  rapidly 
denationalizing  the  population. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  ceasing  to 
be  national,  and  are  becoming  cos- 
mopolitan ;  yet  amid  all,  the  Madri- 
lenian  is  true  to  Madrid.  Differing 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
thinks  that  Madrid  is  the  finest 
capital  of  Europe,  that  heaven  itself 
is  situated  exactly  overhead,  and 
that  Madrid  is,  in  feet,  a  part  of 
heaven  which  has  descended  upon 
earth. 

Lord  Greoffrey  was  glad  to  escape 
into  lodgings  that  were  expensive 
from  an  hotel  that  was  ruinous. 
Of  all  dear  places  Madrid  is  the 
dearest.  He  took  the  precaution 
prescribed  in  the  Handbook  of  ask- 
mg  for  his  letters,  first,  under  the 
name  of  (Geoffrey  and  then  under 
the  name  of  Plantagenet  His  lodg- 
ings were,  he  found,  very  near  the 
abode  which  Charles  I.  occupied  in 
the  Calle  de  las  Infantas  Plazuela 
del  Rey.  '  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  amiable  lady  of  our  minister, 
I  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
diplomatic  circles,  some  members 
of  which  I  had  known  on  my  pre- 
vious visit  to  Spain,  and  I  had  always 
a  home  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
my  own  embassy.  It  forms  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  describe  anything 
that  I  may  have  seen  under  these 
circumstances.'  These  are  words 
which  I  was  reading  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  my  friends  will  see  their 
force.  And,  indeed,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  upon  strictly  private 
ground.  Anything  of  ordinary  im- 
portance comes  under  the  head  oi 
the  ordinary  society  of  the  place,  and 
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anything  of  exiaraordinanr  import- 
ance becomes  matter  of  past  or 
contemporary  history.  The  diplo- 
matists complain  heavily  of  Maorid. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  place  where  there  is 
hardly  place  for  their  vocation.  For 
the  art  of  diplomacy  is  confessedly 
very  mnch  the  art  of  dining.  And 
as  Madrid,  as  a  rule,  enterte^  very 
imperfect  conceptions  on  the  subject 
of  dining,  it  also  entertains  very  im- 
perfect conceptions  on  the  subject 
of  diplomacy.  In  fitct,  English 
diplomacy  has  not  jGur  play  in  that 
atmosphere  of  deceit  and  deception. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  English  diplomatist  to  send 
out  a  letter  which  remains  private 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  think  if  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  ever 
follows  the  example  of  Guizot,  and 
publishes  his  ambassadorial  ex- 
perience, we  shall  find  the  most 
disagreeable  chapter  of  modem 
diplomacy.  Amid  all  diplomatic 
documents  there  is  scarcely  a  ruder 
or  more  insulting  letter  on  record 
than  that  which  the  Spanish  minister 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  temporary  cessation 
of  our  diplomatic  relations. 

In  Clarendon's  letter  *  to  my  chil- 
dren/ prefixed  to  his  '  Contempla- 
tions and  Befiections  on  the  Psalms,' 
applying  them  '  to  the  troubles  of 
this  time,^  a  letter  which,  from  its 
autobiographical  value,  deserves  to 
have  been  better  studied  by  the 
critics  and  historians,  he  does  not 
give  a  more  flattering  description  of 
the  fashion  and  diplomacy  of  Madrid 
in  his  time.  '  The  scene  upon 
which  that  employment  was  to  be 
acted,  added  very  much  to  the  me- 
lancholique  of  the  condition  I  ^as 
in ;  being  then  an  ambassador  in  a 
grand  court  (as  that  of  Spain  will 
always  be^;  in  a  court  where  very 
few  men  snew  or  cared  what  was 
done  three  leagues  out  of  the  nar- 
row little  town  wherein  they  spent 
and  desired  to  spend  the  whole 
term  of  their  lives ;  and  where  all, 
some  few  excepted,  believed  that  no 
Protestant  could  be  worse  used  than 
tiiey  deserved  to  be;  in  a  court, 
which  at  that  very  time  maintained 
an  ambassador  with  those  very  re- 
giddes  against  whom  dl  tl^  kings 
of  Hie  eaiui  ought  to  have  denounced 


firOy  and  sword,  and  exlirpalioni 
Every  day  administered  such  matter 
of  mortification  to  me  (though  to- 
wards my  own  person  tbev  were 
civil  enough)  that  I  qoickly  dis- 
cerned that  what  I  laboured  and 
longed  for  oould  not  oome  to  pass 
by  any  hand  that  held  a  sceptre 
upon  earth.'  Even  Lord  Chancellor 
Campbell,  his  biographer,  makea 
the  naive  admission ;  '  with  the 
other  writings  which  amused  his 
exile,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
them.'  Some  of  Clarendon's  expe- 
riences at  Madrid  are  suffidently 
interesting  and  amusing.  For  a 
time  the  Spanish  coast  ignored  hiuL 
When  Prince  Bupert  came  upcm 
the  coast  with  a  fleet,  the  Spanish^ 
then  expecting  their  salleons,  were 
very  civil.  When,  however,  the 
English  Commonwealth  sent  a  still 
stronger  fleet,  the  ambassadors 
'  found  themselves  lees  regarded.' 
When  Charles  entered  Scotland  and 
received  a  welcome  they  were  once 
more  civil;  but  when  the  royalist 
troops  were  defeated,  the  King  of 
Spun  civilly  requested  them  to  l^ve 
Madrid.  Clarendon  noticed  that 
every  ambassador  at  Madrid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  resident  from 
Denmark,  was  an  Italian.  The 
Nuncio  was  Julio  Bospigliosi,  who 
afterwards  became  Clement  IX.  He 
gives  a  curioi;s  account  of  the '  toros,' 
or  bull-fights,  which  shows  points  of 
difference  from  the  present  svstem. 
In  those  days  a  bull  Would  be  ad- 
mitted invincible  by  all  ordinary 
means,  and  recourse  was  had  to 
Engli^  assistance.  'A  good  bull 
hatn  his  revenge  upon  many  po(Hr 
fellows.  Sometimes  he  is  so  unruly 
that  nobody  dares  to  attack  him; 
and  then  the  king  calls  for  the  mas- 
tiffs, whereof  two  are  let  out  at  a 
time,  and  if  they  cannot  master  himj 
but  are  themselves  killed,  as  fre* 
quently  they  are,  the  king,  then,  as 
a  lest  refngC)  calls  for  the  English 
mastiffs,  of  which  they  seldom  turn 
out  above  one  at  a  time,  and  he 
rarely  misses  taking  the  bull,  and 
holding  by  the  nose,  till  the  men 
run  in;  and  after  they  have  hacked 
bim  they  quickly  kill  him.'  I  r^ 
member  another  instance  parallel 
with  that  which  Clarendon  recals, 
i3  V  2 
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where   diplomatic    proceedings   at 
Madrid  were  exceedingly  accelcraU'd 
by  the  presence  of  an  English  flt^t 
oflf  the  Spanish  coast.    A  good  ac- 
count is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Lord  Stanhope's  *  Life  of 
Pitt/     The  matter  ended    in  that 
important  landmark  of  international 
law,  the  Convention  of  Nootka  Sound. 
An    English    ambassador   did  a 
kindly  work  for  Spain  which  Spain 
ought    to    have  done  for    herself. 
When  Mr.  Ford  was  residing  at  the 
Alhambra,  which  he  knew  so  well, 
and  has  described  so  eloquently,  Mr. 
Addington,  then   our   minister    at 
Madrid,  was  making  him  a  visit. 
The  Spanish  officials  had  had  the 
incredible  folly  of  placing  a  powder 
magazine  among  the  priceless  re- 
mains of  the  Alhambra,  which,  as  it 
had  no  conductor,  not  even  a  holy 
week    palm -branch,    was    liable, 
during  any  lightning  storm,  to  vie 
with  Vandals,  foreign  and  domestic. 
'  The  accidental  visit  of  an  Enghsh- 
man  may  have  preserved  the  re- 
mains of  what  Gaul  and  chance  had 
spared.'    For  Mr.  Addington,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Fold,  strongly  remonstrated 
with  the  Spanish  government,  and 
caused  the  removal  of  the  magazine. 
To   the   ambassadorial  circle,  the 
Spanish  are  indebted  for  the  grand 
institution  of  dinner  parties;  and 
in  this  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
English  element  was  largely  domi- 
nant.   In  these  dinner  parties  the 
Spanish  grandees  may  he  met  fre- 
quently enough,  but  it  is  a  conmion 
complaint  that  they  hardly  recipro- 
cate the  hospitahty  which  they  re- 
ceive.    Spanish  society  may  be  set 
down  as  unsociable,  perhaps  more 
unsociable  to  the  English  than  to 
others.    We  were  their  preservers 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  they 
naturally  hate  ns  for  it    The  de- 
spatches of  the  Great  Duke  teem 
with  notices,  for  the  most  part  un*- 
fiivourable,  of  the  Spanish  character ; 
and  although  in  remote  primitive 
districts  they  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  great  English  oid.  El  gran 
Jjor,  they,  in  general,  steadily  strive 
to  depreciate.     The  lies  are  inore- 
diUe  which  are  told  of  the  Spanish 
estate  presented  to  the  Duke,  a  plain 
manor  house  with  a  domain  worth 
a  few  thouBands  a  year. 


Aranjuez,    which    I    mentioned 
earlier,  is,  in  one  sense,  an  ambas- 
satlorial    creation.      Most    persona 
have  some  delicious  notions  about 
Aranjuez,  *  the  melodious  noise  of 
birds  among  the  spreading  branches, 
and  the  pleasing  fall  of  water  nm- 
nin^  violently.'     Old  Evelyn  tells 
us  of  the  elms  of  Aranjuez,  which, 
were  the  first  in  Spain,  imported 
from  England  by  Phihp  II.,  and, 
from  their  rarity,  as  much  admired 
by  the  Spanish  as  palm-trees  would 
be  by  us.    Unfortunately,  Aranjuez 
is   a  beautiful   garden    without    a 
palace,  just  as  at  Madrid  there  is  a 
fine  palace  but  no  garden.  Foreign- 
ers may  criticize  our  Buckingham 
Palace  as  severely  as  we  ourselves 
do  at  times;  but  the  metropolitan 
palaces  are  few  indeed  which  can 
boast  so  spacious  a  garden,  a  little 
overwooded,    indeed,    and     rather 
too  much  overlooked  by  Qrosvenoir 
Place;  but  still  finely  watered  and 
almost  as  spacious  as  a  park.    The 
ordinary   population   of  Aranjuez, 
which  might  be  taken  at  five  thou- 
sand, when  the  court  was  there, 
would  swell  to  fifteen  thousand,  and 
the  acconmiodation  would  be  moet 
wretched.    '  Evenjthe  deipnosophist 
diplomats,*  writes  Mr.  Ford,  '  lived 
in  troglodyte  houses  burrowed  in 
the  hill  sides,  after  the  local  rabbit- 
like style  of  these  wretched  loca- 
lities.'   One  [day  the  papal  nuncio 
gave  a  dinner  in  his  subterraneous 
mansion.    Li  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tivity, a  cart  made  its  appearance 
through  the  ceiling!  Things  could 
not  go  on  in  this  way  much  longer. 
The  Italian  Grimaldi,  minister  to 
Charles  in.,  had  been  at  the  Hague, 
and  liked  it ;  and,  thanks  to  him,  a 
sort  of  Dutch  town  was  planted 
with  avenues  in  the  street. 

Here  is  an  invitation  to  the  wife 
of  a  member  of  the  corps  dipioma' 
iujue.  I  copy  it  from  an  American 
translation  of  a  German  work. 

'  Ebma  Sxnoba, 

'  Her  Majesty,  iJie  Qneen  our  Lady. 
whom  God  preserve,  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  the  hour  of  six  in  liie 
evenmg  of  the  aSth  instant  for  the 
Ladies  Besamenos,  which  is  to  be 
held  ibr  the  plausible  motive  (mo- 
two  plt49ib%le)  of  its  being  the  birih- 
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day  of ,  which  I  oommtuiicate 

to  7001  excellency  by  royal  order, 
for  your  infarmation,  after  making 
blown  to  your  excellency  that  the 
attoidance  is  to  be  in  court  dress 
and  train. 

'God  preserve  your  excellency 
many  years. 

"fas  VisoouNTKSS  or  Yallobia, 
'  Widowed  Duchess  of  Qor. 

:.  •TaikeLad^ofthejanisUrqf 
'  FaJtusCf  Aprik' 

Aooofdingly,  the  dipJomatie  circle, 
of  coarse  in  fall  uniform,  master 
strongly.  There  is  a  considerable 
sameaeaB,  as  a  rule,  in  these  royal 
entertainments.  The  scenery  is  al- 
most always  the  same;  the  same 
velvets,  tapestry,  white  and  gold. 
Bat  the  peJace  is  truly  marvellous 
and  gigantic  in  its  dimensions; 
even^the  very  floorings  and  gateways 
aboiud  in  the  most  costly  marbles. 
The  walls  were  once  grand  indeed, 
when  illuminated  by  those  famous 
paintings,  now  in  tli^  Musee,  which 
Ferdinand  VII.,  with  execrable 
tastei,  expelled,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  hobby  for  French  paper.  In 
this  superb  collection  no  ambassa- 
dorial portrait  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the 
minister  here  when  Charles  L  came 
on  his  strange  wocang  to  the  infanta. 
It  is  by  Va^yke, '  elegant  and  sa- 
tiney,  as  Yelaequez  is  dark  and 
stately.'  This  present  party  is  given 
in  the  Reception  or  Throne  Koom,  the 
chief  saloon,  de  los  ETrAajadcres,  Mr. 
Ford,  who  before  his  lam^ited  death 
was  tiie  greatest  living  authority  on 
Spanish  matters,  dilates  on  the  sa- 
tififaetion  which  this  room  affords 
to  all  lovers  of  fine  furniture, '  deco- 
latioDfi  most  princely,  the  crystal 
chandeliers,  colossal  looking-glasses, 
cast  at  San  Ildefcoiao,  the  marble 
tables,  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  &c.' 
We  must  not  forget  the  innumera- 
ble French  clocks.  How  the  death's 
head  intrudes  at  the  feast !  This  is 
the  very  apartment  where  the  dead 
monarch  of  Spain  is  alw^rs  lakl  out 
instate. 

Let  us  say  that  the  young 
attache  will  find  much  to  delight 
him  in  the  queen  and  court  Let  it 
be  said  of  the  gngadees,  that  if  they 
do  not  often  invite  the  diplomatic 


circle  to  dinners  and  balls,  th^ 
often  have  the  upper  stories  of  their 
palaces  crowded  with  their  own  de- 
pendents and  old  retainers,  whom 
they  bountifully  support    A  gran- 
dee may  have  an  estate  of  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  and  yet  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difilcult  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  few  thousand  pounds.    The 
reason  probably  is,  that  he  so  rarely 
visits  his  estate,  and,  beyond  any 
other  person  in  the  world^is  the  vic- 
tim of  peculation  and  mismanage 
ment.   Wherever  the  court  goes,  he 
^ows  in  its  train ;  he  knows  no- 
thing of  a  home  recess;  banishment 
from  court  is  bamshment  from  all 
that  .makes    life    desirable.     Hie 
queen  has  made  the  court  exceed- 
uigfy  S^y*    She  was  only  seventeen 
when  she  married ;  she  is  only  twice 
seventeen    now.     Bom,    cradled, 
nursed,  and  reared  amid  revolu- 
tions, the  perilous  paths  which  she 
has   trod  seem  only  to  have  lent 
wildness  to  her  elastic  spiritB.    Al- 
though attacks  have  been  made  on 
her  palace,  and  the  balls  have  en- 
tered her  bed-chamber,  no  trace  of 
anxiety  seems  ever  to  have  touched 
her  careless  brow.     To  dance  and 
enjoy,  careless  of  scandal  and  re- 
gajrdless  of  business,  seems  to  have 
been  her  rule.    In  hertime  she  has 
made  Madrid  the  most  dancing  ca- 
pital of  Europe.    Five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  was  the  usual  hour  for 
retiring  to  rest;  and  if  the  court 
followed  the  example  of  the  queen, 
it  got  up  somewhere  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Spanish  marriages— an  ex- 
pression whidi  recalls  a  sufficiently 
vivid  history  to  many  of  us,  but 
which  has  only  an  indefinite  meaning 
to  the  new  generation — is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  instence  in 
modem  history  of  foshion  and  di- 
plomacy. I  suppose  that  when  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  met  at  Yilla- 
franca  and  settled  that  delicate 
question  about  L(»nhardy — ^I  sup- 
pose these  illustrious  personages 
were  both  at  the  height  of  &shion 
and  the  height  of  diplomacy.  And 
when  the  Emporor  of  Bussia  came 
over  to  this  country  in  1844,  there 
was  a  depth  of  diplomacy  amid  the 
blaze  of  fiEushioQ.    One  of  his  first 
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acts  was  to  buy  five  thoTisand  pounds 
worth  of  jewellery  in  Lonaon,  to 
present  to  the  ladies  of  the  English 
court  and  the  sporting  world.  A 
most  important  element  of  the 
fashionable  world  was  propitiated 
by  the  magnificent  cup  to  l)o  an- 
nually run  for  at  Ascot.  But  the 
main  object  of  that  visit,  as  subse- 
quently disclosed  by  Count  Nci^ul- 
rode,  was  to  prepare  us  for  the  dis- 
solution of  Turkey,  and  buy  the 
consent  of  England  by  the  bribe  of 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.  Various  politi- 
cal considerations  connected  them- 
selves with  any  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  the  young  Queen  of  Spain. 
"We  know  that  these  were  discussed 
during  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the 
Chateau  d'Ku,  and  during  the  visit 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  Windsor  Castle. 
And  although  the  diplomatic  con- 
ferences would  be  managed  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  different  govern- 
ments, we  may  well  believe  that  in 
her  conversations  with  her  brother 
of  France  this  interesting  subject 
occupied  a  prominent  position.  Eor 
the  Queen  of  Spain  was  in  a  posi- 
tion which  only  lately  had  been  that 
of  the  beloved  Queen  of  England— 
a  queen  regnant,  with  various  com- 
petitors for  that  sovereign's  hand. 
Among  these  competitors  was  a  kins- 
man of  her  husband's,  namely, 
Princo  Leopold  of  Saxo  Coburg. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  Philippe 
had  four  gallant  sons,  either  of 
whom  might  marry  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  or,  barring  that,  the  infanta, 
who  ere  long  might  be  queen  reg- 
nant. At  fourteen,  this  child  queen 
was  sacrificed  to  the  astute  diplo- 
macy of  France,  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, so  completely  overreached 
the  diplomacy  of  England.  '  This  is 
the  first  grand  thing,'  said  M.  Guizot, 
'that  we  have  effected  completely 
single-handed  in  Europe  since  1830.' 


Not  a  word  of  the  moral  gnilt  of  the 
violation  of  pledges  given  to  our 
queen.  The  effect  1ms  not  been 
quite  so  grand  as  he  then  expected. 
The  cordial  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  then  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  loss  of 
this  alliance  perhaps  contributed 
towards  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe. 
As  for  the  poor  young  Queen  of 
Spain,  all  that  married  unhappiness 
ensued  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  a  beginning.  Be- 
fore a  year  was  over  a  coldness  arose 
between  the  king  and  queen.  Her 
Majesty  had  a  personal  favourite. 
General  Serrano  —  a  fact  which  is 
matter  of  history,  and  was  never  dis- 
guised—a matter  which  caused  no 
Little  trouble  at  least  and  no  little 
scandal  to  the  ambassadors.  At 
the  different  emltfissies  there  was 
constant  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  a  divorce.  The  government  of 
the  country  was  to  the  last  degree 
unstable.  'Nothing,'  wrote  the 
French  minister  at  Madrid,  'is  bo 
easy  as  for  the  English  embassy  to 
overturn  the  Moderato  ministry. 
•  .  .  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
for  the  French  legation  to  overturn 
the  Progresista  ministry,  if  it  chose 
to  set  about  it.'  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  must  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  things  have 
turned  out  so  much  better  than 
could,  a  priori,  be  expected. 

At  this  point  we  must  take  leave, 
at  least  for  the  present,  of  our  sub- 
ject and  of  Lord  Geoffrey  Planta- 
genet.  If  he  escapes  the  lethal  air 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  equally 
deadly  atmosphere  of  Madrid  in  Ids 
year,  a  noble  career  lies  before  him. 
I  feel  pretty  certain  ho  will  be  a 
Secretary  of  Legation;  1  trust 
he  will  one  day  become  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Ambassador  of  Eng- 
land. 


>^ts£^^^,?5lK 
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Tan  HulLtUj  .^^^iuon's  beglniilDit 

And  piMjpk-  hare  cast  off  their  traminels ; 
Tbe  tuwnl*  p^roepUbly  thinning, 

And  uiiuo  hoate  to  Cairo  on  camela, 
And  hfitnc  hi^to  ia  FarU  by  boat. 

And  M>ii]C'  LuBte  to  Walet  by  ^e  railway, 
S«iw  t0  Sn>LlftCid  ituir  leisure  devote, 

Aiid  otben  &n  off  lonisiiEm-wi^. 

Sutue  Uitiik  KEif^uMl  will  suit  them  the  beet, 

Jfj^r  ili£  ^iicty  cf  pttrsee  and  persona, 
(Ta  |t4ly»  brUnmdB  iuggest, 

TbAt  BhlnLn  «bould  Hcaroely  tnut  her  eoos).— 
Tb*y  *xv  bff  ^bcreeoe'er  they  incline, 

A^  til  MB  iLclr  money  allows,  and— 
Up  \l\6  .S«bie— Dp  Mont  Blano— Dp  the  Bbine— 

All  l!ii|$LLDd's  Oie  Up-per  Ten  Thousand  I 

Bat  TvnK^mlipr^  wberever  yon  wander, 

A I  £li4li!i,  hoELoi,  inn  or  gasthans, 
tMTga  suoiA  ;ruii*JJ  be  called  on  to  squander— 

Ea*.li  new  unt-  'd  more  dear  than  the  last  bouse; 
AtKl  tblA  piiiKdox  you,  for  your  sins. 

Will  li;am  it  a  fact  beyond  doubt;— 
TtwL  tlut  mart'  you  are  found  at  tbe  Inns, 

Tilt'  juunj  yi^ii*ll  discover  youYe  '  out* 
Siacli  hiivuc;  'twill  play  with  your  pelf, 

AlLhi'Ui$h  you're  a  clever  contriver, 
WLy,  ihii  uioro  cLinge  you  get  for  yourself, 

Tlic  less  you  vr 111  get  for  a  '  fiver.' 
CH}ntiradkiltJii4  will  harau  you  so. 

And  your  Intellect  threaten  to  gravel;— 
'Vhv  fiirUtfr  yfiu*d  have  your  means  go, 

Tbe  ihoncr  \\^  road  you  must  traveL 

Well  r  dir  KulidaySeasoQ'fe  beginning, 

Aisd  if  U'a  yt'ur  seriuus  intention. 
Avn^y  ufi  Kiiibr<  trip  to  go  spinning, 

J  ml  ]KjiLEbr  ibiA  fact  which  I  mention;— 
'Whiv.  yon\f  b\mit  time  and  comfort  and  treaauK, 

Tlii^  oijly  return  that  you'll  have  '11 
Be  u]Jik.Lu(f  u  ttiivnil  of  pleasure, 

Inslcod  uf  a  |;ilea«ure  of  travel  I 
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FOR  people  who  want  to  find 
many  old  English  fashions,  it 
seems  to  have  become  necessary 
that  they  should  seek  them  abroad. 
We  read  of  old  English  gardens,  and 
of  sunny  orchards  where  gnarled 
old  trees  are  moss-grown;  we  see 
in  our  old  pictures,  fragnients  of 
ruinous  balconies,  lovely  in  their 
decay  amidst  their  exuberant  fo- 
liage. The  wood  fires  on  the  dogs, 
•which  give  out  such  scent  of 
warmth  when  their  white  smoulder- 
ing ashes  are  roused  by  a  fresh  log ; 
the  alcoves  that  rooms  are  full  of — 
for  us  found  only  in  story-books — 
and  then,  again,  all  the  manners 
that  speak  of  a  quiet  life,  perhaps 
somewnat  of  the  vegetative,  but  so 
charming  just  to  drop  into,  out  of 
the  whirlof  town  life,  and  out  of  our 
civilization.  When  people  go  abroad, 
it  is  mostly  with  some  hobby,  to 
which  they  turn  such  attention  as  is 
not  required  by  sight-seeing — that 
terrible  bane  of  travellers,  which 
gives  them  no  peace  or  truce!  I 
suspect,  indeed,  that  I  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  go  abroad 
rather  in  search  of  the  land  where 
the  hands  of  tiie  clock  are  always 
afternoon. 

I  did  not  want  to  go  sight-seeing, 
but  the  last  six  months  had  fiurly 
tired  me  with  their  whirl ;  and  as  it 
was  clear,  that,  in  England,  the 
world  would  not  stand  still  to  rest, 
it  was  most  refreshing  to  be  for 
awhile  in  Belgium,  feeling  as  if  the 
life-tide  had  gone  back  half  a  hun- 
dred years,  wandering  in  the  quaint 
streets  over  the  moss-grown  stones, 
gazing  at  the  sky,  against  which  the 
pinnacles  cut  short,  listening  to  the 
carillons  that  rung  from  the  old 
church  towers,  watching  the  crowds 
who  poured  all  morning  into  the 
great  churches— so  great  and  so  di- 
vided with  their  many  chapels  that 
even  large  numbers  of  people  were 
perfectly  lost  in  their  space — noticing 
the  friendliness  and  equality  of  the 
ranks,  where  the  nobleman  and  the 
workman,  being  nobleman  and 
workman,  kept  quite  in  their  own 

g laces,     and     were     accordingly 
iendly,  and  where  the  dear  old 


houses  were  wide  and  broad  and 
roomy,  and  wore  built  with  a  view 
to  living  in,  and  not  with  the  sole 
view  to  fashion.  There  was  a  per- 
sonality about  those  old  Belgian 
houses.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
made  things,  all  the  value  of  each 
lies  in  the  mind-stamp  on  it.  Each 
single  piece  of  creation  is  perfect 
because  divinely  stamped ;  and  even, 
in  man's  poor  work,  surely  the  same 
rule  shows  itself!  And  thus  it  is  I 
think  that  houses  and  rooms  that 
grow  moulded  to  family  wants,  fur- 
niture that  betrays  the  one  pervad- 
ing mind  ruling  it— even  the  dress 
that  bears  token  of  its  wearer's 
taste  —  the  dress  that  somehow 
shows  us  her  general  line  of  view- 
ing things— each  of  these  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  human  interest,  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  the  satm  and  chintz, 
and  the  sweeping  or  flapping  that 
pervade  these  subjects. 

The  absCTice,  too,  of  *  high  form- 
ing,' was  provokingly  pleasant  I 
know!  Don't  tell  me  about  'two 
grains  of  wheat  for  one.*  It  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  but  we  will  leave 
it  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  (as  I  conclude 
he  must  be)  he  is  the  proper  per- 
son. To  people  whose  hobby  is 
hedges,  think  what  a  place  is  Bel- 
gium !  After  the  farms  in  England 
with  fences  kept  so  neatly,  and  with 
such  square-clipped  tops,  and  with 
the  banks  clamped  up  beyond  all 
hope  of  a  violet,  think  of  the  acute  de- 
light of  seeing  a  good  old-fashioned, 
plenty-of-room-sort  of  hedge,  good 
eight  or  ten  feet  through,  and  grow- 
ing all  tall  and  branching,  and  then 
a  great  space  of  grass  between  it 
and  the  field.  It's  all  very  well  to 
say  that  that  grass  might  have  been 
wheat,  and  that  the  hedge  wae  too 
high  and  spoilt  the  place  with  its 
shade.  Give  me  the  blessing  of  a 
place  where  there's  plenty  of  room* 
it  made  one  comfortablc^one  ffelt 
that  the  world  was  larger.  What  a 
thing  room  is  really— that  is  the 
secret,  no  doubt,  of  the  comfort  of 
roomy  halls  and  of  broad,  spadous 
staircases.  I  don't  know  why  else 
it  is  that  one  knows  one  had  so  much 
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rather  live  in  an  old  house  with 
plenty  of  hall  and  staircase,  even 
with  small  rooms  comparatively, 
than  live  in  a  modem  Tilla  with  six 
£9et  of '  entrance/  and  about  four  of 
staircase,  even  although  the  rooms 
are  'spacious,  with  plate-glass  win- 
dows.*^ Then,  too,  I  am  doubtful 
about  my  love  for  plate-glass.  It 
makes  a  room  not  a  room.  It  has  to 
me  the  look  of  being  too  much  out 
of  doors. 

But  talking  of  windows  reminds 
one  of  what  one  has  seen  out  of 
windows;  and  one  of  my  Belgian 
pleasures  was  the  way  people  used 
their  animals.  One  day,  last  autumn, 
in  Brussels  our  windows  on  the 
Place  Boyale  commanded  the  fol- 
lowing scene :  a  cart  is  in  the  Place, 
diawn  by  a  great  big  dog,  a  big  boy 
in  attendance;  a  heavy  shower 
oomes  on ;  dog  lies  down,  and  looks 
np  inquiring]  V  at  boy ;  boy  instantly 
produces  a  large  umbrella,  opens 
the  said  umbrella,  and  holds  it  over 
the  dog !  And  now,  upon  my  word, 
I  saw  that  with  mv  own  eyes,  and 
have  been  in  fits  of  laughter  when- 
ever I  have  thonght  of  it  since. 

Every  one  knows  Belgium ;  and  I 
suppose  one  must  not  talk  of  those 
^namt  old  toweis  of  Bruges,  with 
its  winding  streets,  that  the  balls 
from  the  guns  could  not  sweep,  and 
of  the  grand  '  lines  *  of  Antwerp,  and 
of  the  Spanish  houses  with  the  ships 
carved  on  them,  at  Ghent—of  all 
these  things  that  bring  so  forcibly 
before  one  the  wonderful  great 
blessing  our  island  country  has, 
when  she  has  never  known  the 
dread  of  invaders'  footsteps.  No- 
thing ever  made  me  imlize  a 
*  baUle-field '  till  I  went  to  Belgium, 
and  well  might  that  general  meet- 
ing plain  be  full  of  such  reminders. 

But  perhaps  it  is  w^  to  turn 
now  to  more  peaceful  and  suitable 
subjects;  and,  first  of  all,  to  give 
huikLb  a  little  more  matter  to  work 
on  in  the  way  of  contrivances,  which 
really  so  many  people  seem  to  see 
and  yet  pass  by.  And,  first  of  all, 
I  must  mention  the  humblest  pos- 
sible thing,  because  it  struck  me  in 
Belgium,  and  afterwards  we  must 
go  on  to  things  more  of  France  and 
of  Paris. 

I  mean  the  crooks.    We  go  and 


buy  dear  majolica,  and  beantifal  it 
is.  But  to  any  one  who  happens  to 
go  this  year  through  Belgium,  Ma- 
lines  and  Bruges  especially,  I  say 
just  look  at  the  piles  of  really  beauti- 
ful colours,  green  and  blue,  brown 
and  red,  that  old  women  sell,  for  a 
few  sous,  in  half  the  streets  you  pass 
through.  The  colours  are  simply 
beautiful;  and  though  the  forms 
are  clumsy,  they  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count ineffective— fbms  and  foliage 
plants,  and  leaves  of  large  begonias 
would  really  look  beautifiil  grow- 
ing in  crocks  like  these.  For  halls 
and  passages,  and  fireplaces  in 
summer,  and  for  the  conservatory, 
such  thiugs  as  these  would  be 
charming.  It  is  always  nice  to 
collect  odds  and  ends  where  one 
fqes.  It  keeps  up  my  theory  of 
identifying  one's  surroundings  with 
one's  life  in  someway.  And  abroad 
there  is  a  way  of  doing  things—a 
lightness  and  simplicitv  which  we 
really  want  in  England,  where  we 
are  far  too  much  used  to  fbllow  some 
beaten  track— now  shutting  out 
half  the  light  by  our  heavy  curtains 
and  by  the  wonderful  draperies  that 
used  to  accompany  small  windows ; 
then  getting  terrible  papers  that 
render  our  walls  a  nightmare ;  then 
taking  to  floorcloths  and  carpets 
that  are  awful,  throwing  ourselves 
and  our  furniture  into  extraordi- 
nary relief,  somewhat  as  if  we  were 
walking  upon  the  ceiling — simply 
because  the  upholsterer  will  not 
acknowledge  the  principle  of  toning 
down,  from  the  light  above  to  the 
darkest  part,  ^e  ground. 

We  should  gain  much  freshness, 
much  cleanness,  if  the  polished 
floors  of  French  houses  took  more 
general  root  in  England.  The  idea 
of  our  rough  boards  is  distressing 
to  proper  French  minds ;  and  I  do 
wonder  very  much,  that  the  various 
modes  of  staining  and  polishing 
wood  are  not  more  made  use  of  in 
our  smaller  villas  and  cottages, 
where  oak  flooring,  I  suppose,  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for;  the  staircases  and 
passages  would  thus  have  a  finished 

Another  thing  that  struck  me, 
was  the  very  simple  and  b'ght- 
looking  arrangement  of  blinds  and 
curtains  in  many  rooms  in  Belgium. 
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A  single  &11  of  muslin,  hemmed 
neatly  and  edged  with  lace  would 
fit  exactly  each  of  the  windows, 
opening  with  the  window.  The 
light  was  thus  scarcely  obscured, 
the  screen  was  complete,  and  we  were 
saved  all  the  bother  with  blinds  in 
opening  windows,  and  the  ugliness 
of  a  rod  and  a  drawn-in  blind  cut- 
ting the  window  in  two  and  pre- 
venting one's  seeing  out  of  it  I 
saw,  too,  such  nice-looking  curtains, 
merely  of  thick  twilled  muslin 
edged  with  a  little  narrow  ball-like 
edging  or  fringe,  and  these  were  so 
arranged  as  to  cross  at  the  top  of 
each  window  perhaps  three  inches 
or  so,  giving  an  an:  of  finish  and 
neatness  that  no  one  would  have 
supposed  so  trifling  a  thing  could 
give.  The  chintz,  too,  abroad  is 
used  well,  in  good  houses.  We 
either  make  loose  pinafores  for  our 
chairs  and  sofiEis,  or  else  we  make 
tight  covers  that  probably  look  un- 
finished for  want  of  a  completeness 
and  exact  adaptation  of  pattern  to 
the  thing  that  is  thus  covered. 

I  think  it  the  greatest  blunder 
when,  in  chairs  that  are  worked  or 
chintz-covered,  one  sees  the  bunches 
of  flowers  cut  off  through  the  middle. 
It  says  at  once,  this  chintz,  or  this 
embroidery,  was  never  meant  for  this 
chair.  Abroad,  with  their  large  pat- 
terns, they  can  often  manage  better 
to  give  one  pattern  to  each;  and  if 
not,  they  finxsh  off  with  a  frill  of 
chintz,  which  gives  a  smartness  and 
finish,  and  has  a  neat  look  about  it 
which  is  altogether  French.  This 
air  of  being  intended  for  the  thing 
it  is  used  for,  is,  I  think,  what  gives 
the  air  of  peculiar  good  style  to  the 
furniture  covered  with  patterns  in 
which  a  wreath  runs  all  round ;  even 
where  some  plain  stuff  of  one  colour 
is  used,  and  corded  and  finished,  it 
has  so  much  more  elegance  than  a 
gaudy  unfinished  covering.  I  never 
think  anything  prettier,  for  the 
finest  drawing-room,  than  self- 
coloured  silk  or  satin,  made  up  with 
well-chosen  bands.  And  in  the 
house,  some  time  ago,  of  one  of  our 
best  painters,  I  remember  the  fur- 
niture was  all  of  self-coloured  crim- 
son, relieved  by  a  Turkish  pattem 
of  blue,  in  a  band  that  trimmed 
each  chair  or  8o£a-oushion. 


Why  do  not  people  bring  back 
again  the  pretty  old  work  of  lone 
ago,  when  fiowers  and  leaves  and 
birds  were  cut  out  of  gay  chintz, 
and  arranged  in  artistic  groups  upon 
grey  or  gold-coloured,  or  pale  sea- 
green  linen,  being  stitched  on  neatly, 
each  thing  for  an  object. 

No  work  seems  to  give  more 
room  for  arrangement  and  taste 
than  this.  It  is  most  inexpensive— 
and  a  country  drawing-room,  or  a 
boudoir  thus  furnished,  would  be 
really  in  good  and  unhackneyed 
style ;  it  would  have  a  use  and  an 
object ;  it  wordd  have  some  stamp 
of  the  worker,  and  would  retain  its 
value  with  liie  associations  that 
grow  about  cared-for  rooms. 

I  remember  so  well,  a  very  un- 
artistic  set  of  curtains  done  thus, 
that  were  a  hundred  years  ago  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  that  had  come  in  my  time  to 
hang  in  other  windows  where  we 
used,  as  children,  to  marvel  at  the 
patience  that  had  done  all  the 
patchwork.  They  were  extremely 
ugly;  but  nothing  in  the  world 
could  have  made  them  look  vulgar. 
There  was  finish,  and  care,  and  good- 
ness about  them,  enough  to  make 
them  respected  as  long  as  two 
threads  held  together ;  and  the  bag, 
which  is  now  the  last  relic  that  I 
possess  of  them,  is,  and  will  always 
be,  eminently  respectable. 

Now  think,  as  I  say,  of  this  fur- 
niture, on  pale  gold-coloured  linen— 
or  on  sea-green  is  better — roses  and 
ferns,  and  flowers  in  long  wreaths 
down  the  windows ;  slenderer  gar- 
lands weaving  themselves  round 
each  chair  and  sofa  cushion,  and, 
here  and  there,  chair-backs  adorned 
with  a  well-arranged  spray.  1  sup- 
pose very  dainty  people  might  even 
do  this  on  white. 

Abroad,  these  things  are  more 
done  still,  because  there  is  more 
time.  People  are  not  half  so  busy 
in  French  and  Belgian  towns  as  we 
are,  who  are  for  ever  rushing  from 

Slace  to  place.  There  is  a  won- 
erfully  charming  feeling  that  one 
touches  on  now  and  then,  of  living 
in  the  times  of  Adam  Bede  again. 

There  js  life,  decidedly ;  but  it  is 
leisurely  life.  The  shops  are  pro- 
yokingly  torpid,  and  s^ike  one  as 
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most  hearileBB,  when  (me  wanis 
things  not  to  be  had,  and  expects  to 
hear  instant  promises  of  having  it 
down  by  next  train.  Still  life  of 
this  sort  is  the  lifo  in  which  things 
get  dona  I  think  we  are  some- 
times too  bosy  to  be  able  to  set 
to  anything.  However,  as  '  London 
Society '  is  said  to  be  met  with  every- 
where, perhaps  these  small  bints  of 
work  may  penetrate  where  there  is 
time  for  thsm,  and  where  people 
can  feel  acute  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  a  new  occupation;  where 
society  is  not  cut  and  dried,  as  ours 
is  quietly  becoming. 

There  really  is,  in  a  way,  more 
simplidty  about  French  than  Eng- 
lish life.  People  do  not,  in  the  foF- 
mer,  seem  to  be  half  afraid  of  doing 
what  is  convenient,  and  of  wishing 
to  make  the  best  of  all  things  about 
them.  It  is  simply  an  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  desideratum.  I  think 
it  is  veiy  harmless  for  people  to  show 
what  they  feeL  If  they  are  ashamed 
ol  a  thing,  one  fancies  that  it  should 
be  the  root,  and  not  the  mere 
bETanches  they  stifla 

And  then,  as  every  one  goes  with 
the  intention  of  pleasing  and  being 
pleased,  things  are  apt  to  go  on  with 
very  much  more  entrain.  Excep- 
tions, no  doubt,  prove  all  rules,  and 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  France  people 
very  much  take  their  own  way. 
Those  who  like  going  out,  go ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  stay  at  home, 
stay. 

There  is  no  law  so  universal  that 
erescf  one  is  drawn  into  it  The  in- 
finite variety  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
French  life.  The  toilettes  are  made 
for  the  wearers.  No  two  persons 
are  quite  alike— in  consequence,  no 
two  toilettes.  The  sort  of  parties 
vary  with  the  houses.  There  is  no 
sudden  outbreak  of  one  sort  of 
amusement,  that  c^ie  sort  being 
worked  to  death. 

Last  night  I  was  at  a  party-^me 
ei  the  most  amusing  and  well  got- 
up  that  I  have  seen.  There  is  such 
a  habit  abroad  of  taking  things  as 
you  find  them.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  last  night  what  English- 
woman would  ever  dream  of  asking 
even  a  dozen  intimate  friends  to 
tea,  under  the  same  circumstances 


as  those  under  which  this  charming 
afihir  was  got  up.  The  rooms  were 
those  of  a  numisned  lodging.  They 
were  small  and  exceedingly  low; 
the  drawing-room  crossed  with 
beams;  the  fdmiture  downright 
shabby.  The  dining-room  was  up- 
stairs, over  the  drawing-room,  and 
a  small  sort  of  lobby  was  the  only 
place  for  the  cloaks.  And  yet,  in 
this  house,  they  receive  regularly 
several  times  a  week;  ibe  guests 
received  and  the  toilettes  would 
grace  London  or  Paris  courts ;  and 
there  is  an  entrain,  an  abs^ce  of 
formality,  a  consciousness  that  the 
people,  and  not  the  rooms  make  the 
soir^,  which  really  must  be  seen  to 
be  at  all  appreciated. 

The  entertainment  last  night  was 
in  the  form  of  charades.  Oharades, 
which  played  with  French  wit,  were 
in  themsdves  the  most  oharming 
and  piquant  little  dramas.  There 
had  been  no  rehearBale,  'people 
can't  make  ihe  same  hits  twice' — 
rehearsals  spoil  all  the  hie  of  things, 
so  some  of  the  actors  told  me.  The 
first  word  played  last  night  was 
Basse-cour.  For  the  first  of  these 
words  a  much  enduring,  but  by  no 
means  long-suffering  leader,  was 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  organize 
a  concert  The  basso^  self  was 
tothcoming— he  had  heard  the  de- 
mand for  such  a  thing,  afnd  ap- 
peared with  excellent  testimonials ; 
tmt  when  his  organ  was  talked  of 
he  had  to  go  and  fetch  it  And  the 
big  violoncello  emitted  astounding 
growls.  The  cour  was  a  German 
princedom.  The  reigning  duke  was 
magnificent  He  opened  negotia- 
tions, and  sought  the  co-operation  of 
France  with  most  happy  sense  of 
royalty  and  equality.  The  neigh- 
bouring power  'offUsqueing'  him 
must  forthwith  be  crushed.  The 
general  in  chief  of  the  armies  was 
called  into  the  council.  The  uni- 
form was  brilliant,  and  so  was  the 
conversation.  The  courteous  French 
ambassadcv  with  the  savoirfaire  of 
great  courts  had  to  listen  with  in- 
terest to  the  report  of  a  standing 
army, — '  cavalry,  and  infantiy,  and 
artillery,'  being  described  as  mounts 
ing  '  in  the  aggr^:ate '  to  '  a  force 
of  twenty-five  men.'  The  characters 
here  were  the  grand  duke,  who 
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appeared  in  a  red  uniform ;  the 
duchess  who  Bat  by  quietly  and 
asked  now  and  then  pertinent  ques- 
tions (not  to  say  impertinent  ones) ; 
the  minister  of  foreij^n  affairs,  who 
prompted  his  ducal  master;  the 
grande  maitrosse,  and  the  general ; 
and  lastly,  the  ^^oot  French  am- 
bassador. 

Here  comes  the  whole  word  Basse- 
cour.  Awful  gruntings  are  heard 
in  the  distance— surely  they  grow 
nearer;  it  can't  be  on  the  stairs. 
Alas!  a  pig  is  in  peril,  and  after 
sounding  snorts— a  scuffle— a  bolt, 
and  squeals  numerous — in  enters  to 
the  company  a  very  nicely-dressed 
pig,  combed  and  washed  to  per- 
fection, and  looking  quite  pinky 
and  white.  Piggy  in  a  few  moments 
attains  some  equanimity,  and  is,  I 
suspect,  more  compost  than  the 
party  who  has  the  charge  of  him  ! 
However,  his  small  eyes  peep  with 
wonderment  over  the  scene,  and 
the  footlights  especially  perplex  the 
porkish  mind  greatly.  Poor  piggy 
18  held  too  safely  by  the  orthodox 
string,  and  as  I  always  shall  protest, 
the  chamberlain  and  ex-deputy  who 
conducts  the  pig  don't  know  his 
business,  and  so  he  is  awkward, 
and  catches  his  own  leg  in  poor 
piggy's  string— an  insult  and  a  tug 
which  any  pig  would  resent  as  this 
piggy  does,  emphatically.  Then 
there  are  ducks  and  fowls  too,  it 
becomes  a  downright  farmyard ;  and 
that,  by  the  bye,  is  only  saying  how 
well  they  did  Basse-cour. 

French  balls,  too,  are  very  amus- 
ing. It  is  so  unlike  England.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was 
staying  circumstances  were  favour- 
able, and  I  had  such  introductions 
as  threw  me  at  once  into  the  real 
society  of  a  pleasant  and  bright 
French  circle,  where  the  old  noblesse 
fought  rather  shy  of  the  Orleanists, 
and  where  the  present  regime 
seemed  tolerated  by  all  parties— as 
to  my  mind  it  well  might  be.  These 
little  French  country  balls  seem  to 
me  uncommonly  to  resemble  those 
of  onr  own  real  country  neighbour- 
hoods ;  though  these,  I  believe,  are 
getting  quite  spoiled  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  were  in  their  last  days 
when  I  knew  them,  now  ten  years 
ago.     The   French  'rural  neigh- 


bourhoods' are  much  more  rural 
than  ours;  and  if  that  has  disad- 
vantages it  has  also  its  compensa- 
tions. However,  a  French  ball  is  a 
very  amusing  thing  to  see.  From 
the  first  moment  when  some  of  the 
stewards  rush  eagerly  to  meet  and 
conduct  to  the  ball-room  any  visitors 
they  wish  to  honour  (said  stewards 
incessantly  being  called  out  all  the 
evening  to  perform  this  dut^f; 
and  being  heuxi  surreptitiously  in- 
quiring who  it  ia,  and  caught  in 
betraying  most  evident  partiaUty) — 
from  the  moment  you  are  placed 
safely  upon  those  red-covered  sofes 
— through  the  amusing  advance  of 
all  your  acquaintance  one  by  one, 
who  marching  right  up  in  front  of 
you  and  bowing  profoundly,  say 
with  startling  gravity,  '  Mademoi- 
selle, j'ai  ITionneur  de  vous  saluer,* 
turning  roimd  immediately  to 
repeat  the  same  phrase  to  your 
neighbour— through  the  graceful 
dances  where  French  knowledge  of 
drapery  shines,  even  to  the  extent 
of  hiding  imgraceful  movement- 
through  all  the  horror  you  cause  if 
you  telk  and  forget  yourself,  for 
dancing  amongst  the  unmarried  set 
is  meant  to  be  solid  dancing,  and 
does  not  include  much  conversation: 
from  one  end  to  the  other  I  call 
one  French  ball  great  fun. 

The  scene,  too,  is  so  much  gayer 
than  our  English  ball-rooms  often 
are.  There  never  are  any  black 
dresses,  not  only  among  the  dancers, 
but  even  among  the  chaperon^ 
It  is  not  etiquette  to  go  to  a  ball  in 
black :  if  you  are  really  in  mourning 
you  ought  not  to  go  to  balls.  Then 
how  French  women  do  dress.  They 
are  often  such  ugly  women,  and  yet 
they  look  so  pretty !  You  never  see 
them  wear  a  dress  which  gravitates 
to  dulness— the  colours  are  all  so 
clear— so  tending  to  pure  light  al- 
ways. Their  greys  are  silver,  not 
drab.  Their  blues  are  clear,  not 
purple.  Theur  pinks  are  rose- 
coloured,  not  bricky.  And  their 
hair  is  arranged  so  charmingly,  with 
such  an  absence  of  uniformity,  that 
horrible  night-mare  which  last  year 
possessed  English  women  with 
chignons!  The  flowers,  too,  are  bo 
suitable.  No  heavy  wreaths  worn 
to  he  worn.    There  is  not  a  French 
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lady's  maid  who  would  not,  in  a 
mommi,  destroy  one  of  tiie  most 
duuming,  or  moetezpenslYe  wreaths 
to  poll  one  flower  ont  of  it  Ma- 
dame looks  beet  with  that  one 
flower  alone.  Is  the  wreath  or 
Madame  the  object  to  be  considered  ? 
'Yal  Madame  est  coifli^e  k  mer- 
TBille!'  and  I  must  confess  the 
maid  seems  to  ha^e  the  best  of  it. 
Of  course,  one  sees  ngly  heads— 
girls  of  eighteen  plasterod  and  pow- 
dered ;  bat  it  is  very  rare  that  after 
their  first  season  the  wcMOoen  are 
not  dressed  well.  It  is  ^e  same 
idea  rmming  through  OTerything— 


that  of  snitabiliiy.  I  don't  say  that 
there  are  not  a  thousand  ridiculous 
things  done,  as  when  all  Paris  shines 
out  at  once  in  gold-coloured  hair. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  people  build 
their  houses  and  arrange  their  fur- 
niture chiefly  to  meet  their  wants. 
Theur  parties  are  got  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  means  of 
tiie  moment,  and  are  meant  for 
anmsement  rather  than  dire  neces- 
sity, and  the  dress  is  chosen  with 
some  regard  to  the  wearer.  And 
all  these  seteral  things  I  wish  we 
might  see  in  England. 


FLIRTATION  COENEB. 


W-HBBE  is  Flirtation  Comer? 
that  of  Tattenham  is  not  un- 
known to  us;  with  the  Comer 
where  the  'settling'  takei9  place, 
we  have  a  slight  acquaintance.  Jb 
it  Hyde  Park  Comer?  Not  ex- 
actly ;  and  yet  it  is.  For  Flirtation 
Comer  is,  in  good  sooth,  your  real 
Hyde  Park  Comer*  not  Hyde  Park 
Comer  proper:  tnough  far  be  it 
from  us  to  suggest  the  contrary  of 
thu  fltppended  epithet 

Flirtation  Comer,  which  is  by  this 
tune  an  established  London  nook^ 
lies  between  the  Row  and  the  drive, 
and  is  occupied  entirely  by  pedes- 
trians. Hither  comes  h'ght-o'-glove, 
brigbt-o'-boot  swelldom — its  custom 
ahmys  of  an  aftemoon ;  and  hither 
come  the  fedries  of  the  elegant  bon- 
net and  neat  boot 

The  recreations  of  this  charming 

Xt  are  chiefly  games,  which  are 
^  yed  here  every  aftemoon  by 
everybody,  with  much  zest  and 
spirit  'Fool  in  the  middle'  may 
here  be  seen  in  all  its  glory;  and 
'puss  in  the  comer'  is  for  from  un- 
mshionable.  A  new  amusement,  in- 
vented by  gentlemen  who  are  old 
enough  to  ^ow  better,  is  also  much 
potrcmised  in  this  same  comer;  it 
is  called  '  Chase  the  Balmoral,'  and 
takes  its  origin  from  'Hunt  the 
slipper'  of  our  childhood.  This 
game  generally  results  in  'Follow 
my  leader,'  which,  classical  autho- 
rities inform  us,  was  the  'little 


game'  indulged  in  by  the  Ein^  of 
gods  and  men,  yclept  great  Jupiter, 
when  he  went  out  swan-hopping  in 
the  mythic  times  of  the  mighty 
gods  of  old. 

They  are  not  all  idlers  who  fre- 
quent this  place;  far  from  it:  we 
can  ten  you  of  their  manufactures, 
their  bargains,  their  proflts  and 
losses.  Of  the  first  of  these,  the 
Making  of  Eyes  is  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  most  of  them.  Men  and 
women  find  employment  in  this  de- 
partment. It  is  a  pity  that  the 
legislature  does  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent certain  people 'past  mark  of 
mouth '  from  working  at  this  trade. 
It  is  injurious  even  to  the  young : 
but  when  old  Squaretoes  tells  them 
so,  will  they  beueve  him  ?  I  trow 
not,  seeing  their  creed  is  that  old 
Squaretoes,  when  a  youth,  did  the 
same  thing  himself.  Old  hands 
at  a  business  can  work  admirably 
without  any  interest  in  their  own 
operations.  A  competent ,  witness 
has  informed  me  of  printers  who 
will  set  up  the  type  for  a  daily 
paper  while  fast  asleep,  roosting  as 
it  were  on  two  legs ;  and  I  myself 
have  seen  a  practised  professional 
musician  argue  an  abstruse  political 
question,  while  playing  those  exqui- 
site variations  entitled  the  Skyrocket, 
Not  otherwise  is  it  with  your  middle- 
aged  manufacturer  of  eyes,  who  will 
inake  thom  mechanically.  Vanitas 
vanitatum!    all    is   vanity!     The 
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beginning  and  end  of  flirtation, 
whether  in  the  CJomer  or  out  of  it, 
is  Self.  *Are  we  not  fascinating 
creatures?*  cry  the  eye-makers  to 
one  another. 

Of  late,  the  CJomer  has  extended 
its  borders,  and  includes  equestrians 
and  riders  in  carriages,  who  are 
drawn  up  just  within  and  just  with- 
out the  enclosure  of  The  Row. 

Is  this  crowd  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  ?  No  such  thing : 
the  nucleus  of  the  gathering  con- 
sists of  those  who,  with  provident 
care  and  accurate  topographical  ob- 
servation, have  fixed  upon  the  time 
and  place  for  a  rendezvous. 

At  one  of  the  three  balls  at  which 
Lliss  Lovell  has  assisted  ovenught, 
she  has  been  asked  by  young 
Symper  the  matter-of-fact  ques- 
tion, 'Do  you  drive' in  the  Park 
every  day  T  To  which  she  has  re- 
turned the  seemingly  straightfor- 
ward answer,  *  Not  every  day.  We 
were  there  this  afternoon.*  Which 
elicits  the  inquiry,  'Will  you  be 
there  to-morrow'?'  Miss  Lovell 
thinks  it  uncertain :  but  is  sure  that 
if  mamma  does  go  out  in  the  car- 
riage at  all  in  the  afternoon,  it  will 
be  with  a  view  to  the  Park,  where 
they  will  take  up  their  station  near 
the  entrance  of  Kotten  Row,  oppo- 
site the  clock  over  the  lodge. 
'Very  useful  clock  that,'  hints 
Symper,  slily ;  '  it  saves  such  a  deal 
of  anxiety.'  Miss  Lovell  smiles,  but 
says  nothing.  Symper  says  that 
when  he  patronizes  the  Park  it  is 
about  the  hour  of  half-past  five. 
Miss  Lovell  is  of  opinion  that  most 
people  go  there  about  that  time: 
mamma  does,  for  instance.  'Oh! 
half-past  five,*  says  Symper ;  and  is 
it  wonderful  that,  precisely  at  that 
hour,  Miss  Lovell,  sitting  to  all  ap- 
pearance listless  and  unobservant 
in  the  maternal  carriage,  which  has 
drawn  up  on  the  exact  spot  above 
described,  raises  her  large  eyes  up 
to  the  clock  over  the  lodge,  and 
languidly  makes  a  calculation.  If 
she  had  taken  out  her  pretty  little 
miniature  watch,  maternal  sus* 
picions  might  have  been  aroused. 
The  clock's  open  &ce  informs  her 
that  it  is  just  half-past  five;  and 
this  piece  of  intelligenoe  it  oonveys 
in  unmistakeable  language  to  some 


hundred  others  who  are  noticing 
the  progress  of  its  hands.  Divide 
this  hundred  into  so  many  pedes- 
trians, so  many  equestrians,  so  many 
riders  in  carriages,  and  we  have  the 
elements  of  the  crowd  to  our  hand. 
'  Punch '  once  showed  us  a  couple  of 
helpless  swells,  drawn  as  only  poor 
John  Leech  could  draw  them,  part- 
ing from  one  another  on  a  fineafter- 
noou  in  the  season.  'Ta-ta,  Gus,' 
says  one  exquisite  to  the  other.  '  I 
shall  go  and  show  myself  in  the 
park.'  The  title  of  the  picture  was — 
*  A  boon  to  the  public'  These  two 
feeble  creatures  represent  a  class, 
who  'come  to  see,  and  that  they 
themselves  may  be  seen,'  which  is 
our  old  familiar  friend  veniunt 
specfatum  of  the  Latin  Granmiar; 
and  in  these  you  have  another  large 
item  in  the  component  parts  of  the 
crowd  at  and  about  Flirtation  Comer. 

Symper,  not  without  misgivings 
on  the  score  of  the  cordiality  of 
Mamma  LoveH's  reception,  ap- 
proaches the  carriage.  Of  course 
Miss  Lovell  is  surprised ;  and  her 
mamma  actually  does  not  see  Mr. 
Symper — in  fiact  she  is  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction — until  in- 
formed of  his  pres«ice  by  her 
daughter;  whereupon  she  inclines 
her  head,  as  if  she  were  troubled 
with  incipient  lumbago.  The  car- 
riage cannot  advance  or '  back,'  being 
in  a  block ;  and  when  they  are  able 
to  make  a  move,  Miss  Lovell  is  se- 
verely lectured,  and,  in  consequence, 
makes  up  her  mind  to  repeat  the 
performance  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
so  that  despite  manuna's  precau- 
tions, at  Lady  Mufti's  ball,  on  the 
very  same  evening,  the  name  of 
Symper  occurs  very  frequently  on 
her  daughter's  card. 

Two  daughters,  uniting  their 
forces,  can  be  exactly  one  too  manj 
for  any  mother.  Ellen  fEmcies  that 
she'd  like  to  sit  down  on  one  of  those 
seats,  or  to  walk  just  ever  such  a 
little  way.  Mamma  acquiesces ;  and 
when  the  carriage  stops  at  one  of 
the  openings,  proposes  that  Laura 
the  elder,  Ellen  the  younger,  and 
herself,  should,  all  three,  join  the 
pedestrians  for  a  few  minutes* 

Laura  prefers  remaining  seated 
in  the  carriage:  let  Ellen  and 
mamma  go  together. 
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Mamma  relnoiaaily  assents  to 
this  proposition;  and,  in  company 
with  ner  elder  daughter,  is  soon  lost 
in  the  mazy  crowd.  Captain  Sparkes 
happens  to  be  quite  close  to  tiie 
carriage  when  tms  change  is  made. 
What  a  cnrions  coincidence! — quite 
a  coincidence.  Laura  informs  him 
that  if  he*d  been  a  little  sooner,  he'd 
haye  seen  mamma  and  Ellen.  In- 
deed !  how  unfortunate  I  The  Cap- 
tain is,  of  course,  disconsolate  at  the 
loss  he  has  sustained.  He  must 
make  up  for  it  at  once:  and  forth- 
with commences  the  business  of 
Flirtation  Comer. 

Look  at  that  brilliant  equipage  I 
Silver  and  blue!  a  pair  of  the 
sweetest,  showiest  ponies,  ^ded  by 
such  snowy  reins,  and  tickled  into 
pace  i^th  such  an  elegant  purasol- 
whip !  A  defiant  beauty  sits  in  the 
trap— in  this  man-trap,  marvel- 
lously well  baited.  Not  many  hats 
are  raised  in  honour  of  such  bright- 
hued  Ephemeridffi  as  these. 

Alas!  they're  a  long  way  past 
Flirtation  Comer.  Drive  on,  lonely 
withered  hearts !  Flatter  yourselves 
that  you  are  not  worse  thim  your 
neighbours.  Captain  Sparkes  is  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Laura  now,  and  cuts  you, 

Soom  for  scom !  But  he  shall  pay 
for  it  How  ?  By  the  loss  of  your 
smiles?  No;  h/  gaining  them. 
Look  to  yourself.  Captain ! 

The  male  habitues  of  the  Comer 
are  divided  into  three  classes— the 
Lounger,  the  Dawdler,  and  the 
Dangler ;  and  each  of  these  has  hill 
own  peculiar  physiology. 

The  Lounger  is  a  professional 
lounger.  Wherever  he  may  be,  he 
loungetlu  He  hath  no  great  amount 
of  conversation,  albeit  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent listener.  In  the  Park,  he  pre- 
fereth  leaning  against,  or  lolling  over 
the  railings,  to  a  seat  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair.  Not  being  a  flirt 
himself,  he  wondereth  much  at  the 
activity  of  men  who  indulge  in  this 
thankless  occupation.  He  hath 
always  lounged,  as  a  boy,  as  a  youth, 
as  a  man.  Haply  he  hath  lounged 
in  long  clothes.  He  can  ride;  but 
doeth  it  not  He  can  row ;  but  doth 
not  He  hath  ability  to  play  at 
several  games;  yet  doth  he  not 
employ  it  How  he  hath  become 
^^uainted  with  any  of  these  accom- 


plishments afifordeth  a  Tpuzzle  to 
many.  He  affecteth  small  canes  with 
elegant  handles,  from  which,  while 
leaning  against  the  rails,  he  appa- 
rently deriveth  sustenance  by  suc- 
tion. The  canes  must  be  inex- 
haustible sugar-canes.  Silver,  gold, 
or  ivory  he  suckeUi,  and  is  there- 
with content  May-be  he  hath  never 
forgotten  the  coral  of  his  in£Emcy. 
Peiadventure,  his  mind  may  still  be 
in  the  coral  and  bells  period?  In 
one  respect,  let  us  hope  it  is  so. 
Nothing  in  particular  distracteth 
the  Lounger's  attention  from  every- 
thing generfdly.  Streams  of  car- 
riages, varied  colours,  noise  and 
bustle  do  not  bewilder  him.  He 
consorteth  with  others  of  his  own 
kidney;  yet  speaketh  not  to  them 
when  at  the  rails,  where  each 
loungeth  side  by  side  his  fellow  in 
silent  sympathy.  He  recognizeth 
some  one  m  a  brougham  with  the 
feeblest  intimation.  He  troubleth 
not  himself  with  remembering 
names,  being  satisfied  tiiat  the  face 
he  hath  saluted  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  him.  He  changeth  the 
form  of  his  lounging  occasionally, 
leaning  on  one  or  other  arm  alter- 
nately; but  he  hath  an  abitity  for 
lounging  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time, 
yet  showeth  he  not  any  signs  of 
weariness*  this,  likewise,  repeateth 
he  every  day  during  the  season,  and 
every  season  during  his  life,  as  long 
as  there  existeth  a  park,  a  rail,  and 
a  fashion  of  lounging. 

The  Dawdler  is  a  man  of  conver- 
sation. He  taketh  you  by  the  but- 
ton-hole, and  telletii  you  a  good 
thing.  He  seldom  trieth  the  rails, 
but  expendeth  a  goodly  store  of 
halfpence  on  the  chair-proprietor. 
Like  noble  landed  gentry,  he  hath, 
for  the  time  being,  a  fine  seat  in  a 
splendid  park.  He  starteth  for  the 
Park  in  the  afternoon,  intending,  he 
saith,to8top  there  five  minutes.  He 
remaineth  there  two  hours.  He  is 
always  leaving;  yet  doth  he  never 
depart,  until  the  movement  be- 
cometh  general.  He  never  hath  any 
particular  engagement  or  employ- 
ment, and  accepteth  every  invita- 
tion offered  him.  The  Dawdler's  day 
passeth  away,  and  is  gone,  before  he 
hath  made  up  his  mind,  definitely, 
upon  any  one  course  of  action. 
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Alas!  the  Dawdler's  life  paeseth 
away  and  is  gone  for  ever,  Ixifore  he 
hath  found  a  use  for  his  existence. 
Albeit,  the  Dawdler  is  a  harmless 
creature ;  if  to  do  nothing  is  harm- 
less. The  Dawdler  in  Flirtation  Cor- 
ner is  of  use  to  the  young  couples, 
seeing  that  he  inclineth  to  coiiver^^a- 
tion  with  the  mamma  and  chaperon. 
This  is  the  use  of  the  Dawdler  in 
Flirtation  Comer. 

The  Dangler  is  always  young.  He 
is  consumed  by  a  secret  passion  for 
some  fair  one  in  a  carriage.  His 
friends  speak  to  her ;  he  boweth  and 
Btandeth  aloof.  He  walketh  with 
an  acquaintance,  who  talketh  to 
other  acquaintances,  whom  the 
Dangler  knoweth  not.  He  deligh teth 
to  appear  as  one  of  a  little  cdterie 
gathered  around  Beauty,  or  around 
a  celebrity,  male  or  female.  He 
weareth  out  a  many  brims  in  salu- 
tations. Being  encouraged,  he  can 
flirt ;  but  soon  subsideth  into  his 


normal  dangling.  It  contenteth 
hiin  to  walk  in  the  gutter,  while  his 
companions  occupy  the  pavement. 
As  a  third  person  singular  in  Flirta- 
tion Comer,  where  'two  is  com- 
pany/ ho  hath  not  his  equal.  The 
Dawdler  and  Lounger  may  smoke ; 
the  Dangler  smoketh  not 

He  is  happy  in  being  of  service 
to  the  fair  sex,  who  somewhat,  as  is 
their  wont,  impose  upon  his  weak- 
ness. A  lover  may  trust  him.  In 
society  he  is,  in  theatrical  language, 
the  'walking  gentleman.'  On  the 
stage  he  would  be  on  terms  with 
the  hero,  as  '  Charles,  his  friend.* 

Are  there  female  Loungers, 
Dawdlers,  and  Danglers?  Un- 
doubtedly. Such  being  the  case,  we 
will  saunter  down  to  Hyde  Park, 
make  our  observations,  and  reserve 
for  some  future  time  any  further 
remarks  upon  the  doings  at  Flirta- 
tion Comer. 

F.  C.  B. 
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YOUB  Commissioner,  deputed  by 
the  goYemment  of  'London 
Society'  to  examine  into,  and.  to 
repOTt  npon  this  important  question, 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  done  it 
this  time,  rather.  The  plan  that 
your  Commissioner  (origiiudly  '  we,' 
that  is  myself,  henceforUi  '  I,')  first 
of  all  determined  upon,  was  the 
excellent  one  of  examining  wit- 
nesses, who,  by  personal  explana- 
tion and  reference  to  their  diaries, 

YOL,  Ym. — NO.  XLY. 


enabled  your  humble  serYant  to 
give  the  public  a  connected  and,  let 
him  hope,  an  interesting  account  of 
his  carernlly-managed  iuYcstigation. 
The  result  of  this  protracted 
inquiry  was  to  raise  envious 
thoughts  in  the  generally  placid 
breast  of  your  overworked  official. 
He  heard  of  the  fresh  air,  but  he 
breathed  it  not  There  were  whis- 
pers of  invigorating  iodine,  but  far 
uom  him  was  the  snifSng  thereof. 
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He  yearned  for  the  mncli- sounding 
8ea ;  but  if  anylxxly  mentioned 
Brighton,  Margate,  Scarl>orongh,  or 
Kamsgate  to  him,  he  shook  his 
weary  head,  saying,  'These  places 
cannot  give  me  what  I  so  much 
need— the  luxury  of  quiet/ 

At  length,  the  witnesses  either 
came  to  an  end  suddenly,  or,  excus- 
ing themselves  from  attendance  by 
reason  of  the  fine  weather,  the  heat 
in  London,  or  the  fact  that  their 
holiday  time  had  arrived,  flatly  re- 
fused to  appear.  What  was  to  be 
done? 

Yes,  what  was  to  be  done? 
Should  the  public  suffer  loss? 
Perish  the  thought !  Are  there  not 
many  thirsty  souls  yet  in  the  me- 
tropolis gasping  for  iodine  and  the 
sad  sea  wave  ?  To  these  my  words 
may  perchance  come  as  those  of  the 
oracle,  and  my  pen  be  to  them 
as  the  sign-post  of  destiny,  directing 
them  to  what  part  of  the  coast  they 
shall  betake  themselves. 

I  have  said,  by  way  of  quotation, 
the  sad  sea  wave ;  and  if  you'll  allow 
the  printer  to  put  that  epithet  into 
italics,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you ;  for  I  mean  it,  every  bit  of  it. 
*  By  the  sad  sea  waves  I '  did  some- 
thing or  other,  says  the  song.  Not 
by  the  wild  waves  that  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  sentiment  to  little 
Paul  Dombey,  no,  nor  by  the  '  sun- 
lit dancing  waves'  of  the  happy 
poet ;  but  by  the  sad,  the  soul-suMu- 
mg  waves,  I  and  my  public  wish  to 
sit ;  and  those  whom  it  may  concern 
I  will  now  inform,  howl  sought  out 
the  saddest  sea  wave  that  could  be 
found  anywhere;  and  I  will  put 
them  also  in  the  way  of  going  and 
doing  likewise,  if  they  choose. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
the  question  of.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
is  intimately  mixed  up  with  Uiat 
other  one.  With  whom  shall  we  go? 

To  a  married  man  the  answer  is 
simple,  if  dictated  by  his  wife.  She 
will  say  (and  who  shall  contradict 
a  lady  ?)4 '  What  better  companion  can 
yon  find  than  I  am  ?  Whiat  relaxa- 
tion more  perfect  than  digging  sand- 
pits for  your  children  with  their 
wooden  spades  on  the  beach,  or 
playing  at  being  buried  alive  under 
pebbles?* 

The  husband  will,  if  he  be  peaca- 


}il>ly  inclined,  give  a  wary  answer. 
His  views  will  coincide  with  thcmi 
of  his  partner.  But  (supposing  him 
wary,  and  longing  for  an  entire 
change)  he  will  pooh-pooh  the 
hackneyed  watering-places ;  he  will 
imagine  a  fever  at  Worthing,  sigh 
over  the  great  expense  of  Brighton, 
deplore  tlie  distance  of  Scarborough, 
ridicule  the  notion  of  any  lady  of 
his  wife's  quality  sojourning  either 
at  Margate  or  Eamsgate,  and  finally 
offer  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  by 
going  away  alone,  as,  he  will  plea- 
santly (if  he  be  wise)  style  it,  an 
avant  courier,  to  test  some  hitherto 
unattompted  shore,  *ju8t  to  see  if 
it  will  do,  and  if  it  will  he'll  take 
a  place,  and  they  can  all  come 
down  and  join  him.' 

Ladies,  a  most  admirable  plan,  I 
do  assure  you.  (Gentlemen,  I  am 
not  going  to  betray  your  confi- 
dence.) 

To  this  proposal  Madame,  not 
without  some  slight  misgivings, 
agrees,  and  Monsieur  *  regrets  that 
he  must  go  alone  on  his  mission,' 
'wishes  she  could  go  with  him,' 
and  says  to  himself,  says  he  ...  . 
(no,  gentlemen,  as  I*m  a  man,  I  pro- 
test I  will  not  betray  yon). 

Having  thus  reduced  two  to  a 
unit  without  a  division,  we  find  that 
the  quotient  gives  us  a  bachelor 
pro  tern,,  and  he  is  brought  by  this 
process  under  that  common  denomi- 
nation to  which  the  second  question, 
'  With  whom  shall  we  go  ?'  is  more 
especially  applicable. 

I  was  bemoaning  my  fate,  which 
(unlike  Desdemona's)  would  not 
give  me,  this  year,  to  the  moor  (I 
allude  to  where  the  grouse  are  wont 
to  disport  themselves),  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  entertahiing  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  does  me  the 
honour  of  dining  with  me  at  my 
club  occasionally,  when  he,  so  to 
speak,  'up  and  said,'  *Why  don't 
you  go  to  Flickstow  T 

'Fhckstow?'  said  I,  '  where  s 
Flickstow  T  not  having  heard  of  it 
before. 

•In  Suffolk,'  he  repHed.  'Tbe 
quietest  place  in  the  world.' 

Til  go,' I  said  decisively.  'Will 
yon  come  too?' 

Come!  of  oourae  he  would.    No 
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next  week,  howeiver;  he  couldn't 
minage  that,  as  he  had  to  be  at  his 
iatiiers  next  week.  WeU,  the  week 
after?  Ah!  the  week  after,  lets 
see— no,  he  coiildn*t  the  week  after, 
becanse  he  was  coming  back  from 
his  fiither's,  and  it  wouldn't  do  you 
laww    to— you    see— in    &ct— in 

short 

'Well  then,'  I  cut  in,  seeing  he 
was  becoming  hazy, '  the  week  after 
thai?  You  can  say  that  for  certain.' 
It  tamed  out,  however,  that  he 
couldn't  say  that  or  anything  else 
&r  certain;  he  would  Met # me 
know— he  would  see  when  he  could 
manage  it,'  and  so  on. 

I  hate  being  put  ofL    If  he  didn't 
want  to  go,  why  didn't  he  say  so  ? 
I  looked  sternly  at  him  and  asked — 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  to- 
morrow?* 

He  was  gomg  to  the  theatre  to- 
morrow, to  see  what's  his  name,  in 
the  new  piece. 
•  The  cEay  after?' 

I  had  meshed  him  at  last  He 
hesitated,  but  feeling  that  my  eye 
was  upon  him,  had  not  the  face 
to  keep  on  being  engaged  for  ever. 
*Will  yon  go  the  day  after  to- 
morrow?' 

I  asked  him  this  as  if  it  was 
'money  or  your  lifa'  He  looked  up 
half-laughing:  my  mouth  didnt 
move  a  muscle.  He  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation  by  imitating  Gomp- 
ton  or  Buckstone,  I  am  not '  clear 
which  it  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
forgetting  to  name  the  specimen  be- 
forehand. He  generally  makes  me 
laugh  by  this  move.  His  drollery 
fiuled  to  raise  a  smile  except  on  a 
young  waiter's  face,  who  had  pro- 
hably  heard  one  of  tiiese  comedians 
the  night  before.  I  said  severely, 
'Take  away;'  whereupon  the  at- 
tendant went  ofif  with  the  cheese, 
and  I  &ncy  I  heard  him  after^^urds 
i^etailing  Buckstone  to  another  waiter 
behind  the  screen.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  /  was  not  going  to  laugh,  and 
I  didn't. 

'  WiU  you  go  down  with  me  to 
Fhckstow  the  day  after  to-mor- 
rowy  I  asked. 

'  I  will/  said  he^  with  the  decision 
of  a  godfather  at  a  christening. 

'You  won't  disappoint  me?'  I 
asked,  knowing  my  man. 


'  Disappoint  you !  Far  bo  it  from 
me  to  disappoint  you  I  he  returned; 
as  Gompton  this  time. 

'  Then  thaf s  settled,'  I  said,  re- 
laxing into  a  smile. 

'  Precisely.'    Buckstone. 

We  sent  for  a  'Bradshaw/  an 
'  A.  B.  C'  and  a  waiter.  Hooper, 
my  friend,  took  the  'A  B  C,'  I 
opened  'Bradshaw,'  and  we  both 
referred  to  the  waiter. 

'  Can't  make  much  out  of  this,' 
obsOTved  Hooper,  in  the  character 
of  Buckstone;  whereat  the  waiter 
even  didn^t  laugh,  thinking  it  to  be 
his  natural  voice. 

The  waiter  knew  all  about  it — 
waiters  always  do.  The  waiter  was 
wrong,  however,  but  soon  got  on 
the  right  scent ;  and  having  found 
a  train  at  Bishopsgate,  ran  it  to 
earth,  or  rather  to  sea,  at  no  great 
distance  from  FUckstow. 

We  fixed  on  a  mid-day  train,  in 
order,  as  we  said,  to  split  tiie  differ- 
ence; and  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, I  engaged  to  call  for  Hooper. 

The  next  day  I  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  my  journey,  and 
with  a  view  to  guarding  againstany 
chance  of  ennui  at  FUckstow,  I 
selected  two  or  three  books  of  such 
a  portable  size  as  could  be  carried 
in  my  satchel  bag,  which,  being 
slung  round  my  back  by  a  shoulder- 
strap,  is  always  handy.  In  this  I 
plac^  my  note  book,  my  pencils, 
my  pens,  my  portable  inkstand, 
paper,  blotting-paper,  penknife,  my 
pipes  and  tobacco,  (solace  of  my 
weary  hours!)  and— thaf s  all. 

High  were  my  hopes  on  the 
morning  of  our  settled  departure 
from  town. 

Everything  was  packed,  including 
my  sponge  and  scissors,  and  I  had 
sat  upon  the  top,  making  myself  as 
heavy  as  possible,  while  the  maid 
coaxed  the  fEutenings  together,  and 
was  now  only  debating  as  to  whether 
I  E^ould  take  my  hat  box  or  not, 
when  the  second  post  brought  a 
letter. 

For  me :  from  Hooper. 

I  tore  it  open. 

'Dear  old  Boy'  (under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  style  of  address  is 
very  trying), '  I'm  so  sorry,  but  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  Our  butler  got  locked 
up  in  the  police  station  last  night, 
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and  I  must  go  and  seo  after  the 
fellow.  My  mother  comes  home, 
and  will  be  alarmed.  Must  stop  to 
see  her.  I  am  so  vexed.  Better 
luck  next  time.  Adieu,  yours 
grieved,  rp.  Hooper. 

*  P.S.  Next  week  I  go  away.  See 
you  when  I  return.' 

My  very  natural  exclamation  after 
reading  this  will  not  bear  repetition. 

'  You  may  unpack  that  portman- 
teau/ I  said,  gloomily,  to  Mary.  *I 
shan't  go  to-day/ 

The  idea  was  not  abandoned  en- 
tirely for  this  day,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  my  disappointment. 

I  tried  to  run  through  a  list  of 


friends  generally  available  as  com- 
panions at  short  notice. 

A  cab  brought  me  to  the  first  of 
them :  he  had  loflgings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  James'  Street 

'  At  home  ?'  I  inquired. 

'No,  sir;  Mr.  Hodgson  went  out 
of  town  this  morning  early.' 

*Do  you  know  where  he  is?' 
was  my  next  question ;  as,  if  he  had 
gone  on  a  solitary  tour,  I  would 
catch  him  up. 

'Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Hodgson's  at  his 
grandfather's,  in  Wales.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you.' 

His  grandfather's  in  Wales  I— why 
hadn't  I  a  grandfather  in  Wales? 
It  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind 


that  I  had  an  uncle  in  Cumberland ; 
but  I  didn't  know  the  address ;  and, 
if  I  did,  as  he  had  never  asked  me 
to  come,  perhaps  he  wouldn't  be 
best  pleased  to  see  me  without  an 
invitation. 

My  next  friend  near  Portland 
Place  was  at  home,  and  at  a  late 
breakfast,  in  a  dressing-gown. 

'Would  I  have  anything?'  I 
would  ;  just  a  little  bit  to  keep  him 
company.  You  see  I  wanted  to 
show  myself  peculiarly  jovial  and 
sociable,  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
my  canvass.  With  my  first  month- 
fal  I  told  him  my  plan.  I  informed 
him  (with  a  slight  suppression  of 
foots,  and  a  little  colouring  for  his 
particular  benefit),  that  it  nad  sud- 


denly struck  me,  being  tired  of  town, 
that  a  quiet  watering-place  would  be 
most  enjoyable  for  a  few  days,  and 
that  I  had  immediately  fixed  upon 
him  as  the  fellow  of  all  others  who 
would  delight  in  a  trip  of  this 
sort  I  didn't  mention  my  previouB 
foilures,  and  said  nothing  about 
Hooper.  Willard  (my  friend  at 
breakfast  in  his  dressing- Kovn) 
jumped  at  the  idea,  and  closed  with 
it  on  the  spot 

Willard  is  a  capital  fellow ;  so  im- 
puhaive  and  enthusiastic :  no  hum- 
bug about  Willard.  '  Here's  a  bit  of 
luck,  after  all,'  thought  I  to  myself. 

I  suggested  that  he'd  better  pack 
up  at  once  and  dress,  as  he  couldnt 
travel  in  his  diessing-gowiL 
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Willaid  jumped  up.  He's  such 
an  impulsive  fellow  is  Willard. 

'By  JoTe!'  cries  Willard,  slapping 
the  pocket  of  his  dieesing-gown. 

'What  is  it?*  I  ask,  with  a  elight 
misgiying. 

'  I've  got  no  money/  returns  Wil- 
lard ; '  I  can't  go  without  money.' 

My  nature  is  not  a  peculiarly 
generous  one,  as  regards  lending 
money;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
man  was  worth  it,  and  I  offered  to 
advance  him  such  a  sum  as  would 
enable  him  to  accompany  me,  and 
then,  whsa  we  were  settled  at  our 
Bea-side  quarters,  he  could  get  his 
lemittuioes,  and  reimburse  his  dis- 
interested bene&ctor. 

He  thanked  me  :  it  was  very  Jdnd, 
he  said,  very  kind;  but  the&ctwas, 
he  couldnt  well  leave  town  for  a 
day  or  two,  now  he  came  to  think 
of  ii  On  the  whole,  jolly  as  it 
would  be,  he'd  better  not  go. 

To  this  I  said  'pooh!'  and  was 
very  nearly  getting  angry  with 
him. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two,  which  I  broke  by  ezpoe- 
tdating  with  him  on  his  conduct 

But  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
Willard  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig 
when  he  has  made  up,  what  he  calls, 
his  mind. 

In  no  very  good  humour  I  quitted 
Willard.  It  was  now  nearly  four 
o'clock;  and  after  five  there  was  no 
txain  to  Flickstow,  even  if  there 
vxu  one  at  fiva 

The  question,  'with  whom  shall 
we  go?*  is  not  so  easily  answered, 
you  see,  as '  where  shall  we  go?' 

I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow, 
I  determined,  and  see  if  any  one 
turned  up  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  By  a  sudden  inspiration, 
I  wrote  to  Fuzzer,  in  a  Govern- 
ment-office. 

Fuzzer  sent  word  that  he'd  join 
me,  if  he  was  back  in  time  from 
Twickenham,  whither  he  was  on- 
the  point  of  starting  for  a  dinner- 
party. Anyhow,  he'd  follow  me  if  I 
went  on  by  myself,  and  would  write 
from  my  sea-side  quarters.  He  wanted 
change,  he  said ;  and  finished  up  his 
letter  by  a  quotation  from  some  song 
or  other,  about  the  pleasant  breezes 
<nf  the  stormy  winds. 

This  was  to  the  purpose,  at  all 


events.  Should  I  wait  for  him? 
On  thinking  the  matter  over,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
better  not  stop  in  town  any  longer, 
but  depart  by  the  first  train  in 
the  morning.  Hope  disappointed 
had  made  me  heartily  sick  of  Lon- 
don; and  I  felt  so  disturbed  and 
restless,  that  I  scarcely  got  any  sleep 
all  that  night ;  and  in  consequence 
I  dropped  off  into  the  soundest 
slumber  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
getting  up,  thereby  missing  the  first 
train  in  the  morning,  and  rising 
with  a  slight  headache,  which  was 
a  pleasant  state  of  things  for  a 
commencement 

There  was  an  11.42  train,  how- 
ever, that  just  suited  me. 

The  readers  I  am  addressing 
are  those,  who,  fatigued  by  the 
season,  anxious  to  get  away,  tired  of 
hackneyed  routes,  of  everlasting 
marine  parades,  of  populous,  popu- 
lar, and  much  frequented  places  on 
the  English  or  any  other  coast,  are 
in  search  of  some  quiet,  healthy, 
cheerful,  out-of-the-way  spot,  where 
the  snobbish  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Such  a  one  was  I.  Such  a  one 
am  I  stilL 

Tenez!  1  will  tell  you  all  about 
Flickstow.  Fairly  and  without  pre- 
judice, I  will  b^  witness  in  the 
Editor's  court  of  /  London  Society,' 
wherein  you,  my  readers,  sit  as  jury 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions  uom 
what  you  shall  hear,  and  a  true  ver- 
dict find  for,  or  against  the  place, 
according  to  the  evidence. 

'That's  the  place  for  us;'  or, 
*  that's  not  the  place  for  ijb'— placet 
or  non  placet,  as  the  Academical 
senates  have  it,  will  be  the  form  of 
your  honest  decision. 

By  permission  of  the  court  I  will, 
from  time  to  time,  refresh  my  me- 
mory from  my  notes  and  diary. 

*Now,  sir,'  says  the  counsel  en- 
ga^  for  the  public  interest,  after 
satisfying  himself  as  to  my  personal 
identity,  'on  what  day  did  you  go 
down  to  Flickstow?' 

I  give  him  the  date,  having  no 
reason  for  concealment.  Candidly, 
then,  it  was  the  5th  of  July. 

'The  5th  of  July,'  says  counsel* 
turning  slightly  towards  my  Lord 
aud  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jary. 
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*  Now,  sir,  will  yon  have  tin;  kind- 
ness to  tell  us  what  you  did  ou  that 
day?' 

•What  I  did?' I  inquire,  a  little 
puzzled. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  repeats  counsel,  blandly, 
'  what  you  did.' 

The  learned  Judge  explains, 
'What  course  did  you  pursue  in 
order  to  reach  Flickstow  ?' 

Ascertaining  that  I  have  permis- 
sion to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Parliamentary 
witness  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  I  commence : — 

*  From  my  note-book  of  that  date. 
Something  written  about  "  packing 
books  and  pipes."  Oh  1  I  recollect. 
Having  heard  of  the  supernatural 
quiet  of  Flickstow,  I  ordered  my 
servant  to  put  up  certain  entertain- 
ing books,  viz.,  Tennyson's  "  Prin- 
cess," the  Emperor's  *'  Julius  Csesar  " 
(capital  opportunity  for  reading 
"Julius  Cajsarl");  a  volume  of 
De  Quincey;  an  elementary  meta- 
physical work  (splendid  opportunity 
for  studying  metaphysics!);  "Ro- 
derick Eandom  "  (never  having  read 
it  through,  now  was  my  time); 
"  The  Student's  Hume,"  and  a  com- 
pressed "  History  of  France  "  (so  as 
not  to  waste  a  moment).  My  bag,  as 
I  have  already  informed  you,  was 
well  and  carefully  filled.  Thus  waa 
I  furnished  for  my  flight' 

Counsel.  '  What  did  you  then  T 

Ck>mmis8ioneT  (still  witnessing,)  *I 
sent  for  a  Hansom  cab,  and,  seeing 
my  portmanteau  placed  on  the  roof, 
and  having  deposited  my  bag  at  my 
feet,  was  driven  oflf  for  Bishopsgato 
Station. 

'  Being  short  of  time,  there  were 

Elenty  of  stoppages,  and  the  horse 
ehaved  in  the  most  aggravating 
manner.  At  the  station -gate  there 
was  a  block,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  train  would  start. 

'  Out  I  jumped,  seized  my  port- 
manteau, whioh  the  man  (after  re- 
ceiving sixpence  over  his  fare,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  give  me  change — 
pooh  n  handed  down  to  me,  and  was 
up  at  the  clerk's  office  with  a  celerity 
that  would  have,  at  any  other  time, 
been  incredible  to  myself. 

'Flickstow,'  said  I  to  the  clerk. 

'Harridge,  for  Flickstow,'  replies 
the  clerk.     I  informed  the  porter 


that  I'd  take  my  i  ortmanteau  inside 
with  me. 

Having  given  him  a  threepenny- 
bit,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  ho 
trua  the  porter  (for  he  hadn't  helped 
me  in  the  least,  in  fact  rather  the 
contrary,  having  caused  bother  and 
delay  by  attempting  to  wrest  my 
baggage  &om  me  and  put  it  in  the 
van),  I  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
showed  my  ticket  to  the  guard,  and 
sank  down  on  a  soft  seat,  with  my 
back  to  the  engine,  in  high  spirits  at 
saving  my^ train,  and  getting  away 
from  smoky,  choking  London.; 

I  find  in  my  notes  the  words, 
'  Guard  whistling,  stoker  whistling, 
more  whistling,  as  if  to  encourage 
the  engine.  The  engine  won't  be 
encouraged.  *'  All  right  1"  The  en- 
gine dont  care.  Right  or  wrong 
she  won't  move.  The  stoker  uses 
violence,  I  suppose,  for  with  a  wild 
shriek  of  agony  that  goes  to  the 
heart,  she  jerks  herself  ptdnfally  out 
of  the  station.  Probably  she  has 
become  stiff  with  standing  still  so 
long;  anyhow,  with  a  few  more 
snortis  she  gives  up  her  obstinacy 
and  will  sL-jw  them  what  she  can 
do.' 

Judging  from  this  note  I  should 
say  I  was  in  a  very  good  humour. 
The  next  pencil-marks  are  zig- 
zaggy,  as  if  the  writer's  hand  had 
staggered  about  over  the  paper:  a 
sort  of  tipsy  scribble. .  Deciphered, 
it  appears  to  be, '  Confound  it !  hang 
it !  my  bagpipes.' 

'  Bagpipes '  puzzles  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  can't  play  them,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  I  certainly  never  travelled 
with  them.  Very  odd.  Oh  no, 
'  bag,'  '  pipes,'  two  words.  I'll  ex- 
plain. At  what  exact  moment  I 
became  aware  that  I  had  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  I  do  not  recollect  I 
know  that  contrary  to  all  the  bye- 
laws  thereto  made  and  provided, 
I  was  going  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
Tirhen  the  horrid  thought  flafihed 
across  me  that  I  had  lost  my  bag. 
For  some  time  I  fought  against  the 
conviction.  Alas  I  it  was  gone.  I 
searched  above,  and  I  searched 
below,  like  the  servants  for  the  un- 
fortunate young  lady  who  paid  so 
sad  a  forfeit,  for  running  away  from 
a  mistletoe  bough,  but  not  a  Testige 
of  a  bag  could  I  find. 
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At  this  point  I  was  oyerwhelmed 
by  the  utter  helplessness  of  my 
situation. 

I  would  ask  the  guard  at  the 
next  station^  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

We  arriyed  at  the  next  station.  I 
began,  from  the  carriage  window, 
detailing  my  accumulated  losses  to 
the  gufurd,  who  was  a  stem  man 
with  a  sandy  beard,  and  an  impa- 
tient manner  that  was  not  natural 
to  him.  I  could  see  that  it  had 
grown  upon  him  from  never  stop- 
ping anywhere  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  being  off  directly 
somewhere  else. 


He  came  to  the  point  at  once — 
'Where  had  I  left  it?' 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  this 
was  precisely  what  I  didn't  know, 
but  it  was  either 

'Ah!'  says  he,  holding  up  his 
hand  with  such  suddenness  that  I 
drew  in  my  head  involuntarily, 
thinking  he  was  going  to  hit  me 
for  delaying  him—*  all  right  1'  He 
then  looked  down  the  train,  and 
waved  his  hand  again ;  then  blew  a 
little  plated  whistie  that  hung  by  a 
little  plated  chain  from  his  button- 
hole, and  then,  as  we  b^gan  to  move, 
he  shook  his  head  at  me  and  said, 
'I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  it,  sir,' 
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with  which  he  disappeared,  into  the 
air  apparently,  but  really  (as  I  be- 
lieve) up  the  side,  and  on  to  his 
perch  on  the  roof  of  the  next 
carnage. 

At  the  next  station  I  stop  him 
(much  against  his  will)  to  inform 
him  that  I  am  sore  I  left  it  in  the 
cab. 

'  The  i>oliceman  at  the  gate  takes 
the  numbers  of  all  the  cabs  that 
come  up  for  each  train.'  After  this 
information  he  wants  to  run  away, 
bat  I  won't  let  him. 

'  But,'  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him, 
'my  cab  didn't  come  inside  the 
station.' 

He  is  evidently  annoyed  at  what 
he  considers  my  waste  of  time,  and 


shaking  his  head  sharply  breaks 
away  from  me,  throws  up  his  hand, 
whistles  briskly,  disappears  and  gets 
out  of  my  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

What  with  the  shock  of  this  bag 
affair,  the  hurry  .to  catch  the  train, 
and  tiie  sleeplessness  of  the  previous 
night,  I  was  flEiirly  overcome,  and 
while  endeavouring  to  adapt  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  to  an  air  from 
Sonambula,  I  dropped  off  into  the 
soundest  sleep  that  I  had  enjoyed 
for  some  time. 

Often  have  I  travelled  by  night 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  from 
Boulogne  to  Pans,  from  London  to 
the  I^es,  but  never  yet  have  I 
succeeded  in  getting  what  is  called 
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a  comfortable  nap.  That  most  dis- 
agreeable person  who  puts  on  a 
Scotch  cap,  who  wraps  a  railway 
rug  rouna  his  legs,  and  knows  all 
about  placing  cushions  in  imitation 
of  a  bed,  is  a  man  to  be  envied. 
He  may  snore  horribly  and  disgust 
his  fellow  travellers,  but  he  is  to  be 
envied.  Ho  boasts  that  he  can  go 
to  sleep  anywhere,  hke  Napoleon, 
and  get  up  at  any  time,  like  Wel- 
lington. Often  have  I  watched  him 
during  those  dreary  lamp-lit  hours, 
and  vainly  tried  to  imitate  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  attitude  which  he 
found  most  conducive  to  sleep  made 
me  more  wakeful  even  than  sitting 
upright  I  have  attempted  to  play 
at  it  by  shutting  my  eyes  firmly,  in 
order  to  delude  myself  into  the  idea 
that  I  am  asleep,  but  have  only 
woke  up  again  more  wide  awake 
than  ever.  Therefore  for  me  to  fell 
asleep  in  a  train  is  an  exceptional 
and  remarkable  event. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  that  it 
was  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
time  of  arrival  at  Harridge.  While 
congratulating  myself  on  not  having 
overslept  myself  and  passed  by  the 
station,  our  pace  gradually  slack- 
ened. 

'Kellahiml'  shouted  one  voice, 
making  much  of  the  last  syllable. 

*  A'«ypel junsh  r  shouted  another, 
making,  for  variety,  a  good  deal  of 
the  first. 

'Klshute!*  bellowed  a  third, 
dwelhng  on  no  syllables  at  all,  and 
swallowing  the  last 

The  station-master,  an  obb'ging 
gentleman,  with  papers  in  his  hand, 
condescended  to  give  me  the  correct 
name :  it  was  Eapel  Junction,  and 
you  changed  here  for  Melbury 
Domton,  and  Chilcot. 

Thanking  him  for  the  information 
which  would  be  most  valuable  at 
any  time  that  I  might  be  inclined 
to  change  at  Melbury,  Domton,  or 
Chilcot,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
how  long  it  would  be  before  we 
reached  Harridge? 

'  Harridge  V  says  he,  as  if  he'd  not 
heard^of  the  place  before. 

*  Yes,  Harridge  for  Flickstow,'  I 
explain. 

*  Oh !'  he  returns,  *  yon  ought  to 
have  got  out  at  iJndentree  for 
Harridge.' 


'  Linden  tree !'  I  gasped. 

'  Two  stations  before  this.' 

My  hope  is  now  solely  in  the 
station-master.  '  What  shall  I  do, 
please,  sir,  what  shall  I  do?* 

The  station-master  is  a  practical 
man,  gifted  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  station-master  says  simply,— 

'Get  out'  And  I  got  out  ac- 
cordingly. 

'  All  right  I'  cries  the  guard,  avoid- 
ing me  instinctively.  Whistle! 
Shriek!    Off! 

'  It's  very  lucky,'  I  said,  conver- 
sationally, to  the  station-master,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  my  exist- 
ence, '  that  I  asked  you.' 

'  Very,*  says  he,  without  looking 
at  me.  'Here,  go  and  take  this 
parcel,'  &c.,  and  he  leaves  me  to 
give  orders  to  his  merry  men. 

When's  the  next  train  back  to 
Lindentree  ?— there  8  no  train-list, 
that  I  see.  Where's  my  Bradshaw? 
In  my  bag.  Oh  dear!  Fortunate. 
I've  still  got  my  portmanteau— eh? 
This  is  too  much  1 

I  call  myself  fool  and  idiot  Having 
finished,  I  abuse  the  guard,  who 
must  have  seen  it,  and  the  porter  in 
London,  for  having  stowea  it  away 
under  the  seat 

'  Where  is  the  station-master?' 

I  must  tell  him  all  my  woes.  I 
begin  with  the  last— the  crowning 
misery :  '  I  have  lost  my  portman- 
teau—it has  gone  on  by  the  train  I' 
I  tell  him  what  was  in  it  He  (being 
a  practical  man)  would  rather  hear 
what  was  outside  it. 

'Your  name?' 

*  It  was— it  was,'  I  say  gratefully, 
seang  a  ray  of  hope.  The  moment 
after  it  strikes  me  that  my  lat$t  ad- 
dress written  on  it  was  'GwU, 
Wales,'  where  I  had  passed  a  few 
weeks  last  summer. 

'  You  should  have  had  it  labelled/ 
says  the  station-master,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  rebuke. 

'  I  should— I  know  I  should,*  I 
confess  plaintively.  I  then  told 
him  all  about  my  bag,  and  my 
going  to  sleep,  and  how  (this  in  • 
extenuation)  no  one  had  ever  warned 
me  of  the  change  to  be  made  at 
Lindentree. 

'  Gentlemen  should  always  ask— 
it's  the  safest  way.'    He  is  more  in 
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sorrow  than  in  aDger,  like  the  Ghost 
of  Hamlef s  father. 

He  considers  for  a  moment.  The 
fate  of  my  portmanteau  lumgs  on 
his  lips. 

'Telegraph/  says  he,  'to  the  ter- 
minus. Itil  get  there  before  the 
train,  and  the  guard  will  bring  it 
hack.' 

I  marvelled  at  his  wisdom  and 
acted  upon  his  advice.  Oh!  the 
anxious  two  hours  I  s^nt  before 
the  arrival  of  that  up-tnun.  At  last, 
it  came,  and  with  it  my  portman- 
teau, la  it  (the  train  I  mean)  I 
went  up  to  Lindentree;  whence, 
having  changed  carriages,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Harridge;  and  nearly 
three  hours  after  my  proper  time, 
at  Harridge  I  arrived. 

In  my  *  Notes '  I  find  this  moral 
deduced  from  experience:  '  Always 
ask  if  you  change  anywliere  for 
anywhere  else ;  never  worry  a  guard 
lest  he  desert  you  in  the  hour  of 
need;  never  yield  yourself  up  to 
sleep,  until  you  are  certain  that  the 
gmud  veill  wake  you  at  your  desti- 
nation. For  this  there  is  a  gratuity 
expected,  at  your  own  discretion; 
and  well  wortii  the  money.' 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  any- 
thing about  Banidge ;  no  one  would 
go  down  there  by  way  of  seaside 
enjoyment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no 
one  does  go  there  to  stop,  for  amuse- 
ment, only  on  business.  Pleasure 
seekers  come  from  different  places 
to  Harridge,  by  rail  or  boat,  by  land, 
sea,  or  river,  and  having  looked  at 
it,  depart  again  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

At  Harridge  the  objects  of  interest 
are,  the  omnibus  which  takps  you  to 
the  pier,  the  pier  itself,  the  ferry- 
man with '  Flickstow,'  in  gold  letters 
on  his  tarpaulin  hat,  and  the  Grand 
Hotel.  The  Grand  Hotel  makes  up 
eighty  beds  daily,  that  is,  it  would 
make  up  that  number  and  more,  for 
aught  I  Know,  if  eighiy  people  would 
sleep  there  all  at  once.  Not  but 
that  the  Grand  Hotel  is  equal  to 
any  other  Grand  Hotel  with  its  regi- 
ment of  waiters,  bootses,  chamber- 
maids, porters,  lifts,  housemaids, 
cooks,  and  so  forth.  But  thaf  s  not 
it  The  public  that  visits  Harridge, 
comes  in  at  one  end  by  train,  and 
goes  out  at  the  other  by  boat,  every 


hour;  orelse,  it  arrives  in  a  steamer 
from  somewhere,  and  departs  in 
another  steamer  for  somewhere 
else;  so  that  Harridge  does  not  re- 
ceive abiding  families  or  sojourners 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
for  the  present  the  Grand  Hotel  has 
not  many  opportunities  for  display- 
ing its  grandeur.  If  you  are  fond  of 
shipping  and  mariners,  ^ou  have 

Slenty  of  both  from  the  wmdows  of 
le  Grand  Hotel.  If  you  are  fond 
ofmariners*  language,  of  the  choicest 
and  most  elegant  description,  you 
can  have  that  also,  and  no  extra 
charge,  from  the  windows  of  the 
Graud  Hotel. 

What  the  hundred  and  six^ 
chambermaids  do  (I  put  it  at  this 
number,  as  I  never  recollect  having 
seen  more  or  less  than  two  cham- 
bermaids engaged  in  making  up 
one  bed)  all  &,j  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Perhaps  they  rehearse  making  up 
beds;  and  the  "waiters,  no  doubt, 
ring  the  bells,  and  answer  them 
themselves;  and  to  keep  up  the 
iUusion,  they  probably  give  ima- 
ginary dinners  to  one  another,  and 
find  fault  with  the  cook.  I  wish 
the  Hotel  every  success,  as  being 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able that  I've  ever  dined  at,  slept 
at,  or  stayed  at  for  twenty-two 
hours.  The  Flickstow  ferryman 
will  pay  your  halfpenny  toll  for 
the  pier  (observe  that  the  ticket 
is  not  tnmsferable)  and  take  you 
down  the  steps  into  the  boat,  which 
you  will  find  manned  by  another 
stalwart  ferryman,  wearing  a  similar 
hat.  The  owner  of  the  ferry  will 
accompany  you,  and  steer  you  safely 
across  the  wide  river  mouth,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  Worl  ton,  where 
you  will  disembark  for  your  des- 
tination. 

'  Is  that  Flickstow?'  is  the  tra- 
veller's first  question  to  the  intel- 
ligent ferryman. 

No  that's  Woriton.  Oh,  thafs 
Worlton,  is  it?  then  Flickstow's  be- 
yond ?  Yes,  Flickstow's  beyond,  out 
of  sight  Is  Flickstow  a  large 
place  ?  you  ask.  Well,  not  so  lai^ 
as  Worlton.  Oh,  indeed ;  but  as 
there  only  seems  to  be  one  house 
at  Worlton 

The  ferryman  explains  that  that 
is  his  house.    Does  the  gentleman. 
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asks  the  man  at  the  stroke  oar, 
intend  to  walk  up  to  Flickstow  ?  No, 
he  doesn't,  if  he  can  be  driven.  If ! 
can't  he,  that's  all.  The  steerer  will 
soon  show  him  that,  and  forthwith 
hoists  a  flag  bearing  the  device  of 
three  stars  and  a  crescent  The 
Worlton  standard  ?  you  inquire.  No, 
that's  an  old  pocket-handkerchief, 
as  his  mate  (the  Bow  oar,  who  grins 
and  nods  at  this  allusion)  picktxi  up 
at  a  shop  ashore.  *  Y(m  see  we 
don't  want  to  be  like  other  folks/ 
explains  Bow,  grinning  from  eax  to 
ear,  whereat  Stroke,  Steerer,  and  Bow 
all  laugh  heartily,  and  you  will  join 
them  out  of  politeness. 

*  They  sees  this  ashore,'  Steerer 
says,  *  and  David,  he's  my  son,  comes 
down  with  a  boat  directly.' 

Steerer  is  eminently  tickled  with 
this  piece  of  ingenuity. 

'  There's  a  telegraph  for  you,'  says 
Bow,  who's  evidently  the  wag  of 
the  boat,  and  they  all  laugh  again. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  ferry,  that  these 
were  old  jokes,  repeated  to  every 
passenger,  and  laughed  at,  as  fresh, 
by  the  same  crew. 

'  David  sees  it  all  this  way  off,' 
says  Steerer,  shaking  the  flag, '  David 
does.'  But  it  appears  on  this  oc- 
casion, at  all  events,  that  David 
doesn't,  which  disconcerts  Steerer 
amazingly. 

'  What's  come  to  the  boy  ?'  Steerer 
grumbles,  and  shakes  the  flag-post 
violently.  This  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  David,  of  whom  there  is 
no  sign  whatever.  At  last  a  dark 
speck  on  a  white  line  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

'  That's  David/  says  his  father, 
with  great  satisfaction.  David 
doesn't  hurry  himself  in  the  least 

'  What's  he  thinking  of  V  says  his 
father,  seeing  that  the  pony  (a  white 
one)  doesn't  go  out  of  a  walk.  '  Hi  1 
come  on !' 

'  Hi !'  shouts  the  Stroke,  turning 
in  his  seat. 

'  Hi  r  shouts  the  Bow,  outdoing 
the  Stroke  by  a  tone  and  a  half. 

'  Hi !'  shout  the  three  in  chorus. 

'  Hi !'  comes  back  from  shore  a 
weak  voice,  like  that  of  the  man  in 
a  box,  or  up  the  chimney,  so  popular 
with  ventriloquists.  The  pony 
trots^  and  the  boat  is  rowed  •n ;  we 


stick  in  the  sand,  so  does  the  pony ; 
we  can't  move  out  of  it ;  the  pony 
lifts  his  legs  daintily,  and  is  up 
alongside  of  us  in  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

Through  shady  lanes,  remmding 
one  of  those  of  Devonshire  in 
miniature,  we,  that  is,  I  and 
David,  drove:  David  driving,  of 
course.  David's  knack  of  turn- 
ing comers  and  his  steeple-chase 
way  of  taking  the  deep  ruts  was  a 
thing  to  be  shuddered  at.  I  didn't 
hint  at  my  feelings  to  David,  who 
was  a  lanky  young  fellow  of  about 
seventeen  with  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
stowage  of  his  legs,  because  I  felt 
that  David  probably  knew  all  about 
it,  and  was  confident  in  himself,  his 
sprmgs,  and  his  pony.    I  wasn't 

A  turning,  and  a  bump  that  nearly 
sent  me  on  to  the  white  pony's 
back,  brought  us  in  sight  of  three 
separate  signposts.  One  pointed  to 
the  right  and  said  t^  to  smith's. 
Another  pomted  to  the  left,  and 
directed  us  on  i^  to  brown's. 
While  the  third  suggested  a  middle 
course  ^'  to  the  beach.  We  tried 
Smith :  David  knew  all  about  it,  of 
course.  The  lane  to  Smith's,  how- 
ever, brought  us,  with  another 
bump,  and>  jerk  against  David,  in 
sight  of  a  white  board  that  an- 
nounced 1^  to  the  bath  hotel, 
and  a  smaller  white  board  informed 
us  that  by  keeping  to  the  right  we 
should  get  to  the  south  beach,  all 
of  which  was  very  gratifying  as  a 
proof  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Flickstow.  By  authorities  I  mean 
Smith,  Brown,  the  Bath,  and  the 
Beaches,  Nortli  and  South. 

The  houses  at  Flickstow  are  not 
known  by  their  numbers,  as  for 
instance,  3  Marine  Parade,  because 
there  is  no  Marine  Parade  to  be 
numbered.  You  go  to  Smith's,  or 
Brown's,  or  Thomas's,  or  Thomp- 
son's ;  to  Cleaver's  Cottage,  or  Cop- 
pie's  property,  but  arithmetic  as 
applicable  to  house  doors,  is  com- 
paratively, if  not  entirely,  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  Flickstow. 

In  lodgings  you're  at  the  mercy 
of  your  tradesmen  who  Hve  two 
miles  away,  and  drive  to  Brown's  or 
Smith's,  down  tiie  roads  or  over  the 
sands.  However,  it's  all  good,  what^ 
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ever  it  is,  at  Eliokstow;  only  if 
yon're  going  for  a  short  time,  driye 
atonoe  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  and  don't 
bother  yourself  about  Brown's, 
Smith's,  or  Thomas's. 

David  bumps  me  through  a  plan- 
tation, with  an  atmosphere  redolent 
of  the  choicest  flowers  (I  can  notice 


this  at  the  time  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  giving  my  attention  to 
anything  except  me  laws  of  gravity), 
and  having  risked  our  necks  down  a 
short  hiU,  he  pulls  up  short,  and 
almost  pitches  me,  like  a  bundle, 
into  the  door  of  tiie  Bath  Hotel, 
Flickstow. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FLICKSTOW  TO  FA- 
MILTES — DISADVANTAGES  TO  BAOHELORS 
— ^ADVANTAGES  TO  DIITO— RULES  FOR 
NUB8KRVMAID8 — TEDS  BEACH  OF  FLIOK- 
STOW— THE  CHILDREN— -THE  DOGS — 
THE  COWS  — THE  BOBSMS — THE  DON- 
KETB— THE  FLIES —- INDUGElfENT  TO 
THE  KATUBALIffr. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  that 
Flickstow  undoubtedly  offers  to 
fiEunilies,  is  that  the  children  can 
disport  themselves  on  the  extensive 
sands,  without  fear  of  being  run 
over.  The  benefits  accruing  from 
these  sands  to  nurses  and  nurse- 
maids, are  to  be  found  in  the  foci- 
lities  thus  afforded  for  ei^'oying 
themselves  in  their  own  way, 
without  any  particular  reference 
to  their  respective  chai^.  The 
duty  of  a  nurse  is  evidently  to 
look  afber  the  children;  and  how 
can  she  look  after  them  unless 
they  stray  away  and  require  looking 
after?     From   observation,   I   am 


inclined  to  lay  down  the  following 
rules  for  nursemaids  at  Flickstow, 
or  any  other  seaside  places  present- 
ing gimilftr  conveniences : — 

Btde  I.  The  nurse  must  be  care- 
ful to  dress  as  much  like  her 
mistress  as  possible ;  that  is,  if  her 
mistress  dresses  well,  and  as  a  lady 
should,  of  which  the  nurse  will  be, 
of  course,  the  best  judge;  her 
reason  for  this  being,  ist,  her  own 
personal  appearance;  2ndly,  her 
example  to  others  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  domestic  service; 
3rdly,  for  the  honour  of  the  family 
of  which  she  is  an  adopted  member; 
4thly,  to  cut  out  the  nursery-go- 
verness, if  there  be  one ;  sthly,  to 
obtain  respect  from  the  lower 
classes,  such  as  boatmen,  flymen, 
donkey-boys,  and  the  like,  and, 
6thly,  to  win  admiration  from  the 
lounging  bachelors,  officers,  even 
non-commissioned,  if  in  uniform, 
and  fiuling  these,  to  strike  dumb 
the  dapper  young  grocer's  appren- 
tice.   This  last  object  is,|perhap8. 
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included  under  the  firet  head. 
However,  I  am  an  economist,  and 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Now,  at  Flickstow,  the  nurse 
lias  only  to  take  the  children  on  to 
the  sands,  and  there  she  can  leave 
them;  the  little  things  will  meet 
lota  of  other  little  things,  and  the 
amalgamated  manikins  will  go  a 
digging,  a  burying  one  another  in 
the  sand,  a  wotting  their  boots,  a 
blowing  of  trumpets?,  a  beating  of 
drums,  and  a  beating  of  one  another 
*  all  for  love,*  like  the  Irishmen  at 
Donny brook,  until  recalled  to  early 
dinner  by  the  charming  young 
lady,  who,  having  passed  her  morn- 
ing entirely  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
perhaps,  in  taking  rather  a  lengthy 
stroll,  stands  in  need  of  that  meal 
herself. 

She  can  thus  avoid  being  mixed 
up  with  the  troublesome  little  brats, 
and  may  \ye  taken,  by  a  disinterested 
lounger,  for  a  lady  of  independent 
means,  or  a  countess  in  disguise. 

If  subsequently  seen,  by  her  tem- 
porary adorer,  with  the  children,  he 
may,  by  a  very  little  management 
on  her  part,  be  puzzled  as  to  her 
exact  relationship  to  them.  '  Tem- 
porary adorer'  is  advisedly  said; 
for  beach-flirtations  are  of  an  evan- 
esoent  character,  and  the  nurse, 
who  may  do  us  the  honour  to 
peruse  these  lines,  while  the  children 
under  her  care  are  playing  about  in 
diflferent  directions,  is  earnestly 
warned  not  to  give  her  heart  to 
anybody  so  permanent  as  the 
butcher.  She  must  be  torn  away 
after  three  months  at  the  longest. 
He  remains,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  poor  purveyor  will  be  pitiable. 
Besides,  if  you  visit  the  same  spot 
next  year,  the  butcher  may  be 
married,  or  grown  more  butcherly, 
and,  perhaps,  some  little  change 
may  nave  even  come  over  your- 
self. Of  course  your  ^master  and 
mistress  like  to  see  you  enjoy 
yourself,  and  would  prefer  that 
their  children  should  learn  the 
lesson  of  life  early  in  their  career, 
by  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  to  make  acquaintances  that  may 
be  useful  to  them  hereafter.  And, 
again,  the  spying  system  which  yon 
would  have  to  adopt,  if  you  were 
so  peculiarly  caiefol  of  the  little 


wretches,  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
an  Knglish  education. 

Ft  It'll  advice  to  Xurscmaids, — Dy 
the  way,  never  speak  of  your 
masters  aud  mistresses  (efii)ecially 
tlie  latter)  with  anything  like  re- 
spect. If  elderly,  they  are  'old 
things,'  'old  cats,'  and  must  be 
considered  as  ever  on  the  wateh  to 
catch  you  tripping,  or  doing  their 
best  to  make  you  slaves,  and  to 
render  your  lives  a  burden.  Be 
demure  in  their  presence ;  this  is  a 
mere  act  of  Cliristian  courtesy ;  but 
never  lose  any  opportimity  of 
abusing  them  behind  their  backs. 
If  they  are  young,  you  can  teach 
them  their  proper  position,  and  let 
them  learn  how  to  manage  tlieir 
own  children  *  themselves. 

After  this  digression—scarcely  a 
digression  by  the  way,  so  naturaUy 
does  it  spring  out  of  the  main 
subject,  accompany  me  to  the  beach 
of  Fhckstow. 

The  nurses  intuitively  obey  the 
above  rules  as  regards  the  children, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  to  a 
retiring  middle-aged  bachelor,  who 
has  come  down  for  the  pleasure 
of  sweet  contemplation  and  the 
luxury  of  abandoning  shirt-collars, 
the  beach  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  twelve  a.m.,  is  scarcely 
the  place  most  congenial  to  his 
literary  pursuits,  or  plan  of  medita- 
tion. He  will  at  first  be  struck 
with  the  numbers  of  happy  laughing 
children  on  the  sands.  Being  of  a 
contra-liberal  spirit,  he  will  with 
grim  satisfaction,  quote  all  to  him- 
self, or  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  dog,  or  to 
a  post  of  the  breakwater,  where  he 
may  be  seated,  Gray's  delightful  sen- 
timent about  the  young  Etonians  : 

'  Regardless  of  their  doom  Uie  little  victims  plA}*.' 

Now,  their  doom  being  probably 
an  interview  with  the  head  master, 
and  a  penitential  attitude  on  a  sort 
of  mediaeval  headsman's  block, 
between  a  couple  of  collegers  (the 
holders-down),  this  line  always  seems 
to  me  an  indication  of  the  poet's 
latent  animosity  towards  sportive 
youth. 

He  will  seat  himself  on  the  beach, 
will  our  bachelor,  and  select  the 
most  comfortable  attitude  that  the 
shingle  permits.    Having  got  over 
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the  diiEculty  of  Bhingles,  he  will 
then  haye  to  make  an  agreement 
between  his  hat  and  the  snn. 
Havine  achieved  this^  it  is  neces- 
sary tnat  he  should  so  place  his 
book  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  per- 
fect ease  and  comfort.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  he  must 
enter  into  farther  arrangements 
with  the  breeze,  or  else  page  la 
will  be  page  34,  and  page  24  will 
haye  changed  to  5  a  before  he  has  got 
a  hint  of  Sie  argument,  or  has  read 
seyenteen  oonsecutiye  words.  The 
wind  is  a  superficial  student,  and 
skips  chapters  at  a  time.  Haying 
ingeniously  made  provisions  for 
this,  by  putting  stones  on  the  page, 
he  will  begin  to  enjoy  himself  in 
reality.    Nay,  he  may  even  remark 


that,  'The  Flickstow  sands  arc 
first-rate  for  children.' 

After  a  little  time,  (the  littlo 
things  are  shy  at  first,  and  other- 
wise engaged)  they  will  begin  Mo 
take  notice  of  you,'  and  all  their 
Lilliputian  powers  of  waggery  and 
practical  joking  will  be  expended 
upon  you. 

Be  angry  with  them ;  show  your- 
self averse  to  their  proceedings,  and 
they  will  at  once  treat  you  as  an 
open  enemy.  Pretend  friendship, 
and  they'll  never  leave  you.  Boars 
of  laughter  will  accompany  a  shovel- 
fill  of  sand  on  the  nape  of  your 
neck.  Shouts  will  announce  the 
humorous  feat  of  trying  to  make 
your  hat  into  an  amateur  sail  of  the 
line.    Your  nose  will  be  a  mark  for 


the  pebble  of  the  juvenile  rifleman; 
your  ear  will  be  startled  by  the 
drums  and  fifes  of  the  infantry, 
until  at  length  you  give  up  study 
on  the  beach  as  impracticaole,  and 
betake  yourself  to  the  coffee-room, 
where  you  will  spend  five  minutes 
in  fidgettinf  or  to  your  bedroom, 
which  will  ue  occupied  by  large 
flies,  when  you  will  take  up  Brad- 
shaw,  and  try  to  find  the  earliest 
means  of  quitting  Flickstow. 

This  process  will  induce  cahner 
thoughts  (if  there  are  no  flies^,  and 
you  will  discover  that  Flickstow 
offers,  even  to  the  Bachelor,  advan- 
tages which  few  other  quiet  places 
can  boast  If  the  flies  do  not  wish 
you  to  study  Bradshaw  you  will  not 


be  able  to  do  it.  Don't  try  anything 
against  the  wish  of  these  insects, 
or  it  will  spoil  your  temper  for  some 
time  to  come.  Fly-hunting  will 
amuse  a  leisure  hour,  and  provide 
you  with  capital  exercise. 

Visitors  to  Flickstow  should  bring 
their  own  fly-papers.  A  carpet-bag 
full  of  catch-'em-alive-ohs,  would  be 
a  sweet  addition  to  the  impedimenta. 
What  an  admirable  word  that  im- 
pedimenta is! 

The  Bath  Hotel,  Fhckstow,  poF- 
sesses  a  well-stocked  garden,  where- 
in you  can  wander  undisturbed. 
Here  few  flies  will  annoy  you; 
here  no  children  are  allowed,  ht- 
cause  of  the  wells,  which  are  generally 
left  uncovered  by  the  thoughtftd  pro- 
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prietor  of  the  hotel.  Hither  take  your 
book,  and  note-book,  and  your  camp- 
stool,  if  you've  got  one,  for  there's 
only  one  chair  in  the  garden,  whose 
back  and  seat  being  curiously  con- 
trived out  of  sharp  conical  shells 
with  the  points  sticking  out,  is  less 
for  use  than  ornament. 

The  Beach  of  Flkhstoio  furfhcr 
consvJcrcd  as  a  place  Jor  study  and 
comfoH. — I  should  say  no,  decidedly, 
for  many  reasons.  Understand  me, 
to  allude  to  the  beach  proper  to 
Flickstow,  is  not  to  mention  the 
beach  to  the  right  of  it,  nor  the 
beach  to  the  left  of  it;  but  the 
shingle   whence    the    middle-aged 


bachelor  has  been  driven,  by  the 
rightful  possessors,  the  children. 

When  the  children  are  not  there, 
the  dogs  are. 

Such  dogs !  Familiar  dogs,  comic 
dogs,  savage  dogs,  cowardly  dogs, 
all  more  or  less  ugly  dogs,  or  dogs 
of  some  peculiar  colour  unmistake- 
able  among  a  crowd  of  dogs.  The 
familiar  dog  has  a  grievance  in  his 
coat,  and  once  patted,  will  rub  himself 
against  you  at  short  intervals,  until 
somebody  else  pats  him,  when  hell 
try  to  rid  himself  of  his  afliiction 
in  another  quarter. 

The  comic  dog  plays  with  your 
boots,   barks    and   jumps   at   the 


sea,  comes  back  with  his  fore-paws 
£jl  sandy,  and  wipes  them  on  your 
trousers.  Kick  at  him,  and  he  takes 
it  for  fun ;  speak  savagely  to  him,  and 
he'll  growl  playfully :  like  the  pre- 
vious one,  lliere's  no  getting  rid  of 
him  until  he  finds  another  play- 
fellow. 

The  savage  dog  is  black,  and 
snifBs  at  you.  Address  him,  and  he 
growls;  move,  and  he  lifts  his  upper 
Bp  unpleasantly.  He  won't  stop 
long,  but  will  trot  off  in  a  dignified 
manner. 

The  water-dog  belongs  to  some 
one  ia  the  distance.  You  say,  at  a 
venture, '  Hi !  Neptune  there !'  and 
throwa  bit  of  wood  or  a  stone  into  the 
sea.  Hell  bark  at  you  until  you  do 
it  again;  and  by  threatening  to 
jump  on  you  (he  is  an  uncertain 


dogj,  will  keep  you  throwing 
pebbles  for  him  until  your  arm 
aches. 

Don't  throw  your  stick  for  him  to 
fetch.  Not  that  he  won't  fetch  it ; 
oh  no:  he'll  do  that  beautiftiUy; 
only  being  of  a  fiuthful  instinct^  he 
will  insist  on  carrying  it  after  he 
has  brought  it  out  of  tiie  water ;  in 
which  case,  as  he  won't  give  it  up 
without  a  struggle,  you  will  have  to 
follow  him  until  he  reaches  his 
owner. 

When  the  dogs  are  not  there,  the 
cows  are.  Why  they  come,  I  don't 
know ;  except  that  Flickstow  is  one 
of  those  places  where  the  grass  of 
the  verdant  cliff  meets  the  beach, 
and  perhaps  affords  pasturage.  The 
cows  will  cmly  smell  you  and  pass  on. 

If  the  cows  are  not  there,  the 
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horses  axe.  They  are  brought  down 
to  be  washed;  and  their  drivers 
holloa  and  shout  at  them  during  the 
operation.     When  the  horses  are 


gone,   the   donkeys    come    to   be 
watered  and  rest,  while  their  drivers 
take  their  dinner. 
These    drivers   are    boys,   who. 


having  got  into  a  habit  of  yelling  at 
their  animals,  can't  lower  their  tone 
in  addressing  one  another. 

From  all  this  yon  will  escape  by 
walking  |over  the  cliff  and  through 


the  fields,  or  along  the  shore  as  far 
as  ever  you  can  go  without  being 
caught  in  a  storm ;  for  it  never  con- 
descends to  anything  so  common  as 
rain  at  Fliokstow :  it  hails,  it  thun- 


ders, it  lightens,— but  it  never  rains. 
Nor  Ims  the  weather  any  rule  at 
Fliokstow.  The  sun  shines,  and 
down  comes  the  hail :  the  sun  goes 
in,  and  it  is  lovely  weather — calm, 
cool,  and  serene.  Even  thunder 
and  lightning  dont  see  the  neces- 


sity of  companionship  at  Fliokstow : 
now  the  hghtning  comes  without 
the  thunder,  or  the  thunder  without 
the  lightning;  and  everybody  is 
perfectly  satisfied  and  contented  in 
the  happy  marine  village  of  Flick- 
stow. 
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The  bntterfly-Ksollector  and  ardent 
naturalist  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
a  cnrions  moth,  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  island^  appears  here  in  the 
summer.  By  day  it  haunts  the 
flowers,  and  looks  like  an  enormous 
hornet,  its  powers  of  buzzing  being 
equal  to  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
swarm  of  wasps.  By  night  it  appears 
in  the  bed-rooms,  where  the  collector 
may  be  glad  of  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  a  good  view  of  it  at 


dose  quarters.  The  non-ooUector 
will,  it  is  probable,  not  be  so  over- 
joyed  at  ita  appearance. 

This  creature's  tenacity  of  life  is 
remarkable :  after  you  have,  as  yon 
may  imagine,  killed  it,  it  generally 
manages  to  crawl  away  on  the  floor, 
and  breathes  its  last  in  one  of  your 
stockings.  Itdoesn't  sting;  at  least 
80  they  say.  The  naturalist  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
statement. 


CHAPTER  III. 

lUCKSTOW  —  ITS  AIB  —  THE  PACULTT— 
TALES  OF  MY  LAyDLORD — THE  BATH- 
HOUSE— ISOLATION  OP  FLICKSTOW— 
THE  OMNIBUSES — THE  LIBRA  BTES — MT 
QUIET  DISTURBED— AN  ARRIVAL — THE 
SYBARITE — THE  "WEATHER — THE  DIN- 
NEB — QOINO  TO  CHURCH — DISSATISFAC- 
TION —  HAPPINESS  RESTORED  —  THE 
SEASON  BEGINS— THE  ORGAN— INCUR- 
SION OP  HORDES — FLIGHT  OF  THE  PER-. 
8BCUTED  —  PROMISES  —  OFF  TO  THE 
QUIETEar  PLACE. 

That  Flickstow  is  most  plea- 
santly situated,  is  an  opinion  held 
by  the  Flickstowians,  the  visitors  to 
this  quiet  watering  place,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Bath  Hotel.  The 
kst-mentioned  gentleman  has  no 
other  name  for  it,  when  talking  to 
his  customers,  than  a  '  little  Para- 
dise.' Flickstow,  according  to  his 
unprejudiced  and  disinterested  view, 
is  equally  b^eficial  to  the  convales- 
cent, the  downright   invalid,  the 


lusty  healthy  Englishman,  or  the 
consumptive  dehcate  girl,  whose 
only  apparent  chance  is  the  South 
of  France,  or^Madeira. 

The  first  question  that  anyone 
meditating  a  stay  at  Flickstow  will 
be  likely  to  put  to  the  landlord,  will 
be—'  The  aur  of  Flickstow  is  con- 
sidered very  good,  isn't  it  ?' 

It  will  be  given  in  this  form  as 
more  complimentary  to  the  people 
of  Flickstow,  than  supposing  for 
one  moment  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  anything  of  an  inferior 
quality,  even  in  the  way  of  air.  The 
landlord's  answer  is  guarded.  He 
does  not  yet  know  whether  you  are 
a  bachelor  on  the  wing,  a  married 
man  looking  for  lodgings,  or  one  or_ 
the  other  wishing  for  apartments  in 
his  hotel. 

From  long  practice  he  can,  in  a 
few  minutes,  tell  your  business  in 
these  parts,  as  easily  as  a  naturalist 
can  classify  a  peculiar  beetle.    This 
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talent  does  not  render  him  proud, 
bat  he  ^rill  still  *  play '  you,  as  it 
were,  uid  his  guess  will  conclude  in 
a  certainty. 

'The  air  of  Fliokstow  i$  con- 
ddered  very  good,'  says  he.  *  Yes, 
sir,  Tery  good.' 

*  Not  bradng?*  you  say  half-inquir- 
ing, half-asserting. 

As  a  method  for  irritating  the 
landlord  into  a  violent  defence  of 
Flickstow  air,  and  thereby  exposing 
Flickstow's  defects  in  the  heat  of 
his  partisanship,  this  question  must 
be  considered  as  a  fiulure.  It  elicits 
a  most  cautious  reply,  conveyed  in 
the  very  quietest  tone  that  belongs 
to  an  unruffled  mind. 

*  Flickstow  is  considered  decidedly 
bracing  by  the  Faculty,  sir,'  answers 
the  landlcnrd,  rubbing  his  chin  very 
slowly.  At  a  glance,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, he  sees  that  '  the  Faculty ' 
has  disarmed  you.  He  stoops  down 
and  plucks  a  blade  of  grass,  with, 
apparently,  the  same  amount  of 
purpose  that  guides  the  waiter's 
hand  when  he  dusts  nothing  on  a 
sideboard.  This  action  gives  you 
time  for  recovery,  and  the  visitor 
comes  up  to  the  next  round  smiling. 
'  But,'  objects  the  visitor, '  there  are 
figs,  and  pears,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  flowers  growing  luxuri- 
antly around,  and  reaching  almost 
down  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  a  soft 
air.' 

The  landlord  does  not  see  the 
necessity.  It  is  the  most  healthy 
place  in  England ;  the  air  is  most 
bracing ;  and  yet  in  the  parts,  where 
the  fig-trees  are,  as  the  gentleman 
rightly  says,  a  consumptive  person 
might  thrive  and  get  strong.  This 
is  his  (the  landlord's)  opinion,  and 
the  Faculty  back  him  up  m  it  The 
Faculty  includes  the  leading  medical 
men  of  the  day,  who,  it  appears, 
have  all  pronounced  unanimously 
in  &vour  of  Flictetow  for  every- 
body in  every  x>oesibIe  circumstance. 

Tou  may  think  the  air  somewhat 
soft  The  landlord  pities  you  as 
unhappily  opposed  to  the  Faculty. 
Well,  you  admit,  if  bracing,  not 
sufficiently  bracing.  Wrong  again; 
the  landlord  is  almost  weaned  with 
pitying  you,  so  perversely  do  you 
put  yourself  in  antagonism  to  the 
Faculty.     The  Faculty  have  pro- 
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nounced  Flickstow  suffidently  bra« 
oing.  So  did  the  late  Baron  Alder- 
son. 

'  Did  he?'  you  say,  as  if  this  was 
the  very  last  thing  you  would  have 
expected. 

'Yes,'  says  the  landlord,  slowly 
shaking  his  head. 

The  reminiscence  being  to  all 
appearance  painful,  you  refrain  from 
further  inquiries  conoeminf^  the  late 
lamented  judge's  connection  with 
Flickstow,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  intrusted  the  land- 
lord with  his  confidence  on  this 
point  of  Flickstow's  salubrity. 

The  visitor,  with  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  Faculty,  shifts  his 
ground,  and  observes,  with  some- 
thing of  a  knowing  manner — 

'  ^e  winter  must  be  a  wretched 
time  here.' 

Poor  gentleman  1  the  landlord 
really  does  pity  him  now.  Why,  if 
there  is  a  time  when  Flickstow  is 
only  one  degree  less  delightful  than 
in  the  summer,  it  is  in  the  winter. 

'Why,  sir,'  the  landlord  ex- 
claims, 'everything  's  a'most  as 
green  as  you  see  it  now;  and  to 
walk  in  that  av'nue  of  figs,  you'd 
think  as  it  was  summer.  Ah  I  that 
you  would.' 

The  visitor  looks  down  the  avenue, 
and  says  'Indeed!'  Not  that  he 
doubts  the  landlord,  but  he  hasn't, 
at  that  moment,  any  other  remark 
to  make  on  the  subject 

The  landlord  will  adroitly  follow 
up  his  blow,  and  settle  the  visitor 
once  and  for  ever. 

'There's  capital  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing about  here;  first-rate,  sir,  all 
through  the  winter.  The  Miaharajah 
Mint  Julip  Sing  stays  herein  the 
winter,  a  purpose  for  the  shooting.' 

The  visitor  says, '  Does  he  indeed/ 
and  probably  repeats  the  name  of 
the  Indian  potentate  in  a  puzzled 
manner.  '  Oh,  the  Maharajah  comes 
here,  does  he?'  says  the  visitor,  as 
much  as  to  infer  that  he  (the 
visitor)  had  never,  up  till  that 
moment,  been  able  to  make  out 
where  the  Maharajah  (fu/  go  to  in  the 
wintcor ;  as  if  he  was  a  dormouse. 

The  landlord  finds  that  his  visitor 
is  unacquainted  with  the  Mahangah, 
and^ties  him  more  than  ever. 

'When  first  the  Mahan^come 
p 
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down  heire,  he  took  nearly  tho  whole 
hotel  for  his  friends  and  bis  servants, 
and  such  like/  says  tho  landlord. 
All  his  reoollectionfl  of  the  Maharajah 
henoeforth  appear  as  an  institution 
of  80  many  personal  comparisons 
between  the  Maharajah  and  the  un- 
fortunate visitor.  The  latter  feels 
almost  inclined  to  beg  his  host's 
pardon  for  not  immediately  order- 
ing all  the  rooms  in  his  hotel,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  for  not  being  the 
Maha^jah  Mint  Julip  Sing. 

*Yes,  he  took  the  whole  house,* 
the  landlord  repeats,  laughing 
gently  to  himself,  aa  if  the  fact  was 
some  most  excellent  joke,  as  indeed 
it  was,  to  him, '  and  had  a  yacht  down 
here,  and  a  punt,  and  went  out 
shooting  every  day.  "Browning," 
says  he  to  me,  "  Browning,"  says  he, 
"don't  call  me  your  Koyal  High- 
ness," says  he.  "Why  not,  your 
Koyal  Highness?"  I  says  to  him;  I 
used  always  to  call  the  prince  that. 
"  Because,"  says  he— he  could  talk 
English  as  well  as  you  or  me  could, 
sir—"  because,''  says  he,  "  I'd  rather 
be  a  plain  Suffolk  squire,  Brown- 
ing, than  all  the  Eoyal  Highnesses 
in  the  world."  That's  what  the 
prince  wanted.  The  prince  says 
to  me,  "  Browning,"  says  he,  "  I 
only  wishes  to  be  a  Suffolk  man, 
and  if  they'd  let  me  be  it  I  would." 
And  he  would  too,'  adds  the  land- 
lord, knocking  a  few  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe, '  he's  a  most  affable  gentle- 
man 18  the  Mahan^ah,  and  there 
ain't  no  nonsense  about  him.' 

The  visitor,  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Browning's  opinion,  tries  to  look  as 
a&ble  as  he  can,  and  have  as  little 
nonsense  about  him  as  possible 
under  the  circmnstanoes.  In  the 
due  carrying  out  of  tins  attempt, 
he  does  not  like  to  cut  short  the 
landlord's  narrative  by  leaving  him 
suddenly,  or  by  expressing  Inmself 
to  the  ^ect  that  the  stoiy  of  Juhp 
Sing  might,  without  any  <mninution 
of  vie  interest,  beoarried  over  until 
to-monow,  and  continued  in  the 
next  evening's  series  of  'Tales  of 
my  Landlord.' 

Mr.  Browning,  however,  knows 
wlien  be  li«0  ^  a  listener^  and 
fixes  h^"^- 

'Hd  wanted  me,'  oonlinaes  the 
lfaidl(»d|  searcely  keeping  his  pipe 


alight,  so  fully  is  he  enjoying  the 
luxiuy  of  an  undisturbed  narration, 
*U>  take  him  in  last  year.  "I'm 
very  sorry  your  Royal  Highness," 
says  I,— it  was  about  this  time, 
when  we're  always  quite  full,' 
(Flickstow  quite  full  in  July,  says 
the  visitor  to  himself),  '"  Tm  very 
sorry,"  says  I,  "  but  I  can't  do  it." 
"  Oh  yes  you  can,"  the  prince  says 
to  me.  "  I  can't  do  it,"  I  told  Inm ; 
"if  you  was  to  oflfer  me  all  your 
jewels,  your  Highness,"  says  I 
jokingly.' 

The  visitor  supposes  that  the 
Maharfgah  must  nave  kughed  at 
this  humorous  conceit  of  Mr. 
Browning's. 

*  He  did,'  says  the  landlord  more  to 
himself  than  to  the  questioner,  as  if 
a  prince's  laught^  was  not  a  matter 
for  vulgar  joking.  '  I  couldn't  tako 
him  in.  I  was  obliged  to  si^  to 
him  as  I  would  to  any  one '  (Visitor 
notes  the  landlord's  independence), 
*"If  your  Royal  High^ss  wants 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  you  must  give 
us  notice  some  time  beforehand,  or 
else  we're  full." ' 

The  visitor  learns  the  moral  thus 
pleasantly  conveyed.  He  also  learns 
that  Flickstow  at  certain  seasons  is 
full,  and  this  intelligence,  if  he  really 
be  in  search  of  quiet,  will  naturally 
enough  scare  him  away  from  Flick- 
stow. 

But  Flickstow  might  bo  full  to 
suffocation  and  yet  remain  the  home 
of  the  solitary;  that  is,  within  cer- 
tain limits.  These  boundaries  are 
the  MEurteUo  tower  on  the  right  and 
the  second  breakwater  beyond  the 
fight  of  step  that  leads  up  to  ihe 
top  of  the  oliGf,  on  the  left. 

Again,  Flickstow,  as  a  role,  dines 
at  midday  and  sleeps  like  a  boa- 
constrictor  until  the  evening,  when 
Flickstow,  being  lively  in  the  pros- 
pect of  tea  or  supper,  disports  iteelf 
on  the  beach.  If  the  lover  of  soli- 
tude dines  at  seven  and  takes  his 
walks  abroad  during  the  afternoon, 
he  will  be  unmolested  by  children^ 
and  the  only  creature,  at  all  re- 
sembling his  fellow  man  that  he 
will  meet,  is  one  of  the  coast- 
guard. 

Mr.  Browiiing's  house  is  the  Bath 
Hotel,  so  o^ed  beoauae  there  is  a 
bath-house  ia  the  garden^     Were 
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ElicAstow  atiytbing  bat  what  it  is, 
the  bath-hooBe  of  a  hotel,  wheie 
hot  and  oold  baths  are  given,  situ- 
ated in  a  garden  at  ever  so  short  a 
distance  Som  the  honse  (and  you 
haye  to  godown  hill  to  itX  woola  be 
an  inconyenience. 

Press  as  yon  will,  no  one  will  see 
you,  and  if  they  do  none  will  notioe 
yon,  ezoept  the  boys  who  drive  the 
goat  chaises,  and  wallop  the  donkeys. 
The  latter,  however,  will  not  be  as- 
tonished by  yonr  appearance. 

At  Fhokstow  the  world  may  be 
so(Hi  forgotten;  that  is,  if  you  rise 
before  Fuckstow  is  oat  of  bed,  sit 
on  a  part  of  the  beach  nn&eqnented 
by  FHckstow,  walk  when  Fliokstow 
dines,  and  dine  while  Fliekstow 
walka^  and  ba  asleep  before  Flick- 
stow  is  even  thinking  of  feeling 


tired.  An  occasional  touristy  or 
some  one  in  search  of  lod^;iiigB, 
whom  yon  may  come  across  m  the 
parlour  (there  is  no  coffee-room), 
will  give  yon  tidings  of  the  outer 
worid,  ana  will  present  you  with 
the  '  Times'  of  that  day.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  new8p^)er  or  letters  at 
Fliekstow,  is  a  matter  of  much  ez- 
dtement^  on  account  of  its  uncer- 
tainty. 

A  letter  may  take  two  days  or 
more  in  reaching  LcndcHi,  and  your 
paper  has  probably  afforded  much 
amusement  to  sevezal  people  on  its 
journey  to  you. 

No  one  can  get  neaxer  to  Flick- 
stow  than  five  miles,  including  a 
ferry,  on  one  side,  and  twelve  miles 
in  an  omnibus  on  the  other. 

The  onmibuses  are  divided  into 


two  classes^  one  is  pretty  &ir,  and 
the  other  is  execrably  bad.  Both 
will  serve  your  turn,  in  fine  weather, 
but  only  the  former  when  it  pours, 
as  the  latter  lets  in  the  rain  through 
some  cracks  in  the  roof,  and  Uie 
windows  are  of  such  a  peculiarly 
in^ienious  construction,  that,  once 
bemg  let  down  in  order  to  obtain 
air  for  tixe  half-stifled  damp  '  in- 
sides,'  DO  available  leverage  is  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  bring  them  up 
again;  so  that,  what  with  Uie  shower- 
bath  of  a  roof,  and  the  douche  at 
your  back,  but  for  the  look  of  the 
thing  and  the  cleanliness  of  vour 
boots,  yon  might  as  well  have  been 
walking,  as  t^  ccmtented  Irishman 
said  when  the  bottom  of  the  sedan- 
chair  fell  out 


Both  these  vehicles  nm  to  and 
firo  between  Fliekstow  and  Ipswich. 

Fliekstow  possesMS  a  church. 
When  you  ask  where  it  is,  you  are 
tc^d  it  is  '  across  the  fields.'  No 
one  here  has  any  distinct  idea  of 
distance,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any 
means  of  conveyance  beyond  a  'hna 
and  a  ferry-boat  Every  place  in- 
land is  '  across  the  fields.' 

Fliekstow  also  boasts  of  a  drou- 
lating  library  adjoining  the  tap,  and 
situated  in  a  comer  of  the  hotel 
garden,  where  the  lending  of  books 
is  combined  with  a  trade  in  wooden 
spades,  envelopes,  sand-boots,  and 
china  ornaments.  Mudie's  list  of 
two  years  ago  still  finds  fevour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  higher  educated 
classes  of  Fliekstow. 

p  a 
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There  is  another  drcnlating  li- 
brary of  a  conservatiYe  chancier 
(the  Mudie  one  is  of  liberal  and 
progressive  tendencies)  which  is 
contained  in  a  wooden  toyshop  (it- 
self as  much  like  a  toy  as  anythmg 
within)  on  the  beach.  From  these 
shelves  the  middle-aged  and  elderly 
i*eQd6rs  of  Flickstow  gather  their 
literary  honey,  and  denounce  the 
other  shop  near  the  tap,  Mudie  and 
all  his  works.  Here,  wishing  to  pa- 
tronise the  indigenous  merchandize, 
the  visitor  may  purchase  some 
stones,  supposed  to  be  'precious,' 
and  certainly  deserving  the  epithet 
in  one  sense,  any  tin  ornaments  that 
may  suit  his  fancy,  studs  of  a  dull- 
ish metal  under  a  glass  case,  spades 
and  sand-boots  in  opposition  to  the 
other  circulating  library,  and  by 
paying  a  penny,  a  day  he  may  store 
his  mind  with  such  specimens  of 
an  elegant  style  as  '  The  Wonder- 
ful Adventures  of  Mrs.  Seacole,' 
'  The  Confessor,'  *  The  Albatross,' 
'  Father  Darcey '  (author  unknown), 
•  Aristomenes,'  '  The  Idol  demo- 
lished  by  its  own  Priest'  (No.  87  in 
the  book),  '  Incidents  of  Missionary 
Enterprise,' (including  the  spelling,) 
and  '  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of 
Siberia.'  The  last  was  in  hand  when 
we  asked  for  it. 

In  ten  days*  time  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  dullness.  I  was  cheer- 
ful, but  subdued.  A  friend  of  mine, 
A  Sybarite,  wrote  to  me  to  say  that 
he  would  come  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  me,  on  his  rood  somewhere 
else.  I  was  pleased,  but  not  excited. 
.When  he  arrived  he  was  excited, 
.  but  not  pleased.  He  had  tmvelled 
with  eight  very  wet  peasants,  some 
odd  baskets,  and  a  hip  bath,  in  the 
miserable  conveyance  hereinbefore 
mentioned;  and  had  been  sitting  in 
a  pool  of  water  with  the  imprac- 
ticable window  open  at  his  back, 
and  a  boy  smoking  bad  cigars  (and 
allowed  so  to  do  by  the  admiring 
rostics  within)  by  his  side.  Within 
two  miles  of  Flickstow  he,  with  four 
of  the  gentler  sex,  and  a  baby  who, 
when  it  was  not  taking  suction  out 
of  a  bottle,  was  crying  bitterly,  was 
taken  out  of  the  'bus  to  finish  his 
journey  in  a  fly ;  when  the  Sybarite 
was  obliged  to  ride  outside  to  obb'ge 
the  ladies. 


TheSybarite  insisted  upon  having 
a  view  of  the  sea,  both  from  his 
sitting-room  and  his  bed-room,  and, 
in  fiact,  from  any  part  of  the  house 
where  he  might  happen  to  be. 
What  had  I  ordered  for  dinner? 
asked  the  Sybarite. 

Now  hitherto  I  had,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quiet,  left  it  to  the 
landlady,  who  invariably  catered  for 
me  to  the  very  best  of  her  ability, 
and  therewith  I  had  been  content. 
When,  therefore,  I  told  the  Sybarite 
that  I  didn*t  know,  he  evidently 
began  to  question  my  sanity.  '  Fish, 
of  course,'  said  he. 

I  said,  'Yes,  I  hope  so;'  and  I 
really  did  hope  so,  for  jirevions  ex- 
perience of  Sybarites  informs  me 
that  anundined  Sybarite  is  the  most 
disagreeable  companion  possible  for 
one  entire  evening.  Hewassittingat 
what  it  amused  me  to  call '  my  end 
of  the  coflee-room,'  at  a  window  com- 
manding the  sea.  This  end  of  the 
public  parlour'  (coffee-room  by 
courtesy)  I  had,  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  getting  the  waitress  to 
close  the  folding-doors,  fashioned 
into  a  private  dining-room  for  my 
own  particular  use.  With  this  con- 
trivanoe^I  confess  to  having  been  as 
much  pleased,  as  was  Bobinson 
Crusoe  with  his  original  hut 

The  Sybarite  found  fieralt  with  it 
on  the  spot  Why  couldn't  we  have 
aprivateroom?  heasked.  Ifeltthat 
my  interest,  somehow  or  another, 
was  bound  up  with  the  landlord's. 
I  explained  to  him  that  the  hotel 
was  full. 

'FuUi'  cried  the  Sybarite.  'Do 
people  come  hsrel  What's  this 
room?' 

I  explained,  in  order  to  put  him 
in  a  good  humour,  that  it  was  my 
dodge— dodge  was  the  playftd  woid 
I  used— for  being  private. 

My  ideal  privacy  was  somewhat 
unduly  disturbed  by  the  entntfioe  of 
a  party  of  six  persons  at  least,  whom 
we  couldn't  see,  but  could  hear,  who 
had  come  into  the  adjoining  com- 
partment to  have  some  tea,  and  who 
did  not  possess  a  single  'h'  among 
them. 

'  Very  quiet,'  sneered  my  friend. 

I  knew  it  was  not  very  quiet  as 
well  as  he  did,  but  I  was  getting 
angry,  and  felt  bound  to  defend  the 
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general  still  life  of  Fliokstow.  I 
told  him  that  this  was  not  Brighton. 
He  thanked  me  for  the  ioformatiou 
sarcastically.  I  explained  that  he 
mnst  expect  to  rongh  it  a  little  at 
Flickstow.  He  replied,  that  if  he 
had  known,  that  he  wotdd  have  seen 
Flickstow^in  ^i,  he*d  have  gone 
elsewhere.  He  wished  me  distinctly 
to  understand  that  it  was  my  presence 
at  Flickstow  that  had  induced  him 
to  come  out  of  his  way,  when  he  was, 
in  pdnt  of  ^t,  actually  on  his  road, 
as  he  had  before  informed  me, 
'elsewhere.'  I  was  annoyed  at  his 
assuming  this  tone  with  me,  but  I 
struggled  heroically  with  my  feel- 
ings, and  trusted  in  the  emollient 
e£DMts  of  dinner. 

It  came  at  lasi 

'  Soles,'  said  I,  rubbing  my  hands, 
<  capital!' 

Of  course  thor  were  the  only  fish 
he  couldn't  touch.  Never  mind  him, 
he  said,  in  a  resigned  tone,  he  would 
wait  for  the  meat  In  the  mean  time, 
what  wine  was  there. 

Sherry?  bring  some  sherry,  a 
pint. 

The  sherry  came.  The  Sybarite 
with  a  sneer  asked  me  if  I  drank 
that  muck  every  day.  Now  I  pride 
myself  on  being  rather  a  judge  of 
wine,  and  I  did  not  like  to  confess, 
that  not  only  had  I  drank  that  muck 
every  day  since  my  arrival,  but  that 
I  had  ra&er  liked  it  than  otherwise. 
So  I  pretended  not  to  know  anything 
about  it,  and  laid  down,  as  a  general 
rale,  that  it  was  .better  not  to  take 
sherry  at  such  small  inns  as  this. 

'What  did  I  drink  then?*  he 
wanted  to  know. 

I  informed  him  that  my  invariable 
beverage  was  the  lightest  possible 
claret,  with,  I  added  guardedly, 
water,  or  soda  water. 

That  wouldn't  do  for  him. 

What  meat  was  there?  '  A  nice 
dish  of  veal  cutlets,  done  on  purpose 
for  me :  come,  let  me  help  you.' 

This  I  said  in  my  cheeriest  tone. 

'What  did  I  say?    Cutlets?' 

'Yes,'  I  answered.  'Veal  cut* 
lets.' 

Ah!  of  aU  the  things  that  the 
Sybarite  detested,  veal  cutlets  were 
the  most  loathsome. 

His  dislike  almost  took  away  my 
appetit&    Luckily  they  found  him 


scHue  cold  beef,  which  he  ordered  io 
be  minced,  and  salad  which  he 
mixed  himself. 

After  dinner,  feeling  more  chari- 
table towards  the  world,  my  friend 
lighted  his  cigar.  His  enjoyment 
was  of  short  duration.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  we  were  still  in  the 
public  coffi9e-room,  and  that  through 
the  folding-doors  the  smoke  could 
penetrate.  That  it  did  this,  was  very 
soon  evident  by  the  feminine  cough- 
ing in  the  next  division,  and  after  a 
short  duet  between  basso  and  so- 
prano, a  bell  was  rung,  and  in 
another  three  minutes,  the  landlord 
himself  came  in  and  rebuked  me  for 
allowing  the  Sybarite  to  smoka  I 
could  not  pl^  ignorance  of  tho 
rules,  nor  the  &ct  of  me  folding-doors 
being  illicitly  closed.  After  appeas- 
ing the  landlord,  I  beguiled  my 
wrathful  friend  into  the  greenhouse, 
where  he  was  bothered  by  the  large 
moths,  and  utterly  losmg  histemper 
retired  to  bed,  vowing  that  he  would 
be  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  rhe  had 
intended  staying  from  Satiuoay  till 
Monday\  he  determined  to  pick  his 
waytocnuroh.  As  he  generally  car- 
ries a  small  library  with  him,  tho 
proceeding  was  somewhat  tedious, 
seeing  that  the  roads  were  in  some 
places  almost  impassible,  on  account 
of  yesterday's  hc»vy  rains.  He  had 
heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  Grand 
High  Ohurch  service  two  miles  off  at 
a  neighbouring  village,  and  eschew- 
ing me  Use  of  FHckstow  he  took  his 
road  '  across  the  fields.' 

We  reached  the  church  at  half- 
past  eleven,  and  the  people  were 
just  coming  out.  It  appeared  that 
the  service  had  commenced  at  ten 
o*olock  on  that  Sunday,  as  the 
clergyman  had  to  serve  two  other 
parishes  in  the  day.  This  visit  did 
not  strike  me  as  in  any  way  im- 

§  roving  the  Sybarite's  temper.  On 
unday  he  ordered  dinner,  com- 
plained of  the  cooking,  found  the 
bitter  beer  (bottled)  flat,  tho  draught 
beer  sour,  and  was  impatient  of  the 
claret.  He  subsided  into  brandy 
and  water,  and  an  early  bed. 

He  went  away  grumbling  on  Mon- 
day. What  account  he  gave  of  the 
place  and  my  mode  of  living,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know. 
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He  Imd  come  like  the  Berpent  foto 
Paradise,  and  had  left  me  dissatisfied 
with  my  position. 

I  became  restless.  I  oonldnH  lead, 
I  couldn't  write.  I  fell  to  oom- 
plaining  that  the  papers  did  not 
arrive  daily,  and  of  the  postal  irre- 
gnkrity.  I  ordered  no  more  sherry, 
and  became  suspicions  of  the  light^ 
claret  On  the  third  day  after  his 
departore,  my  equanimity  was  par- 
tially restored.  On  the  fourth  day 
a  stnmger  Tisiiing  the  inn  praised 
the  sherry,  and  was  delighted  with 
Hickstow.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
and,  tram  what  I  gathered  from  his 
conversation,  was  a  member  of  the 
AthenBsmn,  and  was  on  speaking 
terms  with  five  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  a  couple  of  bishops. 


Such  an  authority  was  of  greater 
weight  than  the  Sybarite,  and  n^ 
placid  happiness  was  re-established. 

I  shoula  have  remained  tiiere, 
but  that,  alas!  the  season  began  in 
real  earnest 

An  organ  b^;an  it  While  I  was 
meditating  over  a  metaphysical 
work,  and  inverting  a  theory  about 
the  complex  action  of  memoty  and 
will,  I  heard  La  mia  LetHzia  jilayed 
by  a  whistling  itinerant  musician. 

I  shook  my  fist  at  him,iaDd 
stopped  my  ears  witb  my  fingers. 
He  laughed  at  my  expressive  panto- 
mime, as  if  I  was  domg  it  to  amuse 
him,  and  touched  his  cap.  I  betake 
me  to  my  notes. 

'Go  away  1'  He  wonl;:  not  a  bit 
of  it    Children  bdo^giBg  to  a  re- 


cently-arrived family  are  at  the 
window,  whistling,  chuclding,  crow- 
ing, dance  a  baby  diddy !  Ha!  ha! 
Out  I  go,  ftr  over  the  sands. 

FliohBtow,  according  to  matutinal 
custom,  is  out  <m  the  beach. 

What  is  this  change  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  my  dream? 

What  is  this  pop,  pop,  popping? 
Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Near  ^ 
circulating  library  is  a  large  target, 
and  a  woman  miksng  a  fortune  at 
two  shots  a  penny,  and  priaes  in 
untc^d  nuts. 

I  hear  some  one  say  that  the 
Volunteers  will  meet  here  next 
week,  and  that  there  are  going  to 
be  fireworks  on  the  sands. 

I  am  a  mile  away  from  Flidc* 


stow.  Quiet  reigns  around  me. 
(This  is  a  note  I  find  in  my  podoet- 
book,  dated  on  the  identical  di^ 
of  tiie  incursion  of  the  ravage 
hordes.)  A  boat  full  of  people  comes 
on  shore.  Th^  jump  out  They 
are  calling  to  other  people  aome- 
where  else  in  my  neignDonrfaood. 
Hampers  are  appearing.  Oilier 
people  from  somewhere  else  halloa 
back  again,  and  exchange  badinage. 
It  appears  that  the  latter  party  have 
just  (nned,  and  are  oouequently  ex- 
hilarated. Another  halloa,  mote 
distant  still  (just  where  I  was  going 
to  walk  quietiy),  annoonoes  a  puiy 
actually  at  dinikar.  I  see  it  aU.  I 
have  droi^ied  down  right  in  the 
middleof  apiosoio.    1«  I  ( 
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my  walk  on^vurds,  Ihey  maka  xe- 
marks  on  my  personal  appearance. 
When  I  retom,  two  bonrs  after- 
wards, i^ey  ate  still  there,  dancing 
with  a  fiddle,  and,  as  &r  as  badinage 
goes,  as  lively  as  ever:  as  &r  as 
practical  joking  is  concerned,  liye- 
lier. 

The  landlord  informed  me  that 
there  aie  pio-nics  on  the  beach 
'a*moet  every  day.* 

The  next  morning  the  proceed- 
ings were  opened  by  a  brass  band. 
I  wandered  into  the  garden;  but 


people  were  beforehand  wi1&  tne, 
walking  np  and  down,  looking  at 
the  sea  and  the  ships  through 
glasses. 

I  went  on  to  the  beaob:  there 
were  the  children,  the  donkeys,  the 
two  shots  a  penny  for  nuts,  two 
negro  delineators,  bathers,  and 
farther  on  the  nic-nio  parties. 

I  walked  inland  hy  the  marine 
cottages,  and  working  men  mshed 
out  upon  me,  supposing  that  I  was 
in  search  of  lodgings.  I  was  driven 
back  to  my  room.    The  band  had 


not  mchred.  8aoh  a  band!  Five 
SDUJI  boys,  with  the  largest  and 
worst  specimens  of  wind  instru- 
mentd,  and  a  dram,  led  l^  an  elderly 
fiend  on  a  comet 

I  looked  aft  the  map.  To-morrow, 
saM  I,  I  go  to  SuHiold. 

That  evening,  while  the  landlord 
vm  reoonnting  to  tne,  for  tiie  tweniy- 
seoond  time,  ^  dcxngs  of  his  friend 
the  Maliars^h  Jol^  Sing,  I  took 
occasion  to  mention  to  Mm  how 
much  it  grieved  me  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  Flickstow.  Flickstow  quiet, 
said  t,  is  beyond  oomparnson  de- 
lightfcil;  but  Flickstow  noifiiy  is  exe- 
crable. 

Mr.  BtowHtng,  atbeft  a  landlord, 
owned  that  he  prefarred  Flickstow 
quiet;  al^ough  Flidcstow,  quiet  or 
nol^y,  was  Tmdeniably  x^eommended 


by  tiie  Faculty*  I  must  recollect 
thai  He  begged  me  to  see  it  in  the 
winter,  when  I  might  have  the  cm- 
portuniiy  of  going  out  shooting  wild 
ducks  witii  his  Boyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Mahratta  Mint  Julip  Sing, 
with  the  great  gun  and  in  the 
ptmt  bestowed  upon  our  obliging 
landlord  by  that  munificent  fo- 
reigner. 

If  I  could,  I  said  heartily,  I 
would ;  and  if  I  can,  I  will :  for 
Flickstow,  is  like  'Charley  Mount, 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  glorious 
month  of  July ;'  and  in  every  other 
month,  were  it  not  for  the  festive 
incursions,  whi(^  may  delight  some 
good  folks,  but  did  not  ma  The 
ancient  name  of  this  marine  village 
was  Felix  Stow;  but  modem  pro« 
nunciation  has  tlipped  it  intd  t2i* 
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form  FlickstoWi  as  I  have  here 
written  it 

My  lafit  moments  at  the  hotel  were 
rendered  mLaerable  by  three  juve- 
nile members  of  one  fiamily  attempt- 
ing to  play '  Pop  goes  the  Weasel ' 
with  one  &mily  finger,  on  the  nn- 
tnned  notes  of  a  cabinet  piano.  Bed- 
time and  nurse  removed  tiiem.  The 
next  morning  I  took— -having  pre- 
viously ordered  it  with  much  atten- 


tion to  detail— the  best  phaeton 
that  Flickstowoonld  provide.  This 
is  what  Flickstow  produoed. 

In  this  melancholy  machine  I 
made  for  Suthold,  which  was,  I  was 
told,  without  exception  the  quietest 
place  on  the  east  coast,  or,  in  &ct, 
m  England. 

So  to  Suthold  I  went  By  the 
way,  my  landlord  didn't  say  that  the 
Faculty  recommended  Suthold. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  A  STAIBOASS. 


I  DON'T  know  why  there  should  be 
something  pleasantly  suggestive 
about  a  staircase ;  but  there  is.  A 
nice  wide  staircase,  on  whose  carpet 
your  foot  makes  no  soxmd,  and 
against  whose  balustrade  you  might 
have  leaned  some  hot  mght  years 
ago,  talking,  with  a  fan  or  a  bouquet 
in  your  hand,  and  a  companion  in 
gossamer  listening  to  you.  Perhaps 
your  words  meant  very  little  indeed 
in  reality;  but  the  chances  wore 
that  they  would  be  heard  again  in 
dreams  iwhen  you  were  £air  away, 
and  remembered  them  no  more. 
You  couldn't  help  putting  into  them 
more  than  you  felt;  time  and  place 
and  surroundings  were  to  blame  for 
that,  not  you.  And  it  was  so  stifling 
in  the  crowded  rooms  up  there 
above.  People  thronged  and  jostled 
each  other  without  mercy;  whilst 
here  there  was  space  and  quiet, 
pleajsantly  broken  by  the  distant 
music;  and  you  could  tidk  of  the 
parting  which  might  be  for  ever, 
and  lower  your  voice,  and  for  the 
moment  half  persuade  yourself  that 
here  was  your  fistte.  Thus  you 
might  have  stood,  as  my  friend  Gftp- 
tain  Ralph  Galton  is  standing  to- 
night on  that  friendly  staircase, 
looking  down  upon  the  thick  carj^et 
under  his  feet,  and  wondering,  wiUi 
a  vague  sense  of  irresponsibility, 
what  he  shall  say  next,  and  what 
will  come  of  it  Mr.  Galton  is  but 
ft  country  squire,  and  his  captaincy 
is  simplya  yeomanry  cavalry  afhir; 


but  he  has  a  baronetcy  in  proai>6ct, 
and  there  is  nothing  countrified 
about  him.  He  has  been  every- 
where, and  seen  everything.  He  is 
— or  was— a  little  tired  of  the  Lon- 
don season.  A  white  hair  or  two 
might  be  seen  prematurely  glisten- 
ing in  his  black,  close-cat  lodb,  and 
no  one  would  suspect  the  wealth  of 
strength  and  muscle  in  that  arm 
which  is  trifling  rather  languidly 
with  a  lady's  bouquet  of  hothouse 
flowers. 

^  Lady  Julia  always  leaves  town 
before  August  is  over  thenf'  said 
Mr.  Galton,  just  raising  his  eyes  to 
his  compamon's  face.  'And  this 
year  she  goes * 

'North.  I  believe  it  will  be  Filey 
or  Scarborough.  You  know  both 
places,  of  course?' 

'  I'm  ashamed  to  say  na  I  begin 
to  think  a  man  should  see  some- 
thing of  his  own  country  before 
rambling  over  others.  ,1^  sure  you 
agree  with  me?' 

'I  don't  know.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  away  from  town;  and  manoma 
likes  going  early.  FU  take  my 
flowers  now,  Mr.  Galton;  we  had 
better  go  back:  they  will  wonder 
what  has  become  of  me.' 

'Let  them,'  said  Ralph.  'Con- 
sider that  it's  all  over  for  me/  he 
added,  rather  incoherently, '  and  I'm 
to  look  forward  to  no  more  meetings 
like  this.  Miss  Tennenl  What  an 
odd  thing  it  seems  for  people  to 
come  into  almost  every-di(y  contact 
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for  [a  tiine,  and  then  go  their  sepa- 
n^  ways  and  forget  each  other.  Do 
yon  know  it*8  a  little  hard  upon  a 
feUow?' 

Miss  Tennent  gave  hun  a  quick 
puzzled  glance,  and  langhed. 

'  But  I  don't  fiee  why  we  shouldn't 
meet  again  sometimes.  I  suppose 
yonll  be  here  when  all  the  world  is 
here^Mr.  Galton?' 

*No,  I'm  a  rover.  My  consin^ 
yon>e  heard  of  him,  I  think ;  they 
call  him  the  oonnt-— lays  forcible 
hands  on  me  and  carries  me  off 
whither  he  wiU.  He  has  some  mad 
plan  about  Africa  in  his  head  now. 
Never  mind  that,  however.  You 
say  you  are  glad  to  get  away  to  the 
country.  Miss  Tennent  I  don't 
think  you'd  like  the  country  all  the 
year  round.' 

'Perhaps  not,'  said  the  young 
lady,  drily.  'I've  an  idea,  never- 
theless, that  I  should  have  made 
a  very  good  former's  daughter.  But 
Tm  not  likely  to  try  the  country;  it 
wouldn't  suit  mamma.' 

When  the  captain  si)oke  next 
they  were  moving  on  into  the  ball- 
room, and  he  still  held  the  flowers. 

'  I  wish  you'd  give  me  one,'  he 
said.  'Do.  I'm  not  a  sentimental 
man,  but  I  should  like  one  of  these. 
Ill  keep  it  as  an  augury  that  we 
shall  meet  again.' 

And  then  a  gentleman  came  up 
to  claim  Miss  Tennent,  and  Balph's 
diance  was  over.  He  stood  a  little 
while  'watching  her,  moodily,  so  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  that  he 
started  when  a  voice  at  his  elbow 
accosted  him  familiarly. 

'Hipped,  Galton?  Or—let  me 
whisper  it— caught  at  last?  Poor 
old  Doy  I  I  did  think  you  were  fire- 
proof. A  man  ought  to  be,  by  Jove, 
m  such  an  atmosphere  as  this.  But 
Lady  Julia  doesn't  do  the  thing  badly, 
oonddering  how  poor  they  are. 
~  'Poor!'  repeated  Balph,  specu- 
latively. 

'  Pinched,  very :  and  three  daugh- 
ters to  get  off  her  hands.  Look  at 
her.  Upon  my  word,  I've  a  sort  of 
admiration  for  these  inde&tigable 
women.  And  she  has  been  &id- 
MHne,  too.' 

Now  Mr.  Galton  experienced  a 
smsation  of  disgust  at  these  re- 
marks.   He  barmy  knew  why,  for 


a  very  little  time  ago  he  might  pro- 
bably have  made  them  himself.  He 
shook  off  the  unwelcome  critic,  and 
passed  on.  He  had  a  great  mind  to 
alter  his  plans.  He  was  account- 
able to  no  one,  he  thought,  rather 
dismally.  He  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  his  own  master;  what 
would  it  matter  to  anybody  where 
he  went  or  what  he  did  ? 

More  people  in  that  room  who 
knew  him  nodded  to  each  other, 
and  murmured  that  the  captain 
was  caught  at  last ;  but  inasmuch 
as  these  kept  their  opinions  miiet, 
thoy  did  not  hurt  him.  Lady  Julia 
herself  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
him,  nor  of  the  little  tableau  on  the 
staircase.  It  was  true  that  she  had 
three  daughters,  and  was  a  care- 
worn, hard-worked  woman.  More- 
over, this  one,  Evelyn,  was  the 
youngest,  and,  as  her  mother  con- 
sidered, the  most  hopeless  of  the 
three.  The  poor  lady  thought  of 
the  baronetoy  in  prospect,  and 
sighed  out  a  great  sigh  of  mingled 
hope  and  despair.  They  were  so 
very  poor,  and  it  was  so  difficult  1o 
keep  up  appearances  and  live  like 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  these 
'at  homes,'  which  of  course  she 
must  give  for  her  daughters'  sakes, 
did  pull  so  heavily  upon  her  lean 
purse.  The  annual  visit  to  the  sea- 
side, too,  was  an  indispensable  out- 
lay. She  could  not  be  in  London 
when  all  the  world  was  rushing 
away  from  it  But  here,  too,  that 
hard  necessity  for  economy  had  to 
be  considered;  and  when  some 
kindly  adviser  went  into  raptures 
over  Scarborough,  and  assumed  that 
of  course  the  fashionable  south  was 
the  only  part  to  be  thought  of,  Lady 
Julia  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  and 
said  that  she  ds^ed  not  try  it— the 
air  was  too  relaxing  for  the  girls. 
Her  medical  man  had  positively 
ordered  the  North  Cliff.  Indeed, 
Lady  Julia  herself  needed  bracing. 
She  knew  in  her  secret  heart  that 
this  evening,  from  which  she  had 
hoped  so  much,  must  be  reckoned 
a  &'lure  so  far  as  the  afiairs  of  her 
youi  :;est  dat^hter  were  concerned. 

'  Evelyn  might,'  said  her  ladyship, 
with  bitter  irritation;  'the  game 
was  in  her  own  hands ;  I  know  she 
might   haye   brought    this   tardy 
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captain  to  the  point;  jmd  he  will 
be  Sir  Ralph— not  that  a  baronet 
is  much;  but  then  he  is  rich.  I 
almost  wish  we  were  not  going 
away/ 

If  Lady  Julia  could  have  known 
the  thoughts  which  perplexed  the 
brain  of  the  country  s<iuire  that 
night,  what  a  brilliant  ray  would 
have  shot  across  her  gloomy  regrets 
and  forebodings. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  COUNT  EEM0NSTRA.TES. 

'  I  don't  understand  thee,  Ralpho 
mio.  Talk  of  the  attractions  of  this 
place— and  to  me!  Stuff!  Will 
you  smoke?' 

The  squire  turned  in  his  seat 
and  took  the  offered  cigar. 

*I  like  the  place,'  he  said;  'it's 
fresh ;  and  you  needn't  have  come ; 
nobody  wanted  you,  that  I  Imow  of.' 

The  gentleman  of  the  cigar  case, 
a  slim,  black-haired  fellow,  with  a 
fine  moustache,  and  a  wonld^ 
Italian  air  about  him,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  slightly,  and  punctured 
the  end  of  his  cigar  preparatory  to 
lighting  ii  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, he  threw  a  glanoe 
over  the  bay,  far  above  which  the 
two  were  lounging  on  an  iron  seat 
amongst  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 
He  slurred  over  the  shoals  of  white 
sails  in  the  distance  with  serene  con- 
tempt; they  were  probably  only 
insignificant  trading  vessels;  and 
then  he  came  back  to  the  pier  and 
the  little  packet  which  had  got  up 
its  steam,  and  was  scudding  away 
for  Filey. 

'As  to  me,  it  matters  b'ttle.  I 
am  everywhere,  and  everything,  ex- 
cept stationary.  Bat,  Balpho,  think 
of  Ischia  and  Baiffi.  To  us  who 
have  stood  on  Tiberio  and  seen  the 
sunlight  shine  on  Kapoli  and  its 
bhiebay;  cmAmalfi;  on— but  what 
signifies  talking  ?  As  little  as  these 
Sicilians  understand  liie  admiration 
of  the  forestaeri,  which,  nevertheless, 
they  trade  upon,  can  I  comprehend 
tiiis  mad  nush  to  a  bleak  nortliem 
lock   and  its  chilly   waters,   nn- 


*  Well,  tounl^  tmlesfl?    Buppow 


I  were  tired  of  wandering  in  fomgn 
lands?' 

'  Non  capito.' 

'  Spoak  English,  Dick,  and  don't 
pretond;'  said  the  country  squire, 
bnisqnely.  I  shall  not  indulge  you 
witli  that  fictitious  count  any  longer. 
It  has  got  so  habitual,  that  people 
will  actually  begin  to  believe  the 
scapegrace  of  his  family  a  real  live 
count' 

'You  are  so  «ftergetic,'  remon- 
strated the  count,  feebly ;  *  so  very 
English.  Seriously,  Balpho,  you 
introduced  me  last  night  to  a  Lady 
Juha  something— foi^et  what  A 
rather  lean  woman,  you  know,  with 
daughters;  one  of  them  like  a 
caprioto  girl,  only  not  so  handsome. 
There  can  be  no  attraction  in  that 
quarter,  eh  ?' 

'  Seriously,  Dick,'  retorted  Bidph, 
'  I  wish  you  would  become  a  respect- 
able member  of  society.  Give  tip 
the  wanderer,  and  settie  down — 
marry,  if  any  one  will  have  you.' 

The  count  took  his  cigaf  from  his 
lips  in  speculative  amazement 

'Amico  mio,  I  possess  a  bare 
competeBQcy  for  one.  Look  at  me. 
Are  these  hands  to  woi^  ?  Is  this 
restless  soul  to  be  still  ?  No,  no, 
the  fool  marries  and  settles  down  ; 
the  great-hearted  man  travels.  Ho 
enlarges  his  experieoce;  be  learns 
ttom  the  wide  op^i  book  of  human 
nature;  he  becomes  a  god  in  his 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  he  is 
able  to  move  men  like  puppete  ta 
his  wiH' 

'And  then?'  said  Balph,  with  «i 
odd  sort  of  pity  in  his  tone ;  '  and 
then  he  grows  old,  and  his  fidends, 
if  he  has  made  any,  whidi  is  donbt- 
fnl,  Ml  away,  asad  his  knowledge 
turns  to  bittemees,  and ' 

*Ah,  bah!  my  good  Mow,  no 
croaking:  it's  oonunoDi^aoe.  The 
best  of  life  is  but  intoxication. 
Gome,  we  will  settle  the  Burton  and 
Speke  controversy  next  We  will 
have  a  look  at  ibe  Victoria  Nyaaza. 
Let  us  go  at  once,  and  give  up  the 
capriote.  Balph,'  said  tiie  conant 
more  eaniestly,  'don't  yon  know 
that  yon  are  a  catch  in  the  matri* 
monial  market-place?  The  lean 
wonum  knows  it,  my  Pins  Eneas. 
I  have  spoken.  If  this  goes  on  I 
shall  IM  cMfipellid,  «i  yoar  • 
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andfidnsAcbaieB,  to  win  the  y  oxmg 
lad/B  affections  nxTself,  and  save 
yon.  If  8  distressing  to  think  of,  I 
know— a  blighted  yonng  heart— 
consamption«  an  early  grave— bat 
che&re?* 

Captain  Galton's  face  flashed  an 
angry  red;  then  he  broke  into  a 
langh ;  for  what  ose  to  be  angry 
with  the  coant? 

'Dick,  yoa  are  an  insnfferable 
pni^y.and  worse;  bat  we  have 
been  mends.  Don't  £;)rce  me  to 
qoarrel  with  yoa/ 

'Who,I?  I  qaanel?  Hydear 
boy,  what  for?  I  haveni;  the 
energy  in  me.  By  the  way,  en 
garde;  cigars  down.' 

The  two  gentlemen  rose,  and  the 
-wandering  coant,  Bichard  Galton, 
fi&miliarly  Dick,  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments as  a  Frenchman  wonld  stand 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  being  told  to  retnm 
it  to  its  natoral  position.  Lady 
Jnlia  Bcazcely  saw  hmi.  For  Ralph 
her  sweetest  snule^  her  most  cordial 
hand  shake;  for  Balph  at  first  a 
charming  flow  of  animated  trifles, 
aiul  then  a  slight  expression  of  re- 
gret in  answer  to  his  polite  inqui- 
ries after  the  two  absent  daoghters. 
Dear  Evelyn  was  not  qnite  well, 
and  Grrace  had  remained  Indoors 
wiih  her;  bat  it  was  nothing;  it 
-wonld  pass  off.  Most  probably  they 
shoold  all  ei\joy  together  the  even- 
ing promenade  at  the  Spa.  Delight- 
ful, was  it  not  ?  All  the  pleasare  of 
the  sea  air  combined  with  the  at- 
tractions of  a  concert-room.  Mr. 
Oaltoa  woald  excase  Lady  Jalia 
now;  she  was  really  obliged  to 
pass  on. 

The  coant,  looking  after  her 
ladyship,  twinkled  his  black  eyes 
as  he  selected  a  ficesh  dgar,  and 
said  aloadf' Keen,  very  keen.  Never 
mind,  Balpho.  We  have  been  fellow- 
traveliers  too  long  to  be  separated, 
yoa  will  yet  traverse  with  me  the 
bogs  of  Uganda,  and  stand  enzap- 
taied  on  &e  shores  of  the  mighty 
lake.' 

Balph  never  heard  a  word:  he 
was  looking  down  into  the  short 
grass  onder  his  feet  with  a  lazy 
faalf'Snule  on  his  lips  that  told  his 
consin  well  enongh  where  his 
thooghte  had  wandered.    Bichard 


Galton  sank  hack  on  the  htm  seat, 
and  smoked,  salMly. 

'  It  never  shall  be,  if  I  can  help 
it,'  said  this  gentleman  to  himsel£ 
'Ismy  liietobenmlcted  of  half  its 
Inxories  fora  dark-&ced  girl  with  a 
gaant  mamma?  No,  Balpho  mio, 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  thee.  Pleasant 
company  andalong  poise— no,  no  T 


CHAPTEB  m. 

THS  OUAKDS*  WAI/IS. 

Lady  Jalia  sat  in  the  amphi- 
theatre imder  the  colonnade,  well 
screened  from  any  draaghi  A  slim 
gentleman  with  an  olive  complexion 
had  secored  this  seat  for  her,  and 
he  had  been  talking  to  her  for  some 
time :  one  low  langnid  voice  amidst 
the  general  bozz,  distinct  cmly  to 
the  ear  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Lady  Jalia's  eyes  had  wandered  to 
the  little  pavilion  wherein  the  band 
was  stationed,  and  her  attention,  to 
all  appearance,  was  fixed  npon  the 
rows  of  gas  jets  ranning  lonnd  it; 
the  glittering  chandelier  and  the 
mnsidans  themselves.  No  one 
wonld  have  gaessed,  except  perhaps 
her  companion,  tiie  sappressed 
anxiety  which  was  hidden  nnder 
her  smile  as  she  listened  to  the  con- 
versation oi  the  slim  gentleman 
beside  her. 

'He  was  always  an  excitable 
fellow,'  proceeded  the  latter,  gently. 
'  A  very  good  fellow  indeed,  very ; 
my  nearest  friend,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
my  consin;  bat  a  confirmed  rover« 
I  fear,  like  myself,  by  this  time. 
Toa  know  how  mach  we  all  become 
the  creatares  of  habit' 

'I  sappose  so,'  said  Lady  Julia, 
still  smmng.  '  Bat  habits  may  be 
hroken^  yoa  know.* 

The  coant  shook  his  head. 

'It  might  have  been  better,  as 
yon  observed  jast  now,  Lady  Jalia, 
if  my  cousin  bad  settled  down  early 
in  me  and  become  a  steady  connt^ 
sqaire;  bat  that  is  all  over  now; 
it  is  too  late.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Balph  will  never  many.  As 
for  me,  there  are  no  social  consider- 
ations to  affect  my  movements. 
Lonely  men,  Lady  Jalia,  natorally 
seek  to  create  for  themselves  inte- 
rests and  parsaits  in  place  of  thosd 
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which  are  denied  to  them.  These 
may  be  but  as  paste  to  the  diamond. 
I  camiot  say.  I  fancy  in  Ralph's 
position  I  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, yet  you  see  how  it  is  with 
him;  and  after  all,  what  a  fine 
generous  fellow  he  is !  Forgive  me, 
however;  it  must  seem  egotistical 
in  me  to  parade  my  friend  before 
you.    I ' 

'  Don't  say  so,  Mr.  Galton.  I  am 
a  believer  in  friendship.  The  world 
scarcely  does  justice  to  ii* 

A  shght  smile  curled  the  count's 
black  moustache,  but  he  did  not 
answer,  for  just  then  the  '  Guards* 
Waltz '  struck  up,  and  Lady  Julia 
began  to  speak  of  the  music.  It  foil 
softly  on  other  ears  besides  those  of 
the  poor  harassed  lady,  if  indeed 
there  was  any  softness  in  it  to  her 
anxious  heart 

'  You  remember  where  we  heard 
that  last,'  said  Captain  Galton ; '  and 
the  flower  you  gave  me.  I  said  I'd 
keep  it  aa  an  augury,  and  you  see 
we  have  met  again.  Miss  Tennent, 
have  I  done  something  to  oflfend 
you?' 

He  asked  this  with  a  sudden  ac- 
cession of  bravery,  for  he  had  been 
disappointed.  This  was  not  the 
young  lady  who  had  stood  with  him 
on  the  staircase,  but  a  chilly  like- 
ness of  her.  Balph  did  not  know 
why,  but  as  he  recoiled  from  the 
freezing  politeness  of  her  greeting, 
an  angry,  uneasy  suspicion  dart^ 
into  lus  mind,  with  tne  count  for 
its  object.  It  was  soon  banished, 
however.  As  he  asked  that  bold 
question,  Balph,  leaning  over  the 
wall  with  his  face  seaward,  waa 
dimly  conscious  of  all  the  surround* 
ings,  which,  as  part  of  a  whole, 
seemed  to  come  between  him  and 
the  answer.  He  saw  the  lights 
spring  up  in  the  little  fishing  smacks 
out  on  the  bay,  and  heard  the  gentle 
slush  of  the  water  against  the  wall 
as  he  leaned  over  it  Behind  him 
there  was  a  moving,  of  chairs  under 
the  colonnade,  and  the  buzz  of  a 
thousand  voices,  as  the  tulip-bed  of 
human  beings  sauntered  in  two  dis- 
tinct streams  up  and  down;  and, 
over  all,  mingling  with  other  sounds 
and  softening  them,  the  music  of 
the '  Guards'TWaltz.'  He  waited  pa- 
tiently for  Evelyn's  answer^  but  it 


did  not  come.  And  all  at  once  this 
poor  foolish  country  squire  felt  his 
heart  leap  into  his  tliroat,  and  his 
pulses  stand  still  at  the  light  touch 
of  a  gloved  hand  on  his  arm.  Ho 
knew  the  next  moment  that  the 
action  was  unconscious,  and  she  was 
not  thinking  of  him. 

'  Mr.  Galton,'  said  Evelyn, '  look 
there.'  The  moon  had  come  out 
from  behind  a  cloud,  and  threw 
down  one  long  line  of  rippling  glory 
to  the  edge  of  the  bay.  A  fishing- 
boat  broke  the  line ;  a  mass  of  black 
with  silver  hght  upon  it  They 
could  almost  see  the  form  of  tho 
fisherman  stand  out  in  reUef  against 
the  black  shadow  of  his  boat,  and 
his  red  light  shone  like  a  watchfiro 
in  the  whiter  radiance  of  the  moon- 
beams. Ralph  did  look  at  all  this, 
and  from  it  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. 

'How  small  it  makes  one  feel^ 
doesn*t  it?'  said  Evelyn ;  '  and  what 
a  poor  affair  all  this  gas  and  glitter 
behind  us  seems.  I  wonder  what 
the  fisherman  out  there  thinks  of 
the  quiet  night,  and  the  silver  ou 
his  face.  Nothing,  perhaps.  I 
should  like  to  change  places  with 
him  for  five  minutes.' 

Mr.  Galton  did  not  answer.  Ho 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her 
fiace,  it  was  so  changed.  All  the 
coldness  was  gone  out  of  it,  all  the 
stiffness  and  propriety  which  had 
so  irritated  and  disappointed  him. 
And  yet  it  was  with  a  little  pang 
of  regret  that  he  acknowledge  to 
himself  how  fax  away  he  was,  indi- 
vidually, from  her  thoughts,  and 
how  little  he  had  to  do  with  the 
change.  For  the  moment,  he  was 
simply  one  out  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
man beings— a  sort  of  abstract  com- 
prehension to  which  her  own  in- 
stinctively appealed. 

'  Look  round,'  she  went  on, '  and 
listen.  Thousands  of  lives,  and 
every  life  a  story ;  who  knows  how 
hard  some  of  those  stories  are? 
And  then,  hear  the  perpetual  hush 
of  the  sea  as  it  creeps  up  the  shore. 
I've  read  that  somewhere ;  as  though 
a  pitiful  patient  "hush"  were  all 
that  could  be  said  to  every  strug- 
gling soul  in  its  sorrow.  But  they 
won't  be  patient  for  all  that  It 
makes  one  want  to  comfort  people. 
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Tre  an  insane  desire  at  times  to 
break  away  over  the  rabicon  and 
see  if  my  band  can  bind  np  no 
wonnd  before  I  die.' 

*You  are  thinking  of  Florence 
Nightingale  ?* 

'  Yes,  I  am,  and  of  snch  as  she 
VTBB,  Not  that  I  conld  oyer  follow 
their  steps.  I  rise  no  farther  than 
wishes--empty  and  profitless.' 

*  Ton  are  so  young/  said  the  cap- 
tain, nneasily.  *  When  yon  know  a 
little  more  of  the  world * 

'The  world!'  broke  in  Evelyn, 
vriih  some  bitterness.  *  What  world, 
Mr.  Galton?  you  forget  that  this 
is  my  third  season.  No !  I  don't  think 
I  want  to  know  more  of  the  world.' 

The  captain^  next  venture  was 
a  quotation  from  a  poem,  and  it  was 
a  blunder.  She  turned  upon  him 
with  a  quick  return  to  the  old 
manner. 

'I  hate  poetry;  I  never  could 
bear  it.  Mr.  Galton,  I  am  disposed 
to  hate  you,  too,  for  having  been  a 
listener  to  my  raving  just  now. 
Don't  let  us  play  the  ndiculous  any 
more,  please.  I  shall  go  and  find 
mamma.' 

They  turned  towards  the  crowded 
amphitheatre,  Evelyn  leading  the 
"way,  seemingly  indifSBrent  as  to 
irhether  Balph  fDllowed  or  not. 
As  for  him,  the  light  dazzled  his 
eyes,  the  braying  chorus  which  had 
succeeded  the '  Guards'  Waltz '  deaf- 
ened him,  and  he  was  vexed. 
Perhaps  Miss  Tennent  knew  this, 
and  reputed  a  little.  At  any  rate,  ho 
found  himself  all  at  on^e  face  to 
ftoe  with  her,  and  heard  her  voice 
saying,  with  something  of  appeal 
in  it,  'Mr.  Galton,  some  day,  if 
mamma  can  get  over  her  dread  of 
the  water,  we  will  go  for  the  sail 
you  spoke  of.    Good  night ! ' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  then  went  away.  Ealph  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  count's  figure  rising 
to  follow  him  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  promenade.  He  had  a  sort  of 
indistinct  consciousness  that  an  arm 
was  thrust  through  his  own,  that 
he  was  led  unresisting  amongst 
winding  paths,  shrubs,  and  grottoes, 
while  the  distant  music  mingled 
oddly  with  the  never-ceasing  tramp 
over  the  bridge,  and  the  red  spark 
of  Bichard  Galton's  cigar  flashed 


before  him  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  count  took  it  frrom  his  lips  to 
tell  some  fresh  anecdote  of  Lady 
Julia's  powers  of  finesse.  But  the 
captain  knew  all  this  very  vaguely 
indeed,  and  he  only  roused  himself 
with  a  start  when  his  cousin  stood 
suddenly  before  him  in  the  path 
and  barred  his  progress. 

'You  are  bad  company,  amico, 
and  rilgo,'  said  the  count.  He 
bent  forwfurd  a  little  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  small  black  eyes  gleamed 
into  Balph's  with  an  expression  of 
intense  mischief. 

'Have  a  care  of  the  capriote, 
Balpho  mio.  There's  an  ugly  story 
that  she  was  engaged  to  some  poor 
fellow,  and  has  jilted  him  for  a 
greater  match.  You  and  I  know 
that  the  Lady  Julia  would  manage 
this,  don't  we?  A  clever  woman, 
very.    A  rivederti.' 


•    CHAPTER  IV.  ^ 

ON  TEX  CASTLE  CLIF7. 

There  was  a  concert  in  the  As- 
sembly Booms  at  the  Spa,  and  the 
Sromenade  was  thinner  than  usual, 
^ptain  [Galton  sauntered  about 
amongst  the  flowers  up  above,  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind.  He  had 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  red  spark  at  the  end 
would  go  out  while  he  stopped  to 
smile  down  into  the  turf  at  his 
feet,  like  a  modem  Narcissus,  only 
the  image  that  he  saw  there  was 
not  his  own.  And  at  times,  some- 
thing troubled  this  image — a  mo- 
mentary cloud  only,  which  just 
darkened  it  to  his  eyes  and  Chen 
vanished.  It  was  the  speech  which 
Eichard  Galton  had  made  some 
nights  ago  when  he  parted  from  his 
cousin  in  disgust  at  his  lack  of  at- 
tention. Not  that  Balph  believed 
it  He  thrust  the  idea  from  him- 
with  supreme  scom  when  it  ob- 
truded itself  upon  his  brighter 
dreams.  But  the  thing  was,  it  would 
obtrude  itself.  He  oouldn*t  forget 
it  He  hated  the  possibility  that 
gossip  should  dare  to  take  Evelyn's 
name  upon  its  lips  and  slander  it. 
For  if  such  a  thing  as  that  of  which 
the  count  had  spoken  were  true, 
she  could  be  no  love  of  his.    But  it 
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was  not  true ;  be  had  but  to  call  up 
her  laeo  as  be  saw  it  at  times,  open 
and  frank,  and  beautiful,  exceed- 
ingly to  him,  and  the  doubt  lied 
away  vanquished.  Some  day,  be 
thought,  he  might  tell  her  this  idle 
story  and  laugh  at  it  with  her. 
They  had  met  very  often  in  these 
last  few  days,  and  tbe  count,  gazing 
on  the  sort  of  mental  paJalysis 
which  had  seized  his  cousin,  so  far 
as  the  outer  world  was  concerned, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  moody 
'e  sciolto,*  and  almost  despaired, 
lie  did  not  know  that  even  now 
fate  was  about  to  play  a  single 
stroke  in  his  favour.  Captain  Gal- 
ton  suddenly  flun^  away  his  cigar 
and  started  at  a  quick  pace  to  walk 
up  the  Castle  Cliflf.  He  had  been 
idle  all  day,  and  he  wanted  a  good 
stiff  climb,  and  space  and  solitude 
to  think  it  all  over  once  again.  He 
passed  the  one-armed  sailor  with  his 
miniature  ship,  not  stopping  to  talk 
as  he  usually  did,  but  pressing  on 
as  though  he  had  some  object  to 
gain  in  reaching  the  ruins  before 
bim  at  a  given  moment  He  stood 
on  the  broad  summit  of  the  cUfiF  and 
leanol  back  against  the  iron  railings, 
with  his  hat  off,  and  the  wiud  blow- 
ing fresh  about  his  head.  Again  he 
saw  the  lights  begin  to  spring  up 
in  the  fishing-boats  on  the  bay,  and 
the  moon  come  out  from  a  cloud 
and  shine  down  upon  them  as  it 
had  done  when  Evelyn  touched  his 
arm  to  make  him  look.  He  was 
thinking  of  her,  of  the  count's  words, 
which  did  so  haunt  him,  and  of  a 
possible  future,  when  be  turned  his 
head  and  saw  a  figure  coming  &om 
amongst  the  ruins  in  front  of  him. 
An  odd  feeling  of  uneasiness  began 
to  steal  over  the  captain.  He  had 
no  time  to  wonder  what  it  meant, 
for  the  figure  came  on  hastily.  It 
was  a  man,  batless  like  himself,  but 
with  a  &ce  that  looked  haggard  and 
wild  in  the  moonlight,  and  with 
bloodshot  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
only  one  spot  in  all  the  waste  of 
water  fieu:  away  below  the  cliff. 

Captain  Galton  was  a  brave  man, 
but  there  was  something  in  this 
wild  figure  and  its  mad  rush  to- 
wards the  iron  railing—all  that 
separated  it  from  tbe  pxedpioe  be- 
yond^-wbich  made  him  draw  bis 


breath  sharply,  with  a  vague  sensa- 
tion of  terror — not  altogether  for 
himself.  It  flashed  upon  him  sud- 
denly that  the  man  was  about  to 
throw  himself  over.  There  was  no 
time  to  think.  Instinctively,  Ralph 
started  from  his  leaning  posture 
and  stood  between  him  and  the 
railings. 

'Are  you  mad?'  shouted  Ealph. 
'  Stop !'  There  was  a  single  violent 
word  in  answer,  and  Ealph  Calton 
saw  the  stranger  fling  up  his  arms 
and  spring  forwards  on  one  side  of 
him.  The  next  moment  the  two  had 
grappled  with  each  other.  Balph 
lelt  the  hot  breath  on  his  dieek,and 
the  two  arms  close  roimd  him  like 
a  vice ;  but  the  country  squire  had 
been  too  well  trained  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  For  a  few  seconds  he 
stood  his  ground  firmly,  and  then 
all  at  once  the  man's  grasp  relaxed; 
his  arms  dropped  heavily,  and  ho 
stood  back  stanng  at  his  opponent 
with  an  expression  of  rage  and 
hatred.  The  moon  shone  full  on  the 
two  faces;  Ealph's  a  little  paler 
than  usual,  but  steady  and  com- 
posed ;  the  stranger's,  haggard  and 
gaunt,  with  dark  hollows  under  his 
eyes,  and  a  quiver  of  suppressed 
passion  about  his  lips. 

'  You !'  he  cried  out  at  last,  rais- 
ing his  hand  and  shaking  it  at  the 
captain.  '  I  knew  it  would  be  so; 
A  fit  meeting.  Tou  miserable,  cow- 
ardly villain  I  I  wish  I  had  a  pistol 
that  I  nught  shoot  you  like  a  dog. 
I  swear  I  would  do  it,  if  they  hanged 
me  for  it' 

He  went  a  little  nearer  and  peered 
up  into  Balph's  fiace  of  amazement 
with  a  fierce  sneer. 

'  I  saw  you  with  her  last  night,'  he 
said  between  his  teeth.  '  Oh,  it  was 
pleasant!  honeyed  moments,  were 
they  not?  Just  so  she  used  to  smile 
on  me  before  you  came  and  bought 
her  with  your  pitiful  money.  You 
poor  dupe,  you  fiincy  she  cares  for 
you.  I  teU  you  it's  a  lie.  She  loves 
me— me,  a  poor  devil  of  a  younger 
son  who  had  nothing  but  his  love 
to  give,  and  so  she  sells  herself  to 
you.  No,  111  not  punish  you;  tiie 
punishment  is  enough.  Fool  I  you 
may  take  her  to  your  home,  but  her 
8om  is  mine  to  all  etemify.' 

Captain  Galton  stood  stunned  and 
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iMlpleas  as  thk  gteage  flow  tf 
words  fell  from  the  mail's  lipe.  The 
dark  roiiis,  and  the  grass,  and  iha 
dktant  light,  all  danced  beloie  his 
eyes  in  one  oonfoaed  mass,  and  tiie 
<mly  thought  that  stood  out  clear 
before  him  was  this:  Bichard  Gal- 
t(m*s  tale  was  true.  Be  never 
stopped  to  reascm  about  it  The 
temole  earnest  and  reality  which 
bnnit  this  man's  words  into  his 
heart  left  no  room  for  mistrust  or 
hope.  A  little  while  the  two  stood 
these  fiioing  each  other,  and  then 
the  reaction  which  lic^ows  soch 
stormy  pasaiops  as  his  came  upon 
the  stranger,  and  he  stac^ered  to 
the  railings  and  sank  into  a  sitting 
posture  witii  his  forehead  in  his 
hands. 

*  Why  did  you  stop  me?'  he  said. 
'  If  s  cool  down  there,  and  my  head 
Is  on  ira  Tarn  quiet  enough  now ; 
the  devil  is  gone  out  of  me.  Leave 
me  to  mys^,  if  you  are  a  wise 


Balph  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  ne  bent  his  white  fiuse  down 
close  to  the  hands  which  looked  so 
cold  and  bony  in  the  moonlight 

'  As  you  axe  a  man,'  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  '  as  you  shall  answer 
for  every  word  spoken  here,  was 
she  your  promised  wife?* 

•  I  swear  it' 

'  And  she— threw  you  over  fwr— 

'  For  your  maosy,  you  fool.  Go, 
X  tell  you*  while  I  am  quiet,  and 
free  me  fnmi  this  devilish  torment 
Hush!  who's  tiiat?' 

Balph  started  hack,  for  a  hand 
was  put  on  his  arm  drawing  him 
away,  and  a  third  voice  broke  the 
spell,  which  tempted  him  still  to 
questioiL 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  be  a  listener,' 
sttd  the  count,  gently,  *  but  come 
away  now.' 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  Balph 
turned  and  went  down  the  hill  with 
his  cousin.  He  hardly  knew,  indeed, 
where  he  was  gdng  or  what  it  was 
that  had  happened;  he  only  folt 
that  terrible,  dead  weight  of  oppres- 
sion; of  something  m  the  back- 
ground which  he  must  think  over 
by-and-by  when  he  should  be  able 
for  it;  that  flhrlnking  of  the  soul 
from  such  an  examination,  which 


comes  upon  us  with  some  heavy 
and  unlooked-for  blow.  Half  way 
down  the  hiH  the  hand  on  his  arm 
grew  heavier  with  a  momentary 
pressure,  and  the  count  spoke,  a 
novel  gentleness  in  his  tone. 

'Poor  old  boy!'  he  said,  'I'm 
sorry.' 

Balph  turned  wMi  a  sudden  bitter 
and  unaccountable  irritaticm,  and 
shook  him  ofL 

'  Leave  me  to  myself,  Dick.  I 
don't  want  pity,  and  there  are  times 
when  a  man  cant  bro<^  being 
worried.' 

The  count  walked  on,  and  Balph, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  watched 
the  round  bails  of  light  &r  away  on 
the  promenade,  and  heard  onee  more 
fointly  the  music  of  the  'Guards' 
Waltz*'  Was  a^  amongst  that  dim 
throng  of  moving  figures?  Only 
last  mght  th^  had  taJked  together 
beside  the  sea  wall;  and  a  dull  sense 
of  self-contempt  came  over  him  as 
he  remembered  his  own  happiness 
at  being  near  her.  With  a  common 
spirit  of  self-torment  Balph  left  his 
position  and  went  to  walk  up  and 
down  amongst  the  gay  people  on 
the  promenade.  He  would  go  over 
it  all  again ;  he  would  call  back  the 
dream  which  had  made  that  place 
of  bustle  and  glitter  so  sweet  a 
paradise  to  him;  he  even  sought 
out  the  exact  spot  where  Evelyn 
had  stood  listening  to  him  the  night 
before. 

'  False,'  cried  out  Balph,  with  a 
dlent»  inward  cry.  It  was  all  he 
could  say  or  think.  The  word  was 
stam]^  upon  everything  he  saw, 
in  his  bitterness.  False— to  her 
lover,  to  hin^  and  to  herself;  false 
and  mercenary. 

'  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,'  he 
said  aloud,  turning  from  the  sea; 
'I've  done  with  it' 

Some  one  locked  up  into  his  foce 
astonished,  but  he  did  not  care. 
What  were  appearances  to  him? 
What  was  life— what  anything  ? 

'  Dick,'  said  the  captain,  coining 
suddenly  upon  his  cousin  that  night, 
'  let  us  go.  Lady  Julia  must  have 
a  forewdl  card,  and  then  for  Egypt, 
or  Panama ;  Califomia,  or  the  On- 
tacombs;  but  the  farther  away  the 
better.  I'll  never  see  Old  England 
again.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

E  8GI0LT0. 

Neyer  again.  Away  from  it  all 
and  forget  it  What  was  this  foolish 
dream  of  a  few  weeks  that  it  should 
wreck  a  life  like  his?  Captain 
Galton  walked  up  and  down  the 
platform,  glancing  aimlessly  into 
the  carriages  of  the  train  that  stood 
waiting  its  time.  Not  that  he  cared 
about  choosing  his  seat ;  but  he  was 
restless  and  miserable,  impatient 
to  be  off;  and  he  could  not  stand  as 
the  ooxmt  did,  to  all  appearance 
absorbed  in  the  conversation  which 
was  going  on  briskly  between  the 
station-master  and  some  of  tiie  pas- 
sengers. Chandng  to  look  at  his 
cousin,  however,  l£c.  Galton's  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  the  expression 
of  his  hce ;  it  had  a  strangely  eager 
look ;  the  nostrils  were  dilated  and 
the  thin  lips  compressed.  Ealph's 
eyes  rested  upon  him  with  a  languid 
wonder,  and  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  them  he  started  and  went 
hurriedly  to  meet  his  cousin. 

'  Not  there,'  he  said,  sharply,  as 
the  captain  paused.  'Take  the 
next,  Ralph;  we  shall  have  it  to 
ourselves,* 

Again  Ralph'  looked  up  at  him 
wondering.  The  gentlemen  to  whose 
conversation  Richard  Galton  had 
been  listening  had  chosen  the  car- 
riage before  which  he  stood,  but  in 
a  general  way  the  count  liked  to 
have  fellow-travellers.  A  fit  of 
perverseness  seized  the  country 
squire. 

'  This  is  as  good  as  any  other,'  he 
said,  getting  in.  '  It  doesn't  matter 
to  us  about  being  alone.' 

The  count,  biting  his  moustache 
as  he  followed,  muttered  once  more 
between  his  teeth  '  £  sciolto,'  and 
threw  himself  back  upon  the 
cushions.  The  other  occupants  of 
the  carriage  continued  their  talk, 
but  Ralph  was  staring  vacantly  into 
the  flat  expanse  of  heath  and  moor- 
land through  which  the  train  had 
begun  to  move,  and  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, a  sentence  caught  his  ear,  and 
made  him  turn  away  from  the 
window. 

'  They  think  he  must  have  thrown 
himself  from  the  Castio  cliff.  A  one- 


armed  saOor  that  stands  at  the  gate 
begging  saw  just  such  a  figore  go 
up  the  cliff  lato  in  the  evening.' 

Then  Ralph  leaned  forward  and 
asked  a  question. 

'  Yes.  I  wonder  you  didn't  hear 
of  it,'  was  the  reply.  'The  whole 
town  was  talking  of  it  when  we 
came  away.  He  was  a  lunatic,  you 
see,  and  had  managed  to  get  away 
from  his  keeper  somehow.  A  fishing- 
smack  brought  in  the  body  early 
this  morning.' 

Ralph  shot  a  glance  at  his  cousin, 
but  the  count's  eyes  were  closed, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep. 

'It's  a  romantic  story  too,'  pro- 
ceeded the  gentleman.  'The  poor 
yoQjg  fellow  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  the  lady  threw  him 
over  for  a  rich  merchant.  They  say 
he  had  been  mad  ever  since,  always 
searching  for  his  rival,  and  imagin- 
ing every  stranger  that  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  to  be  the  man.' 

The  captain's  hands  were  pressed 
tightly  into  each  other,  and  bespoke 
again  slowly. 

'And— the  lady y 

'  Oh,  she  has  been  married  some 
time.  The  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer 
— poor,  of  course,^  it  was  best  for 
her.  This  young  fellow  was  only 
reading  for  the  bar.  I  forget  the 
name — ^Warrenne  or  Warrington,  I 
think.' 

Again  Ralph  glanced  at  his 
cousin,  and  he  saw  that  the  sleep 
was  sham,  and  the  count  was  fur- 
tively watching  him  out  of  the  half- 
closed  eyes.  An  angry  spot  came 
into  Captain  Galton's  cheeks,  and 
he  turned  again  to  the  flat  land- 
scape, thinking  with  desperate  im- 
patience what  a  mad  fool  he  had 
been.  His  fellow-passengers  talked 
on,  but  he  heard  nothing  more. 
The  count,  watching  him,  saw  onoe 
or  twice  a  suppressed  quiver  about 
his  lips  which  boded,  he  thought,  no 
g:ood  to  himself,  and  Richard  Galton 
sighed,  for  he  had  done  a  mean 
tnck  to  no  purpose.  When  they 
reached  York,  the  captain  sprang 
out  with  an  impatient '  At  last ;'  and 
on  the  platform  he  turned  to  his 
cousin. 

'  Dick,  you  have  played  me  felse. 
You  knew  all  this  and  never  told 
me.' 
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The  connt  shrngged  his  shooldeis. 

'  I  only  knew  this  morniDg.  Yoa 
were  half  cmed,  amico ;  why  should 
I  interfere  to  bring  back  the 
disease?' 

'Oar  ways  are  different  henoe« 
forth/  said  Ralph,  briefly. 

He  walked  a  few  steps  down  the 
platform,  and  then  hesitated.  The 
same  impolse  mnst  haye  moTed  the 
two  men ;  for  when  he  paused  and 
looked  hack  he  saw  that  the  connt 
had  stopped  also  and  was  looking 
after  him  with  an  nnnsnal  wistful- 
ness  in  his  fooe.  Balph  went  back 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

'  I  can  forgiye  you,  Dick,  sooner 
than  my  own  rash  crednhty.  We 
may  never  meet  again,  and  it  won't 
do  to  part  like  this.' 

'  You're  a  good  fellow,'  said  the 
count,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  pride 
and  humility ;  '  and  I  wish  you  all 
the  happiness  that  I  would  have 
kept  from  you  if  I  could—- that  is,  if 
it  is  happiness,  which  I  doubt.  And 
BO  good-bye,  old  fellow.  You'll  hear 
from  the  Nyanza  yet.' 

*  Come  back  wiUi  me/  said  Ralph, 
with  sudden  compassion. 

The  count  shook  his  head.  He 
knew  that  he  was  not  wanted ;  and 
the  life  that  he  saw  stretched  out 
before  his  cousin  would  not  suit 
him.  He  was  one  of  that  restless 
tribe  to  be  met  with  occasionally 


scattered  here  and  there  about  the 
continent  or  the  remoter  coiners  of 
the  world ;  at  home  in  all  scenes, 
yet  never  at  rest;  he  will  wander 
from  place  to  place  a  solitary  man, 
until  age  or  disease  comes  on,  and 
he  creeps  away,  sick  and  frightened, 
to  some  waysMe  inn,  to  die  amongst 
strangers,  aJone  as  he  has  lived. 

But  Ralph  had  little  thought  to 
spare  for  the  wandering  count.  His 
mind,  which  had  been  so  wavering 
when  he  took  that  walk  up  the 
Castle  cliff,  wavered  no  longer.  He 
know  now  what  this  chance  that  he 
had  BO  nearly  flung  away  was  to  him. 
And  under  tlie  lamps  on  the  pro- 
meoade  he  told  Evelyn  Tennent  the 
story  of  his  encounter,  and  another 
story,  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  always 
new.  And  I  think  it  wonld  have 
done  even  the  count's  impassive 
heart  good  to  see  the  radiant  look 
which  beamed  on  Lady  Julia's  poor 
tired  face  as  she  sat  under  the  colon- 
nade that  night  and  knew  that  the 
future  baronet  was  won,  in  spite  of 
all  those  absurdly  romantic  ideas 
with  which  her  youngest  daughter 
had  been  wont  to  drive  the  poor 
lady  to  despair.  Then  comes  tbe 
National  Anthem,  and  the  bustle  is 
greater  than  ever ;  then  tbe  prome- 
nade is  deserted,  the  lights  are  out, 
and  nothing  but  the  perpetual  huph 
of  the  sea  breaks  the  silence. 
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IHA  VE  here  on  the  table,  open  be- 
fore me,  an  old  book  which  I  wish 

1  oould  show  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper.  It  is  an  account-book  kept 
by  a  lady  of  ancient  family,  and  by 
her  nephew,  in  the  last  century.  It 
has  been  in  its  dav  a  very  fine  book, 
no  doubt;  small  folio,  bound  in 
vellum,  and  of  very  good  paper.  I 
make  a  mark  on  the  paper  now  with 
my  own  pen,  and  find  it  much  better 
than  that  on  which  I  am  describing 
it  I  shall  not  give  the  names  of 
these  worthy  persons;  but  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  every  detail 
which  I  furnish  to  them  is  authentic. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that  until 
the  year  1 7  5  2 ,  the  year  began  on  the 

2  5  th  of  March.  Therefore  January, 
February,  and  March  to  the  a  4th  in- 
clusive, were  the  last  months  of  the 
year.  The  book  begins  very  peremp- 
torily,, without  preface,  or  any  an- 
nouncement that  it  is  the  day-book, 
or  jouTQal,  or '  leiger '  of  anybody. 

*  1700,    This  week  begins  Octo.  y»  19, 

1700.' 

That  very  day  the  items  are  these. 

*  Octo.  19.  £    5.    d. 

For  4  Stoone  of  Beafo  .  00.07.09 
For  17  lbs.  of  Mutton  .  00.04.03 
For  A  Goose  .  .  ,  00.03.04 
For  3  Ohikens.  •  ,  00.03.00 
For  a  Peecke  of  Flower  00.02.00 
For  12  lbs.  of  Butter  .  00.05.06 
For  a  Quartern  of  Egc;es  00 .  o  i .  06 
For  a  Pecke  Loafe  .  .  00 .  00 .  09 
For  Wheat  and  Otecakes  00.01 .00 
P'orRootes.  ,  ,  .  00.00.04 
For  4  Turkey  Egges  •  00.00.06 
For  3  Pai-e  of  Jeblets  .  00.01 .06 

Not  added  up.  The  next  entry 
goes  on  below  this  day :  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  the  whole  amount 
of  the  expenses  of  several  days  is 
added  up,  but  not  carried  over  to 
the  next  J)age.  The  next  page 
starts  fresh  on  its  own  account  But 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  though 
the  science  of  carrying  over  seems 
io  have  been  unknown  to  tiie  lady, 
a  total  is  obtained. 

'  This  weeke  ends  Octo:  25:1700: 
comes  to  04^  18  04^.'  Sothe  entries 
go  on.    We  will  follow  them  and 


see  how  the  housekeeping  prospered 
and  varied. 

For  example,  on  the  a  4th  of  Oo- 
tolier,  1700,  this  lady  bought  'a 
Quart  of  Sacke '  for  two  shSlings, 
probably  with  a  view  to  hospitality, 
and, '  2  Erase  of  Oarpes,'  for  which 
she  gave  five  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Evidently  a  good  housekeeper,  she 
continued  her  hospitality  to  the 
next  day,  on  which  she  spent  six- 
pence for  '  Codlins,'  four  and  six- 
pence for  '  3  Quarts  of  Red  Port,* 
sixpence  for '  a  Finte  of  Creame,'  and 
one  halfpenny  for  'Wallnuts.'  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  price  of 
three  quarts  of  Bed  Port  would 
agreeably  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  good  many  palates  and  parses  in 
1865;  or,  one  suspects,  in  any  other 
month  and  year  to  ooma  In  the 
same  month,  four  'Lenmions'  cost 
one  shilhng.  These  sound  dear  to 
us.  '  Beassons  and  Oonance,'  or,  as 
we  should  call  them,  raisins  and 
currants,  are  charged  as  costing  fivo- 
pence  halfpamy :  but  the  quantily  is 
unluckily  omitted.  Many  persons 
are  living  who  will  recollect  hearing- 
raisins  called  reassons.  It  was 
clearly  the  pronunciation  of  edu* 
cated  gentlewomen  in  1700.  'Dary 
Butter'  is  carefully  disianguished, 
by  separate  entry,  from  'Butter/ 
and  seems  to  have  been  bought 
sparingly.  Thus,  one  day,  there  is 
'Dary  Butter,'  fivepence:  'Butter/ 
four  shillings.  'A  Custurd  Tart,* 
in  the  same  month,  cost  sixpence. 
How  much  one  would  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  dish  it  was  in ;  how 
long,  how  wide,  how  deep.  The 
'Milke  score' — obviously  cut  on  a 
stick — ^for  this  first  wedk,  was  fiTe 
shillings.  The  'Washer  woman' 
one  shilling.  'Soape'  ninepence. 
So  they  washed  at  home.  Fi5i,  be- 
sides the  'Carpes'and  some  'An- 
choues '  cost  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence. 

October  36,  'Six  Quartes  and  a 
Pint  of  Peese '  cost  one  shilling. 
There  seems  to  have  been  lUways 
'  A  baskett  woman '  coming  to  the 
house:  I  suppose  we  shotild  call 
her  a  market  woman  now.  The  lady 
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never  iailg  whAt  the  bftakett  woman 

sold.  ItooTddnotbeiniioh;  fortha 

moDfij  ohai^gad  against  the  baakeU 

woman  ia  amaU  in  qnanti^.    Tlma 

when,  hj  boxob  glut  of  the  itinerant 

market, ' a  Baakett  Wemen'  arrive 

together,  the  whole  outlay  is  two- 

penea  Bnt  the  entry  which  auo- 

oeeda  to  these  reveala  the  natoie  of 

their  wares.  'Eorsheelingy^nattB/ 

fonrpenee.      The  same  day    'an 

ovnoe  of  Nattmeggs'  ooat  aoTen* 

penee.    So  aomething  pleasant  was 

m  hand.    Ladies  will  read  with 

smpriae  that  on  Novemher  i,  in  the 

same  year, '  A  Coda  head  Oyestem 

Shrimps   Perohes   Bed  Herrings' 

cost,  in  one  lamp,  five  shillings.  The 

same  day  a  '  |  Peecke  Loafe'  cost 

nin^Mnoe;  a '  Legg  of  mutton,' two 

shilUnga  and  foan>enoe;  a  'Loyne 

of  mutton,'  one  shilling  and  nine« 

peooe ;  and  two '  Books,'  twopenoa. 

So  old  rooks  were  then  eaten. 

The  fifth  of  Noyemher  seems  to 
have  been  an  occasion  of  festivity. 
More  than  a  (small  folio)  page  re- 
oncds  the  edibles  and  potables  of 
that  day.  'White  Bread'  has  a 
separate  entry  to  itself  of  three- 
pence; then  there  was  'Bread' 
elevenpenee,  and  'Small  Bread' 
threepence.  Wine  cost  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence:  and,  strange  to 
8^7,  'Oorkea^  two  shillings.  Most 
lil^  the  wine  was  bought  frcna  the 
wood  and  bottled  for  the  occasion. 
Good  corka  are  now  worth  about  a 
hallprany  each.  If  that  was  thek 
price  on  November  5, 1700,  it  is  ol> 
vions  thatalarge  listof  toasts  had  to 
be  got  through  that  day.  Do  not 
you  wish  yon  could  see  it?  One  is 
not  surpnsed  at  finding  that,  on  the 
lath,  the  lady  *Payd  y  Brewer' 
Two  pounds,  five  ^hngs,  seven- 
pence. — 'O  monstrous  I  But  one 
half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
mtol  arable  deal  of  sack.' 

We  get  a  little  information  as  to 
fiunily  moivements  by  the  following 
entry: 

'This  Feece  of  a  Weeke  ends  No- 
uem:  ix:  1700.  Then  my  Brother 
Will :  came  to  Towne,  and  that  corns 
to  £05.  04.  03 1' 
But,  the  laidty  goes  on  to  m^— 
'  From  niy  Brother's  goeing  into 
-  sheere  till  His  Betume,  y 
Housaoameto:  £68 :  04 :  04  i :'  (not 


a  ftrthing,  but  0 '  wh^^f  his  Part 

£oj9:  15:  "i-* 
This  day  begins  the  next  page, 

*My  Brother  Will:  ' came  to 

town:  Nou  11.  lyoo/  Naturally  fiol-> 
lows,  'Wine'  03  shillings :  'a  Loyn 
of  Yeale'tenpenee:  'Puddena  and 
Sawsedgee,'  tenpenee:  'a  Peecke 
Loafe,'  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
Whether  the  arrival  of  the  moth^ 
had  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  baker,  or  how  else  it  came  about, 
I  cannot  tell;  but,  on  the  X4th,  'a 
Peecke  Loafed  appears  at  one  shil* 
ling  and  fourpenoe.  On  the  15th 'a 
Quart  of  Oyesters'  is  two  shillings: 
'  a  Oopell  of  Duckea,'  two  shillings 
and  fourpenoe :  '  three  Fowles,'  four 
shillings:  '91b.  oi  Butter,'  five 
shillings  and  threepence:  'halfe  A 
1 00  of  Egges,' seven  shillings :' halfo 
A  100  of  AppeUs,'  eightpence;  'a 
Lemmons,'  sharing  the  fiem  in  prices, 
twopence:  and«  a  'Hog's  fiaoe  and 
blaoke  Puddena,'  thirteen  pence. 
Then  follows  sugar.  'Six  Pound 
and  I  of  Shuger,'  six  shillings  and  a 
penny  halfpenny.  We  have  o^r- 
tainly  improved  upon  this.  And  ifo 
pounds  '  of  Beassonfl  of  y^  Sunn ' 
cost  ninepence. 

The  coat  of  a  cook  comes  out  on 
the  X  6th  of  this  month : '  The  Oookes 
dyet  and  Oooh  hier,' three  pounds 
one  shilling:  'The  cooke's  halfe^ 
year's  wages.  Three  Pounds.' 

The  aoeount  is  continued  l^the 
lady  to  December  as,  1701.  And 
during  that  period  I  find  the  follow- 
ing pnces:~« 

In  1700,  'a  Patterege'  cost  one 
shilling  and  fourpenoe.  This  I 
presume  to  be  a  partridge.  The 
entry  '  For  Pallets  and  Ckacombes' 
is  perplexing.  They  cost  unitedly 
fivepence.  Five  'Pare  of  Soules' 
cost  two  shillings  and  elev^penca 
'All Spice'  threepence,  'A  quart 
of  Yeneger'  fivepence.  Eight 
pounds  of  cheese,  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Eight  Pounds  of 'Poorke,' 
two  shillings  and  fourpenoe.  Ten 
Pounds  of  'Pattataha'  t^pence. 
The  spelling  of  our  treacherous  and 
Ming  root  shows  that  was  still 
felt  to  be  an  exotic.  We  have  lived 
to  hear  of  a  horse  beingentered  to 
run  under  the  name  of  '  Pot  8  os ;' 
a  piece  of  pleasantey  which  would 
Q  a 
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have  been  impossible  or  nnintelli- 
gible  in  1 700.  Two  *  Mutton  Peyes  * 
cost  one  shilling:  reasonably  largo 
one  hopes;  but  if  of  the  modern 
mutton  pie  dimensions,  very  dear. 
*  Cinement/  which  I  take  to  bo 
cinnamon,  comes  in  very  rarely: 
no  quantity  is  given,  but  it  cost  one 
penny.  Two  *  Moopes/  presumably 
mops,  cost  two  shillings,  that  is  one 
shilling  each.  'A  Pound  of  Mackor- 
ones,'  macaroons,  cost  one  shilhng 
and  twopence.  'For  Backeing 
(baking)  y  Pasty,'  she  had  to  pay 
a  shilling.  In  December  1700,  *A 
Lemmon '  was  again  at  a  high  price, 
threepence ;  which  is  rectified  after 
a  few  entries,  before  the  end  of  tho 
year,  by  three  Lemmons,  threepence. 
A  turkey  in  that  monfe  cost  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.  'A  Beafes 
Heart,'  a  shilling.  *  Two  Tounges,' 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  '  Six 
Oringes  and  Six  Lemmons,'  to- 
gether, eighteenpenco.  A  very  odd 
entry  occurs  more  than  once,  '  For 
Changeiug  of  Candells.'  After 
some  consideration,  I  conclude  that 
it  means  an  exchange  of  kitchen 
fat  against  candles  supplied  by  the 
chandler.  The  transaction  is 
m»rked  as  costing  the  lady  three 
shillings  and  eightpence.  This  was 
in  January  170?,  or,  as  she  writes 
it,  1 70J.  It  occurs  again  in  March, 
'  For  change  of  Candells ;'  and  this 
time  costs  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. 'A  Pinte  of'  Oyle'  costs 
one  shilling  and  threepence.  In 
March  170?,  'Five  Pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  Shuger'  cost  six  shillings 
,  and  sixpence,  and  '  Patatahs '  are 
still  a  penny  a  pound.  Twelve 
whitings  were  bought  for  half  a 
crown.  In  April  there  was  a 
balancing  between  the  lady  and  her 
brother;  the  process  not  recorded. 
But  the  result  is  summed  up^ 
Thus  farr  Counted  for  with  my 
Brother,  Appr:  the  a.  1701.*  And 
a  new  start  is  made  on  the  top  of 
the  next  page.  'Here  begins  my 
new  account  with  my  Brother  Will : 
seence  I  made  up  y«  account  in 
Appr:  a:  1701.' 

A  few  more  entries  shall  once 
more  close  this  ladv's  account. 
'Wigges'  get  into  the  book  at 
curious  amounts.  December  14, 
1700, 'Wigges' one BhillJog.  Maroh 


15,  170},  'Wigges'  two  bhillingft 
and  fourpence.  March  27/ Wigges ' 
two  shillings.  April  16,  'Wigg^' 
one  shilling  and  ninepence.  This, 
I  suppose,  was  for  dressing  the 
wigs  of  the  brother  and  sister.  '  A 
Lobster  *  cost  eighteenpenoe  in  May. 
Three  hundred  of  Sparrow  Grass 
cost  one  and  sixpence.  Four '  chal  1- 
dron  of  Coales'  cost  six  pounds. 
'  A  Quarter  of  A  Pound  of  Coflfey  * 
cost  ninepence  in  January,  and  in 
October,  *a  Pound  of  Coffey'  cost 
three  shilhngs  and  fourpence.  In 
June  'a  Creame  Cheese'  cost  one 
shilling  and  fourpence:  'Cowcom- 
bers '  sixpence:  '  13  Hartychoakes  ' 
one  shilhng  and  sixpence:  '  a  Potell 
of  Strawberrys*  fourteenpence.  In 
July  '  A  dosson  (dozen)  of  Candells ' 
cost  five  shillings  ana  fourpence : 
*  six  quartes  of  Beans'  one  shilling  : 
'  halfe  a  Peecke  of  French  Beans ' 
eightpence :  '  2  Bottells  of  Benish  ' 
four  shillings,  and  '  2  Quarts  of 
Claret ' — observe,  not  quart  bottles — 
three  shillings.  It  would  look  odd 
to  see  in  an  account  book  of  Sep- 
tember 1865,  such  a  collocation  as 
the  lady  gives  in  September  17, 
1 701.  'For  Nutts  and  2  News 
Papars,'  twopence  halfpenny  in  all. 
Letters  were  rare  luxuries,  at  least 
by  post.  No  doubt  many  others 
passed  by  hand.  But  on  Febmary 
26,  170?,  the  lady  charged  'For 
Letters '  sixpence :  and  until  October 
21  I  see  no  more  charged:  then 
'  A  Letter,'  fourpence.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  page  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  of  these  and  similar 
entries  comes,  'For  a  Shine  of 
Beafe,'  one  shilling.  And  then  the 
handwriting  stops  for  ever. 

The  book  was  not  more  than 
half  filled.  A  little  loose  paper  still 
lying  among  the  leaves  shows 
memoranda  of  the  coming  and  pay- 
ment of  servants,  fix)m  1685  to 
1689.  During  these  portentons 
years  one  reads  how  Abraham  came, 
and  Jane,  and  Ned,  and  Mosses,  and 
Sussan,  and  Jacke  and  Gylee  (not 
Jyll),  and  Mary  Cooke,  who,  with 
change  of  Chnistian  name,  appears 
to  have  been,  even  at  that  remote 
period,  greatly  subject  to  change  of 
place.  So  we  dose  the  page  oq 
mistress,  man,  and  maid. 

But  the  book  was  ieiwemfi  Q( 
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housekeepiiig,  and  had  a  fatoie. 
Ck)nfiideiing  how  they  are  at  this 
m(»neiit  employed,  my  readers  hare 
the  beet  reason  for  acknowledging 
its  persistent  vitality.    It  lay  by 

n'  Uy,  with  that  last  'Shine  of 
3,  one  shilling/  on  its  mind, 
for  nearly  siz-and-forty  years: 
when,  the  daughter  of  '  my  brother 
Will '  haying  married  a  gentle- 
man of  great  name,  the  book,  and 
the  new  lady,  appear  to  have 
passed  to  him  by  one  transfer.  The 
gentleman,  following  the  tradition 
of  the  b(x>k,  does  not  write  his 
name— thongh  «I  know  it— but 
starts,  in  a  very  different  handwriting 
to  the  good  annfs,  with  'Hoiise- 

keeping  at  begun  April  3d, 

1747.'     I  "will  give  a  few  of  his 
entries.    Bat  his  use  of  the  book 
does  not  supply  so  many  things 
worthy  of  a  note.    In  April  1747, 
the  'Sparrow  Grass'  of  1701,  has 
fined  itself  into  '  Asparagrass.'    In 
March  1748  three  chaldrons  and  a 
half    of  coales   cost   two   pounds 
fifteen,  in  a  coal  country:  and  three 
quarters    of    'oates'    one    pound 
sixteen  shillings.    A  joiner  is  called 
a  '  Wood  Joiner.'    Newspapers  had 
risen  in  importance  by  June  1756, 
when  I  find  the  gentleman  charging 
'Newspapers'  one  pound  fourteen 
shillings  and  sixpence.    His  son  is 
to  be  traced  through  a  great  school, 
to  Oxford.    In  1754  ^'^  after,  boys 
wore  wigs.     April  18,  1754,  fur- 
nishes an  entry  for  '  Tommy's  wig,* 
twelve   shillings.     And  agaui,  on 
Majrch   5,  1755,  'Tommy's  Wigg' 
cost  twelve  shillings.    This  was  be- 
fore   he  went  to  the  school,  and 
while   he   was   there.      Here  are 
fiome  entries  of  his  school  expenses. 

May  1 75 5/ Tommy's  Bills  at  ' 

Two  pounds,  seventeen  and  eight- 
pence.  June  1755, 'Tommy's  Bills 
at  School,'  Fifteen  guineas.  January 
1756,  'Tommy's  Bills,'  Fifteen 
pounds,  fourteen  and  sixpence. 
May  i756>  'Tommy's  Bills,'  Eleven 
pounds  fourteen  and  tenpenoe  half- 


penny. But  May  1759  takes  the 
young  man  to  Oxford;  and  then 
'  Tommy's  Bills  at  Oxford  and  Quar- 
terage,' show  seventy-one  pounds. 

The  book  ends  in  February  1761, 
Apparently,  the  gentleman  got  tired 
of  it :  for  the  leaves  which  are  torn 
out  have  so  much  of  them  left  as 
to  show  that  they  had  not  been 
written  on.  Very  likely  the  new 
way  of  entering  figures  which 
begins  to  show  itself  in  his  later 
entries,  determined  him  to  have*  a 
new  book.  All  the  lady's  entries, 
and  all  the  gentleman's  early  entries, 
beginning  witii  i747>  are  made  with 
a  o  in  l£e  place  of  the  tens  where 
the  sum  consists  of  any  amount 
below  ten.  Thus,  one  shilling  is 
entered  '01:  00.'  But  in  some 
entries  of  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1747,  apparently  for  the  year 
1 748,  the  o  is  left  out  It  goes  on, 
however,  pretty  regularly  for  some 
years,  but  decreases  in  frequency, 
till,  in  1760,  it  is  reduced  to  a  small 
minority.  On  the  last  page  it  ceases 
to  appear:  under  the  year  1 76 1.  This 
is  worth  noting. 

I  must  close  the  book  once  more. 
The  son  went  to  Oxford;  his  son 
went  to  Oxford;  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  next,  did  not  GDhe 
race  flourishes  still,  in  honour  and 
plenbr.  Long  may  they  do  so. 
But  I  confess  the  old  housekeeping 
book  gives  some  reflections  beyond 
marketing,  and  asserts  facts  more 
interesting,  though  not  less  conmion, 
than  strawberries,  'cringes/  and 
'shines  of  beafe.'  Tempus  edax 
rerum,  goes  to  market  with  us  all  in 
a  grand  way.  The  lady,  and  her 
brother,  and  her  pleasant  niece,  and 
the  new  husband,  and  then  the  boy 
Tonuny,  and  the  men  and  maids, 
and  the  basket  women,  have  all 
been  disposed  of  by  him.  Even 
the  versatile  'cooke'  has,  by  his 
intervention,  one  more  change  added 
to  the  many  previous  changes 
arranged  between  her  and  my  lady. 
I  shut  up  my  old  Vellum  Book. 
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FIVE  MINUTES  LATE  ! 

FOR  my  love  I've  waited  long  while, 
As  often  Tve  done  before ; 
He's  behind  his  appointed  time, 
A  minute,  or  two,  or  more. 

It*8  a  shame  to  be  treated  so, 
I  don't  think  he  loves  me  well. 

At  least  not  as  much  as  he  ought— 
'  Such  an  elegant-looking  belle.' 

It's  not  of  myself  I  say  it ; 

I  only  echo  the  words 
Of  those  charming-looking  fellows 

Who  danced  with  me  at  the  Byrds. 

I'll  up  and  see  if  he's  coming, 
O'er  the  garden  wall  I'll  peep; 

If  I  sit  any  longer  here, 
I'll  dream  myself  to  sleep. 

He's  coming  I  I  see  him!  heigh  ho! 

I  doat  on  being  in  love. 
One  feels  so  consequential 

When  called  an '  angel '  or '  dove,' 

And  that,  too,  by  handsome  fellows. 
With  beards  and  mustachios  long ; 

Well  worth  the  trouble  of  wooing. 
With  eyes,  or  sighing,  or  song. 

Oh!  doesn't  he  seem  in  a  flutter. 
As  he  hastes  across  the  field : 

Now,  he  stops  to  look  at  his  watch — 
My  heart's  beginning  to  yield. 

No  I  my  brows  111  knit  in  anger, 
Though  I've  ne'er  done  so  before ; 

But  I'll  do  it  this  time— I  will. 
He's  five  minutes  late,  or  more. 

Perchance,  the  Dault  of  delaying 
May  not  be  a  &ult  of  thine ; 

111  change  my  mind,  and  wear  a  ttnile, 
And  with  it  my  £ftoe  shall  shine. 

As  long  as  Vincent  has  known  me. 
Clouds  have  ne'er  hung  on  my  brow. 

And  what  he  never  has  seen  thero 
He  shall  not  see  there  now. 
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We've  sworn  to  be  true  to  each  other. 

And  vowed  to  love  till  we  die; 
He  sees  me  now— I  know  he  does 

By  the  amile  that's  in  his  «ye. 

Weill  he  18  a  ohaiming  toreTi 

And  the  best  I  ever  knew. 
He  says,  in  his  socks  he  measures 

A  little  o'er  six  feet  two. 

I  think  I  shall  mn  and  meet  him. 

But,  am  I  not  in  a  mess? 
OhhearensI  that  horrible  briar 

Has  destroyed  my  ne^jtsilk  dress. 

I've  no  time  to  be  scolding  now, 

111  go  and  open  the  gate, 
And  shall  whisper  in  Yincenf  s  ear, 

'Five  minutes,  or  more,  you're  latel' 

When  he  hears  me  say  so,  hell  blush. 

He  is  so  gentle  and  meek : 
By  way  of  a  payment  for  time. 

He'll  plant  a  kiss  on  each  cheek. 

If s  the  last  time  well  meet  to  woo; 

And  if  s  not  worth  while  to  chide. 
To-morrow,  he'll  sure  be  in  time, 

To-morrow,  Til  be  his  bride. 

E.  J.  B. 
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TWAS  in  tho  good  ship  Ravenswortb, 
The  lady  fair  and  kind, 
Who  took  tho  pains  to  give  me  birth, 

Was  *  cabined  and  confined.' 
And  I  was  '  cribbed  *  upon  the  wave, 

A  puling  little  stranger, 
And  nursed,  where  '  scattered  waters  rave,' 

Upon  tho  lap  of  danger. 
The  date  was — well,  I'm  not  on  oath, 

I  still  am  youthful,  rather— 
I'll  tell  the  month,  and  by  my  troth, 

Will  not  be  questioned  farther. 
'Twas  when  the  year  was  ripening  fast  — 

Still  faintly  I  remember — 
My  tears,  abaft  the  mizen-mwt, 

First  fell  in  fair  September. 
The  latitude  was  very  low, 

But  that's  no  shame  on  me ; 
'Twas  fifteen,  north — ^the  glass,  I  know, 

Stood  high — at  ninety-three. 
A  line  that  girdled  half  the  earth, 

Tho  longitude  would  measure ; 
Thus  to  be  bom,  in  such  a  berth. 

Was  sadly  taking  pleasure. 
However,  thaf  s  all  over— quite ; 

A  native  of  the  seas, 
1  have  no  birthplace,  so  I  writo 

My  parish  in  degrees. 
I  sought  it  once,  five  years  ago, 

That  spot  in  the  Pacific, 
But  knew  it  not— ah,  me!  the  blow 

Was  perfectly  terrific. 
The  skies  were  very  different  then. 

The  waves  were  not  the  same— 
It  seems  I  must  belong  to  men. 

Because  I  have  a  name ; 
Yet  oft  I  sadly  ruminate. 

Over  my  glass  of  grog. 
If  I  am  not  a  freak  of  fate, 

Or  some  one  else  incog. 
And  ofl  I  rack  my  heart  forlorn, 

In  hurricane  or  squall : — 
'  If  I  at  no  set  place  was  born, 

Ahl  waslbomatalir 
Bat  that  is  neither  here  nor  there— 

I  soon  began  to  frisk  it. 
And,  ere  had  passed  a  fortm'ght  clear. 

Was  weaned  on  junk  and  biscuit. 
But  all  this  time  the  wind  had  failed. 

And  £Euled  our  onward  motion ; 
The  sun  and  stars  were  all  that  sailed 

AboYe  the  sluggish  ocean. 
The  listless  wat^  heaved  and  rolled, 

But  lacked  the  will  to  go. 
Till  many  a  tedions  day  was  told, 
Slower  and  yet  more  slow. 
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At  length  a  etonn,  that  aeemed  to  rise 

From  nowhere,  thundered  forth ; 
The  gales  that  blackened  all  the  skies 

Drove  ns  north-east  by  north. 
*Twas  well  for  me  it  came ;  for  I 

Was  Tery  plump  and  tender. 
And  men  glared  at  me  with  a  sigh, 

As  rations  grew  more  slender. 
,  Now,  if  the  mnd  would  but  endure 
For  half  a  thousand  miles. 
My  tottering  life  would  be  secure 

Amongst  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
If  once  among  them  safely  moored. 

The  sailors,  one  and  twenty. 
Again  would  take  their  hearts  on  board. 

And  gentler  grow  with  plenty. 
Ah !  isles  of  Nature's  bounty  free. 

With  bliss  in  every  nook, 
A  larder  in  the  barren  sea, 

Yet&taltoaCk)okI 
They  showed  at  length,  and  every  soul 

Grew  sleek  on  thoughts  of  beef; 
When  through  the  bows  a  stanchless  hole 

Was  broken  by  a  reef. 
The  ship  swung  round  and  dear;  but  now, 

Half-sunk,  she  soon  was  stranded : 
The  babe  was  saved—I  know  not  how ; 

The  mother— never  landed. 
Since  then,  although  I  do  not  tell 

When  happened  this  event, 
The  sea,  that  spared  by  miracle. 

Hath  been  my  element 
Tve  proved  the  risks  of  polar  floe ; 

I've  proved  the  wild  typhoon ; 
I've  sailed  where  Maelstrom  used  to  show, 

And  braved  the  fierce  monsoon. 
There  is  no  terror  of  the  deep 

That  hath  not  frowned  on  me ; 
I've  slipped  fell  Scylla  in  her  sleep. 

And  forced  the  open  sea. 
At  me  Charybdis  raved  in  vam. 

And  with  her  fetters  strove; 
I've  scorned,  upon  the  open  main. 

The  mermaid's  songs  of  love. 
Buoyless  and  beaoonless,  where  chart 

Had  never  showed  the  way, 
Tve  kept  good  watch  and  clieery  heart, 

And  won  at  len^  the  day. 
Alas!  what  boots  it  to  escape 

The  shocks  of  fate  and  weather ; 
To  round  successfully  the  Cape, 

For  fifty  times  together ; 
At  every  peril  past  to  laugh. 

And  pay  my  danger-vows ; 
If,  always  victor  o'er  the  Calf, 

I  must  succumb  at  Cowes  ? 
Through  bergs  of  pointed  ice  to  steer, 

And  never  once  be  nicked ; 
If  in  calm  sea  and  weather  feir, 

I'm  off  the  Needles  pricked? 
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What  boots  the  jeer  at  memuud's  lay. 

If  I,  in  sorry  plight. 
Before  the  sirens  quail,  who  prey 

About  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 
Of  old,  Ulysses  cozened  three ; 

I'm  overcome  by  five : 
And  were,  if  one  would  smile  on  me, 

The  happiest  wretch  alive. 
Ah !  if  they  knew — but  don't  they  know?— 

The  strong  no  more  is  strong ; 
The  one  that  threw  a  rope  to  tow, 

flight  have  me  for  a  song ! 

Rovers  who  prize  your  liberty, 
Beware  of  shallow  navigation ; 

Take  not  the  *  !Mantrap '  yacht  to  sea, 
Nor  parley  with  the  ciaft  *  Flirtation.' 


A,  H.  G. 
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THE  Low  and  the  High  Pyrenees 
are  territorial,  not  descriptive, 
terms;  they  fix  an  administrative 
boundary,  rather  than  denote  a  geo- 
logical feature.  Both  are  Low,  be- 
cause both  slope  down  to  the  plain 
of  France ;  and  both  are  High,  be- 
cause the  difference  of  the  altitude 
of  their  loftiest  peaks  is  not  con- 
siderable. The  mghest  summite  of 
all  the  Pyrenees  (La  Maladetta,  Lo 
Mont  Perdu,  and  Le  Pic  Posets), 
rise  from  Spanish  ground,  to  the 
south  of  the  principal  mountain 
chain. 

The  eighty-eight  departments  of 
France  (including  Corsica  and  the 
newly-annexed  Savoy  and  Nice) 
were  named  after  the  most  striking 
geographical  circumstance  which 
happens  to  appertain  to  each.  Thus, 
Nord,  or  North,  speaks  for  itself; 
Finisterre  is  the  French  Land's 
End.  Pas-de-Calais  takes  its  name 
from  the  passage  which  we  call 
the  Straits  of  Dover ;  Calvados  from 
the  rocks  which  fringe  its  coast; 
Puy  de  D6me  from  the  singular 
veik  which  towers  above  it.  Others 
have  rivers  for  their  god&thers  and 
godmothers;  as  Tonne,  Yar,  Seine 
et  Mame,  Ghaiento,  and  Charente 
Inferieare.  Others,  again,  derive 
their  title  from  hills  and  mountains. 


as  Cote  d*  Or,  or  Hill  of  Gold, 
Yosges,  Hautes  Alpes,  Basses  Alpes, 
which  brings  us  to  our  starting- 
point,  the  Hautes  Pyren^  and  the 
Basses  Pyr^n^s,  besides  which 
there  are  the  Pyr^^  Orientales. 

We  are  still  at  Eaux  Chaudes,  in  the 
so-called  Low  Pyrenees,  thoroughly 
enjoying  a  daily  soaking  in  its  tepid 
springs.  At  Pan,  on  the  i6th  of 
l^pt^ber,  the  thermometer  was 
up  to  70°  Fahr.,  and  here  the  air 
is  hotter  stilL  At  Eaux  Chaudes, 
the  wind  can  only  blow  either  up 
or  down  the  valley ;  to-day  it  comes 
down  it,  like  a  sirocco,  stirring  up 
what  nttle  dust  there  is.  The 
people  call  it  le  tfent  d'Espagne  (the 
Spanish  wind,  or  the  wind  from 
Spain),  and  say  that  it  will  blow  in 
that  way  until  rain  comes.  My  bed- 
room overlooks  the  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rufihes  and  roars 
the  Gave,  Here  let  me  state  that 
'  Gave '  \&  not  the  name  of  one  par- 
ticular stream,  as  some  travellers 
have  thought,  but  a  Pyreneean 
word— ^they  have  a  whole  glossary 
full  of  local  expressions)— meaning 
a  brawling  mountain-torrent  Thus, 
the  Gave  de  Pan  is  the  river  whidi 
flows  past  Pan,  while  the  Gave 
d'Oflsau  is  that  which  rons  through 
theYald'Ossau;  just  as,  in  Scotland, 
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there  is  no  one  stxeam  which  is 
called  'The  Bom;'  though  there 
may  be  the  bum  of  Bnllockbraes, 
the  bum  of  Ooddlekiankie,  and  a 
hundred  others^  leal  or  a^o(^yphal. 

It  is  well  to  make  friends  with 
the  Gayes  at  onoa  Ton  will  rarely 
find  a  sleeping-place  without  haying 
one  for  your  next-door  neighbour. 
By  day,  when  you  have  other  things 
to  see  and  hear,  they  do  not  obtrude 
themselTes  on  your  attention;  but 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  as  you 
turn  in  your  bed,  they  shout  with  a 
Toice  to  which  you  cannot  shut 
your  ears,  ^Heie  I  am  still!  I 
neyer  rest  nor  stop.  I  began  this 
exercise  before  you  were  thought  of, 
and  shall  go  on  with  it  after  you  are 
forgotten.  Despise  me  not,  dislike 
me  not,  but  admire  and  stud  v  me ; 
for  He  who  made  you,  made  me 
also.' 

In  my  chamber,  the  ceaseless, 
ever-noi^  Gave  d'Ossau  made  much 
the  same  impression  on  me  as  the 
roar  of  London  streets  heard  within- 
doors. In  a  few  hours,  one  gets 
used  to  it,  while  farther  habit  would 
render  it  a  sedatiye ;  like  the  mono- 
tonous tic-tac  of  the  mill,  the  stop- 
ping of  which  prevented  the  fereri^ 
miller  from  sleeping.  But  I7  list- 
ening, I  found  that  my  Gaye  had  a 
voice ;  it  could  talk,  though  I  did 
not  yet  understand  its  language. 
And  then,  my  Gaye  was  so  loyely 
in  its  own  proper  person.  Beryl 
and  ohrysohte  majr  be  beautiM 
substances,  but  their  beauty  is  no- 
thing to  the  beauty  of  the  hying 
substance  of  the  Gaya  Its  waters, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  combined  per- 
fect transparency  with  some  inde- 
scribable brilliant  hue.  The  trout 
reposing  in  its  pools,  and  the  peb- 
bles at  their  bottom,  became  them- 
selyes  enamelled  jewehy  enshrined 
in  crystal.  Professor  T^dall  showed 
the  colour  of  distilled  water  (of 
which,  in  a  drinking  ^ass,  it  ex- 
hibits no  trace)  by  passing  a  beam 
of  electric  Usht  through  a  cylinder 
fifteen  feet  kmg,  half  filled  with 
water,  and  stopped  with  plate  glass 
at  both  ends.  The  air-half  of  his 
image  remained  pure  whitp,  while 
the  water-semicircle  was  bright  and 
delioate  blue-green.  I  wish  he  bad 
a  few  gallons  out  of  the  Gaye  to 


try;  but  be  will  hardly  auit  his 
beloved  Alps,  though  even  here  he 
might  find  some  respectable  foreign 
climbs^  with  the  additional  pleasure 
of  riskmg  his  neck* 

Before  a  dancer  makes  her  entry 
on  the  stage,  she  stretches  her  limbs 
with  a  few  preliminary  skips  behind 
the  scenes.  Before  the  pedestrian 
makes  a  long  ascent,  he  will  train 
his  muscles  with  a  preparatory 
walk.  Just  such  is  the  walk  from 
£aux  Ohaudes  to  Goust,  a  village 
perched  on  a  shelf  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  some  dozen 
houses  sown  broadcast,  each  with 
its  orchard  and  piggdy  attached, 
inhabited  by  seventy  or  eighty  in- 
dividuals who  are  all  cousins  more 
or  less,  forming  a  sort  of  little  re- 
public governed  by  a  council  of 
elders.  Ecdesiasticalhr,  it  is  a 
hamlet  of  the  town  of  Laruns  (ever 
so  &r  off  down  on  the  plain,  and 
piously  built  on  the  ground  plan  of 
a  cro6s\  For  baptisms  and  wed- 
dings there  is  little  difficulty;  new- 
bom  babes  are  portable,  and  brides 
and  bridegrooms  are  rarely  halt  or 
lame.  At  ftmerals,  they  simply 
allow  the  coffin  to  slide  down  the 
rock  bv  the  force  of  gravity;  and 
then,  when  it  has  reachea  the  bottom, 
they  decently  convey  it  to  its  final 
reson^-plaoB. 

It  IS  impossible  to  mistake  the 
way  to  Goust;  after  crossing  the 
Font  d'Enfer,  a  zig-zag  path  con- 
ducts you  up  to  it  If  you  chance 
to  see  a  viper  basking  in  the  sun, 
there  is  no  need  to  irritate  the 
beast ;  for  not  only  is  France  richer 
than  we  are  in  vipers,  but  the  vioers 
are  richer  than  ours  in  venom.  Less 
formidable  strangers  to  meet  are 
the  wasps,  who  build  their  little 
nests  full  in  the  sun  against  the 
naked  rock.  Near  the  bridge,  a 
torrent  rushes  down  to  the  Gave, 
at  which  the  ladies  of  Goust  wash 
their  linen,  and  after  washing  carry 
it  up  again.  Bather  they  tnan  I ; 
for  up  at  Goust  you  are  suspended 
in  the  air,  as  if  vou  were  visiting  3 
colony  of  jackdaws.  The  horses, 
trotting  along  tiie  highroad  below, 
look  like  black  or  onestnut  mice; 
while  the  sheep,  browsing  on  the 
hill  side  oppoatoi  might  oe  taken 
for  that  nuity,  a  swarm  of  white 
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flies.  The  descent,  too,  on  foot, 
from  Goust,  is  a  nice  little  exercise 
of  the  crural  sustainers  of  the  human 
body. 

When  gazing  at  the  range  of 
mountains  seen  from  Pau»  there  is 
one  which  is  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  a  cloven  peak  a  little  awry. 
To  compare  great  things  with  small, 
it  is  like  the  tail  of  a  rotifer  seen 
under  the  microscope.  Its  name  is 
the  Pic  du  IVIidi  d'Ossau.  Being 
near  it  here,  I  resolve  to  walk  to  its 
foot,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish  wind. 
What  a  striking  excursion!  An  ex- 
cellent road  (although  leading  to 
nothing,  or,  if  you  like,  to  a  wilder- 
ness) conducts  you  as  far  as  Gabas 
(the  last  village,  and  a  station  of 
French  customs-men),  through  an 
avenue,  or  rather  a  crowd  of  lofty 
mountains ;  some  clad  to  their  very 
summits  with  mixed  forests  of  Hi^ 
and  deciduous  trees;  others,  only 
half  way  up,  the  remainder  rising  in 
barren  nakedness.  On  the  branches 
of  fir  hang  tufts  of  mistletoe,  not  a 
common  parasite,  I  think,  on  them. 
The  road  often  hangs  in  mid  air, 
with  a  profound  wooded  gulf  below, 
and  majestic  ruined  crags  aloft 
There  are  profuse  thickets  of  box, 
hazel,  Wac^ -berried  elder,  and 
bramble.  It  is  not  until  you  attain 
a  certain  elevation,  after  leaving 
Gabas,  that  the  rerf-berried  elder  of 
the  Jura  is  met  with. 

From  Gabas  to  the  French  frontier 
is  ten  kilometres,  or  nearly  seven 
miles.  A  wretched  road,  much  more 
satisfactory  to  traverse  on  foot  than 
in  a  carriage,  takes  you  steeply  and 
roughly  up  to  Bious-Artigues  (a 
name  only,  not  an  inhabited  place), 
where  charcoal  is  deposited  to  be 
brought  on  mule-back  down  to  the 
lowl^ds.  At  Bious-ArtigneSy  you 
have  reached  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion; and  find  yourself  looking  down 
upon  a  grassy  hollow,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  double-homed 
Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  towers  aloft 
Note  that  there  are  several  Pics  du 
Midi,  each  of  which  has  its  dis- 
tinctive name.  To  proceed  further, 
you  must  follow  paths  known  only 
to  guides  and  smugglers,  with  the 
certainty  of  meeting  with  neither 
shelter,  accommodation,  nor  refresh- 
ment.    One  guide-book  coolly  in- 


forms you,  'You  may  go  from 
Arrens  to  Salient  by  a  footpath  little 
frequented,  except  by  smugglers, 
which  nevertheless  deserves  the 
preference  of  tourists,  for  the  sake 
of  the  wild  and  picturesque  valley 
through  which  it  passes.'  In  an- 
other place  it  tells  you,  '  For  want 
of  a  guide,  apply  to  a  smuggler.' 
But  the  recent  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain  may  have 
the  usual  consequence  of  rendering 
smuggling  an  unprofitable  trade. 

All  the  whole  way  from  Eaux 
Chaudes  up  to  this  concluding  point, 
is  a  solitude ;  and,  but  for  the  road, 
a  pathless  wilderness.  There  are 
no  cottages,  no  cows,  no  busy 
comers  and  goers.  Of  the  half- 
dozen  people  beheld  on  the  highway, 
one  was  a  poor  man  with  a  goitre, 
which  opens  the  door  to  a  discus- 
sion (which  I  spare  the  reader)  on 
the  causes  of  goitre.  One  theory  is, 
that  it  proceeds  from  carrying  heavy 
burdens  when  young.  There  was 
even  a  scarcity  of  birds  and  beasts ; 
only  a  few  Hzards  on  the  rocks ;  a 
few  wagtails  and  waterouzels  (the 
pretty  bird  persecuted  in  Scotland, 
under  the  false  accusation  of  eating 
the  salmon's  roe,  whereas  it  eats  the 
water-insects,  which  really  eat  the 
salmon's  roe,)  flitting  to  and  fro 
across  the  Gave;  a  few  sheep  with- 
out any  visible  shepherd,  and  a  few 
charcoal-carriers  with  their  grimy 
donkeys.  There  is  a  waste  of 
wealth  and  a  neglect  of  material. 
The  marble  remains  unhewn  in  its 
rock ;  where  the  tree  faUs,  there  it 
lies,  and  rots.  There  is  a  waste  of 
manufacturing  power,  in  letting  the 
waters  fall  unemployed,  which  the 
sun  has  lifted  all  the  way  from  the 
ocean.  They  grind  no  com,  they 
saw  no  wood  or  stone,  they  chum 
no  butter,  they  rock  no  Pyrenecaii 
babe  to  sleep,  they  press  no  oil, 
they  prepare  no  tan  for  the  currier. 
As  you  gaze  at  those  innumerable 
channing  cascades,  they  seem  almost 
to  beg  for  something  to  do ;  and  yet 
no  man  will  supply  them  with  use- 
ful work. 

This  solitude,  this  absence  of  in- 
habitants and  travellers,  is  one 
point  in  which  the  Pyrenees  are 
greatly  contrasted  with  Switzerland. 
In  the  latter  country,,  at   every 
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remarkabfo  point  of  Tiew,  yon  will 
find  a  hnt,  a  refreshment  stall,  a 
ch&let,  an  hotel,  and  that  in  the  moet 
extraordinary  sitnations ;  witness 
the  two  hotels  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Pilate.  One  of  these  days,  there 
will  be  an  hotel  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blano  (although  that  has  now  been 
shifted  into  fiance),  with  omni- 
bases  for  the  oonyeyanoe  of  passen- 
gers thither.  It  is  only  for  experi- 
mental ascents,  and  very,  yeiy 
exceptional  excursions,  that  you 
need  carry  food  with  you.  At  every 
turn,  on  every  hillside,  you  con- 
tinually meet  travellers  from  all 
parts  of  tl^  world.  In  the  Pyre- 
nees, away  from  the  viUages,  which 
are  few  and  &r  between,  unless  you 
carry  your  own  nosebag,  you  may 
reckon  upon  starving;  and  you 
meet  so  few  people,  that  the  excep- 
tion confirms  the  rule  of  there 
being  nobody  to  be  met  with. 

Wiiile  reposing  on  the  velvet 
turf,  under  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
Bious-Artigues,  with  the  Pic  du 
Blidi  drawn  up  to  his  full  height  in 
front  of  me,  I  refresh  the  bodily 
man  by  ta^g  luncheon.  After 
what  has  be^  stated,  needless 
to  say  that  the  luncheon  had  been 
carried  from  Eaux  Chaudes  thither ; 
otherwise  I  might  have  lunched  on 
grass  and  buttercups.  Three  or 
four  travellers  on  horseback  ap- 
proach, attended  by  a  mounted 
gm'de,  of  the  first  class,  of  course ; 
and  also  of  course,  the  guide  has 
taken  the  best  horse  for  himself. 
They  are  hurrying  homewards ;  for 
a  few  big  rain-drops  have  announced 
that  the  Spanish  wind  is  coming  to 
its  usual  conclusion.  They  pass 
close  to  me,  and  we  exchange  a  few 
civil  words.  To  descend  the  rugged 
slope  up  which  I  have  climbed, 
they  are  requested  by  their  guide 
to  difiODOOunt  and  walk,  of  which  he 
himself  sets  the  example.  It  is 
usual  to  do  so  hereabouts,  on 
arriving  at  any  rough  little  bit ;  but 
hiring  a  horse  for  the  pleasure  of 
leading  it,  is  very  like  the  privilege 
allowed  to  Whittington  by  the  kind 
waggoner  who  permitted  him  to 
trudge  up  to  London  by  his  side. 
'As  well,'  I  thought,  «to  walk 
purely  and  simply,  and  save  the 
poney/     Therefore,  by  attending 


to  the  warning  drops,  and  by  put- 
ting one  foot  before  the  other,  £aux 
Ohaudes  and  the  hospitable  Hdtel 
Baudot  were  reached  in  time  for  tiie 
table  d'hote.  At  night,  I  dreamt 
that  tho  Gave  had  altered  his  tone, 
and  was  trying  hard  to  tell  me  a 
piece  of  news. 

In  the  morning  the  Gave  had 
chauged  his  language;  his  con- 
tinuous brawling  was  louder  and 
hoarser  than  before.  The  news 
was,  that  the  vent  d^Espagne  had 
ceased ;  that  it  had  rained  heavily 
all  mght  long,  and  was  raining  still ; 
that  the  bed  of  the  stream  was 
fuller,  with  the  water,  instead  of 
being  clearer  than  glass,  turned 
opaque  and  muddy,  and  tiie  wind 
blowing  up  instead  of  down  the 
valley.  Pity  it  rains;  because  no 
walking  over  the  Gourzy  mountain 
to  Eaux  Bonnes,  even  should  it  hold 
up.  It  does  hold  up  at  noon,  so 
the  road  round  the  mountain  is 
taken  instead. 

Eaux  Bonnes  is  a  finer  place  than 
Eaux  Chaudes,  and  frequented  by 
finer  people.  It  is  a  village  of 
hotels,  whose  ground  plan  is  a  horse- 
shoe, lighted  at  night  with  bright 
oil  lamps,  and  which  just  fiUs  a 
slope  between  the  hills.  To  show 
how  space  is  economised,  you  will 
find  a  cellar  converted  into  a 
billiard-room.  One  of  its  most 
striking  buildings  is  an  hospital 
for  tho  reception  of  poor  patients, 
which  is  bemg  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  Farmer  of  the  Waters. 
There  are  charming  walks,  amongst 
which  is  the  Promenade  de  I'lm- 
p^ratrice,  where  you  may  hear  the 
owl  hooting  after  sunset  All  tlie 
inns  at  Eaux  Bonnes  are  probably 
good.  The  Hdtel  de  France  (kept 
by  Taveme,  Senior)  is  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  &r  from  dear.  Excel- 
lent table  d'hote  dinner,  with  wine, 
3(  francs ;  breakfiist,  with  meat  and 
tea,  2j. 

In  projecting  a  move  from  Eaux 
Bonnes  to  Aigel^  and  Cauterets, 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Pyrenees  must  be  remembered. 
You  may  either  drive  down  one 
valley  and  up  the  other  by  the  road, 
or  you  may  go  over  the  intervening 
ridge  by  the  horse  and  foot  path. 
I  choose  the  latter  undeir  the  con- 
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dactof  agnide.  Thereusoaniage 
road  making  from  £aux  BoimeB  to 
Argel^  direct,  but  let  nobody  per- 
sttade  yon  that  it  is  made.  I  saw  it 
OTerhend,  while  mounting  to  take 
the  short  cut  bv  the  Ck>l  de  Tartes, 
at  snch  a  height  above  ns  that  it 
looked  like  a  road  in  another  world. 
The  Tiew  from  it  must  be  magnifi- 
cent To  the  left  of  the  Ckd  is  a 
cnriona  rock,  diaped  like  a  double 
rook-crystal ;  and  at  its  foot,  in  the 
middle,  is  a  little  aperture  or 
natural  door,  through  which  the 
daylight  streams  like  a  star.  Other 
rooks  are  twisted  into  whimsical 
shapes  that  must  strongly  strike 
the  &ncy  l^  twilight,  wfile  others 
look  suspended  in  so  nice  an  equili* 
brium,  that  the  least  puff  of  wind 
would  cause  them  to  faiXi.  It  is  a 
wild  walk,  through  forest  of  fiis, 
beech,  and  box,  and  then  over  naked 
upland.  Starting  at  eight,  I  reach 
the  top  of  the  Ool  at  a  quarter  past 
eleyen,  meeting  nobody.  You  are 
therofore  at  liberty,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  contemplate  the  savage 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  You  are 
not  tormented,  as  in  Switzerland, 
with  people  pla^g  horns,  fixing 
guns,  showing  off  echoes,  and  other 
pretences  for  beggary.  Mendicity 
is  prohibited  in  the  departments 
both  of  the  Low  and  the  High 
Pyrenees. 

Past  the  Col,  you  descend  but 
slightly,  and  every  now  and  then 
get  distant  glimpses  of  the  plain. 
Snow  fiftUen  during  the  night  on  the 
mountains  in  the  for  horizon  gives 
them  quite  an  alpine  aspect,  while 
a  passing  shower  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  a  rainbow  lying  on 
the  grassy  hillside.  At  last  we 
encounter  a  human  being.  A  bare- 
footed peasant  overtakes  us,  and 
communicates  the  news  that  last 
night  the  wolves  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  killed  a  cow  and  four 
sheep.  Exploits  like  these  explain 
the  reason  why  the  shepherds'  dogs 
wear  collars  armed  with  iron  si>ikes. 
We  fall  in  with  a  portion  of  the  un- 
finished road,  following  its  course 
as  far  as  suits  us ;  and  then,  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  air  and 
exercise,  and  seated  on  a  bank  of 
London  Pride-^an  alpine  plant 
which  bears  the  smoke  of  English 


towns— we  pull  out  our  proviaioBS, 
and  dineattheHdteldela|8ouroei 
or  the  ^ring  Hotel,  with  water 
gratis,  no  waiter  to  pay,  no  parting 
bow  to  make,  and  no  door  to  shut 
after  us. 

The  whole  descent  to  Argel^  is 
lovely,  from  the  peeps  you  get  into 
sundry  lateral  valleys.  Its  own 
proper  vall^  is  rich  and  wide, 
though  not  populoua  The  lower 
you  get,  the  more  luxuriant  become 
the  walnuts,  the  chestnuts,  and  the 
maize.  An  ugly  practice,  however, 
is  stripping  aw  troes  of  their  leaves 
as  food  for  cattle;  nor  are  slate 
hedges  exactly  compatible  with  tiie 
picturesque.  The  oonolusioa  of  our 
walk  is  cheered  by  the  aifi^t  of  a 
devout  unbridled  donkey,  who, 
eveiy  five  minutes,  goes  down  on 
his  knees  to  oompel  his  mistress  to 
relieve  him  of  her  weight  It  is 
certainly  unpolite  to  laugh;  but 
even  politeness  must  yield  to  possi- 
bility. And  so  we  enter  the  little 
town  of  Argel^s, 

Oh,forthefiesh-pot6of  Argel^I 
'You  will  dine  better,  if  you  can 
wait  for  it  half  an  hour/  was  a  sig- 
nificant hint  which  it  was  wise  to 
obey.  From  the  gallery  leading  to 
my  destined  chamber,  I  can  overlook 
the  culinary  preparations  and  a 
portion  of  the  material.  What  do  I 
behold?  A  row  of  goodly  trout, 
and  a  fresh  fowl  stuck  on  the  spit 
for  me.  Yes,  indeed,  expressly  for 
me,  as  is  proved  in  the  event.  For 
this  dinner,  with  soup  and  cutlets, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides,  with 
a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and 
figs,  and  biscuits  and  cheese,  I  am 
charged  three  franosi  How  it  is 
done  I  cannot  tell.  But  certainly 
an  honourable  mention  is  due  to 
the  Hdtel  de  France  at  Argeles,  and 
to  M.  and  Mdme.  Peyn&tte  who 
keep  it  It  would  be  a  capital  place 
for  travel-tired  folk  to  repose  and 
refresh  in  for  two  or  three  days,  if 
provided  with  books  or  other  oocu- 
pation->for  you  cant  stare  at  a  view 
all  day  long.  One  reason,  I  believe, 
of  the  excellent  fare  enjoyed  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is,  that  the  landlord  very 
frequentiy  either  superintends  the 
ooctog  or  cooks  himself.  Oh,  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Argel^I  Long 
will  its  dainty   little  disb^  its 
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qiuuls  ftnd  its  scalloped  mushrooms^ 
lemtin  engraved  on  the  tablet  d 
my  memoiy. 

From  Aigel^  to  Canteiwts  is  tax 
eaqr  walk  c3ong  a  capital  highway. 
There  aie  diligences  which  will  take 
yon  up;  but  they  haye  no  fixed 
price  lor  these  brokea  distances; 
the  figure  varies  according  to  the 
nnmbor  of  vacant  places.  AtPiaro* 
fitte  (where  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste 
has  an  inviting  appearance)  yoa 
begin  seriously  to  monnt,  talong 
the  valley  of  Gauterets  to  the  right 
For  at  Pierrefitte  there  is  a  binu> 
cation  of  the  road;  the  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  Loz  and  Bareges, 
thioQgh  gorges  which  are  worth 
going  Bii&s  to  see.  Box  beocanes 
aoaroe  in  the  valley  of  Gauterets, 
being  replaced  by  heaths;  and  ex- 
quisite fienis.  The  chilliness  of  the 
climate  is  denoted  by  the  woollen 
blankets  in  which  the  natives  wrap 
themselves;  and  the  importance  of 
the  place  whither  you  are  wending 
your  way  by  the  telegraphic  wire 
which  runs  up  the  valley. 

Ckmtinually  ascending  by  a  ^tle 
slope,  you  reach  Gaut^ts  without 
any  preparation.  It  is  a  good  big 
handful  of  houses  thrust  into  a  hole 
so  deep  that,  in  the  afternoon,  it 
kses  toe  autumnal  sunshine.  It 
boasts  an  Egli9e  Frotettante,  and 
new  buildings  are  on  the  increase. 
Its  little  central  Square,  or  Flace,  is 
a  scalene  triangle,  serving  as  a 
general  gossiping  shop,  where  wo- 
men spin  bunp  and  wool  with  dis- 
tafEs,  lout  stockings,  suck  sticks  of 
barley  sugar,  and  pursue  other 
equally  serious  occupations;  where 
men  congregate  to  see  the  coaches 
and  omnibuses  go  out  and  come  in  to 
and  from  distant  cities  and  suburban 
springs;  where  guides  andattendants 
discuss  the  promise  of  the  crop  of 
strangers  or  lament  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  departing 
flightoftl^  birds  of  passage;  where 
Qitalan  pedlars  (or  sturdy  fellows 
got  up  as  such),  in  full  costume, 
displfl^  their  gaudy  wares,  their 
Qit«Jan  knives,  and  their  Spanish 
chocolate  of  the  first  caiidad  or  qua- 
lity. Pyreneean  puppies  are  led 
about,  in  the  hope  of  inviting  in- 
quiries respecting  their  price.  In- 
dividuals (not  of  the  belle  espece)  are 


to  be  had  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
ten  francs.  They  are  somewhat 
bearish  in  aspect,  but  with  f^ood 
heads.  White  coats,  with  hver- 
coloured  spots,  would  render  them 
hard  to  keep  neat  in  towns. 

A  little  street  leading  o£f  to  the 
left  as  you  look  uphill,  takes  you  in 
a  very  few  paces  to  the  Waters 
Establishment,  a  solid  stone  building 
of  considerable  dimensions.  Bathing 
et  c»tera  at  the  Thermes  begins  m 
four  in  the  morning,  continuing 
until  ten  at  night,  with  an  interval 
of  rest  from  twelve  till  two— not  a 
bit  too  much  repose  for  the  bathing- 
people  and  their  superiors.  One 
would  say  that  .they  must  be  tho- 
roughly sick  both  of  the  sight  and 
the  smell  of  the  waters;  only,  as 
Vespasian  remarked,  money  has 
never  an  unpleasant  odour.  The 
whole  building  is  perfumed  by  the 
sulphur  springs;  you  breathe  their 
vapours  whether  you  will  or  no, 
without  entering  the  Salles  d'lnho' 
latum,  Thesprmgs  at  the  Thermes 
are  GaBsar's  and  the  Espagnols, 
which  have  each  their  respective 
votaries.  Wishing  to  treat  them 
with  equal  favour,  I  bathe  in  Gaasar 
and  taste  the  Espagnols,  which  latter 
resembles  very  poor  broth  before  it 
is  sufficiently  boiled.  Gaosar's  water 
is  genial  in  temperature  and  soft 
and  oily  to  the  touch. 

Water-worship  must  certainly  be 
the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  the  per- 
formance of  a  pilgrimage.  Eoole- 
siastios  (this  Ming  their  holiday 
time)  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  water-drinkers.  The  stalls  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  establishment 
are  laden  with  '  religions  artictee ;' 
medals,  rosaries,  ohaplets,  pictorial 
representations  of  modem  miracles, 
and  lives  of  saints;  all  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  '  good  works,' 
without  speci^fing  what  good  works 
are.  This  aoth  of  September,  it 
rains  and  is  cold;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  the  hydrolaters  still  remaining 
go  to  take  their  draught  (which 
does  not  inebriate,  if  it  do  not 
cheer),  and  creep  into  their  bath, 
or  support  their  douche,  although 
afterwards  compelled  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  oacQ^ezs  and  paletots 

The  excursion  at  Gauterets  is  up 
to  the  Iac  de  Gaube.    The  lake 
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itsolf  is  nothing  but  a  mountain 
pool  from  whoso  Bides  tho  rocks 
slope  steeply  upwards,  with  the 
Vignemale  closing  the  perspective. 
But  the  path  thither  winds  through 
magnificent  forests,  and  all  the  way- 
long  the  Gave  makes  a  series  of 
charming  waterfalls.  You  can  make 
the  ascent  on  horse  or  donkey,  but 
may  do  it  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
<iuick  on  foot.  I  trudged  it  in  three 
hours  and  a  half  up,  and  two  and  a 
half  down.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
there  is  an  inn  close  to  the  shore, 
where  you  can  eat.  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  that  certainly  at  not  unrea- 
sonable charges.  Opposite  the  inn 
is  a  rocky  islet  on  which  stands  a 
tombstone  recording  the  <leath,  by 
drowning  in  the  lake,  of  a  new- 
married  English  couple  years  ago, 
respecting  the  circumstances  of 
which,  as  various  accounts  are  cur- 
rent, I  refrain  from  reporting  either 
or  any.  A  less  melancholy  fact  at- 
tached to  the  inn,  is  the  visit  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  empress. 

Following  up  the  plan  of  tra- 
velling, as  the  crow  flies,  straight 
on  from  place  to  place,  I  start  over- 
hill,  on  Shanks's  mare,  from  Cau- 
terets  for  Luz.  And  well  worth 
the  trouble  it  is.  But  however  well 
scenery  may  bo  described,  although 
the  r^er  may  catch  some  idea,  he 
does  not  get  the  er<ict  idea  of  the 
reahty.  An  accidental  episode  will 
sometimes  make  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression. Thus,  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere;  on 
mounting,  the  waning  moon  was 
caught  Bight  of,  just  above  a  snowy 
peak.  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
ravaging  India,  wanted  bis  engineers 
to  make  him  a  road  to  the  moon. 
Luckily  for  the  Selenites,  the  con- 
queror died  before  the  project  wae 
completed.  This  Fyreneean  moon, 
mucn  of  the  same  colour  and  appa- 
rent snbstance  as  the  snow,  looked 
as  if  it  could  be  reached  from  it  by 
a  ladder;  and  bad  Alexander  been 
there,  he  would  surely  have  tried. 
From  the  top  of  the  Col,  looking 
down  upon  Luz  and  St  Sauveur,  is 
a  panorama  of  mountain,  wood,  vil- 
lage, and  stream,  to  be  seen,  imbibed, 
and  remembered  for  ever. 

Luz  has  no  '  waters,'  only  a  Gave. 
St  Sau veur  has  weak  oneS|  for  form's 


sake,  just  to  play  with.  The  most 
metiicinal  springs  are  found,  hard 
by,  at  Bareges,  the  ugUest  watering- 
place.  In  winter,  it  is  uninhabitable, 
on  account  of  avalanches.  There 
are  houses,  in  its  street,  which  are 
perennially  temporary — put  up,  and 
pulled  down  again,  every  season. 
Somebody  cut  down  a  wood  which 
protected  the  place  from  the  inroads 
of  the  snow ;  iron  stakes  have  been 
planted  as  a  substitute,  but  do  not 
answer  half  so  well.  The  immenpe 
military  hospital,  and  its  patients, 
produce  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
stranger.  Moreover,  Bareges  is 
open  to  the  reproach  of  *  Physician, 
heal  thyself.'  All  the  waters  do  not 
prevent  its  native  poor  from  being 
aflQicted  with  goitre.  Tho  cripples 
and  sick  of  all  descriptions  (some 
with  loathsome  skin  diseases)  who 
throng  around  the  public  piscine,  as 
if  it  were  a  second  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  to  await  tho  opening  of  the 
door  and  take  their  turn,  afford  a 
pitiable  spectacle. 

From  Luz,  the  grand  excursion 
is  up  to  the  Cirque  de  Gavamie, 
where,  instead  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  you  behold  the  magni- 
ficence of  nature.  A  cirque  ought 
also  to  he  seen,  because  (on  earth) 
they  are  peculiai*  to  the  Pyrenees, 
or  nearly  so ;  for  there  is  something 
of  tho  kind  at  Leuk,  in  Switzerland. 
A  cirque  is  the  head  or  termination 
of  a  valley,  by  its  swelling  out  into 
a  vast  circus  or  amphitheatre,  from 
which  there  is  no  egress  (unless 
you  climb  its  walls)  except  by  the 
way  at  which  you  enter  it.  The 
Pyreneean  name  of  the  cirques  is 
oide,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  o//</,  a  pot.  But  you  can 
see  oitJes^  the  finest  known,  without 
even  leaving  London.  You  have 
only  to  i)eop  at  tlie  moon  with  a 
tolerable  telescope,  to  behold  them 
in  plenty.  How  they  came  there, 
as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  oar 
planet,  it  is  a  question  for  geologists. 
To  me  they  look  as  if,  while  the 
earth  was  in  the  state  of  mud,  or 
lava,  enormous  masses  of  gas  or 
steam  had  escaped,  and  that  thef« 
mark  the  orificos  through  which 
they  issued.  In  which  caso  it  may 
be  stated  that 
*  The  earth  hath  bubbles  lu  the  wnter  hw. 
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To  reach  Gkkyamie,  you  may 
drive  through  St  Sauveur,  a  cheer- 
fal,  pretty  little  place,  where  you 
may  notice  the  Pyroneean  custom 
of  publicly  announcing  a  soubriquet 
One  individual  puts  over  his  door, 
*  Troc,  called  Massy.'  There  are 
plenty  of  such  cases  at  Pau:  we 
have  '  Beller,  called  Pincher, 
Painter;'  and  somebody  else  (his 
real  name  is  of  little  consequence) 
'called  Noy^,  or  drowned.  Inn- 
keeper.' Further  on,  is  the  final 
town  of  Gedre,  where  a  £Bdr  is  held 
for  mules  and  asses— a  good  ass 
selling  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs, 
and  a  mule  for  from  four  to  five 
hundred— and  where  an  individual 
teaches  us  to  carry  home  a  new  hat, 
l^  sticking  on  the  top  of  the  old 
one.  Long  before  reaching  Ga- 
vamie,  its  circus  wall  is  seen  tower- 
ing aloft,  like  a  cliff  of  coal.  At  one 
point  is  visible  a  httle  notch,  as  if 
some  American  had  been  whittling 
its  edge.  That  is  the  famous  Br6che 
de  Boland.  On  reaching  it— no 
easy  climb — ^you  find  a  colossal 
portal,  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  leads  ^ou  directly  into  Spain. 
Into  the  cuque  there  pitches  a 
waterfall  noted  as  one  of  the  highest 
in  Europe — so  high  that,  in  dry 
seasons,  the  water  evaporates  before 
reaching  the  ground.  The  fossils 
found  in  the  black  walls  of  the 


cirque  are  stated  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  chalk ;  we  may, 
therefore,  say,  not  exactly  that  black 
is  white,  but  that  Gavornie  chalk  is 
black  chalk.  At  the  entrance  to 
Gavamie  is  what  is  called  '  a  chaos,' 
as  if  half  a  dozen  hills  hod  tumbled 
to  pieces ;  and  at  Gavamie,  a  league 
from  the  cirque  itself,  is  an  inn 
where  refreshment  may  be  had  on 
moderate  terms.  A  carriago-road 
into  Spain,  this  way,  is  making. 

To  DO  in  the  fashion  in  the  Py- 
renees, carry  a  white  umbrella- 
parasol  lined  with  blue  or  green 
(also  the  mode  at  Nice),  and  wear  a 
veil  wrapped  round  your  hat,  even 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  use  it  If 
walking,  sport  knickerbocker  knee- 
breeches;  if  riding,  gaiters  to  the 
knee,  and  a  scarlet-tufted  and  tas- 
selod  whip.  Likewise,  eat  figs  (as 
people  take  a  slice  of  melon,  in 
Paris)  at  the  commencement  of  din- 
ner, immediately  after  soup  and  beef. 

The  names  of  several  Pyreneean 
localities  are  models  of  brevity ;  the 
towns  of  Add  and  St.  Pe,  for  in- 
stance, are  as  elementary  and  al- 
phalH}tic  as  they  well  can  be.  There 
is  also  the  Ool  de  G6e,  and  other 
monosyllabic  spots.  It  is  curious 
that  the  extreme  north  of  France 
should  have  a  river  Aa,  and  the  ex- 
treme south  a  lake  d'Oo — ^veritable 
Alphas  and  Omegas  of  topography. 
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IT  1*8  not  very  easy  to  give  such  an 
account  of  doer- stalk  in  12:  as  shall 
really  interest  the  uninitialtKl.  There 
is  a  greiit  change  in  a  man  after  be 
lias  seen  '  blood  on  the  knift^,'  as  the 
hill-man's  toast  somewhat  grimly 
puts  it.  Somehow,  the  hunter  is 
not  xmlike  the  hoimd; — he  has  to 
1)0  properly  entered :  and  your  '  first 
stag'  must  fall  l>efore  you  know 
what  stalking  really  is,  to  any  one 
who  has  the  himter  in  him.  Th(in, 
again,  much  of  tlie  interest  of  btalk- 
ing,  as  of  grouse-sliooting,  depends 
on  scenery ;  and  many  good  sports- 
men do  not  care  for  scenery  any 
more  than  Guy  Livingstone,  who 
'  objected  on  principle  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  woocl  in  a  landscape 
which  hounds  could  not  l>e  supposed 
to  nm  through  in  fifteen  minutes/ 
We  are  not  going  to  stop  to  descril>o 
'  forest '  sconery  here.  Let  this  be 
said  only,  that  the  word  *  forest '  has 
no  connection  with  the  thing  tree, 
although  extensive  woods  are  capital 
things  in  a  deer  forest,  from  the 
shelter  they  afford  the  children  of 
the  Mist  in  winter-time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  interest  and 
'  feeling'  of  deer-slaying  is  so  local, 
and  tlmt  so  few  practically  share  in 
it.  It  is  the  glory  of  fox-hunting 
that  it  is  open  to  so  many,  and 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.  As 
poor  Leech  put  it  (and  who  can 
forget  the  cartoon?),  'it  brings 
paities  together  who  wouldn't  other- 
wise meet.'  Besides,  it  has  in  its 
favour  all  that  genuine  though  un- 
defined feeUng  about  the  horse, 
which  all  Britishers  experience, 
■whether  they  can  ride  or  not.  Also 
it  makes  more  noise ;  and  red  gar- 
ments are  worn  in  it  instead  of 
colourless:  and  it  is  delightful  to 
see  hounds  work.  Some  have  even 
been  known  to  prefer  seeing  that  to 
seeing  them  nm  straight.  Great  is 
fox-hunting!  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  extol  it  at  the  expense  of 
deer-stalking.  Not  so,  by  oak,  and 
ajsh,  and  thorn ! 

There  are  two  books  which  give 
genuine  and  striking  descriptions  of 
the  sport.    First,  of  course,  stands 


Scrope;  but  really  to  follow  his 
grjiphic  pages,  one  ought  to  know 
the  jealously-guarded  hills  of  Athol 
— and  few  men  know  more  of  th^A 
than  the  distant  tops  of  Ben-y-Gloe 
and  Ben  Derig  or  perhaps  Ben-y- 
Venie.  Determined  tourists  will 
walk  through  Glen  Tilt ;  but  the 
determined  tourist,  though  some- 
times near,  is  not  dear  to  the  hunter ; 
and  the  method  generally  pursued 
by  Mr.  Scrope,  of  stalking  in  quick 
time,  or  having  the  deer  manoeuvred 
with  and  '  put  over '  to  the  rifleman 
by  skilful  hill-men  at  great  dis- 
tances, though  doubtless  most  beau- 
tiful and  scientific,  could  only  be 
pursued  in  a  forest  of  quite  princely 
extent.  The  Stewarts'  '  Lays  of  the 
Deer  Forests '  contain  some  charm- 
ing sketches,  but  they  naostly  refer  to 
times  long  past.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  describe  an  actual  stalk  or  two.  As 
to  dress,  rifles,  and  the  like,  the  first 
need  only  be  old,  tough,  warm,  and 
colourless ;  and  for  the  second,  every 
man  has  his  fancy,  and  we  are  at- 
tached first  to  Purdey,  then  to 
Westley  Richards,  his  breech-loadO'. 
The  moors  are  all  before  us,  and  the 
scene  shall  be  a  forest  lodge  some- 
where near  the  west  coafit — say  of 
Kannochshire.  The  tide  is  rolling 
up  to  Kinloch-Arkaig,  or,  in  plaiii 
English,  to  the  head  or  inland  end 
of  Loch  Arkaig  (not  that  Loch 
Arkai^  is  a  sea  lake  at  all,  but  its 
name  is  borrowed  for  the  occasion). 
There  is  a  strong  west  wind,  which 
sounds  like  a  challenge  to  three  of 
the  starkest  foresters  in  all  the  north, 
who  are  fighting  the  day's  battles 
over  again  by  a  bright  hot  peat  fire. 
Well  they  know  how  the  deer  will 
feed  up  to  windward  across  their 
march,  and  come  within  reach  of 
their  deadly  hands.  Let  us  just 
sketch  the  *  interior '  and  the  group 
— it  is  no  use  trying  to  sketch  out- 
side, because  we  put  the  time  at 
about  10*30  P.M.  early  in  September, 
blowing  hard,  with  rain. 

The  room  itself,  then,  was  the 
very  model  of  a  sporting  lodge ;  the 
walls  of  native  fir,  were  surrounded 
with  racks,  in  which  lay  in  sue- 
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eeetife  tiers  a  perfect  battenr  of 
fiie-anns.    Aboye  was  a  row  of  the 
Teiy  finest  stags'  heads,  the  pick  of 
lu'gh  twenty  years  in  the  forest   All 
round  the  room  their  bare  skulls 
looked  grimly  down  on  their  con- 
querors oelow:  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  half  a  dozen  monarchs 
of  ihe  glen  who  had  been  honoured 
by  being  Rtuffed,  they  had  all  passed 
through  the  '  boiling-pot/  to  show 
white  and  clean  agunst  the  black 
wilderness  of  horns  which  interlaced 
abore  them.    In  the  spaces  between 
the  racks  the  cunning  hand  of  one 
of  tiie  hunters  had  frescoed  or  rather 
'  distempered,'  a  series  of  sporting 
subjects,  and  here  and  there  various 
stuffed  foxes  and   wild  cats   still 
grinned  as  when  they  died.    The 
floor  was  covered  with  dried  deer- 
skin, and  the  chairs  and  tables  with 
the  hunting-tartan  of  the  great  Glan- 
Houlachan.      For   the   occupants, 
they  deserve  but  would  not  desire, 
elaborate  portrait  painting;  and  only 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  could 
draw  tiiem  rapidly.    Leech  is  gone : 
but  any  ordmary  observer  would 
have  seen  tiiat  they  were  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place.   Their  years 
made   tliem   fairly  represent  age, 
manhood,  and  youth— such  age  and 
manhood  as  the  youth  attached  to 
stalking  may  fairly  hope  for.    The 
elder  sportonan  seemed,  and  was,  as 
young  as  any  of  his  jum'ors  when 
he  set  his  brrast  to  the  hill  or  at  the 
begimiing  or  end  of  a  sharp  run  to 
cut  off  a  stray  hajrt.    The  younger 
men  were  as  cool  as  greybeards  in 
their  choice  of  ground,  and  as  steady 
as  fate  in  their  Bhot    All  had  the 
same  frame   and  habit,  the  same 
length  of  limb,  breadth  of  shoulder, 
and  great    thickness  through  the 
chest;  and  they  had  happily  escaped 
the  Saxon  tendency  to  flesh.    The 
elder  had    long  been  known  as  a 
chunpion  of  nearly  all  the  higher 
British  sports ;  the  second  will  go 
by  the  name  of  the  Sh^karry,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  and  slain   all 
beasts  of  chase  from  the  Terai  to 
the    Nilgberries.     The    youngest 
must  be  called  Malise,  because  of 
his  speed,  though   he  may  claim 
other  and  higher  titles.     To  them 
enter  the  ibrester,  for  the  order  of 
next  day's  ddngs. 


There  is  a  fiunilvlik^ess  between 
all  old  gillies  and  foresters;  and  Bed 
Bobin  IB  a  type  of  the  species.  He 
is  six  feet  t^,  as  lean  as  a  grey* 
hound,  and  as  quick  on  his  fdet  as  a 
rabbit,  in  spite  of  nearly  fifty  years 
on  the  hill.  His  hair  is  grizzled 
red,  and  his  friends  cannot  quite 
settle  which  has  the  darkest  russet 
tint,  that  or  his  fiace.  He  has  risen 
from '  laddie  'to '  laad ;'  then  obtained 
promotion  to  full  gillie,  and  ripened 
mto  the  Tweed-clad  '  pretty  maan ' 
that  he  is.  As  Persians  say,  *  May 
every  true  believer  have  such  a 
man '  to  take  him  up  to  his  deer  in 
a  strange  country. 

The  three  were  little  in  need  of 
any  man  bom  of  woman  to  take 
them  up  to  their  deer ;  but  they  de- 
ferred to  Boberf  s  suggestion  of  the 
Sooth  march  as  the  field  of  next 
day's  work,  and  as  he  insisted  on 
an  early  start  ('  say  three  o'clock,' 
said  Bobert  parenthetically),  they 
retired  forthwith  and  duly  reap- 
peared somewhere  about  that  time 
next  morning,  in  the  dim  '  living ' 
room  of  the  lodge.  CoSee  and  eggs 
went  the  way  of  the  pious  Mne&s, 
Tullus  and  Ancus ;  and  the  whole 
party  went  forth  into  the  outer 
darkness,  with  mingled  feelings  and 
a  horn  lantern.  Were  they  warm 
from  their  beds  ?  Not  exactly.  Were 
they  cold  from  their  tubs?  Not  so 
cold  as  they  became  on  meeting  the 
first  gust  which  embraced  them  as 
they  turned  the  comer  of  the  lodge. 
They  were  by  no  moans  in  the  habit 
of  '  beating  their  bosoms ' — *  but 
never  a  word  they  spake.' 

Going  hard  up  hill  is  much  the 
same  thing  at  all  times  and  places; 
though  certain  recollections  con- 
nected with  Mont  Blanc  enable  us 
to  say  with  confidence  that  it  is 
worse  when  you  can't  see  than  when 
you  can.  All  hands  kept  on  with 
the  tme  hill  pace:  long,  slow,  and 
unceasing,  carrying  the  rifles  by 
their  barrels  with  muzzle  to  tho 
front — 'an  action  which,'  as  a 
militia  seijeant  remarked  to  a  demo- 
ralized volunteer  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, '  in  a  civilized  country  amounts 
to  mutiny.'  Why  say  aught  of 
stumbles,  or  of  fonling  two  or  threo 
swollen  bums,  or  of  about  1,500  foot 
of  steady  ascent?  At  last,  just  under 
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he  brow  of  the  hill  up  wliich  thoy 
had  been  toiling,  the  forester 
dropped  with  an  abrupt  ^mt  into 
a  sitting  posture,  unslingiug  his 
glass  in  the  very  action.  By  this 
time  there  was  hght  enough  to  on- 
able  him  to  make  sure  of  the  ground 
before  him.  Let  us  try  to  descril>o 
it  intelligibly. 

Tho  early  start  had  been  made 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  or  at 
least  of  reaching  deer  on  tlieir  way 
to  the  higher  ground,  from  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills,  where  they  gene- 
rally feed  through  the  night.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  that  deer,  like 
sheep  on  Enghsh  downs,  always  use 
the  same  patihs  in  entering  or  leaving 
a  glen,  which  are  well  marked  by 
their  feet,  and  perfectly  well  known. 
These  paths  are  called  deer-passes ; 
a  pass,  be  it  noticed,  does  not  mean 
a  glen,  as  if  one  said  *  the  Pass  of 
Glencoe,*  but  a  deer-path  leading 
up  from  a  ground  near  the  top  of  a 
hill,  to  higher  feeding-ground.  Much 
of  what  is  generally  called  deer- 
stalking is  done  by  waiting  at 
passes,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
well  to  leeward  of  the  deer;  of 
course.  '  Stalking,*  strictly  so  called, 
consists  in  approaching  deer  for  the 
shot,  and  so  matching  one's  own 
craffc  and  knowledge  of  the  ground 
against  their  watchfulness.  Our 
friends  were  very  high  on  a  hill  we 
will  call  Ben-y-breac,  or  the  Spotted 
Hill,  looking  down  over  a  pass  lower 
on  the  ridge  of  the  same.  This  pass 
led  round  a  lower  shoulder  and  so 
gradually  down  into  the  '  narrows ' 
or  upper  and  shallower  part  of  a 
long  main  glen  which  shall  bear  the 
name  of  Coire,  or  Corry-Affrick 
(Coire,  pr.  Corrie,  is  Gaelic  for  hol- 
low). And  here  they  made  their 
first  spy,  though  some  of  their  beet 
ground  was  behind  the  shoulder, 
as  very  great  care  was  necessary  to 
avoid  stumbling  on  deer  and  giving 
the  alarm.  The  wind  was  blowing 
up  the  long  Corry-AflWck  (of  course 
it  always  blows  up  or  down  a  glen, 
never  across). 

Bobin's  glass  moved  quickly  &om 
'glac'  to  'stripie,'  over  aU  the 
green  spots  of  sweet  grass  and 
shelter  m  the  corrie,  and  be  only 
reported 'hinds  and  such  stuff/ nor 
did  the  others  see  anything  bett^. 


Happily,  the  few  hinds  and  calves 
before  them  were  just  feeding  out 
over  the  opposite  brow,  and  turning 
towards  the  main  glen,  as  is  repre- 
sented or  indicated  imdemeath  in 
the  diagram  of  the  *  First  Spy.*  As 
soon  as  the  stuff,  so  called,  was  well 
over  the  brow,  the  sportsmen 
moved  on  to  the  ground  which  it 
had  lately  occupied,  and  this  time 
all  glasses  were  unslung,  and  the 
ground  well  studied. 

Not  a  word  was  said  for  five 
minutes,  though  the  sight  below 
made  their  hearts  bound.  It  is 
no  wonder  the  Red  Indian  habit  of 
silence  under  excitement  is  acquired 
by  all  stalkers.  To  the  forester  and 
the  elder  sportsman  it  was  a  second 
nature  (we  trust  the  latter  will  not 
object  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Sagamore  in  this  paper).  The 
others  studied  the  ground  and  the 
deer  a  while,  and  let  Robin  me- 
ditate on  the  general  plan  of  the 
next  hour's  campaign. 

'Seven  fine  stags  going  out  by 
tho  West  pass,'  he  said,  at  last; 
*  and  itot  other  lot  with  a  grand 
head  in  it  in  the  deep  grass,  on  the 
other  side,  a  mile  forward.  Ye  are 
the  quickest,  Mr.  Malise ;  ye  must 
go  behind  the  hwU,  and  try  and  be  in 
time  to  fell  the  big  one  before  our 
shots  have  startled  them,  and  pit 
them  beyond  ye.  And  we  three 
will  get  forrat  and  meet  the  seven 
in  the  West  pass.  The  wind  is 
a'right,  and  ye  have  only  to  keep 
behind  the  hull  to  prevent  your 
tracks  from  turning  them.  Let 
them  be  well  before  you  when  you 
cross  their  line.'  (It  should  he 
mentioned  that  deer  will  scent  a 
man's  tracks  quite  as  well  as  a 
dog  would.) 

Now,  do  not  think  this  is  so  easy 
to  do  as  it  is  to  write  of:  at  least, 
do  not  forget  or  undervalue  the 
various  chances.  No  doubt,  in 
broken  ground,  which  one  knows, 
and  well  against  wind,  one  can  get 
very  near  stag  or  hind.  But  there 
are  ptarmigan  high  up,  and  blue 
hares;  there  are  grouse  below,  espe- 
cially stray  old  cocks,  whose  nature 
is,  like  a  policeman's,  to  be  always 
round  comers.  Worst  of  all,  tiiere 
are  hinds  and  calves.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  when  the  Saga- 
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more  and  the  Sh^kany  were  ad- 
vancing with  Bobin  towards  their 
prey,  the  three  with  a  simultaneous 
motion  prostrated  themselyes  in 
the  black  mud  on  a  sudden.  Ahnost 
in  their  very  path,  at  about  two 
hundred  yards  distance,  lay  a  hind 
and  calf  quietly  reposing  in  a  hole 
in  the  moss,  and  luckily  with  heads 
directed  up-wind.  They  had  been 
OTerlooked  in  the  spy,  from  their 
position,  and  now  endangered  the 
whole  stalk.  The  stags  would  soon 
be  in  view  of  the  hind,  and  if  she 
were  disturbed  and  went  the  wrong 
way,  she  would  in  all  probability 
take  them  away  with  her.  The 
only  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  her 
before  they  appeared.  Keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  and  running  a 
short  way  down  hill  to  the  left, 
Bobin  suddenly  appeared  below  the 
hind  and  stood  for  a  moment  tossing 
his  arms  aloft  in  full  view  of  her. 
With  a  startled  bound  she  v^as  off 
with  her  little  one,  fortunately, 
directly  up-wind,  away  to  the  right, 
leaving  the  road  dear.  No  time 
was  now  to  be  lost ;  the  stags  would 
soon  be  in  the  pass,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  of  ground  was  to  be  got  over 
to  meet  wem  in  time.  But  it  was 
on  the  firm  yet  springy  lichens  of 
the  hill  top,  and  a  bare  five  minutes 
had  passed  when  the  huntere  dived 
pantangtinto  a  maze  of  peat-hags,  or 

Slies,  beneath  whose  shelter  they 
Tied  with  bent  bodies  to  the  spot 
marked  for  the  final  post  The 
deer  were  now  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  front,  <^uit6  unconscious  of 
danger :  but  a  piece  of  bare  ground 
vet  Uy  between  the  stalkere  and  the 
bank  from  which  they  hoped  to  get 
the  shot.  Creeping  like  mountun 
adders,  with  heaving  sides,  aching 
loins,  and  an  appalling  loss  of 
waistcoat  buttons,  they  gamed  the 
wished-for  spot  Bobin  plucked  a 
tuft  of  heather,  and  holding  it 
before  his  &oe,  just  raised  his  head 
above  the  bank,  and  saw  the  deer 
not  more  than  ninety  yards  off  f  the 
best  possible  distance,  for  near  shots 
are  too  often  snap  shots.  The 
Sa^unore  and  his  companion  drew 
their  rifles  out  of  their  oovere,  im- 
bolted  the  safety  locks  and  changed 
the  caps,  and  the  former  spoke  low 
and  keen.    'Tou  fire- first,  my  boy; 


take  the  great  Boyal' (twelve  tips 
to  the  horns).  Gently  did  the 
Sh^karry  push  his  rifle  over  the 
bank,  resting  it  on  a  soft  edge  of 
turf:  had  he  placed  it  on  a  stone 
the  vibration  of  the  barrel  in  firing 
would  have  sent  the  bullet  &r  over 
its  mark.  He  cocked  both  barrels, 
omitting,  however,  to  hold  the 
trigger  back,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
cb'ck  of  the  lock.  The  light  sound 
made  the  great  ;hart  wheel  round 
and  stand  at  gaze  &cing  the  shot. 
Landseer^s  Monarch  of  the  Glen  is 
known  to  all  men.  So  stood  the 
mighty  one,  like  Achilles, '  ere  Paris' 
arrow  fiew.'  He  raised  his  head 
and  spread  his  wide  nostril,  and  felt 
the  wind  before  him.  The  others 
stopped  and  raised  their  heads; 
they  would  have  been  off  in  another 
moment,  but  the  Sh^karry's  ^e  had 
looked  down  the  sights,  and  lus 
left-hand  barrel  spoke  a  true  word. 
All  but '  simultaneously  vnth  the 
shot  was  heard  the  welcome 
'  tchack,'  which  told  that  the  buUet 
had  gone  straight  home.  The 
Boyal  seemed  to  reel  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  whole  herd  were  off  vnth 
long  bounds  in  an  instant,  and  he 
wit£  them.  But  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, tiie  leading  stag  pitched 
heavily  over  on  his  horns,  shot 
right  through  the  heart  by  the 
Ss^amore,  and  dead  before  his 
limbs  were  still.  Sharp  rang  out 
both  second  barrels  in  quick  suc- 
cession as  the  deer  crossed  a  wide 
channel  of  the  bog  and  rose  to  the 
slope  beyond.  The  Sh^karry  for 
once  fired  behind  his  stag:  but  the 
Sagamore's  shot  seemed  to  turn  the 
fiight  of  a  third  big  one,  who  left 
his  companions  and  made  down  hill. 
Snatching  his  second  rifle,  a  breech- 
loading  carbine,  from  Bobin,  the 
veteran  ran  forward.  One  minute 
the  wounded  stag  stopped  under  a 
steep  rock  below ;  and  mir  and  true 
the  Sagamore  struck  him  through 
the  black  line  on  his  back,  and  the 
ball  passed  out  at  his  chest  XxKr^bt- 
yvia— down  he  rolled  without  an 
effort,  imconscious  of  this  bruises 
his  earthly  tabemade  received  in 
its  fiedl.  Meanwhile  the  Sh^karry, 
with  a  pang  of  delight,  but  VTithout 
a  word,  saw  the  flying  group  of 
deer  break  up  like  a  shell,  and  the 
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great  Royal  roll  clean  over  in  the 
midst,  with  his  four  hoofs  up  iii  tho 
air.  All  was  over  in  a  minute,  aud 
Robin  gave  a  screech  of  dehght 
which  fully  made  up  to  liim  for  the 
whole  morning's  silence.  The  Sa- 
gamore spoke  no  word  till  he  had 
swept  the  further  end  of  the  glen 
with  his  glass  to  see  how  Malise's 
deer  were  going.  The  shots  had 
startled  them,  of  course,  and  they 
were  going  off  in  a  long  line  well 
in  his  direction ;  and  rejoicingly,  the 
old  sportsman  went  to  assist  in 
bleedu^  and  gralloching  their 
quarry.  Both  operations  are  ne- 
cessary, and  there  is  no  cruelty 
whatever  in  either;  but  they  are 
rather  sanguinary  to  look  at  or 
describe ;  and  we  will  let  the '  tal- 
low/ and  the  white  puddins,  and 
the  liver,  on  which  Robin  com- 
mented in  an  artistic  manner,  pass 
unnoticed  here.  But  the  big  stag's 
head,5 '  Twelve  points,  thick  black 
horns,  more  tlian  thirty  inches  both 
width  and  length,'  so  exulted  the 
Shekarry,  as  they  turned  home- 
wards. 

Malise  meanwhile  had  made  tracks 
at  great  speed  to  reach  the  high  flat 
ground ;  on  arriving  there  he '  spied ' 
the  ground  carefully  with  his  glass, 
and  soon  found  the  place  where  the 
deer  had  been  seen  lying;  he  had 
marked  a  rock  above  them  and 
kept  it  in  his  eye  for  great  part  of 
his  rapid  run.  They  were  still 
there:  but  even  as  his  eye  rested 
fondly  on  the  wide  spread  of  the 
big  stag's  antlers,  he  saw  it  start 
on  its  feet.  '  The  power '  on  his 
telescope  had  just  enabled  him  to 
attempt  counting  the  tines  on  the 
horns,  but  now  he  closed  it  quickly 
and  drew  the  cover  off  his  rifle,  as 
the  monarch  took  the  lead,  more  as 
if  for  battle  than  for  flight,  and  the 
whole  herd  came  on  towards  him. 
He  let  them  round  the  base  of 
the  knoll  on  which  he  was  posted, 
as  they  stopped  and  looked  back 
from  time  to  time  and  were  obvi- 
ously not  much  alarmed.  Sounds, 
indeed,  and  sights  too,  have  a  far 
less  permanent  effect  on  the  cervine 
mind  than  the  soent  of  man.  They 
settled  at  last  on  some  bare  groxmd 
in  a  moss  about  three  hundred  yards 
below  him :  but  they  had  come  seve- 


ral points  too  near  his  lee,  and  tho 
hillocks  made  the  wind  swirl  and 
blow  al>out  dangerously,  so  that  he 
found  ho  must  make  a  circuit  be- 
liind  his  present  post  of  vantage 
and  come  in  from  the  ;ieft  of  tho 
deer  onco  more.  Ho  first  carefully 
examinoil  the  ground  where  they 
were  lyuDg,  and  mentally  resolved 
to  stalk  down  certain  moss-hags  to 
a  bank  which  he  judged  to  be  al>out 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  big 
stag.  Then  he  marked  a  pointed 
stone  on  the  sky-line  to  make  for 
when  he  should  have  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  knoll  he  was  look- 
ing at  above  the  deer ;  then  swung 
his  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and  dived 
lielow  the  hill  with  a  long  swinging 
stride.  It  took  him  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  reach  the  stone  he  had 
marked  on  the  knoll:  he  then  lay 
close  in  a  peat  bog,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  deer  were  where  ho 
had  last  seen  them.  He  saw  all 
right ;  and  creeping  down  the  line 
of  broken  ground  which  he  had 
chosen,  he  began  '  a  close  stalk.' 
There  was,  of  course,  a  piece  of 
bare  ground  between  him  and  the 
bank  no  had  chosen  for  his  shot— 
and  several  of  the  hinds  were  up 
and  feeding — but  he  took  his  reso- 
lution, and  a  horizontal  position  in 
the  dirt  He  had  slowly  and  suc- 
cessfully wormed  his  way  over 
about  one-half  of  the  bare  space, 
when  up  got  a  blue  hare  which  had 
been  sunning  itself  (luckily  among 
some  large  grey  stones  in  the  bog), 
and  ran  along  the  hill  side.  What 
remark  Malise  made  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  his  midriff,  is  not  re- 
corded, as  it  never  left  his  lips. 
But  he  lay  dead  flat  by  a  stone; 
and  saw  an  old  hind  prick  up  her 
ears,  and  stare  straight  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  hare  had  first 
sprung— that  ia  to  say,  nearly  in 
his  line.  She  gazed  on  the  long 
grey  object  in  the  bog — ^it  might  ho 
a  stone  with  a  littie  yellow  moss  on 
it ;  but  for  twenty  minutes  she  never 
took  her  eyes  off  MaUse,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  he  lay  feeling  the 
moss-water  soak  gradually  into  his 
chest  and  stomach.  She  resomes 
her  feeding— the  grey  stone  'ga- 
thers no  moss,'  but  moves  on— -by 
the  powers,  she  is  looking  again!— 
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and  again  she  sees  nothing  but 
granite  in  Malise's  grey  jerkin— 
another  pause  to  feed—he  is  under 
the  welcome  shelter,  and  his  rifle  is 
cocked  silently.  But  meanwhile 
the  other  deer  harm  observed  that 
their  sister's  mind  is  not  at  ease. 
Thero  is  a  universal  pricking  up  of 
broad  fine  ears  like  baf  s-wings,  and 
a  general  distension  of  inquisitive 
nostrils:  then  they  begin  to  fidget 
about,  and  the  grand  seigneur  rises 
in  his  might,  and  shrugs  the  skin 
of  his  broad  shoulder,  on  which 
Malise  has  just  laid  his  fore-sight 
Another  moment,  and  he  hears  a 
sharp  loud  sound  and  feels  a  stun- 
ning blow,  and  a  wild  pang,  and 
an  mtense  alarm ;  and  miakes  a  few 
strides  desperately,  after  the  flying 
herd;  and  then  tiiere  is  a  dim  re- 
laxation of  pain  and  effort,  and  sick 
fiadntness,  and  a  half-felt  crash  over 
on  the  moss— and  then— he  does  not 
shrink  &om,  or  wot  of,  the  broad 
knife  that  enters  his  chest,  driven 
by  a  hand  strong  but  not  unpiiying. 
And  Malise  holds  the  heavy  horn  in 
his  hand  caressingly,  and  marks  the 
malachite-green  of  the  glazed  eye 
(for  which  tint  in  a  picture,  see 
Landseer's  '  Morning,'  the  dead  com* 
batants).  Finally,  he  does  the  ne- 
cessary gralloching,  piles  up  a  small 
cairn  of  stones  to  assist  the  gillie 
who  will  be  sent  for  the  stout 
quarry,  ties  a  cloth  to  the  bonny 
antler,  and  throws  some  heather 
over  the  body,  and  turns  him  home- 
WEurd  at  a  run^  for  the  moss-water 
has  reached  his  skin  from  below, 
and  certain  scuds  of  rain  have 
worked  well  into  his  coat-collar 
from  abova 

Pleasure  cannot  well  be  defined ; 
at  least  I  do  not  understand  the 
account  of  it  in  the  Ethics,  as  '  a 
sensible  and  tumultuous  settlement 
of  the  soul  into  what  exactly  suits 
it.'  And  for  the  pleasure  of  deer- 
stalking above  other  kinds  of  chase 
and  slaughter,  I  cannot  say  what  it 
IB,  It  is  difficult  to  get;  it  is  very 
scientific ;  it  is  pursued  in  sceneiy 
which   has  a  peculiar   and    most 


Sowerfnl  effect  of  melancholy  and 
eep  inner  excitement;  it  brings 
you  in  contact  with  original  cha- 
racters (foresters  always  are  so) ;  it 
makes  you  understand  the  primal 
hunter-instinct,  and  feel  that  there 
was  some  fun  even  in  the  days  when 
ursi  speloei  were  felled  with  flint 
hatohets.  It  is  dramatic,  because 
there  is  a  long  plot  leading  up  either 
to  the  tragic  death  of  the  stag,  or 
to  the  intense  and  intolerable  dis- 
gust of  the  man  who  has  missed 
him:  there  is  but  one  shot,  pro- 
bably, on  which  much  depends, 
instead  of  one's  going  on  killing  all 
day  and  firing  two  hundred,  \as  in 
grouse-shootinig.  It  is  no  use  ask- 
ing why  stalking  is  so  delightful. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  hmts  to 
the  beginner  with  which  we  may 
make  an  end. 

1.  Take  time  just  before  your 
shot,  and  save  it  by  keeping  in  con- 
dition and  well  able  to  clear  the 
ground  handsomely  in  your  runs. 

2.  Whatever  you  do,  never  lose 
the  wind. 

3.  Do  not  let  any  forester  take 
you  too  near,  make  him  understand 
that  your  best  chance  is  (infiJlibly) 
a  good  broadside  shot  at  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
All  rifles  are  sighted  to  that  dis- 
tance, and  if  you  can  hit  a  hayrick, 
you  can  hit  a  deer's  shoulder,  so  far 
off.  Near  shots  are  mostly  snap- 
shots: not  easy  things,  with  two 
sights  and  one  bullet. 

4.  Mind  not  to  drop  the  muzzle 
in  a  running  shot,  and  hold  well 
forward. 

5.  Do  not  eat  much  on  the  hill, 
but  wear  a  belt  and  draw  it  tighter 
as  you  get  emptier:  drink  as  little 
Sfimav  be. 

6.  On  a  sudden  (or  running  shot) 
mind  that  your  nfle  will  reach  a 
stag  at  two  hundred  yards  as  well 
as  one  hundred :  and  take  time,  and 
not  too  much  time. 

7.  Go  to  bed  when  you  are  tired, 
and  avoid  pipes  and  toddy  after 
tenp.M. 

E.  St.  J.  T. 
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SOME  years  ago  you  might  Iiavo 
travelle*!  through  tho  leu^th  and 
breadth  of  Merry  England  without 
finding  in  any  of  her  smaller 
villages  a  trace  of  tho  now  omni- 
present Cricket  Club.  A  few  tliero 
were,  indeed,  and  I  well  remember 
liow  immensely  respected  a  villaj^o, 
near  my  own,  became  on  account  of 
its  possessing  so  scarce  an  article. 
All  this  is  changed  now,  and  village 
meets  village  in  friendly  rivalry  on 
the  Cricket  field. 

On  leaving  one  of  our  large  pub- 
lic-schools with  a  reputation  as  a 
Cricketer,  I  was  frequently  asked  by 
captains  of  inferior  village  clubs 
to  aid  them  in  their  forthcoming 
matches  with  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours ;  though  to  allow  a  stranger's 
assistance  is  considered  a  great 
favour,  tho  inhabitants  of  small 
villages  being  very  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  all  the  world  besides. 

In  consequence  of  these  invita- 
tions I  was  in  the  habit  of  playing, 
on  an  average,  three  matches  a 
week,  and  I  necessarily  came  in 
contact  with  a  great  many  queer 
folk ;  and  my  object  in  relating  the 
following  reminiscences  is  to  lay 
before  you  tho  odd  sayings  and 
doings  which  in  the  course  of  a 
rather  long  experience  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  these 
stories  are  intellectual,  and  many 
may  not  even  deem  them  funny ;  if 
not,  that  must  be  put  down  to  the 
indifferent  way  in  which  they  are 
told,  as  at  the  time  the  incidents 
happened  the  faces  of  the  speakers 
and  their  peculiar  intonation  and 
dialect  rendered  them  quite  irre- 
sistible. 

I  have  often  been  very  much 
amused  at  the  way  in  which  old 
cricketers  of  the  under-hand  days 
criticise  the  cricket  of  the  present 
time.  I  overheard  an  old  gentle- 
man not  long  ago  laying  down  the 
law  in  a  great  rage : — 

'As  for  Mr.  Grace,'  he  said,  *he 
is  the  most  fioky  bat  I  ever  saw: 
I  was  watching  him  yesterday,  sir, 
batting  for  the  gentlemen  against 
the  players,  sir,  and  he  hit  a  ball 


tliat  pitched  straight  for  his  middle 
stump,  for  six,  sir.' 

I  suggested,  that  'it  might  have 
been  pitched  up,  and  therefore 
wanted  hitting.' 

*What  the  devil  do  you  know 
about  it,  sir  T  I  tell  you  it  was  as 
straight  as  a  line — an  awful  fluke,  sir.' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'you  can  hardly 
call  Mr.  Grace  a  flukey  bat,  if  you 
take  his  "  average  "  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  bowling  he  has  to 
play  against.'  Upon  this  the  {old 
gentleman  became  so  violent  that  I 
was  obliged  to  retreat;  but  when- 
ever, during  the  day,  I  came  within 
hearing,  he  would  point  me  out  to 
his  friends  and  say, — 

'  Thaf  s  the  kind  of  cricketer  we 
have  now,  sir,— a  man  dressed  in  a 
shirt  like  a  clown.'  (I  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  on  one  of  the 
many-coloured  shirts  of  the  day 
belonging  to  the  S.  Q.  K  Club.) 
'In  my  day,  sir,  we  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  beaver  hats,  the  only 
dress  fit  for  a  cricketer,  especially  lif 
he's  a  gentleman.  Ah!  give  me 
Dean  for  a  model  of  a  Cricketer!* 

I  never  saw  the  old  fellow  again : 
I  can  hear  his  sigh  now  at  the 
mention  of  Dean's  name. 

Dear,  old  Jenuny  Dean!  how 
many's  the  time  I  have  played  him 
for  bottles  of  ginger-pop,  practising 
at  school.  He  woula  nave  a  man  in 
every  place  where  it  was  possible 
the  ball  might  be  struck,  and  when- 
ever I  hit  him  hard  away,  I  can  see 
him  scratch  his  head,  and  say, 
'  looks  wery  well  firom  the  tent,  sir, 
but  them  as  is  bowling  and  see'd 
where  the  ball  pitched,  faaows  the 
merits  on  it.' 

How  often  have  I  watched  him 
pull  his  belt  firom  his  pocket!  ye 
gods,  what  a  belt!  I  can  see  it 
now,  gradually  uncoiling  its  huge 
length  till  at  last  the  great  buckle 
has  appeared,  crowning  the  top  of  a 
very  respectable  heap;  he  would 
then  ask  some  one  to  take  hold  of 
one  end  whilst  he  held  the  other, 
and  turning  smartly  round,  would 
take  the  Mt  in  both  hands  and 
clasp  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief 

In  1856  I  had  got  up  an  eleven 
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to  play  an  adjacent  Tillage.  Our 
forces,  and  indeed  those  of  the 
enemy  as  well,  were  chiefly  recruited 
from  agricultoral  labonrers  of  the 
respective  districts.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  chief  direction  of  affiurs 
was  intrusted  to  the  Tillage  parson, 
a  Tery  great  man,  whose  chief 
hacker  was  a  gamekeeper  of  enor- 
mous breadth,  and  clad  in  all  the 
glory  of  gaiters  and  TelTCteen  coat, 
who  looked  upon  my  elcTen  as  his 
natural  enemies.  His  side  selected 
this,  their  champion,  to  toss  for  inn- 
ings, which  he  did  and  won.  We 
now  got  to  work,  and  the  first  four 
wickets,  amongst  which  was  the 
parson's,  fell  for  about  Ato  runs. 
The  gamekeeper  now  slowly  emerged 
from  the  tent,  and  walked  sulkQy 
towards  the  wicket;  whenhearhTed 
there,  he  pounded  his  bat  on  the 
ground,  and  said,— 

*GiTeI  theponch,'  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  giTe  me  guard ; 
haTing  got  the  ponch,  he  proceeded 
to  turn  up  his  sleoTes,  which  he 
did  in  the  most  dehberate  manner, 
looking  scornfully  around  the  while. 
After  this  important  operation  he 
looked  the  long-stop  and  short-leg 
hard  in  the  &oe,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'If  you  catch  me  out,  I  shall  know 
you  again.' 

At  length  he  condescended  to 
look  towfffds  the  bowler— myself, 
and  nod  to  the  umpire,  to  signify 
that  the  game  misht  proceed. 

Play  was  called,  and  I  ran  up  to 
the  wicket  and  bowled  him  his  first 
ball,  but  I  was  so  conTulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  man's  solemn  pro- 
ceedings that  it  was  nearly  a  wide. 

Now,  I  am  quite  certain  he  never 
saw  the  ball  at  idl,  though  he  tried  to 
look  as  if  he  did ;  something,  how- 
ever, he  must  have  done  well,  as  the 
whole  of  his  side  called  out,  '  Well 
played,  sir!'  (It  is  always  necessary 
to  end  up  witii,  '  sir,'  it  shows  you 
know  so  much  about  it) 

The  second  ball  was  straight,  and, 
getting  up,  hit  him  on  the  hand :  he 
was  unable  to  conceal  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  pace,  never  having  been 
into  anything  but  slow  under- 
hand in  his  life  before.  I  heard  him 
say  to  himself, — 

'  Well,  I'm  blow'd,  this  'ere  caps 
cock-fighting !' 


I  saw  he  was  frightened,  and 
thought  he  meant  running:  I  was 
right,  for  the  next  ball  was  scarcely 
out  of  my  hand  before  he  started; 
and  had  the  wicket-keeper  taken  the 
ball,  he  must  have  been  stumped. 

The  whole  of  his  side  yelled  out, 
'  Well  run,  sir!'  but  they  forgot  the 
sb'p  between  the  cup  and  the  lip; 
for  the  gallant  gamekeeper,  on 
reaching  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
dropt  his  bat,  which  he  stopped  to 
pick  up,  and  long  before  he  could 
get  home,  his  wicket  was  down. 

With  the  usual  appeal,  of  'How's 
that?'  and  its  inevitable  answer, 
•  Out,'  I  threw  myself  on  the  grass, 
to  wait  for  the  next  man  and  chew 
the  cud  of  anticipated  victoiy. 

In  about  a  mmute,  thinking  time 
enough  had  been  allowed  for  another 
man  to  appear,  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  called  out  'Play,  play!'  but 
what  was  my  astonishment  on  be- 
holding the  gamekeeper  still  there ; 
so  I  said,  *Well,  sir,  aren't  you 
satisfied?'  he  didn't  deign  to  answer 
my  question,  but  looking  calmly 
round,  he  said, — 

'  Wal,  I  count  I'm  the  best  mon 
'ere,  and  I  wunt  goo  hout  come 
what  wul  for  no  mortal  man.'  A 
decision  which  his  side  vehementiy 
applauded. 

He  was  decidedly  the  best  man 
there,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  we 
gave  him  another  innings,  and  were 
ignominiously  beaten  in  conse- 
quence. 

I  meet  the  hero  of  this  story 
frequently,  but  never  dare  look  him 
in  the  face. 

I  should  imagine  a  third-rate 
prize-fighter  might  make  his  fortune 
in  the  country  by  standing  umpire : 
secure  a  good  strong  fellow  with 
some  name  as  a  boxer  to  fill  this 
post,  and  his  decisions  immediately 
become  above  suspicion.  I  well 
remember  one  Monday  morning 
receiving  i^  following  laconic 
epistle : — 

'Dear  Sir, 

'Wul  you  plai  with  us  to 
morrer  ? 

'YrObt,Servt. 
W.S. 
'  P.S.— Bill  Cleever  will  be  referee,' 
I  accepted  the  invitation  and  put 
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in  an  appearance  next  iiioruing, 
when  the  author  of  the  letter  camo 
np  to  me,  and  after  thanking  me  for 
coming,  suddenly  caught  me  by  the 
button-hole  and  whispered : — 

*  He's  come  I' 

'  Who  ri  said. 

'  Bill  Cleever/  was  the  answer. 

'  Oh !  the  umpire  V'  and  by  way 
of  keeping  up  the  conversation,  I 
added, — '  Is  he  a  good  one  ?* 

'  Ah !  that  he  is ;  there's  never  a 
man  a  their  side  as  he  can't  lick,  and 
well,  too,  if  I  tell  him.* 

*  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  hope  he  won't 
thrash  any  one  to-day.' 

'Well,  I  dunno,  he  most  in 
general  does.  A  red-headed  young 
parson  the  other  day  told  him  as 
he  give  a  man  out  unfair,  and 
said,  "he  wom't  afraid  o'no  man 
who  cheated."  *  Bless  your  'art. 
Bill  give  that  'ot  'eded  parson  bacca, 
in  about  two  minutes.  Now  I  know 
as  he's  bet  two  pots  as  you  get  forty 
runs  to  day,  so  it's  rather  orkerd, 
am'tit?' 

So  I  thought,  but  as  I  got  the 
right  number  of  runs,  the  day  passed 
off  quietly. 

In  our  country  matches  we  had 
the  same  umpire  for  a  number  of 
years ;  he  was  a  very  conscientious, 
and  often,  at  evident  pain  to  himself, 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  giving  his  landlord  out ;  as  often 
as  he  did  so,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
declaring  that  he  would  never 
stand  for  any  one  again,  though  the 
next  match  would  invariably  find 
him  at  his  post. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular  Lord 

B (the  landlord  in  question) 

had  backed  himself  to  get  twenty 
runa ;  when  he  had  scored  ten,  he 
got  in  front  of  his  wicket,  and  the 
question  was  put  to  the  umpire, — 
'How's that?'  The  old  fellow's  face 
was  a  study;  he  strode  about  in 
great  excitement,  and  at  length  gave 
his  decision  in  the  following  words  : 

Tm  very  sorry,  my  Lord— ex- 
tremely sorry — ^wouldn't  have  had 
it  happen  for  five  pounds ;  but  it's 
out,  my  Lord, — ^it's  out!* 

Then  he  went  on  to  himself: 
'  Fool  that  I  am,  I'll  never  stand  any 
more  for  any  man;  he'll  never  drain 
that  bottom  field  now.' 

Poor  old  G ,  he  was  one  of  the 


l>est  umpires  I  ever  saw,  a  very 
dilTerent  man  from  his  predecessor, 
who,  when  he  had  dined,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying : — 

*0f  course,  good  bowling  and 
batting  is  very  well  in  its  way,  and, 
with  my  assistance,  has  pulled  you 
through  many  a  hard-fought  game.' 

He  at  last  became  so  notorious 
that  we  frequently  received  chal- 
lenges, barring  him  as  umpire. 

When  the  slow-twisting  bob  first 
came  out,  it  puzzled  the  country 
cricketer  immensely,  and  well  it 
might ;  we  had  a  man  in  our  school 
eleven  who  could  twist  a  ball  nearly 
at  right  angles. 

In  our  first  country  match  he  did 
astonish  the  natives.  At  first  they 
thought  the  ball  must  have  pitched 
on  a  stone,  or  *  illock,'  as  they  call 
it;  and  were  continually  patting 
the  ground  with  their  bats :  at  last 
one  man,  turning  to  the  wicket- 
keeper,  said, — 

'I  can't  make  un  out  at  all;  it 
must  be  someut  under  the  grass,  as 
it's  quite  level  a'top.' 

'You  didn't  play  with  a  straight 
bat,  perhaps,'  suggested  the  wicket- 
keeper. 

At  this  he  looked  his  bat  over  on 
all  sides,  when  he  said, — 

'I  guv  fifteen  shillings  for  un 
yesterday,  and  if  he  baint  a  straight 
un,  dangee  if  I  dont  send  un  back.' 

I  have  often  been  very  much 
tickled  by  the  pompous  airs  that 
the  managing  man  of  a  village 
club  gives  himself  on  a  match-day. 
How  he  lays  down  the  law,  and  how 
the  men  who  get  the  ground  in 
order  fly  to  execute  his  conmiands; 
he  orders  a  tent-peg  to  be  driven  in 
half-an-inch  further  here,  and  when 
you  have  carefully  hung  up  your 
coat  for  the  day,  insists  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  tent  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ground.  Attempt  to 
remonstrate,  and  he  is  down  on  yon 
with,— 

'  Sir,  I  have  been  a  cricketer  for 
forty  years,  and  if  I  don't  under^ 
stand  these  things,  I  don't  know 
who  does;'  and  th^i  strides  off, 
with  a  smile  of  scorn  and  oonsdoos 
superiority,  to  find  some  imaginary 
fault  elsewhere,  leaving  you  to  the 
lan^ter  of  his  satelliteB  to  add  to 
your  discomfitnre. 
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Bat  the  way  in  whioh  this  gentle- 
man bows  down  before*  a  title  is 
lemarkable:  what  intellectual  capers 
he  wiU  cat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  man;  and  how  he  will  abase 
his  friends,  and  &wn  and  cringe  for 
the  sake  of  a  look. 

I  remember  a  strong  case  in 
point,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
subeiance: — 

I  was  inyited  to  play  in  a  match 
against  a  large  town,  who,  in  their 
own  idea,  were  inyincible,  and 
'  feared  no  one,'  as  their  captahi  said. 
We  consequently  took  down  the 
strongest  team  we  could  get  to- 
gether, amon^  which  was  Lord 

B w    I  amyed  rather  early,  and 

found  some  of  the  men  practising; 

Lord  B happened  to  be  batting, 

and  he  had  on  a  shirt  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  many  colours. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  tent  smoking 
a  weed,  when  the  secretary  of  the 
opposition  club,  with  whom  I  was 
shghtly  acquainted,  came  in;  we 
saluted  each  other,  and  then  the 
following  conversation  took  place : — 

'You've  got  a  very  nice  ground 
here,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  pretly 
good  condition,'  I  said. 

'  I  should  think  we  have,  sir ;  I've 
played  cricket  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  never  saw  one  to  equid 
it  yet.  I  was  up  this  morning  at 
four,  sir,  to  look  after  the  men  get- 
ting the  wicket  in  order,  sir ;  I  took 
care,  sir,  that  they  didn't  put  a  pint 
too  much  water  on;  but,1bless  you, 
cricket  isn't  what  it  was;  ifs  all 
dress—no  play  about  it;  now  just 
look  at  that  man  (pointing  to  Lord 

B ) ;  k)ok  at  his  shirt,  sir ;  if  s  a 

di^raoe  to  a  cricketing  age.' 

He  then  walked  off,  without  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  person's 
n^e  whose  dress  he  had  been 
criticising. 

I  went  up  to  Lord  B and 

asked  him  to  put  on  his  coat  and 
come  into  the  tout,  which  he  did. 
I  related  to  him  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  the 
secretary  and  myself,  and  we  laid 
our  plans  accordingly.  We  were  to 
p}  in  first,  and  the  secretaiy  having 
just  retunied,  I  introduced  him  to 

Lord  B ^  whose  shirt  was,  of 

course,  completely  hidden  by  his 
coat    The  secretary  was  all  smiles 


and  toadyism;  but  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  a  word  in,  I  said  casually, 

'By-the-by,  who  was  that  man 
in  the  flanung  shirt  you  pointed 
out  lust  now?* 

'Oh!'  he  said;  'I  don't  know, 
and  don't  care  to  know  such  an  ass; 

did  you  see  him.  Lord  B ?  if 

I  had  my  way  I'd  have  all  such 
fellows  kicked  off  the  field.' 

My  lord  never  answered  him, 
and  appeared  to  be  busied  putting 
on  a  pad,  but  I  could  see  him 
shaking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

Our  captain  now  came  up  and 
asked  some  one  to  go  in  first  with 

Lord  B :  as  they  started  for  the 

wicket,  I  said, — 

'  Won't  you  have  your  jacket  off? 
let  me  give  you  a  hand,^  and  pre- 
tended I  was  going  to  do  so,  but 
the  secretaiy  nad  anticipated  me, 
as  I  intended  he  should,  and  before 
you  could  say '  knife,'  he  had  pulled 
the  jacket  off.  The  start  of  horror 
the  poor  secretaiy  gave  on  behold- 
ing the  much-abused  shirt  was  a 
sight  to  see ;  he  attempted  a  smile, 
but  the  roar  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed the  exposure  of  the  shirt  did 
for  him  completely,  and  making 
some  excuse  about  getting  another 
ball  in  case  one  was  lost,  he  rushed 
off  the  ground  and  never  turned  up 
till  late  in  the  evening,  when  he 
came  back  a  sadder,  if  not  a  better 
man ;  all  his  bounce  gone,  and  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  foibles  of 
his  fellow-men  with  a  more  lenient 
eye. 

He  in  some  way  heard  that  I  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  hoax,  and  cut  me 
for  some  time  after^  but  I  hear  he 
tells  the  story  now  himself,  but  with 
this  addition— that  he  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  merely  entered 
into  the  joke  to  sell  me. 

In  one  of  our  village-matehes 
our  best  man  had  just  come  out, 
having  made  a  long  score  (some 
kind  friend  had  run  him  out). 

The  next  man  to  go  inwasa  com- 
mon labourer,  a  very  good,  steady 
fellow.  He  seemed  very  much 
struck  with  the  last  man's  bat, 
which  was  quite  an  ordinary  village 
bat,  with  a  good  thick  blade,  and 
probably  weighing  about  four 
pounds. 

With  some  hesitation  and  in  the 
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following  words  ho  asked  for  tho 
loan  of  it : — 

'  Wull  you  lend  me  yonr  bat,  sir, 
as  I  see  it  'angs  back,  and  wun't 
knock  em  up  T 

The  gentleman  immediately  of- 
fered it  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
assured  him,  that  it  would  '  knock 
em  up  if  it  wern't  held  right ;  but 
this  the  borrower  evidently  thought 
wasn't  quite  true. 

He  was  a  very  nervous  man,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  '  a  drop  of 
fiununit  to  keep  his  spirits  up.*  At 
that  instant  the  waiter  appeared 
with  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and 
some  brandy  for  the  last  man,  who 
immediately  offered  it  to  the  poor 
fellow,  saying,— 

'Oh!  pray  take  some  of  this, 
sir!' 

The  effect  of  a  lively  bottle  of 
soda-water  on  a  man  who  has  never 
tasted,  or  perhaps  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  may  bo 
easily  imagined;  he  took  a  couple 


of  mouthsfuU  before  he  know  what 
it  was,  and  then  hiccupped  most 
violently ;  upon  being  pressed  to 
take  some  more,  he  said,  *No, 
tliankee '  —  hiccup  — '  no,  .thankee, 
sir,'— hiccup — *  that  dew  make  1 
gulp  so  blarmly ;'  and  he  went  on. 

M)h !  lor,  oh  lor,  what  shall  I  do, 
that's  a  bustin'  on  me  up,  and  now 
that's  a  coming  out  o'  my  nose  and 
eyes  scandalous.' 

I  am  sure  no  one  had  the  slightest 
idea  that  it  would  have  such  an 
effect  on  him ;  however,  ho  was  so 
bad  that  we  wore  obhged  to  send 
him  home.  He  told  a  friend  of  liis 
next  morning  that  'the  back  of 
his  head  were  a  fliin  off  all  right, 
and  his  toes  they  seem  to  be  a 
disappearin*  off  his  feet  a'  most' 

I  have  written  this  paper  from 
old  memoranda,  and  could  continue 
it  to  great  length;  but  having 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
whole  thing,  I  humbly  take  my 
leave. 


Drftwn  by  Paul  Gray.] 


MY   DAKLINO   DOWN    BY    THE    SKA. 


[8m  the  PowB. 
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MY  DAELING  DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

OH,  Breeze !  yoa  are  bbinng  her  bonny  brown  cutIb, 
Bear  her  a  message  from  me ; 
Whisper  my  name  to  the  dearest  of  girls. 
My  Darling  down  there  by  the  sea  I 

Twinkling  in  sunlight,  the  nmnberless  wayes 

Leap  as  you  skim  o'er  their  breasts ; 
White  as  the  snowflakes  when  black  winter  raves. 

The  foamwreaths  that  danoe  on  their  crests. 

Swans  in  the  sether,  the  soft  dondlets  sail 

Slow  through  the  deeps  oyerhead : 
Slow  the  grey  galls  with  a  whistle  and  wail 

Slide  on  the  *  pinions  wide-spread. 

Slope  the  warm  sands  to  the  ocean  immense. 

Bend  the    ist  heavens  above. 
Seeming  to  quiver,  the  blue's  so  intense, 

(Thus  my  heart  trembles  to  love  I) 

Bound  then,  oh.  Breeze!  on  your  mission  away  I 

Bend  every  mast  as  you  go. 
Wet  every  bellying  sail  with  salt  spn^ ; 

Bound,  Breeze  of  Ocean,  and  bbw ! 

Over  the  billows,  that  foam  as  you  pass. 

Over  the  stretch  of  bright  sand. 
On!  to  the  cliff  where  the  flowers  and  the  grass 

Nod  you  a  welcome  to  land. 

Then,  happy  Breeze,  with  her  bonny  brown  curls 

Toying— more  happy  than  me ! — 
WhiiE^  my  name  to  the  dearest  of  girls. 

My  Darling  down  there  by  the  sea  I 

I  am  a  prisoner,  immured  here  in  town, 

WearOy  day  after  day; 
But  I  dream  of  my  love  on  the  bright  breezy  down 

Who  is  thinking  of  me  &r  away. 

Whisper  my  name  then— but  once  and  no  more- 
Low,  as  the  bloom-buried  bee 

Murmurs  his  hymn  as  he  gathers  his  store,— 
To  one  who  is  thinking  of  me;— 

Whisper  my  name  as  she  sits  on  the  shore. 
My  Darling  down  there  by  the  sea  1 

H. 
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*  FAITHFUL  AND  TEUE/ 

By  thb  AiTraoB  of  '  Grasp  your  Nettle.' 


PART  III. 


BY  no  possible  mercantile  trans- 
action short  of  selling  the 
Hall  '  and  entiiring  the  lodge  at  the 
gates/  as  Mrs.  8t.  John  nsed  to 
add  spitcfally,  could  the  Fenton 
family  see  how  the  debts  were  to  be 
met;  or  lather,  how  Mr.  Himters 
loan  was  to  1^  repaid ;  for  nothing 
clso  was  pressing,  thongh  much  was 
owing.  The  estate  was  heavily 
mortgaged  already,  and  would  do 
little  more  than  cover  its  own 
shame  even  if  sold;  unless  it  was 
sold  at  a  fancy  price.  Mr.  St.  John 
had  been  imfortunate  in  some 
mining  transactions ;  he  called  it 
being  badly  hit;  and  his  private 
means,  which  had  once  been  very 
fair,  had  gone  to  mere  rags  and 
tatters.  Mr.  Fenton  himself  had 
never  been  careful  about  money; 
but  had  always  spent  a  penny  more 
than  his  shilling,  using  his  fortune 
a  little  too  royally,  if  pleasantly,  both 
for  pridej  and  sense ;  so  that  things 
did  really  look  very  awkward  for 
them,  unless  Mr.  Hunter  could  be 
brought  to  relent,  or  Georgie  be 
made  to  concede :  neither  of  which 
two  contingencies  seemed  Ukely  to 
happen.  And  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Pike  wrote  letters  of  accumula- 
tive harshness,  and  the  spht  between 
the  two  houses  was  widening  into  a 
gulf  which  soon,  not  even  Georgie, 
as  the  Curtius,  would  be  able  to  fill 
np.  In  the  midst  of  which  dis- 
comfort of  circumstance  and  feeling 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  a  grand  ball  to  all 
the  gentry  round,  and  to  some 
that  were  not  gentry ;  but  not,  of 
course,  including  the  Fentons ;  his 
quarrel  with  whom  had  been  the 
standard  subject  of  gossip  for  the 
whole  dreary  winter  month  during 
which  it  had  lasted. 

Yet  a  Brough  Bridge  ball  with- 
out pretty  Georgie  Fenton  was 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out— the  summer  without 
flowers— the  winter  without  Christ- 
mas. It  was  not  like  a  Brough 
Bridge  party  at  all,  said  many  of 
the  young  men,  stalking  through 


the  rooms  discontentedly,  and 
fc<^ling  personally  ill-used  by  her 
omission.  But  if  the  entertain- 
ment fell  flat  and  dead  in  the  minds 
of  many,  it  was  brisk  enough  to 
sknder  Miss  Annie  Tumbull,  who, 
now  that  '  the  Fenton  girl '  as  she 
styled  Georgie,  was  definitively 
shelved,  seemed  to  think  her  chanco 
of  the  Hunterian  greenhouses  and 
vineries  not  so  very  bad  after  all. 
Both  she  emd  Miss  La  Jeune  knew 
by  heart  that  often-neglected  truth, 
that  the  best  moment  to  strike  ia 
during  a  relx)und,  and  that  a  man's 
heart  is  never  so^easy  to  win  as  when 
he  has  just  been  rejected  by  another. 
And  they  put  in  practice  what  they 
knew.  By  the  end  of  the  evening 
they  had  advanced  their  chanco 
many  stages  on  the  way  to  cer- 
tainfy ;  and  they  saw  that,  with  a 
few  more  strokes,  the  iron  which 
had  been  so  long  impervious  to 
their  blows  would  take  just  the 
shape  they  wished.  Others  thought 
so  too ;  for  Mr.  Hunter  made  him- 
self quite  conspicuous  by  his  [atten- 
tions  to  Miss  Annie,  he  being  ono 
of  those  crafty  pachyderms  who, 
even  when  they  are  wounded,  never 
turn  their  soft  side  to  the  world, 
but  present  only  impenetrable 
hides  and  jointed  plates  of  armour 
which  not  the  sharpest  eyes  can 

Sierce  through— a  man  to  stare 
own  eagles  in  his  quiet  stolid  way, 
and  to  let  foxes  eat  into  his  vitals 
without  a  cry. 

And  when  the  Fentons  heard  all 
about  the  ball,  which  they  did  from 
half  a  dozen  good-natured  friends, 
and  were  told  how  Mr.  Hunter  had 
opened  it  with  Miss  Tumbull,  and 
had  danced  with  her  every  oUier 
dance — such  a  marked  thmg  you 
know,  and  really  quite  insultang  to 
the  other  ladies!  only  that  ho 
dancing  so  badly  no  one  cared,  ex- 
cept for  the  mere  look  of  the  thing ; 
and  how  he  had  taken  her  down  to 
supper  before  all  the  dowagers,  old 
Lady  Scratchley  <  and  all,  saying 
quite  loud,  that  beauty  was  before 
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age  inlhis  ^yos— and  had  toasted 
her  as  the  beaniy  of  Brongh  Bridge 
and  the  belle  of  the  ball,  when  he 
and  the  other  gentlemen  had  made 
hatoo  with  the  remnants ;— and 
when  the  same  good-natcuiBd  friends, 
seeing  from  which  quarter  the  wind 
was  setting,  were  imanimoas  in 
thar  praises  of  Miss  Annie's  beauty 
and  Miss  Annie's  grace,  and  Miss 
Annie's  lady-like  manners,  and  her 
dignity  and  aristocratic  appearance, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  then 
Mrs.  St.  John  felt  that  the  Fenton 
fEunily  vessel  wAS  really  shiking, 
and  tiiat  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  save  it. 

The  shipwreck  seemed  none  the 
less  imminent  when,  about  a  week 
s^ler  the  party,  Miss  Le  Jeune  and 
her  niece  called  at  the  Hall  with 
that  unmistakable  afr  and  manner 
of  success  which  tell  of  a  woman's 
triumph. 

'  We  were  sorry  you  were  not 
at  Mr.  Hunter's  the  other  night,' 
began  Miss  Annie  with  the  most 
a&ble  manner  and  in  her  sweetest 
voice :  she  had  a  great  many  manners 
and  voices  too. 

'  I  hear  it  was  a  pleasant  evening,' 
answered  Mrs.  Si  John  curtly. 

'Oh,  delightfrd!  the  most  de- 
lightftil  evening  I  have  ever  had !' 
cried  Miss  Annie  enthusiastically. 
'I  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Hunter^s 
house  had  such  capabilities  of 
beauty.' 

'It  is  a  capital  house,'  said 
Georgie,  when  her  sister,  disdaining 
a  reply,  took  to  knitting  her  zebra 
sofo-cover  with  portentous  energy, 
'and^^has  plenty  of  room  for  all 
kinds  of  beautifying.' 

She  meant  simply  what  she  said, 
that  the  space  was  so  large  you 
could  do  what  you  liked  in, it;  but 
Miss  Annie  told  Mr.  Hunter,  fin 
good  Mih  too  that  she  was  re- 
peating the  sentiment  if  a  little 
confrismg  the  words,  that  Miss 
i^nton  had  said,  when  she.  Miss 
Annie,  had  praised  his  house,  that 
'there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  though  it  was  a  large 
place.'  And  as  Mr.  Hunter  was 
proud  of  his  house,  and,  like  many 
men  who  calculate  the  akistio  value 
of  A  pntthase  hf  its  money  cost,  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  his  taste  which 


he  believed  to  be  superior  to  most 
men's,  poor  little  Georgie's  reported 
sarcasm  did  not  help  to  make  things 
sweeter  between  them. 

'Tou  should  have  been  there^ 
Miss  Eenton,'  continued  Miss  Annie : 
'  why  were  you  not  ?  I  was  looking 
for  yon  all  the  evening,  and  made 
so  sure  you  would  come  i' 

'  We  were  not  asked,'  said  Georgie 
smiling:  she  smiled  at  Miss  Annie's 
transparent  fi&lsehood. 

'Not  asked?  Why  not?  Why 
pou ,'  emphasized  a  little  satirically, 
*  were  always  such  a  very  great 
favourite  of  Mr.  Hunter's!  what 
have  you  been  dohig  to  get  out  of 
fiivour?' 

Miss  Annie's  eyes  were  called 
grey;  but  they  were  of  the  kind 
which  become  sea-green  under  the 
influence  of  certain  emotions ;  and 
they  were  green  now. 

'There  have  been  some  painful 
matters  between  Mr.  Fenton  and 
us,'  said  little  Georgie ;  '  and  as  he 
is  angry  with  us,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  he  would  ask  us.  I  thought 
every  one  in  the  place  knew  that  he 
had  cut  us,'  she  added,  iti  her  turn 
looking  straight  into  Miss  Turn- 
bull's  face. 

'And  we  always  thought  you 
were  to  be  mistress  of  The  0^,' 
said  that  lady,  maliciotisly.  'How 
strangely  things  turn  out  in  this 
life!' 

•Yes,' said  Georgie;  'but  it  would 
have  been  more  strange  if  I  had 
ever  been  mistress  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
house.' 

Miss  Annie  gave  a  little  laugh. 
She  thought  so  too,  now.  'There 
might  be  worse  fates,'  she  said, 
smoothing  the  back  of  her  glove, 
and  looking  down  demurely. 

'A  great  many,'  said  Georgie 
frankly;  *to  be  mistress  of  such 
a  place  as  that  would  be  a  most 
enviable  position  to  most  women.' 

'Oh!  then,  it  is  the  man  you 
dislike!'  cried  Miss  Annie,  looming 
up,  her  eyes  very  green  indeed,  and 
her  face  in  a  manner  radiant  with 
malice. 

'  I  did  not  say  so,'  answered  little 
Georgie  firmly:  'I  never  said  I 
disliked  Mr.  Hunter,  because  I  do 
not;  but  we  may  like  a  friend  most 
sincerely    and   yet    not   wish   to 
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marry  him.  People  never  scorn  to 
think  that  possible/  she  continued 
warmly.  '  You  are  accused  of  |)er- 
sonal  dislike  so  soon  as  you  will  not 
marry  any  one,  no  matter  what  your 
reason:  as  if  one  could  marry  all 
the  people  one  likes  as  friends  and 
acquaintances!*  she  added,  arching 
her  eyebrows  as  was  her  pretty 
trick  when  excited. 

'Well,  Miss  Fenton,  don't  be 
angry,'  answered  Miss  Annie  just  a 
triHe  insolently.  '  I  am  sure  I  had 
no  intention  of  exciting  or  dis- 
pleasing you.  You  are  always  so 
excitable— it  is  such  a  pity  T 

Georgie  laughed.  She  was  too 
good-tempered  to  take  ofience ;  be- 
sides, she  was  not  really  excitable. 
She  had  only  a  vehement  manner 
sometimes — not  often. 

'  Good-bye,  then,'  said  the  ladies, 
aunt  and  niece,  rising  to  take  leave. 
'  Grood  morning,  Mrs.  St.  John,'  con- 
tinued Miss  Le  Jeune, '  and  do  not 
be  very  much  surprised  if  you 
should  hear  something  more  par- 
ticular some  day  soon,'  with  an  arch 
glance  to  where  Miss  Annie  stood 
twisting  her  muff. 

*  Oh,  aunt  V  said  Miss  Annie ;  but 
she  did  not  blush,  though  she  sim- 
pered. 

*l*m  sure  I  don't  know  about 
hearing  anything  particular,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  St  John  tartly.  'I  hope 
it  won't  be  anything  disgraceful  if 
we  do — thaf  8  all !' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Le 
Jeune,' said  Georgie  good-naturedly, 
'  and  when  we  are  told  officially  that 
we  may,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  con- 
gratulate yon  most  heartily!'  and 
she  looked  the  heartiness  she  spoke 
of: 

'  What  a  fool  you  are,  Georginal' 
said  her  sister,  when  they  were  alone. 

'Aunt,  I  cannot  make  that  ^1 
out  I  Is  she  a  simpleton  ?'  said  Miss 
ijmle,  when  they  also  were  alone. 

'I  can,  my  dear:  she  is  in  love 
with  some  one  else/  answered  Miss 
Le  Jeune. 

'  Bat  who  can  it  be,  aunt?  There 
is  no  one  in  the  place  to  fall  in  love 
with — except  Mr.  Hunter/  said  Miss 
Annie.  But  the  saving  clause  a 
little  dragged,  as  if  it  bad  been 
forced  out  by  reflection. 

'Perhaps  it  is  with  Mr.  Dunn,  or 


Adolphus  Globb/  ^liss  Le  Jeuno 
answered.  '  But  whoever  it  is,  sho 
is  in  lovo  with  some  one,  you  may 
be  sure.* 

Fortunately  for  Georgie  neither  of 
them  remembered  the  ex- secretary, 
or  connected  that  drive  in  the  dog- 
cart with  the  present  rejection  of 
the  iron-merchant's  hand  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Fenton  family. 

Kuin,  indeed !  for  now  there  was 
no  reprieve  possible.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  been  stnick,  and  well  struck 
too — struck  home,  while  the  iron 
was  fiery  hot  with  indignation — 
and  he  had  yielded  to  the  blows 
and  been  hanmiered  into  the  shape 
desired.  Suddenly  he  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  of  Miss  Turn- 
bull's  manifold  perfections;  he  be- 
came quite  a  convert  to  the  doctrine 
of  blood  as  exemplified  in  her  birtli 
and  condition — he,  the  son  of  a  day- 
labourer  in  the  mines,  whose  highc^ 
post  had  been  captain  of  the  mine ! — 
he,  the  despiser  of  all  the  my-lords 
that  ever  Uved,  in  favour  of  the  self- 
made  men  shaping  the  coarse  clay 
of  their  own  fortunes  by  their  own 
hands !  Also  at  the  same  time  he 
found  out  that  auburn  hair  and 
green-grey  eyes  were  f&i  more  beau- 
tiful than  chestnut  hair  and  dark- 
blue  eyes ;  that  Miss  Le  Jeune  was 
worth  a  dozen  Mrs.  St  Johns ;  that 
Miss  Annie  Tumbull  put  Miss 
Fenton  in  the  shade  in  everything 
— mind,  manners,  appearance,  and 
character;  in  a  word,  he  formally 
recanted  his  professions  of  faith  to 
little  Georgie  by  making  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  Miss  Annie,  which  was 
accepted  without  even  the  pretence 
of  blushing. 

.  Accepted  and  rendered  irrevocable 
by  the  grand  ceremony  which  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  not  two 
months  after  that  tremendous  snow- 
storm when  Charley  Dunn  and 
Louisa  Globb  had  called  at  the  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  had  stayed  to  dine 
and  make^love  to  Georgie  after.  The 
whole  thing  was  rather  too  hurried, 
perhaps,  for  true  aristocratic  dig- 
nity; and  in  its  very  haste  expresised 
both  Mr.  Hunter's  feverish  dissatis- 
faction with  himself  and  his  dread 
of  reflection ;  and  Miss  Le  Jenne's 
dread,  on  her  side,  lest  some  unto- 
ward accident  should  occur  even  at 
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the  eleventh  hour  to  pzeyent  pen- 
nUesB  niece  Annie  from  becoming 
Mi&  Samuel  Harmer  Hunter  and 
the  mistreBS  of  The  Oaks  after  alL 

And  now  what  could  the  Fenton 
iamily  do  but  bow  their  heads  to 
the  inexorable  decree  of  fate  and 
marriage,  and  die  decentW  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  great  statue  of  debt  as 
social  BomebodieB    henceforth   re- 
duced   to    mere   ghosts?     Their 
funeral  h^mm  was  sung  in  noisy 
fifwhion  enough— set  to  the  jarring 
chords  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
when  he  put  up  the  old  Hall  for 
sale,  and  Mr.  Hunter  became  its 
purchaser  for  a  sum  not  quite  two- 
thirds  its  real  Talue ;  whiSa  all  the 
neighbourhood  swept  through  the 
desecrated  rooms,  and  chafiered  for 
predoufl  relics.    Fortunately,  they 
saved   enough  out  of  the  wreck 
to  give  them  a  small   means  of 
Hying;   'better    than    the  work- 
liouse,  but  only  just  better/  said 
Mrs.  Si  John;  and  indeed  two  hun- 
dred a  year  to  the  past  owner  of 
the  Hall  wit^  its  park  and  pleasant 
crofts,  its  eonserVatory  and  pretty 
model  cottages,  its  gardens^  seduo- 
tiye  shrubberies,  gay  glass  houses, 
and  all  the  other  charms  of  an 
English  country  estate,  was  little 
short  of  beggary— a  pittance  barely 
lifting  them  aboye  actual  staryation, 
as  it  seemed  to  them.     So  this  was 
where  Georgie's  motto  had  landed 
her ;  and  out  of '  Faithful  and  True ' 
was  spelled  the  &11  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  houses  in  or  about 
Brough  Bridge,  But  though  gneyed 
and  cast  down,  and  sometimes  a 
little  bewildered,  Georgie  had  never 
wavered,  and  never  fm  the  sacrifice 
ill  bestowed.    '  He  will  surely  come 
back  to  me,'  she  used  to  say  to  her- 
self.   'God  win  preserve  his  life  for 
ma,  and  I  know  that  he  will  keep 
his  fiuth  untouched  r 

This  change  of  fortune  brought 
with  it  other  changes  in  thefiunuy; 
for  Mr.  and  Mr&  St.  John,  no  longer 
finding  their  account  in  home 
housekeeping,  went  off  into  the 
world  to  try  what  fortune  would 
come  to  them  through  a  woman's 
shrewishness  and  a  man's  supine- 
ness:  and  Georgie  and  heroldfiither 
were  left  alone.  Which  was  just  the 
bast  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
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peoed  to  them:  it  brought  them 
nearer  together  when  lova  was  their 
cmly  consolation ;  and,  strange  as  it 
seemed,  the  old  man  was  happier 
now  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life  before.  For  Georgie,  doing 
what  she  could  to  repair  the  mia- 
chief  she  had  caused,  devoted  her- 
self to  him  with  all  the  intensify  of 
her  nature,  careful  only  that  his 
last  daysshould  be  calm  and  l^essed, 
and  full  of  the  truest  dignity  and 
sweetest  solace. 

The  Brough  Bridge  people  stood 
bravely  by  their  deooeed  princes. 
True,  they  were  toaoies,  as  all  are 
who  are  poor  and  worldly  both ;  but 
thev  were  also  anstocratio,  and  lojsl 
to  tneir  leaders  even  wh^  in  exde. 
Tiilffl  devotees  to  whom  the  muti- 
lated torso  is  still  the  god,  tiiey  re- 
OQgnised  the  glory  of  the  Fenton 
past  in  the  respect  which  they  paid 
to  the  Fenton  present  Tt^  car- 
riages that  used  to  come  sweeping 
up  that  bold  curve  before  the  HaU 
wmdowB  now  drew  meekly  by  the 
little  gate  which  led  into  the  small 
cottage-garden;  and  it  became  a 
j>oint  of  honour  with  them  all  to 
mclude  'little  Georgie'  in  every 
matter  of  gaie^  set  (m  foot.  The 
same  pec^e  loouced  nmilingly  on  Mr. 
and  ]£*s.  Hunter,  of  course :  no  one 
thought  of  making  the  Fenton  fedl  a 
party  question— not  even  Charley 
bann,  who  had  folt  it  as  keenly  as  if 
it  had  happened  to  his  own  sister ; 
but  though  they  looked  smilingly, 
and  calculated  the  dances  and  the 
suppers  and  the  good  dinners  and 
the  arohery-meetmgs,  and  all  the 
other  pleasures  emanating  from  the 
new  inmates  of  the  Hall  as  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  little  puritanical 
sincerity,  yet  the  retired  inm-mer- 
chant  lost  more  real  popularity  by 
his  conduct  to  the  Fentons  than 
he  would  ever  regain  if  he  stayed 
for  generations  at  Brough  Bridge. 
And  he  knew  this,  too;  and  so  did 
Miss  Le  Jeune  and  Mrs.  Hunter.  A 
country  place  is  one  huge  Dioiiy- 
sins'  ear,  and  even  whispem  are 
carried  on  the  heads  of  the  waving 
com,  or  on  the  breath  of  the  evening 
wind;  and  that  Midas  has  ass's  ears 
is  known  to  all  the  soesiiw  for 
miles  round— and  to  MioM  hunself 
— ^if  tdd  only  to  the  eglantine  in  the 
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hedges  or  to  the  clouds  in  the  sky. 
For  which  reason  he  hated  (or 
thought  he  hated,  which  answered 
the  same  purpose)  Utile  Georp:ie 
and  her  fatter  with  increased  inten- 
sity, and  never  let  slip  an  opportu- 
nity when  he  might  hurt  her,  and 
so  turn  the  arrow  in  his  own  woiuid 
dexterously.  But  she,  comfort<Kl  by 
her  patient  duties,  secure  in  her 
love,  and  not  ill  at  ease  in  her  con- 
science, bore  everything  with  un- 
rujffled  equanimity,  and  did  not 
envy  Annie  Tumbull  either  her^hus- 
band  or  her  grand  home,  knowing 
so  surely  what  greater  grace  would 
be  hers  in  the  days  to  come^ — ^know- 
ing the  reward  of  constancy  and  the 
triumph  of  faith  that  would  justify 
her  to  the  world,  as  she  had  been 
already  justified  to  her  own  soul. 

Months  passed.  The  seasons  blos- 
somed, and  ripened,  and  waned; 
winter  came  a^in,  and  after  winter 
the  spring,  and  then  the  blooming 
summer,  and  then  autumn  time,  and 
winter  once  more.  Little  Georgie's 
girlhood,  like  the  spring  time,  came 
up  to  its  loveliest  culmination  and 
then  passed  into  the  summer  of 
mature  womanhood;  but  still  no 
lover  came  back  from  over  the  seas 
to  me^e  her  his  wife,  and  still  her 
life  was  fed  on  hope  alone.  People 
said  she  would  be  an  old  maid — oh ! 
she  was  certain  to  be  one,  unless  she 
would  marry  Charley  Dunn  at  last, 
as  a  reward  for  his  many  years  of 
devotion;  but  as  for  any  one  else — 
then  there  was  an  expressive  shrug 
— poor  Georgie  Fenton !  her  day  was 
gone  by,  and  such  a  sweet  pretty 
creature  as  she  was  once,  too! 
Charley  Dunn,  however,  'didn't 
do,'  somehow;  and  Georgie  re- 
mained single  at  the  little  cottage, 
devoted  to  her  father,  and  wearing 
always  that  same  sweet  look  of  in- 
ward content  which  had  become 
habitual  to  her  since  their  iall. 
StrangOi  was  it  not,  that  she  should 
be  so  nappy  under  ruin? 

The  old  father  at  last  began  to 
droop,  and  Georgie  was  soon  to  be 
alone.  It  was  in  the  autimm  time, 
when  the  days  are  short  and  gloomy, 
and  the  nights  are  long  and  doll, 
and  when  loneliness  is  as  bad  as 
actual  suffering.  Tet  this  trial,  too, 
Georgie  had  to  undergo.  Her  father 


died  just  aq  the  winter  set  in ;  and 
henceforth  her  hearth  was  unshared 
and  her  house  was  empty.  She  suf- 
fered, too,  in  income ;  for  the  old 
man,  true  to  his  habitual  indolence, 
made  no  will— would  make  none— 
and  the  two  sisters  shared  the  pro- 
perty between  them,  each  having 
about  a  hundred  a  year,  the  one  for 
her  private  pocket-money,  the  other 
for  her  maintenance.  And  then  it 
was  that  Georgie  had  her  second 
'  eUgible '  offer  in  the  person  of  tho 
newly-appointed  vicar  of  the  parish, 
a  young  and  very  estimable  man, 
whom  also  she  refused  for  the  sake 
of  that  shadowy  love  of  hers  over  tho 
seas  among  the  barbarians,  whose 
faith  she  believed  in  as  in  the  sun- 
shine of  to-morrow,  and  whose  lovo 
was  dearer  to  her  than  her  life. 
'  Faithful  and  True  *— no !  she  would 
never  forget  Eoger  Lewin's  motto ! 

Georgie's  hxmdred  a-year  was,  of 
course,  at  her  own  absolute  disposal . 
It  was  little  enough  to  live  on, 
but  with  care  and  good  manage- 
ment it  did  pretty  well ;  better  in  the 
country  where  she  was  known,  than 
in  a  town  among  strangers,  whore 
she  would  be  judged  according  to 
her  means  only.  The  capital  was 
in  the  funds,  yielding  the  standard 
throe  and  a-half  per  cent;  and  more 
than  one  adviser  counselled  her  to 
sell  out,  and  invest  in  something 
more  lucrative ;  and  not  a  few  coun- 
selled her  to  speculate  boldly — not 
wildly,  but  with  judgment  and  in- 
sight; advising  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  stockbroker  herself,  and  knew 
all  the  mysteries  of  settling-day, 
and  time-bargains,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  Capel  Court  stags,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  instead  of  being: 
a  little  ignorant  country  goose,  who 
never  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
even  the  art  and  science  of  banking. 
For  a  long  time  she  turned  a  d^ 
ear  to  everything  proposed;  but, 
not  being  obstinate  save  on  one 
point,  she  finally  yielded,  and  gave 
a  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  St  John 
for  the  sale  of  her  three  thousand 
pounds,  he  having  promised  her  in 
a  memorable  letter  always  rising  up 
in  judgment  against  him,  that  it 
should  be  invested  in  a  mortg^age 
he  had  handy,  giving  her,  at  five 
per  cent.,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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goands  o-yoar,  instead  of  only  a 
midred  and  five.  Georgie  thought 
the  odd  forty-five  wonld  be  very 
welcome;  and  she  knew  that  mort- 
gages were  as  safe  as  consols;  so 
she  thanked  her  brother-in-law  for 
his  kindness^sold  out  her  store,  and 
sat  down  to  her  lonely  dinner,  quite 
rich  in  anticipation. 

Mr.  St  John  took  her  money; 
and  *did  not  invest  it  in  the  mort- 
gage. With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  bought  some  shares  in 
a  foreign  mine  which  was  to  make 
every  one*s  fortune,  really  thinking 
that  he  had  thereby  secured  Georgie 
a  handsome  independence  for  life. 
Stephen  St  John  was  one  of  those 
f eatiier-headed  men  who  never  learn 
wisdom  from  experience,  and  who 
are  for  ever  twistmg  Atlantic  cables 
out  of  sea-sand. 

The  consequences  so  £Mally  sure 
to  ensue  to  all  women  who  specu- 
late at  first  hand  or  second,  came 
to  Georgie.  The  foreign  mines, 
after  raising  an  enormous  sum 
from  English  n)eculators,  suddenly 
collapsed;  and  Georgie,  and  Mr. 
St  John  himself,  and  all  others 
who  had  trusted  in  them,  woke  up 
one  morning  to  irreparable  disaster. 
It  waa  as  if  the  dykes  had  broken 
loose  in  the  night ;  or  Solway  Moss 
had  again  suddenly  marched  forth, 
pouring  stones  and  mud  and  ruin 
over  their  whole  estates.  So  now 
surely  the  cup  was  full,  and  '  Faith- 
ful and  True  ^  was  tiie  asp  round  its 
edge — a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp,  lead- 
ing her  by  fidse  likeness  of  warmth 
and  light  through  nothing  but 
swamps  and  quagmires  I 

She  was  ruined:  more  hopelessly 
than  even  when  Mr.  Hunter  sent  off 
his  angry  letter  of  instructions  to 
Mr.  Pili^ — than  even  when  the 
old  Hall  was  put  up  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  knocked  down 
to  her  rejected  lover  at  two-thirds 
its  real  valua  For  a  moment  she 
felt  stunned,  and  a  little  sick,  when 
she  read  Mr.  St  John's  letter.  The 
world  looked  so  large,  and  blank, 
and  dark  to  her!— and  yet  she  had 
to  go  out  into  it,<«nd  mske  her  way 
through  its  desolation  as  she  best 
could.  Earnestly  she  desired  to 
remain  at  Brough  Bridge;  but  by 
what  magic  process  to  get  her  living 


out  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  poorly- 
dowried place?  Theattempt seemed 
very  hopeless;  and  yet  it  must  be 
made ;  for  she  must  live  by  work  if 
she  would  not  starve  in  idleness. 
She  had  but  one  resource :  few  wo* 
men  havelmore,  or  other — she  could 
teach.  At  least  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  for  she  had  been  well 
taught  herself;  and  there  were  a 
few  young  creatures  about  whose 
minds  wanted  training  such  as 
she  perhaps  could  supply  as  well 
as  another:  and  specially  there  were 
Mr.  Hunter's  two  children  at  the 
Hall— the  one  a  girl  of  seven,  and 
the  other  a  boy  of  five— who  would 
come  under  her  hand  very  welL  So 
Georgie  had  some  circulars  printed, 
in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  Miss 
Fenton  would  engage  herself  as  in- 
structress in  all  nuumer  of  arts  and 
sciences;  to  all  requiring  her  ser- 
vices, ,at  so  much  a  week :  by  no 
means  too  high  terms,  poor  Georgie  1 
These  circulars  she  sent  to  all  the 
people  round  about;  and,  among 
others,  to  'Mrs.  Samuel  Harmer 
Hunter  *  (the  lady  liked  all  her  names 
to  be  used), 'The  Hall.' 

'I  heuxl  she  was  ruined,' said  Mr. 
Hunter  morosely.  He  was  seldom 
anything  but  morose,  especiaUy  to 
his  wife. 

'  And  I  suppose  that  is  why  you 
have  been  in  such  a  dreadfal  tem- 
per these  last  few  days,'  retorted  his 
wife,  whose  soul  had  never  shaken 
off  its  jealoufi^,  nor  her  eyes  deaied 
themselves  of  their  sea-green. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been 
particularly  disagreeable,'  said  Mr. 
Hunter  with  a  sneer.  '  I  know  too 
well  by  this  time  that  I  am  always 
disagreeable  to  you,  Mrs.  Hunter, 
whatever  mood  I  may  be  in.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  you  are  not  a 
bad  guesser,'  said  Mrs.  Hunter  with 
an  unpleasant  lau^h.  'You  are 
becoming  quite  brilliant  in  your  old 
age  I' 

Then  she  went  to  her '  davenport,' 
and  without  more  words,  or  any- 
thing like  consultation  with  her 
husband,  wrote  off  to  Miss  Fenton 
a  cold  ofiGar  of  an  engagement  for 
three  days  in  the  week  only,  to 
teach  her  two  children  all  they 
ought  to  know. 

Georgie  quivered  a  litUe  when 
8  a 
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she  received  this  note.  She  had 
never  been  on  visiting  terms  with 
the  Hunters  since  their  marriage; 
and  of  late  scarcely  on  bowing  terms. 
As  time  wore  on,  Mr.  ilunter  ha^l 
become  more  and  more  severe 
against  her ;  her  every  trial  ei^ming 
not  to  soften,  bnt  to  anger  and  in- 
flame him ;  thinking,  with  as  mnch 
bitterness  ;a8  wonnclod  self-love,  of 
the  fine  position  she  had  thrown 
away  for  a  disgraceful  fancy,  and 
of  the  insult  she  had  oflfered  him  in 
her  rejection  and  most  shameful 
preference.  Which  showed  that  at 
least  the  hurt  of  love  remained,  if 
of  a  soured  and  heated  kind,  not 
even  skinned  over  with  pity  or  for- 
giveness. But  painful  as  it  was  to 
her  to  go  to  the  Hall  under  any 
circumstances — doubly  painful  un- 
der the  present— it  would  not  do  to 
let  sentiment  and  feeling  interfere 
with  her  life,  thought  Georgie;  so 
she  buckled  on  her  armour,  and 
answered  Mrs.  Hunter  in  her  own 
form,  accepting  the  engagement 
proffered,  and  proposing  to  begin 
next  Monday :  it  was  now  Friday. 

'  I  have  engaged  that  Miss  Fenton 
to  teach  the  children/  said  Mrs. 
Hunter  contemptuously  tossing 
G^eorgie's  note  to  her  husband.  He 
took  it  with  almost  a  start ;  but  so 
easily  suppressed  that  Mrs.  Hunter 
saw  only  a  certain  quickness  of 
movement,  which  might  have  been 
mere  rudeness  or  gaucherie  of  man- 
ner— ^^  snatching  like  a  monkey,'  as 
she  phrased  .it :  '  I  suppose  she  is 
capable  of  teaching  them  the  rudi- 
ments,' she  added,  even  more  offen- 
sively. 

'I  should  say  better  than  their 
mother,'  retorted  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
had  passed  into  the  phase  of  utter 
disbelief  in  any  virtue,  quality,  or 
acquirement  whatever  of  his  wife's. 

'Of  course  you  think  sol'  said 
Mrs.  Hunter  with  her  unpleasant 
laugh.  '  What  a  pity  it  was  she  did 
not  reciprocate  your  high  esteem !' 

And  tiien  they  betook  themselvee 
to  their  daily  occupation  of  jangling, 
which  they  followed  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  their  bread  depended  on 
its  continuance  for  a  given  time  un- 
checked. 

The  day  of  trial  oame;  and 
Georgie  ^went  to  the  Hall,  for  the 


first  time  since  she  left  it  with  her 
old  fother,  a  ruined  man  through  her. 
There  was  the  old  place :  the  con- 
sei-vatory,  where  she  and  Boger  had 
so  often  had  their  brief  stolen  meet- 
ings ;  the  large  bay-windows  where 
he  used  to  snatch  a  few  precious 
moments  more,  when  lynx-eyod 
sistor  Carry  was  out  of  sight  and 
hearing ;  the  shrubbery  where  she 
played  as  a  child ;  the  fields  behind 
the  house,  where  the  red  cow  onoo 
ran  at  her  (she  could  just  see  the 
green  through  the  trees,  and  the  old 
thorn  standing  in  the  midst) ;  the 
way  to  the  back  door ;  and  the  very 
kitchen-window  all  askew,  where 
old  Jane,  the  cook,  had  so  often 
given  her  'sugar-bread'  through 
the  bars ; — all  fiie  old  memories  of 
the  past  coming  on  her  in  a  flood  as 
she  went  slowly  up  the  walk,  count- 
ing the  flowers,  and  reoogmsing 
every  bush  and  plot,  till  she  stood 
on  the  broad  low  step,  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 

In  the  hall  stood  Mr.  Hunter^ 
cold,  stony,  and  insolent  with  that 
insolence  of  despair  which  knows 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  from 
love.  But  Georgie  had  nerved  her- 
self, 80  did  not  shrink.  She  went 
to  her  work  with  something  of  the 
desperate  courage  of  a  man  going 
up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  re- 
solved to  undergo  whatever  might 
be  appointed.  She  bowed  to  the 
master  as  he  passed ;  and  he  coldly 
to  her;  yet  the  sight  of  her  £EU)e 
in  her  own  hall  moved  him,  and  he 
thought  of  the  time  when  he  saw 
her  last  there,  she  in  all  the  bloom 
of  girlhood,  and  he  in  the  flush  and 
confidence  of  love.  She  was  but  just 
twenty  then;  now  she  was  eight  and 
twenty,  and  her  youth  had  g(me, 
and  years  of  care  and  sorrow  had 
dimmed  her  beauty,  and  traced  on 
her  feoe  the  tracks  and  courses  of 
the  future  deepened  lineg—not  so 
fsa  off  now !  But  still  the  ooun- 
tenanoe  was  sweet  and  tranquil  if 
Borrowfiil,  and  pure  ajod  loving  as 
always.  And  when  he  thought  of 
what  love  it  was  that  shone  upon  it, 
and  of  his  own  humiliation,  his 
heart  turned  into  stone  again,  and 
he  drew  back  the  hand  he  had  more 
than  half  extended  to  weloome  her. 

And  80  she  passed  him  without  a 
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word  of  gieetizig,  and  followed  the 
■eryant  into  the  drawing^foom, 
where  eat  Mite  Annie  Tnmball 
tnmslated,  in  her  usual  aristooracy 
and  transoendant  insolence. 

Mrs.  Hnnter  bowed  as  her  goest 
entered;  bat  she  did  not  rise  from 
has  place,  and  she  did  not  c^kat  her 
hand.  'I  presome.  Miss  Fenton, 
yon  are  capable  of  the  charge  yon 
aasome,  and  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
JoaV  she  said  at  once,  without 
further  preamble,  tranquilly  con- 
tinuing her  bead-work. 

'Your  children  are  not  very  &r 
advanced,  I  suppose?'  answered 
Georgie  quietly.  'I  do  not  feel 
afraid  to  undertake  their  education. 
Would  you  like  to  jput  me  through 
aprelimmary  examination?' 

Mts.  Hunter  looked  up  sharply. 
Was  Geor^  Fenton  reaily  a  fool, 
as  she  had  so  often  called  her,  or 
was  there  a  subtle  secret  sarcasm 
in  this,  almost  bevond  her  own 
powers  of  penetraiion?  She  read 
notiiing  in  the  quiet  &ce  looking 
full  into  hers,  but  [die  got  uncom- 
fortable herself,  and  with  her  dis- 
comfort somewhat  more  insolent 

'I  scarcely  think  there  is  ai^ 
necessiiy  for  that,'  she  aid,  as  u 
half-doubtftd  on  the  point  'You 
were  educated  as  a  gentlewoman,  and 
I  haTe  no  doubt  haye  retained  suffi- 
cient traces  and  reminiscences  of 
that  time  to  be  an  efficient  trainer 
of  a  lady's  nursery.  But  of  course, 
both  ULr.  Hunter  and  myself  are 
particular— very  particular,  indeed 
— as  to  the  person  we  place  about 
tiie  children,  and  you  must  forgiye 
me  for  being  explicit' 

'  You  are  quite  right  to  be  par- 
ticular, and  explicit  too,'  answered 
Georgie;  'and  I  will  give  you  all 
the  information  respecting  myself 
that  you  like  to  ask.  Would  you 
like  to  know  the  school  I  went  to 
when  I  was  young?  and  about  poor 
dear  mamma's  fiftmily  V 

Again  Mrs. Hxmter  was  startled: 
but  not  liking  to  undertake  a  duel 
where  her  adTersary  kept  her 
weapon  masked,  she  prudently  re- 
treated. '  What  nonsense  you  are 
talking.  Miss  FentonI'  she  said 
tartiy;  'as  if  I  did  not  know  all 
about  you  well  enough  by  this 
tinral' 


'Thsn  I  do  not  see  tiie  good  of 
prolonging  this  oonToraation/  said 
Georgie  rising.  Shehadgaiiiedher 
point  '  You  know  all  about  me, 
you  say,  and  hare  agreed  to  my 
terms;  had  I  not  then  better  begin 
at  once  with  the  children,  instead  of 
taking  up  your  valuable  time 
longer?  If  you  agree  to  my  teach- 
ing them  at  all,' she  continued  a  littie 
hastily,  'it  is  really  a  waste  of  time 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  my 
capacity,  or  whether  I  am  fittsd  by 
education  and  habits  to  become  the 
goyemess  of  two  little  children  of 
fiyeandseyenl' 

'  You  have  not  conquered  your 
old  exoitabiliiy,  I  see,^  said  Mrs. 
Hunter  coldly,  ringing  the  bell. 
'Show  Miss  Fenton  into  the  school- 
room,' she  said,  as  the  seryant 
entered.  'Good  morning.  Miss 
Fenton;  I  hope  I  shall  haye  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  you  in  eyery 
respect,'  she  added,  as  Georgie,  bow- 
ing to  her  more  haughtily  than  bo- 
seemed  a  poor  goyemess  quitting 
the  presence  of  her  patroness, 
walked  away  to  enter  on  her  first 
day's  duties  as  goyemess  to  the 
Harmer  Htmter  (mildren  at  the  old 
HaU. 

When  she  went  home  that  night, 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep  like  a 
baby.  But  she  did  not  giye  in:  the 
path  appdnted  for  her  walking  was 
rough,  and  bnely,  and  stony 
enough,  and  her  heiut  &iled  her  for 
fear  of  its  terrible  ways  and  the 
pitfiedls  besetting  it;  but  she  knew 
that  she  ought  to  go  through  with 
it  to  the  end,  letting  neither  temper 
nor  sentiment  more  her:  and  she 
did  so. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Georgie 
Fenton's  teaching  the  undeyeloped 
young  at  Brough  Bridge ;  and  soon 
she  had  quite  a  sufficient  dientHe  to 
make  her  easy  about  the  butcher 
and  baker,  and  such  grim  ogres 
of  destiny  waiting  at  the  back  of 
all  unprotected  females,  self-help- 
ing, whose  own  hands  are  their  only 
safeguards  ap:amst  destruction.  She 
gained,  too,  m  respect,  if  that  were 
possible;  for  the  Brough  Bridge 
people  liked  her  stanch  adhesion 
to  them,  and  loyed  to  contrast  it 
with  the  flighty  recklessness  of  the 
present  day,  when  'girls  are  neyer 
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Batisfied  unless  they  are  sprawling 
all  over  the  world/  as  the  old 
Admiral  said,  puckering  up  his  little 
shrivelled  monkey  face  curiously. 
Even  old  Lady  Scratchly,  who  had 
never  been  a  profound  admirer  of 
the  iFentons  in  their  palmy  days, 
offered  Miss  Georgie  free  bed  and 
board,  and  twenty  pounds  a-year 
'  compliment,'  (she  was  a  euphemistic 
old  lady,  that !)  if  she  chose  to  go 
to  Labumam  Cottage  as  nominal 
guest,  but  in  reaUty  as  companion. 
Which  was  a  great  deal  to  emanate 
from  beneath  that  wonderful  be- 
flowered  wig ;  seeing  that,  as  it  was, 
the  old  lady  could  scarcely  get  both 
tattered  ends  to  meet,  and  calculated 
mouths  and  loaves  as  if  she  was 
calculating  diamonds  and  their  set- 
tings. But  Georgie  preferred  the 
cold  independence  of  her  gover- 
nessing;  and  now  that  the  first 
shock  was  over,  and  she  had  settled 
into  her  new  niche  in  the 
Hall  —  where,  to  do  them  justice^ 
the  Hunters  never  disturbed  her — 
liked  better  to  teach  the  little  ones 
their  two  and  two  make  four  than 
to  read  Bidzao  and  the  'Times' 
alternately  to  my  lady,  varied  with 
episodes  of  scandal  such  as  only 
aristocratic  old  ladies,  despising  the 
commoner  sort,  can  indulge  in.  In 
which  she  was  wise ;  the  iciest  and 
hardest  independence  being  better 
than  fetters  worn  under  eiderdown 
and  pranked  round  with  silk  velvet, 
let  them  be  never  so  slight  and 
never  so  richly  covered. 

How  everybody  was  getting  mar- 
ried at  Brough  Bridge  I  everybody 
but  Georgie  Fenton,  who  '  hung  on 
hand'  in  a  manner  marvellous  to  all 
men.  Even  Charley  Dunn,  forsaking 
the  colours  he  had  worn  on  his 
sleeve  for  more  than  twelve  years 
now,  took  upon  himself  to  reward 
Miss  Louisa^s  rollicking  constancy, 
and  to  put  their  two  nothings  a 
year  into  one  common  purse,  with 
the  rather  wild  design  of  nutking 
something  out  of  we  conglome- 
rate. MfiHggie  Wood  and  the  old 
Admiral  were  married  last  spring : 
and  pretty  Mary  Dowthwaito  had 
hooked  and  landed  young  Mr. 
Whiting  Fox,  the  diplomatist  from 
London ;  Miss  Moss  had  found  her 
official  assignee  the  year  of   the 


Fenton's  downfall  and  Miss  Annie's 
elevation;  and  one  of  the  I^Iiss 
Hawtreys  had  perched  on  a  twig  of 
foreign  growth,  and  sang  her  little 
French  romances  and  Italian  can- 
zonettas  under  a  roof-tree  of  her 
own.  But  none  of  the  Miss  Globb's 
had  gone  off  yet,  though  Louisaihad 
long  been  talked  about  with  Charley 
Dunn,  and  half  Brough  Bridge  said 
they  had  been  engaged  this  dozen 
years  or  more ;  which  was  prema- 
ture and  an  extension  of  the  fact ; 
they  only  'made  it  up  last  week,' 
said  Charley, '  and  you  are  the  first 
we  have  told  it  to  after  mamma  and 
the  girls.  Miss  Georgie.' 

'  And  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad !' 
said  little  Georgie  cordially.  '  You 
are  quite  formed  for  each  other,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  could  have  made 
a  better  choice,  either  of  you,' 

Charley  winked  his  eyes ;  a  habit 
of  his  when  he  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  say;  and  Miss  Louisa 
laughed  one  of  her  loud  explosive 
laughs,  like  a  hilarious  ten-pounder 
going  off. 

'Only^one!'  she  said,  or  rather 
shouted.  '  Charley  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  another  choice, 
if  she  would  have  had  him.  Miss 
Fentonl' 

And  then  they  all  laughed ;  and 
Georgie  blushed  for  a  variation. 
'You  were  always  a  madcap,'  she 
said  to  Louisa, '  and  will  never  be 
better.' 

'  Never  above  confessing  the  truth 
and  sticking  to  it,'  said  Miss  Louisa. 

'Well,  never  mind,  this  is  the 
truth  now!*  cried  Charley  giving 
her  a  great  hug  as  they  turned 
homew^  through  the  lane. 

'Oh I  the  saints  be  praised,  Fm 
not  jealous.  Miss  Georgie!*  called 
out  Louisa  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
And  at  that  moment  the  Hunters' 
carriage,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
in  state  together,  dashed  past 
Georgie  standing  by  her  little  gar- 
den-gate, and  heard  what  Miss 
Louisa  said,  which  made  them  winoe, 
though  from  different  causes. 

Georgie  Fenton,  though  of  a  pure 
constitution,  was  not  strong;  and 
the  incessant  exposure  to  sJl  wea- 
thers tried  her,  especially  in  the 
winter.  She  struggled  manfully 
ag£unst  the   feeling  of   weakness 


Drawn  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.] 

FAITHFUL    AND    TRUE. 

"  And  now  their  day  of  recompense  had  come  :  auch  as  eTer  comes  to  Irulh  and  iidebtjr,  to  coarmge 
and  to  constancy,  to  honour— to  love  I" 

^Sm  tho  Story. 
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and  weariness  creeping  oyer  her, 
bat  she  could  not  overoome  it; 
and  it  waa  often  almost  more  than 
she  could  do  to  walk  the  mile  and 
a  half  which  lay  between  her  cot- 
tage and  the  Hall.  Then  she  caught 
cold,  and  had  a  hollow  cough,  and 
a  pain  in  her  side,  which  she  in  her 
innocence  and  bravery  called  a 
'stitch,**  and  so  began  to  be  seriously 
ill,  as  every  one  wno  looked  at  her 
could  see.  Even  Mrs.  Hunter,  who 
at  first  called  it  affectation  and  non- 
sense and  sundry  other  things  of 
the  same  moral  standard,  even  she 
was  forced  to  allow  of  the  excuse 
which  came  one  day,  'too  ill  to 
leave  my  bed,  but  hope  to  be  better 
soon.**  while  Mr.  Hunter  almost 
groaned,  as  he  said  between  his  teeth, 
'  I  wish  she  would  die !  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
her!' 

And  8o  poor  Georgie  broke  down 
at  last,  and  the  wolf  that  had  been 
so  long  kept  away  from  the  (frail 
door  now  put  his  black  paws  into 
the  gap^which  her  fiEuling  health 
had  made;  and  soon  it  seemed  that 
not  only  his  paws  but  his  whole 
gaxmt  body  would  come  through. 
The  people  were  very  kind — ^very 
kind  mdeed,  at  first.  They  sent  her 
wine  { and  jelly,  and  good  things 
which  she  could  not  eat:  and  on 
some  days  she  was  overlcM^ed,  and 
on  others  almost  starving:  but, 
however  kind  people  may  be,  this 
desultory  manner  of  nursing  an 
invalid  is  not  very  satisfiactory ;  be- 
sides, even  the  most  generous  get 
tired  of  domg  kindnesses  to  the 
same  person  after  a  time— unless, 
indeed,  they  can  establish  a  sort  of 
individual  right  of  patronage,  and 
then  th^  will  go  on  swimmingly 
for  as  long  as  the  world  knows — 
and  all  more  or  less  believe  in  fiury 
godmothers,  who  supply  good  gifts 
unseen  in  the  gracious  secrecy  of 


the  mght    All   these,  and  more 

Shases  than  these,  Ihe  Brough 
ridge  people  went  through  during 
little  Georgie*s  illness ;  but  she  bore 
up  through  it  all  with  her  own 
sweet  patience,  and  never  once  felt 
that  'Faithfol  and  True,'  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  was  aught  but 
a  talisman  and  a  blessing. 

'And  even  if  he  is  dead/  said 
Georgie  weeping,  '  I  would  rather 
live  as  I  do  now,  true  to  his  memory 
and  to  be  his  wife  in  heaven,  than 
have  any  amount  of  riches  from 
any  other  man.'  At  which  Charley 
Dunn,  to  whom  she  said  this,  wept 
too,  and  taking  her  hand  kiraed  it 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Catholic  kissing 
a  rehc,  saying  earnestly, '  God  bless 
you!  you  are  the  best  and  dearest 
little  woman  in  this  world !' 

Before  the  spring  came  round 
again,  Georgie  Fenton  was  justified 
in  her  fidth.  In  the  cold  winter 
night  came  a  hurried  knock  at  her 
little  door,  and  a  stranger,  snow- 
clad,  and  with  the  frost-rime  hang- 
ing round  his  beard  and  hair, 
entered  her  small  room  where  she 
lay  on  a  couch  beside  the  fire,  as . 
white  as  the  snowdrifts  outside. 
She  started  and  cried  out  as  the 
tall,  rough-looking  stranger  dashed 
aside  the  httle  servant  at  the  door 
and  strode  in  as  one  with  authority ; 
but  she  cried  out  no  more  when  he 
took  her  up  in  his  arms  fiY>m  off 
the  couch,  and  held  her  to  his  heart; 
whispering  her  name.  It  was 
Boger— now  her  Boger,  her  own, 
for  life  and  death,  for  time  and 
eternity— come  back  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  as  she  had  believed  and 
lived  for.  'Faithful  and  True' both 
of  them  had  been ;  and  now  their  day 
of  recompense  had  come:  such  as 
ever  comes  to  truth  and  fidelity,  to 
courage  and  to  constancy,  to  honour 
and  to  love ! 

E.  L.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FOUB  LTVEBPOOL   MEBGHA^'TS — THOMAS  JOHNSON,  BBYAN  BLUNDELL,  FOSTER  CrNLHTlE, 
AJJD  \MLLIAM  BROWN. 


THE    commercial   greatness    of 
Liverpool  is  hardly  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.    '  This  quon- 
dam Tillage/   said   Erskine,  on  a 
famous    Liverpool    trial   in    1791, 
'  which  is  now  fit  ^  be  a  proad 
capital  for  any  empire  in  the  world, 
has  started  np  like  an  enchanted 
palace  even  in  the  memory  of  hving 
men.'    Liverpool  is  now  nearly  six 
times    greater   than  it  was  when 
Erskine  spoke ;  bnt  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  '  viliage '  long  before  the  birth 
of  any  living  in  his  day.    It  was  a 
town,  guarded  by  a  strong  castle, 
under  William  the  Conqueror.    In 
1229,  Henry  m.  made  it  a  free 
borough,  with  a  merchants'  guild 
and   hanse,   and   Kke   liberties  of 
tollage,  pa498age,  stallage,  and  cus- 
toms  to   those   possessed   by  the 
burgesses  of  London,  Bristol,  Hull, 
and  other  ports.    At  that  time,  how- 
ever, and  long  afterwards,  it  was 
one   of    the  smallest  of   English 
towns,   the    largest    being    small 
enough.    In  13  38,  when  all  England 
famished  seven  hundred  vessels  for 
the    prosecution    of     the    third 
Edward's  war  with  France,  only  a 
single   ship— if  ship  it   could   be 
ddled— and   half  a  dozen   sailors 
came  from  liverpooL    "When  Stow 
wrote  his  'Annals,'  the  shippmg 
was  twelve  times  as  great,  but  the 
town  contained  only   690   inhabi- 
tants, dispersed  over  seven  streets. 
In  1524,  nowever,  before  Stow  was 
bom,  Leland  declared  that   there 
was  '  good  merchandise  at  Lyrpole ; 
much  Irish  yam  that  Manchester 
men  do  buy  is  there,  and  Irish  me> 
chants  come  much  thither  as  to  a 
good    haven.'     In   former    times, 
Chester   had   been    the   principal 
market  for  Irish  traders.    Thither 
came   the   merchants   of    Dublin, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Waterford, 
with   little  shiploads  of  fiaz  and 
provisions,   to  be   exchanged  for 
English  and  foreign  manufactures. 


But  as  the  ships  grew  larger  and 
more  numerous,  the  Dee  became 
less  navigable.  Therefore  the 
Chester  merchants  began  to  use 
Liverpool  as  their  port,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Denefits  derived 
from  their  patronage,  soon  claimed 
a  sort  of  lordship  over  it.  This  re- 
lationship, at  first  he^fol  to  the 
new  town,  soon  proved  irksome. 
Endless  disputes  arose  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  ports,  and  step 
by  step  the  younger  obtained  its 
coveted  freedom,  the  last  victory 
being  gained  in  1626,  when  a  new 
charter  making  it  a  city,  "with  James 
Strange,  Lord  Stanley,  for  its  first 
mayor,  was  confirmed  by  Charles  I. 
Thenceforth  it  became  one  of  the 
most  promisiDg  towns  in  England. 
The  Irish  rebellion  of  164 1  led  to 
the  settling  in  it  of  a  useful  colony 
of  Irish  Protestants,  and  the  plague 
and  fire  of  London  in  1665  and 
1666  brought  it  farther  and  greater 
assistance,  by  encouraging  many  in- 
fiuential  merchants,  driven  out  of 
the  metropolis,  to  plant  their  capital 
and  experience  at  the  mouth  mite 
Mersey.  It  was  soon  known  as  the 
chief  market  for  the  wooUen,  linen 
and  cotton  goods  brought  from  Man* 
Chester,  Bolton,  Bury,  Bochdale, 
and  other  towns  in  the  SouHi 
Lancashire  districts,  from  Kendal, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  fitwn  Wi&e- 
field,  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Leeds, 
in  Yorkshire.  Good  stores  of  cut- 
lery and  hardware  were  brought  to 
it  from  Gloucester,  Sheffield,  and 
Birmingham,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  little  iron  at  tbiat  time 
procured  ftom  English  mines. 
Larger  quantities  of  iron  were  im- 
ported from  Spain,  the  staple  im- 
Syri  of  Liverpool  was  Jiisk  flax, 
ut  the  Liverpool  of  two  centuries 
ago,  as  a  sketch  made  at  that  time 
^ows,  did  not  cover  one  fiftieth  of 
the  area  of  the  modem  town,  and 
in  that  fiftieth  there  was  room  for 
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pl68SBinl  gBcroeoB  find  wStte  tftmg^ 
gJxDg  fields.  At  tiie  left-hflEnd  ear- 
ner, lookii^  act  it  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mersey,  was  tiie  Tenerable 
chapel  of  onrliidyandSi  Nicholas, 
serring  as  parish  chnrdi.  On  the 
extreme  nght  was  the  andent 
castle,  long  sinoe  destroyed,  and  at 
some  distance  inland,  adtjdning 
Bale  Street,  stood  Crosse  Hall,  Hie 
abode  of  one  of  liie  oldest  and 
worthiest  lirerpool  iSEomlies.  At 
the  otSier  end  of  Dale  Street,  by  the 
riyer^  side  and  in  the  centre  oi  the 
pictnre,  iTcxe  the  only  two  other 
large  bnildingB  then  existing — the 
old  Cnstom  Honse  on  iSbe  right- 
hand  side,  and  the  old  Tower  on 
tiieleft. 

That  was  the  Lirerpool  in  which 
Thomas  Johnson  was  bom,  abont 
the  year  165s,  his  ikther  haying 
gono  Ijliitlwir  nom  Bedford  a  little 
wliile  before.  In  1689  he  held  liie 
office  of  bailiff,  and  by  169s,  ^^ 
he  was  mayor,  he  had  come  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  merdiants  of  the 
town,  conspicuous  among  a  little 
company  of  men  fhmous  and  in- 
fluential in  their  day,  Biohard 
Feroiyal,  William  Clayton,  and  the 
Norrises,  names  yet  fioniliar  in 
lArexpool,  being  the  chieL  In  1 701 
he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  his  native 
town,  send  he  held  his  seat  in  three 
Buooessive  pariiaments,  until  the 
year  1731.  A  good  patriot,  but  a 
better  townsman,  he  steadily  used 
bis  o|^x>i^tonities  for  promotmg  the 
commercial  and  municipal  import- 
ance of  liyerpool.  ^ 

In  Pariiament  his  chtef  busiZiesB 
of  an  was  the  protection  of  the 
tobacco  merchants'  interests,  tobacco 
having  come  to  be,  since  the  open- 
ing <^  the  West  Indian  and  Yir- 
|;ini&n  trade,  the  most  important 
item  in  Liverpool  commerce.  In 
tiie  ten  years  from  1700  to  1709, 
tiie  average  annual  importation  of 
this  article  amounted  to  12,880  tons, 
7,857  tons  for  re-shipment  to  other 
countries,  and  5,023  tons  (about 
two-tibirds  of  tiie  c[uaiility  now  used 
by  a  population  more  than  thrice  as 
large)  ^^  home  consumption.  Half 
tiie  dipping,  and  a  great  deaA  more 
than  half  me  wealti^,  of  Liverpool 
were  engaged  in  the  trade.  No 
otiier  town  in  England  Imd  so  large 


a  share  in  it :  while  perhaps  no 
o&er  merchant  was  as  energetio  and 
influential  as  Thomas  Johnson.    He 
used  his  influence  and  showed  his 
energy  in  ways  very  characteristic 
of  the  times.     Great  jealousy,  it 
seems,  was  felt  by  the  traders  of 
other  ports  at  tiie  rapid  growth  of 
Liverpool    This  jealouiqr  led  to  the 
caiefnl  showingup  of  practices  that 
would  be  very  blameworthy  were 
they  not  ahnost  universally  adopted 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.    Even 
now-a-days  tender-consdenced  and 
strictly  honourable  people  see  no 
harm  in  smuggling.    Under  Queen 
Anne  and  the  eariy  Georges,  nobody, 
save  ministers  and  statesmen,  and 
they  only  whero  private  interests 
did  not  cush  with  public  duties,  had 
any  scruples  about  it     The  com- 
mercial classes  resented  the  deter- 
mination of  men  like  Robert  Walpole 
to  lay  tiie  whole  burden  of  taxation 
upon  manu&otured  and  imported 
goods,  to  the  relief  of  land  and  agri- 
cultural produce.    Hence,  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  united  in  a 
wholesale  system  of  smuggling,  and 
l&ereby  mulcted  the  Exchequer  of 
very  large  sums  of  money.    John- 
son made  no  secret,  among  friends, 
at  any  rate,  of  his  share  in  the 
business.    It  was  ike  cause  of  fre- 
quent dispute  between  him  and  his 
fellow  M.  P.  for  Liverpool,  William 
Clayton,  who,  though  as  great  a 
smuggler  as  ihe  rest,  decried  it  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  influence  wiib 
the  minktry.     He  was  especially 
anxious  to  have  all  casks  of  tobacco 
intended   for  the  foreign  market, 
neariy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sup- 
ply, exported  just  as  they  were 
miported, '  witiiout  alteration  in  the 
cask,  mark,  or  number,'  so  as  to 
prevent  any  tampering  with  the 
cont^ts,  or  any  fictitious  claiming 
of  abatement  on  account  of  damage. 
'I  told  him,'  savs  Johnson  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  'all  our  allow- 
ances were  at  an  end,  if  one  such 
practice  was   on  foot;   and   then 
where  was  our  trade?    We  might 
have  one  such  as  iJie  countiy  would 
admit  of;  but  we  could  not  expect 
to  supply  those  parts  we  now  do.' 
Here  Johnson  was  in  error.    Liver- 
pool merchants  have  since  found 
that  they  lose  noiiiing  by  honest 
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compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  that  real  success  is  to  bo 
secured,  not  by  fraud  of  any  kind, 
but  steady  adoption  of  every  en- 
lightened measure  for  the  promo- 
tion of  free  trade. 

In  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
enlightened  measure  of  all  in  Liver- 
pool history,  Johnson  was  a  prime 
mover.  The  insuflSiciency  of  the 
Mersey  as  a  harbour  for  shipping, 
was  a  chief  cause  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Liverpool  down  to  his  day. 
The  Thames,  without  any  artificial 
appliances,  afforded  a  safe  resting- 
place  for  all  the  ships  that  needed 
to  come  to  London,  while  Bristol 
had  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Frome,  and  Plymouth,  its  ex- 
cellent bay ;  Hull,  the  basin  of  the 
Humbor  and  the  Hull,  and  New- 
castle the  bed  of  the  Tyne.  These 
were  the  chief  ports  of  England, 
until  Johnson  and  his  friends  deter- 
mined to  provide  Liverpool  with  a 
l)etter  artificial  harbour  than  came 
to  any  of  them  through  natural 
causes.  The  project  had  been  under 
discussion  for  some  years  before  the 
autunm  of  1708,  when  the  munici- 
pal authorities  ordered  '  that  Sir 
Thomas  Johnson  and  Bichard 
Norris,  esquires,  the  representatives 
in  Parhament  of  the  CJorporation, 
be  desired  and  empowered  to  treat 
with  and  agree  for  a  person  to  come 
to  the  town  and  view  the  ground 
and  plan  of  the  intended  dock.' 
There  was  great  opposition  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  as  great  as 
that  which  a  hundred  years  before 
had  harassed  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
in  his  project  for  constructing  the 
New  Eiver;  but  Johnson  and  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  persevered, 
and  in  1709  an  Act  was  passed, 
authorising  the  work,  and  the  col- 
lection of  dock  dues  to  partly  pay 
for  it  The  Old  Dock— the  oldest 
dock  in  England— was  begun  early 
in  1 7 10,  and  completed,  at  a  totcJ 
cost  of  about  i5,oooZ.,  in  1718.  It 
soon  became  too  small  for  the  wants 
of  the  town.  Other  docks  were 
built  one  after  another,  to  become 
the  wonder  of  modem  travellers; 
and  the  Old  Dock,  falling  into  dis- 
use, was  at  lenglJi  filled  up  and 
made  the  site  for  the  new  Custom 
House  of  Liverpool    But  this  was 


the  enchanter's  wand  that  converted 
'  the  quondam  village '  into  a  city, 
*  fit  to  be  the  proud  capital  of  any 
empire  in  the  jworld.'  A  tourist, 
writing  in  1727,  declared  that  *in 
his  first  visit  to  Liverpool,  in  1680, 
it  was  a  large,  handsome,  and 
thriving  town ;  at  his  second  visit, 
ten  years  later,  it  was  become  much 
bigger;  but  at  his  third  visit,  in 
1726,  it  was  more  than  double  its 
bigness  of  the  said  second  visit; 
and  it  is  still  increasing  in  people, 
buildings,  wealth,  and  business.* 

But  Johnson  did  not  increase  in 
wealth  or  business.  Too  much  of  a 
patriot  to  pay  proper  heed  to  his 
own  concerns,  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  rich,  and  to  have 
grown  poorer  as  he  advanced  in 
years.  In  1 707,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  services  in  Liverpool,  he 
had  been  knighted  by  Queen  Anne, 
but  it  was  sorely  against  his  will. 
'  Grod  knows,'  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  best  friends,  '  I  knelt  to  kiss  the 
queen's  hand,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise the  other  followed.  I  am 
under  great  concern  about  it,  know- 
ing I  no  way  desired  that  I  had,  and 
must  undergo  a  great  many  cen- 
sures; but  the  Lord  forgive  them 
as  I  do.'  In  1 707  he  was  too  poor 
to  desire  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
or  to  know  how  to  support  it  with 
dignity;  and  in  1722, after  fidthfal 
work  for  Liverpool  in  three  succes- 
sive ParUaments,  his  re-election  was 
quashed  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
showing  that,  not  being  a  land- 
owner worth  300^.  a  year,  he  did  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualification. 
He  jleft  Liverpool  and  England  in 
the  following  spring.  He  went  to 
take  a  custom-house  ofiioer's  place 
on  the  Eappahannoch  in  Virginia, 
at  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year ;  and  there, 
or  somewhere  in  the  New  World, 
he  died  a  short  time  previous  to 
May,  1729.  Liverpool,  just  begin- 
ning the  ftill  enjoyment  of  the  good 
influences  that  he  had  exerted  on 
its  behalf,  had  almost  forgotten  him 
in  his  lifetime,  and  in  later  days  his 
memory  has  been  so  slighted,  even 
by  the  special  historians  who  have 
attempted  to  trace  the  origin  and 
growtii  of  the  town,  that  his  name 
is  hardly  ever  mentioned. 

But  Liverpool  has  not  been  able 
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to  forget  the  name  of  another  of 
its  early  bene&ctore,  a  generation 
yonnger  than  Sir  Thomas  Johnson. 
Bryan  Blnndell  was  bom  some- 
where near  the  year  1685.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  had  to 
fight  his  own  way  in  tiie  world; 
and  by  1709  he  had  won  finr  himself 
a  position  of  some  influence.  He 
was  master  of  a  ship  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  which  either  was  his 
own  property,  or  afforded  him  op- 
ix)rtiinities  of  engaging  in  oocft- 
sional  business  for  himseff,  and  so  of 
getting  together  a  little  heap  of 
money.  In  that  year,  the  year  when 
the  Old  Dock  began  to  be  boilt,  he 
agreed  with  the  Bey.  Bobert  Stithe, 
one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish 
church,  to  found  a  charity  school, 
partly  with  their  own  money,  partly 
by  help  of  subscriptions  from  their 
friends.  Setting  to  work  at  once, 
they  collected  enough  to  form  a 
fimd  yielding  6o2.  or  70I.  a  year. 
That  done,  they  built  a  school- 
house  for  35^.  and  placed  therein 
fif^  ohildr^,  whom  they  clothed 
and  taught  during  the  day-time, 
leaTing  them  to  be  k^t  by  their 
parents.  Stithe  was  appointed  trea- 
surer ;  '  and  I,'  says  Blundell,  in  a 
channing  sketch  oi  his  work  in  this 
cause,  '  went  to  sea  on  my  employ- 
ment, tdling  Mr.  Stithe  that  I  hoped 
to  be  giving  him  something  every 
voyage  for  the  school'  In  four 
years  he  did  give  350/.  Then,  in 
1 71 3,  good  Mr.  Stithe  died,  and  his 
successor  in  the  church  showed  no 
inclination  to  canyon  his  charitable 
work ;  *  which  gave  me  much  con- 
cern,' writes  Blundell.  '  I  therefore 
determined  to  leave  off  the  sea  and 
undertake  the  care  of  the  school, 
and  was  chosen  treasurer  in  1714; 
at  which  time  there  was  200I.  at 
interest,  which  was  all  the  stock 
the  school  had.  In  a  little  time  I 
saw  some  of  the  children  begging 
about  the  streets,  their  *  parents 
being  so  poor  as  not  to  have  b^ead 
for  them;  which  gave  me  great 
concern,  insomuch  that  I  thought 
to  use  my  best  endeavours  to  make 
provision  for  them,  so  as  to  take 
them  wholly  &om  tiieir  parents, 
which  I  hoi)ed  might  be  promoted 
by  a  subscription.  I  therefore  got 
an  instrument  drawn  out  for  t£at 


purpose  on  parchment,  went  about 
with  it  to  most  persons  of  ability, 
and  many  subscribed  handsomely. 
On  the  strength  of  which  I  went  to 
work  and  got  the  present  charity 
school  built,  which  has  cost  between 
3000/.  and  30002.  and  was  finished 
in  1718,  at  which  time  I  gave  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  charity 
750I,,  being  one-tenth  of  what  it 
pleased  Qod  to  bless  me  with,  and 
did  then  purpose  to  give  the  same 
proportion  of  whatever  He  should 
mdulge  me  with  in  time  to  come, 
for  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  the  said  charity.  So  great  has 
been  the  meamy  and  providence  of 
Qod  in  prospering  me  in  business 
that  I  have  made  up  the  750Z.,'  he 
said,  writing  in  1751,  'to  aooo/., 
which  I  have  paid  to  tiie  use  of  the 
school,  and  my  children,  six  in 
number,  the  youngest  of  them  now 
near  thirty  years  of  age,  are  so  fiir 
from  wantii^  or  being  worse  for 
what  I  have  given  to  the  school, 
that  they  are  all  bene&ctors  to  it, 
some  of  them  more  than  106L  at  a 
time;  I  may  truly  say,  whilst  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  children  of  the 
school,  the  good  providence  of  God 
hath  been  doiivg  for  mine.' 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought 
that  led  honest  Bryan  Blundell  to 
abandon  the  sea  and  settle  down  as 
a  Liverpool  merdiant  Not  only 
was  he  thus  able  to  establish  the 
most  important  local  charity  to  be 
found  in  the  borough,  but  he  tiius, 
securing  the  double  blessing  at- 
tendant on  the  quality  of  mercy, 
made  for  himself  and  his  oflGsping 
an  honourable  place  among  the 
great  men  of  Liverpool.  He  became 
a  large  and  enterprising  merchant, 
an  influential  townsman,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  every  sort  of  good 
work.  He  was  mayor  in  172 1,  and 
again  in  1 728.  He  had  stately  ships 
of  his  own  trading  with  Africa, 
with  North  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and 
Nevis,  as  well  as  otiier  parts  of 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  he  never  forgot  his  charity 
sohooL  In  1726  he  procured  its 
enlargement,  so  as  to  admit  ten 
more  children,  and  in  1735,  all 
the  sixty,  hitherto  only  partially 
boarded,  were  taken  altogether  out 
of  their  parents'  hands.    In  174a, 
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ten  more  were  added,  and  in  174S 
the  ntimber  was  raised  to  a  hnndred, 
seventy  of  them  being  boys  and 
thirty  girls.  '  The  charge  is  now/ 
he  said,  three  years  later,  '  700?.  per 
annum,  towards  which  we  have,  by 
the  blessing  of  God.  attained  to  a 
stock  or  income  of  400/.  a  year. 
The  other  300^.  comee  in  by  gifts 
and  legacies,  so  that  we  have  never 
yet  wanted  at  the  year's  end,  bnt 
always  continue  increasing  a  littla 
I  have  now  been  treasurer  thirty- 
seven  years,  in  which  time  more 
than  four  hundred  children  have 
been  put  out  apprentices,  mostly  to 
sea,  m  which  business  many  of 
them  are  masters  and  some  mates 
of  ships.  Several  of  them  are  be- 
come benefactors  to  the  school  and 
useful  members  of  sodeiy.  We 
take  the  children  into  the  school  at 
eight  years  of  age,  and  put  them 
apprentice  at  fourteen,  and  give 
40s.  apprentice  fee  witli  each.  The 
method  observed  with  the  children 
in  the  school  is  as  follows:— One 
half  of  the  day  the  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  picking  oakum,  by  which 
they  raise  50/.  a  year ;  the  girls  are 
employed  in  spinning  cotton,  and 
earn  about  20I,  per  annum;  the 
other  half  tiieir  time  is  applied  for 
their  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic.  It  is  so 
useful  a  charity  that  I  have  fre- 
quently wished  to  see  as  many 
charity  schools  as  we  have  churches 
in  the  town,  which  are  four,  and  I 
yet  hope  the  good  providence  of 
God  may  bring  it  to  pass  in  the 
next  generation.*  Liverpool  still 
has  (Muy  one  Blue  Goat  School ;  but 
that  has  grown  immensely  since  the 
death  of  its  founder,  and  the  Blun- 
dells  have  continued  to  be  cham- 
pions of  good  works  to  this  day. 

Bryan  Blnndell  died  in  1756.  He 
was  followed,  two  years  later,  by 
another  man  of  mark  in  the  history 
of  liveipool,  his  partner  in  many 
acts  of  oenevolence,  tiiough  more 
conspicuous  for  his  commercial  and 
mumcipal  energy  than  for  his  phi- 
lanthropy. This  was  Foster  Cun- 
liffe.  Sprung  from  an  ancient  Lan- 
cashire fsunily  that  had  landsjmnted 
to  it  at  Billington,  near  'Whalley, 
somewhere  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  oentniy,   the  Ounliffes 


were  long  fiunous  both  in  oommer- 
cial  and  political  history.  Under 
the  year  128a  we  find  an  Adam 
Ounliffe  named  as  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  persons  in  Manchester; 
and  four  hundred  years  later 
Nicholas  and  Robert  CunlifTe  were 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  cause 
in  Lancashire.  Nicholas's  grandson 
was  Ellis  Gnnliffe,  a  notable  Cam- 
bridge divine  who  settled  in  the 
north,  and  became  the  &ther  of 
Foster  Cunliffe,  the  next  great  mer- 
chant patriot  of  Liverpool  after 
Johnson— 'a  merchant  whose  ho- 
nesty, diligence,  and  knowledge  in 
mercantile  aflOedrs  procured  wealth 
and  credit  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try; a  magistrate  who  administered 
justice  with  discemmenl^  candour, 
and  impartiality ;  a  Christian,  devout 
and  exemplaiy  in  the  exercise  of 
every  private  duty;  a  friend  to 
merit;  a  patron  to  distress;  an 
enemy  only  to  vice  and  sloth.' 

This  model  man,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  many  who  knew  him 
well,  was  bom  in  1685.  He  was 
chosen  mayor  of  Liverpool  in  17 16, 
in  1739,  and  again  in  1735.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  prevented  from 
entering  Parliament  owing  to  his 
inabiliiy  to  show  the  preecribed  qua- 
lification, just  as  Johnson  had  been 
unseated  thirteen  years  before ;  but 
for  a  time  long  before  and  long 
after  that  date  he  was  the  leading 
man  in  Liverpool  afihirs.  Poli- 
tical opponente  regarded  him  as  a 
tyranm(»l  ruler  of  both  the  corpo- 
ration and  the  town  during  a  thud 
of  a  century ;  thoseof  his  own  party 
honoured  him  as  an  exemplary  pro- 
moter of  their  cause.  At  any  rate 
he  was  a  great  promoter  of  Liverpool 
commerce.  When  he  began  woi^ 
as  a  merchant,  the  traffic  of  Liver- 
pool was  chiefiy  with  Ireland  and 
the  English  coast  towns,  while  the 
Virginian  tobacco  trade  was  just 
rising  into  importance.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1758,  that  trade,  still 
vigorous,  as  it  is  vigorous  to  this  day, 
had  become  insignificant  in  compa- 
rison with  the  newer  African  trade. 
In  1 709  this  African  trade  employed 
one  ship  of  thirty  tons.  In  1760  it 
found  work  for  seventy-^our  vessels, 
with  an  aggre^te  burthen  of  8,178 
^ —   and  ennched  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  marohants,  nearly  half  as 
maoyaswereto  be  found  in  London 
and  Biiatol  put  together,  those 
being  the  only  two  other  towns 
eonoemed  in  this  branch  of  oom- 
merce.  '  The  principal  exports  of 
Liverpool/ said  Samuel  Demok,  who 
Tisited  the  town  in  the  latter  year, 
'  are  all  kinds  of  woollen  and  worsted 
goods,  with  other  mannfaotores  of 
Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  Bir- 
mingham wares,  &o.  These  they 
barter  on  the  ooast  of  Guinea  for 
skmes,  gold  dust,  and  elephants' 
teeth.  The  slAYes  they  dispose  of 
at  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  other 
West  Indian  islands,  fcnr  mm  and 
sugar,  for  which  they  axe  sure  of  a 
quick  sale  at  home/ 

The  slave  trade  was  certainly  not 
a  very  commendable  branch  of  com- 
merce, but  it  was  the  great  source 
of  Liverpool  prosperii^  during  tiie 
eighteenm  centnry,and,  till  near  its 
close,  was  followed  withadear  con- 
sdenoe  by  men  of  exemplary  honesty 
and  known  Ohristian  worth.  In 
1753  Foster  Ounliffo  and  the  two  sons 
th^  in  partnership  with  him,  had 
four  slaveHBhips  fitted  to  hold  1,1  ao 
slaves  in  aU.  These  made  two  or 
three  voyages  in  the  year,  between 
Guinea  and  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America,  and  brought  the 
Gunli£Ees  profit  enough  to  stock  a 
dozen  vessels  with  rum,  sugar,  and 
other  articles  for  sale  in  Sigland. 
Five  of  these  twelve  shins  traded 
with  Antiffua,  four  with  liaryland, 
two  with  Montserrat,  and  one  with 
Jamaica. 

A  hundred  other  merchants  were 
this  year  engaged  in  the  Aficicanand 
West  Indian  trade,  the  total  number 
of  ships  possessed  by  them  in  all  its 
bsanoneB  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  while  onlv  eight-and- 
twen^  were  sent  to  the  European 
ports,  and  twenty-five  to  Ireland, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  other  British 
haunts  of  commerce,  besides  eighty 
small  sloops  reserved  for  local  trade 
in  salt,  oou,  and  othor  home  com- 
modities. For  the  next  half-century 
the  biudness  of  Liverpool  progressed 
in  about  the  same  proportion*  In 
1799,  the  busiest  year  of  all,  the 
slave  trade  was  nearly  six  times  as 

at  as  in  1751-    In  the  ten  years 
179s  uul  X804  the  Liver* 


pool  memhants  shipped  323,770 
slaves  team  Africa  to  Amerka,  the 
London  share  in  the  base  tndfic  in- 
cluding only  46,405  slaves,  and  the 
Bristol  people  being  responsible  for 
the  shiiKnent  of  10,718.  It  was 
well  for  the  honour  of  England 
that  the  trade  was  put  a  stop  to  in 
1806. 

Liverpool  commerce  lost  nothing 
thereby.  The  men  who  engaged  in 
it  followed  a  custom  in  which  good 
people  saw  no  harm,  and  thus 
brought  wealth  to  themselves  and 
their  country;  names  as  great  in 
Liverpool  history  as  those  m  Arthur 
and  BeDJamin  Heywood,  Balph  and 
Thomas  Earle,  being  conspicuous 
among  them.  But  a  better  thought 
was  slowly  growing  among  liver- 
pool  merdmnts  and  throughout 
England.  One  of  its  greatest 
leaders  was  William  Bosooe,  the 
Liverpool  attorn^  and  the  world- 
fiunous  critic  and  historian;  and  a 
notable  associate  in  his  philanthro- 
pic labours  was  William  Bathbone, 
a  merchant  not  more  illustrfous 
than  a  dozen  others  living  in  his 
day,  yet  spedally  to  be  mentioned 
because  of  his  close  connection  with 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  trade. 

Ootton  had  been  brought  firom  the 
East  to  be  worked  up  in  Manchester 
and  the  adjoining  towns,  some  gene- 
rations before  the  American  trade 
began.  Dated  November  the  3rd, 
1758,  the  year  of  Foster  CunlifEis's 
death,  and  when  William  Bathbone 
was  a  twelvemonth  old,  is  this  ad- 
vertisement in  a  newspaper  of  the 
time :  '  To  be  sold  by  auction,  at 
Forbes  and  Oambell's  sale-rocHu, 
near  the  Exchange,  this  day,  at  one 
o'clock,  twentv-five  bags  of  Jamaica 
cotton  in  five  lots.'  Fiom  that  year 
cotton  was  regularlybroughtfiKmi  the 
Westlndies.  In  1770  the  Liverpool 
importations  include  6,030  bales  of 
ootton  from '  the  West  India  islands 
and  foreign  countries,'  with  the  ad- 
dition of  three  bales  firom  New 
York,  three  bags  from  Georgia,  four 
from  Virginia  and  Marvland,  and 
three  banrels  from  North  Garolina. 
Yet  as  late  as  1784,  when  eight  bags 
of  cotton  were  brought  by  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  into  Liverpool,  th^ 
were  seised  hf  the  custom-house 
officer  as  a  oontraband  oommodi^ 
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such  as  was  never  known  to  be 
grown  in  America ;  and  when  those 
eight  bales  were  admitted  into  Li- 
verpool, we  are  told,  they  caused 
such  a  glut  in  the  market  that 
William  Kathbone,  to  whom  they 
were  consigned,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  them.  That 
report,  however,  is  hardly  credible, 
seeing  that  already  Liverpool,  thanks 
to  the  enterprise  of  young  men  like 
Eathbone  and  old  and  influential 
merchants  like  the  Earles,  had 
already  made  a  fair  beginning  of  its 
cotton  trade.  In  1791,  68,404  bales 
were  brought  into  the  town;  just 
half  being  consignments  from  Por- 
tugal, and  35,777  the  produce  of 
the  British  West  Indies;  64  bales 
came  from  America.  But  by  1 796 
the  American  imports  had  risen  to 
4,668  bales,  the  West  Indian  supply 
being  25,110,  and  the  Portuguese 
being  reduced  to  30,721,  with  a 
total  from  all  parts  of  63,526  bales. 
From  that  time  the  cotton  trade  has 
grown  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
nearly  all  the  benefit  of  the  growfii 
being  confined  to  the  new  and  limit- 
less American  market 

It  was  only  reasonable,  then,  that 
an  American-taught  merchant  should 
come  to  take  a  foremost  place  among 
the  merchants  of  modem  Liverpool 
and  modem  England.  The  Liver- 
pool of  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years 
abounded  in  famous  men,  the  Glad- 
stones, the  Ewturts,  the  Horsfalls, 
and  the  Croppers,  among  others, 
as  well  as  the  worthy  successors  of 
William  Eathbone  and  the  old 
Earles;  but  greater  than  all,  if 
measm^Bd  by  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  his  business  transactions, 
was  WiUiam  Brown.  If  American 
commerce,  giving  an  impetus  to  the 
conamerce  of  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  has  chiefly  caused  the  re- 
cent marvellous  growth  of  Liver- 
pool, William  Brown  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  man  among  a 
host  of  leaders  who  knew  how  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  tide  at  its 
flood  and  so  sful  on  to  fortune — 
England's  fortune  no  less  than  his 
own. 

He  was  bom  at  Ballym6na,in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  1784,  of  which 
town  his  &ther,  Alexander  Brown, 
was  a  native,  and,  in  a  small  way,  a 


respectable  merchant,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  linen  trade.  When 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Catterick,  near 
Kichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  there  to 
stay  till  1 800,  when  his  fether  emi- 
grated, with  his  family  and  his 
business,  to  America.  The  house 
of  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons,  linen 
merchants,  of  Baltimore,  soon  be- 
came famous.  Its  shrewd  founder 
made  full  use  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  quickly  growing 
population  in  a  richly  productive 
country.  Sending  his  rough  linen 
across  the  water,  he  procured  return 
cargoes  of  EngUsh  commodities,  and 
when  he  found  that  cotton  was  even 
more  marketable  than  linen  he  lost 
no  time  in  including  it  in  his  ship- 
ments. In  a  few  years'  time  he 
found  it  desirable  to  establish  one  of 
his  sons  in  a  branch  business  at 
Philadelphia,  and  another  in  New 
York.  Then  he  determined  to  send 
one  to  England;  and  accorduagly  in 
1 808,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years,  and  when  he  was  just  four- 
and-twenty,  Wilham  Brown  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  to 
make  Liverpool  his  home  throngh 
more  than  half  a  century. 

He  came  at  a  lucky  tima  In  1808 
the  importation  of  cotton  amounted 
to  43,000,000  pounds;  by  18 10  it 
had  risen  to  1 3  2 ,000,000.  That  was 
a  larger  supply  than  the  Lancashire 
manufactories  had  need  of;  and  a 
sort  of  panic  arose  among  the  mer- 
chants, causing  some  fiulures  and 
much  monetary  derangement  The 
young  merchant,  however,  taking 
pradent  advanta^ge  of  the  conse- 
quent fluctuations  of  credit,  reaped 
from  them  only  profit  He  soon 
became  a  famous  man  on  'Change. 
Admiring  friends  and  jealous  rivals 
followed  his  lead  in  their  transac- 
tions, and  found  that  they  might 
impUcitly  roly  both  on  the  wisdom 
that  guided  his  dealings  and  on  the 
honesty  that  made  his  name  as  good 
as  a  bflmk  note.  A  linen  and  cotton 
importer  in  special,  he  extended  his 
business  to  all  sorts  of  merchandise. 
All  the  articles  of  American  growth 
were  either  bought  l^  him,  or  mors 
frequently  sent  to  him  for  sale  <xi 
commission,  and  in  return  he  sent, 
either  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 
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one  or  other  of  his  many  English 
correspondents,  immense  cargoes  of 
iron,  earthenware,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  commodities  grown, 
made,  or  bartered  in  Engluid,  to 
be  sold  in  all  parts  of  America. 
ThroTigh  his  foreign  connections  he 
was  also  able  to  carry  on  a  great 
and  most  profitable  India  and  China 
trade,  long  before  the  withdrawal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  mono- 
poly. While  that  monopoly  lasted, 
no  Liyerpool  merchant  might  trade 
direct  with  tiie  East  Indies ;  but  no 
l^slation  could  prevent  the  Browns 
of  Baltimore  or  New  York  ficom 
buying  for  American  use  any  quan- 
tity of  tea,  coffee,  silk,  or  opium,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  cargoes  had 
arriyed,  from  reshipping  them  to 
the  Brown  of  Liyerpool. 

Nor  was  this  new  genius  of  liyer- 
pool satisfied  with  being  a  merchant 
on  his  own  account  and  a  commis- 
sion agent  for  others.  The  extent  of 
lus  business,  and  the  entire  upright- 
ness with  which  he  conducted  it, 
made  him,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
a  banker  and  money-lender.  The 
traders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, who  transmitted  their  goods 
through  him,  sometimes  procured 
from  him  advances  on  account  of 
tiie  goods  in  his  possession,  long  be- 
fore they  were  sold ;  at  other  times, 
they  found  it  conyenient  to  leave 
large  sums  in  his  luuids,  long  after 
^e  goods  were  disposed  of,  know- 
ing that  they  could  draw  whenever 
th^  needed,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
while their  money  was  being  so  pro- 
fitably invested  tiiat  they  were  cer- 
tain of  a  proper  interest  for  their 
loans. 

Working  in  ways  like  these,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  as  head  and  soul  of  the 
firm  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co., 
throve  amazingly.  In  1836  he 
bought  the  Brandon  estate,  near 
Coventry,  fifom  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings, for  80,000/.  In  that  year,  it 
was  reported,  business  to  the  amount 
of  io,ooo,oooZ.  passed  through  his 
hands.  That  was  a  year,  however, 
of  excessive  trading  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America,  and  especially 
in  the  dealings  of  the  two  countries 
wii^  one  another.  '  American  com- 
merce was  at  that  time  a  towering 
pile  in  conise  of  erection;  bank 


credit  was  the  scaffolding.  In  18  37 
the  American  banks,  aU  over  tho 
Union,  went  down  one  after  another, 
and  many  together,  with  an  almost 
xmiversal  crash.'  Several  English 
banks,  and  a  yet  greater  number  of 
English  merchants,  also  stopped 
payment;  .and  people  had  good 
reason  ,for  fearing  the  ruin  of  the 
Browns,  when  it  was  known  that,  at 
one  time,  they  had  750,000/.  worth 
of  protested  bills  on  their  hands. 
'Had  they  possessed  less  than  the 
strength  of  giants,'  said  one,  writing 
a  few  years  after  the  time,  'they 
could  not  have  extricated  them- 
selves. The  British  Government 
saw,  and  looked  with  apprehension 
as  it  saw,  the  struggle  of  this  gigan- 
tic establishment  From  Inverness 
to  Penzance  there  was  not  a  single 
town  but  would  have  felt  its  ML 
In  Sheffield  and  Birminghun,  and 
the  towns  surrotmding  them;  in 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  all  the  great 
fjEu^tory  communities,  a  large  number 
of  merchants  and  employers,  [and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  every  man 
and  woman  employed,  were  more  or 
less  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  esta- 
blishment.' It  was  not  only,  there- 
fore, on  his  own  account  that 
William  Brown,  even  more  alarmed 
at  his  position  than  the  public  could 
be,  resolved  upon  a  bold  course  of 
action,  and  worked  it  through  with 
unexampled  success.  As  soon  as 
ever  he  was  convinced  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  he  would 
fail,  he  hurried  up  to  London, 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
on  assuring  them  that  thus,  and 
thus  only,  could  his  credit  be  saved, 
obtained  from  them  the  promise  of 
a  loan  larger  than  had  ever  yet  been 
made  to  any  private  individual  in 
the  world— a  Joan  of  no  less  than 
a,ooo,ooo/.  Taking  his  protested 
bills,  and  other  vouchers  for.  sub- 
stantial, though  just  then  uiseless 
wealth,  as  security,  they  authorized 
him  to  draw  upcm  them  to  that 
amount  He  found  it  necessary  to 
make  application  for  hardly  half 
as  much;  and  that,  with  interest, 
was  all  repaid  within  six  months, 
Mr.  Brown  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  Directors  to  ue  effect  that 
they  had  never  had  a  more  satis- 
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fiustory  transaotion  with  any  other 
house. 

Thus  nobly  helped  through  a 
trouble  that  was  not  of  his  causing, 
William  Brown  worked  harder  th^ 
ever,  not  lessening  his  strictly  com- 
mercial dealings,  but  subordinating 
them  to  an  ever-growing  banking 
connection,  forced  upon  him  by  his 
customers,  and  willmgly  accepted, 
as  an  easy  and  safe  way  of  nuudng 
money.  '  If  any  of  you  know  what 
a  bale  of  cotton  is,'  said  Bichard 
Gobden,  in  1844, '  you  are  only  one 
remoYe  &om  a  near  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  in  his 
hands  one-sixth  part  of  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  hardly  a  wind 
that  blows,  or  a  tide  that  flows  in 
the  .Mersey,  that  does  not  bring  a 
ship  freighted  with  cotton,  or  some 
other  costly  commodity,  for  Mr. 
Brown's  house;  and  not  a  lorry 
In  the  streets,  but  what  is  destined 
to  carry  doth  or  other  commodities 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown, 
to  be  shipped  to  America,  China,  or 
other  parts  of  the  world.' 

Those  words  formed  part  of  a 
speech  deliyered  on  the  occasion  of 
William  Brown's  proposal  to  enter 
Parliament  as  member  for  South 
Lancashire.  His  steadfiist  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  free  trade,  shown 
some  time  before  in  his  disinterested 
opposition  to  the  China  monopoly — 
difflnterested  because,  as  we  haye 
seen,  it  enabled  him,  with  his 
American  connections,  to  profit  by 
a  trade  from  which  his  neighbours 
were  excluded — and,  more  recently, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Anti-Com- 
law  League,  made  him  a  fit  repro- 
sentative  of  the  hberal  opimons 
held  by  the  leading  Manchester 
men  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  failed 
in  1844 ;  but  in  1846  he  was  elected 
for  South  Lancashire :  and  he  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  royal  assent  given  to  the 
Corn-law  Bepeal  Bill 

At  that  time  he  was  sixty-two 
vears  of  age ;  and  henceforth  he  left 
DusineBS  matters  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  younger  managers.  For  thirteen 
years  he  was  an  honest  and  ener- 
getic member  of  Parliament,  though 
better  as  a  voter  than  as  a  sp^er. 
A  w^  voice  and  a  tame  delivery 
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made  his  speeches— nearly  all  of 
them  on  commercial  questions— un- 
interesting to  the  many;  but  the 
few  who  valued  their  topics  found 
them  rich  in  shrewd  and  generous 
thought     An  anecdote,   recorded 
by  an  eye-witness,  gives   curious 
illustration  of  his  position  in  the 
House : — '  The  honourable  member,' 
we  are  told,  '  was  the  warm  advo- 
cate of  a  decimal  [coinage,  and  on 
one  occasion  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  bring  it  before  the  House. 
As  it  was  his  intention  to  quote  a 
^Qod  deal  of  documentary  evidence 
m  support  of  his  views,  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  for  the  convenience 
of  referring  to  his  papers,  spoke 
from  the  table  on  the  Opposition 
side.     Members  turned  their  best 
ear  to  the  great  merchant;  but  as 
few  of  his  remarks  reached  them,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  a  gentleman,  said 
to  be  connected  with  the  Mint,  who 
had  been  fiivoured  with  a  seat  under 
the  gallery,  was  still  less  fortunate. 
Not  a  syllable  could  he  hear,  who 
had  come  prepared  to  enjoy  a  great 
intellectual  and  arithmetical  treat 
He  converted  his  hand  into  an  ear- 
trumpet,  but  in  vain;  and  his  de- 
spaur  grew  tragic.  At  length,  as  the 
sound  would  not  come  to  Gamaliel, 
Qamaliel  determined  to  go  to  the 
sound.  Accordingly  he  left  his  seat, 
and  entering  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  House,  he  sauntered  along  the 
Opposition   benches,  nor   stopped 
unm  he  had  gained  the  bench  im- 
mediately behind  Mr.  Brown,  where 
he  [composed  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  honourable  Member's 
remarks.    After  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  speech  was  a  long  one,  an  usher 
was  struck  by  a  &ce  not  fiEuniliar  to 
him,  and  he  asked  a  brother-usher 
"  who  that  new  member  was?"  No- 
body knew  him.    The  clerks  at  the 
table  were  appealed  to,  but  they 
could   not   remember  having  ad- 
ministered the  oaths  to  the  strange 
visitor.    The  Serjeant-at-Arms  was 
now   apprised   that   there  was   a 
stranger,  or  what  seemed  such,  in 
the  body  of  the  House.   The  matter 
became  serious.   It  is  a  high  breach 
of  privilege  for  anv  person  not  a 
member  to  enter  the  House  itself 
(by  which  is  not  meant  the  part 
allotted  to  strangers),  the  penalty 
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being  commitment  to  custody,  if 
not  removal  to  Newgate  or  the 
Tower,  and  the  payment  of  a  good 
round  sum  in  the  shape  of  fees. 
The  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms  made 
his  way  to  the  stranger,  asked  him 
to  follow  him,  and  led  him  from  the 
body  of  the  House.  "We  all  expected 
a  "scene,'*  an  appearance  at  the 
bar,  a  humble  apology,  a  rebuke 
from  the  Speaker,  or,  perhaps,  a 
remand  and  a  search  for  precedents. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (now  Viscount 
Eversley),  however,  took  ;^a  more 
lenient  and  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  and  strained  the  practice  of 
the  House  in  the  visitor's  favour. 
His  offence  was  so  manifestly  in- 
voluntary, and  Mr.  Brown  was  so 
provoMngly  inaudible,  that  the 
Speaker  advised  that  no  public  no- 
tice of  the  matter  should  be  taken 
by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
offender  was  therefore  dismissed, 
and  the  matter  was  never  brought 
before  the  House  at  all.  Mr.  Brown 
all  this  time,  unconscious  of  the  oc- 
currence, was  quoting  his  statistics, 
reading  his  documents,  and  endea- 
vouring, in  vain,  to  inake  himself 
heard.* 

He  did  make  himself  heard,  how- 
ever, in  indirect  ways,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  'The  greatest 
public  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Brown,  if  not  in  Parliament,  yet  in 
virtue  of  his  parliamentary  position,' 
to  use  the  words  of  the  intelhgent 
authority  already  cited, '  was  in  1 8  5  6. 
The  government  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  had  violated 
the  law  of  the  United  States  in 
raising  a  foreign  legion  in  the  Union 
for  service  in  the  (Mmea,  and  sum- 
marily dismissed  Mr.  Crampton. 
Lord  Palmerston  warmly  resented 
the  insult,  and  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  her  Majesty's  Minister.  The 
American  Gk)vemment  had  allowed 
proceedings  to  go  on  which  they 
afterwards  contended  were  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  United  States^ 
without  sending  for  Mr.  Crampton, 
or  telling  him  what  it  was  supposed 
he  was  guilty  of  doing.  "They 
allow  these  things  to  accumulate," 
aaid  Lord  Palmerston,  "in  order 
that,  when  the  proper  time  arrives, 
they  may  either  take  advantage  of 


them,  or  deal  with  them  as  matters 
which  do  not  deserve  consideration.'' 
These  views  being  fully  shared  hy 
the  Cabinet,  tlie  public  were  pre- 
pared by  a  semi-official  announce- 
ment for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dallas. 
Great  alarm  prevailed  in  monetary 
and  commercial  circles.  A  sudden 
activity  was  observable  in  our 
arsenals  and  dockyards.  Supplies 
of  the  materiel  of  war  were  sent 
out  to  Canada;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  assured  the 
Canadians  that  they  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  force  of  the 
mother  country  in  the  event  of  war. 
Troops  were  despatched  to  British 
North  America,  and  heavily-armed 
vessels  of  war  received  sailing  or- 
ders for  the  American  seaboard.  <So 
great  was  the  imeasiness,  that  the 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  were  asked 
in  almost  every  case  to  insure 
f^ainst  capture  and  seizure,  and  a 
I)ercentage  was  actually  charged  for 
the  incr^ised  risk.  Public  opinion 
at  home  supjwrted  the  Government 
in  declaring  that  Mr.  Crampton's 
dismissal  by  President  Pierce  was 
imjustifiable,  indefensible,  and  offen- 
sive. At  this  moment  of  peril,  when 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries 
would  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  insulting  and  belligerent 
proceedings  on  the  Canadian  frontier 
and  in  Central  America,  Mr.  Brown 
came  forward  as  a  mediator  between 
the  two  countries.  He  deprecated 
irritating  debates  in  Parliament,  in- 
duced Mr.  Baillie  to  withdraw  a 
party  questicxi  condenmatory  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  enlistment 
in  the  States,  and  made  an  appeal 
to  a  virulent  Lrish  member,  who  was 
determined  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
subject,  which  fixed  him  with  a  tre- 
mendous weight  of  responsibility, 
and  procured  him  a  signal  defeat  on 
a  division.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  South  Lancashire  offered  his 
personal  mediation  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
meanwhile  expressed  his  conviction 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  tiie 
disputes  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  amicably  arraoged  to  tlw 
satisfaction  of  both  govemmentB,  if 
no  new  cause  of  disf^;reemeiit  were 
supplied  by  party   debates.    The 
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American  miniAter  in  London  gladly' 
accepted  Mr.  Brown's  mediation,  for 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  back  to 
Washington.    With  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  the  hononrable  member's  task 
was  more  difficult  What  took  place 
at  these  interviews  has  neyer  been 
publicly  stated.     Some  assert  that 
Mr.  Brown  put  before  the  Premier 
&ct8  and  figures  proying  that  a  rup- 
ture between   the    two  countries 
would  be  followed  not  only  by  re- 
bellion in  the  slave  states,  but  also 
by  a  reyolution    in    Lancashire. 
Others,  with  perhaps  more  reason, 
opine  that  Mx.  Brown  represented 
the  conduct  of  the  American  go- 
Teroment  as  an  attempt  to  get  a 
little  "  Buncombe  "  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, with  an  eye  to  the  next  presi- 
denlaal  election,  and  was  so  regarded 
in  the  Union — that   the   attempt 
would  signally  Ml   (as  the  event 
proved)— -and  that  if  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  only  treat  the  affiur  as 
an  unscrupulous  and  desperate  at- 
tempt to  get  up  a  little  political 
capital,  he  would,  in  a  few  months, 
be  rewarded  for  his  forbearance  by 
seeing  President  Pierce  and  Secre- 
tary Marcy  relapse  into   political 
obscurity  and  insi^ficance.  Those 
who  know  Lord  Palmerston  best, 
affirm  that  the  appeal  to  his  mag- 
nanimity   succeeded,  when   cotton 
statistics,  tonnage,  and  all  sorts  of 
figures  failed  to  shake  his  resolution 
to  Tindioate  the  insult  passed  upon 
her  MajcMBly's  representative.    The 
Prime  Minister  yielded  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  one  who  spoke  with 
peculiar  weight,  not  only  as  a  mer- 
chant, but  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  influential  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  admirers  and  supporters 
in  Parliament     Mr.  Brown  was 
not,  howeyer,  sf^isfied  with  medi- 
ating between  the  two  governments. 
He  appealed  to  the  two  nations,  and 
at  his  instance  Liyerpool,  Manches- 
ter,   and     otiier    Ikiglish    tovms 
adopted  addresses  to  the  larger  and 
more  influential  cities  of  the  Union. 
These  demonstrations  elicited  cor- 
dial and  satisfiiotory  responses  firom 
the    other  side  of    the  Atlantic, 
•breathing   peace,  and   denouncing 
those  who  attempted  to  kindle  dis- 
union between  two  great  and  kin- 
dred nations.    The  politioal  horizon 


soon  cleared.  Mr.  Dallas  remained 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Brown  receiyed 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
all  who  knew  his  noble  and  usefol 
endeavours  to  avert  so  hideous,  un- 
natural, and  horrible  an  event  as  a 
war  between  the  two  countries.' 

A  man  who  could  so  act  deserved 
to  be  called  a  merchant  prince. 
From  first  to  last  William  Brown 
exerted  the  influence  he  had  ac- 
quired by  long  years  of  perseye- 
rance  and  integrity  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  fellows  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  liberal  thoughts  and 
kindly  feelings  among  governors  as 
well  as  governed  in  both  the  nations 
that  he  had  dealings  with.  And  a 
fail  measure  of  the  wealth  that  came 
fxom  tiiose  dealings  was  spent  in 
works  of  philanthropy.  All  the 
earlier  fruits  of  his  life-long  charity 
are  eclipsed  by  his  last  and  almost 
unexampled  piece  of  benevolence. 
In  1853  he  offered  to  giye  6,000/. 
towards  constructing  a  public 
library  for  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
provided  the  corporation  would  pro- 
vide a  suitable  site.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  but  not  acted  upon,  it 
being  thought  that  more  thui  tiiiat 
sum  was  needed  for  a  building 
worthy  of  the  town,  but  no  one 
being  ready  to  increase  it  to  the 
requisite  extent  Therefore  in  1 8  5  6 
Mr.  Brown  offered  to  double  his 
contribution.  Even  that,  however, 
was  not  thought  sufficient,  and 
nothing  was  done  until  the  mer- 
chant, eager,  as  he  said,  that  his 
fayourite  work  should  be  completed 
in  his  lifetime,  took  the  whole  busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands.  Without 
delay  he  set  the  builders  to  work, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  i860,  ^e 
Free  Public  Library  and  Museum 
was  completed  and  stocked  vrith 
books  and  rarities  of  all  sorts,  at  a 
cost  to  its  founder  of  not  less  than 
4o,oooZ.,  besides  some  35,000/.  sup- 
plied by  the  corporation  and  a  few 
other  subscribers. 

This  was,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
the  crowning  work  of  William 
Brown's  career.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  honoured  with  a  baro- 
netcy. He  died  on  the  3d  of  March, 
i864>  at  the  ripe  age  of  79- 

H.RF.B. 
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THE  QUEENS  OF  COMEDY. 

Madame  Aknoult  Ple-ssy,  MA^>K^IOTSI:LL^:  FAVAiiT,  and  Mademoiselle 

ScHNEIDtli. 


MADAMB  ABKOULT  PLESSY. 


IT  is  said  that  things  theatrical 
are  managed  better  in  France 
than  in  England.  Without  discuss- 
ing this  question,  it  will  be  as  well 
at  once  to  state  that  the  royal  per- 
sonages here  treated  of  belong  to 
the  land  of  Moliere  and  of  Beau- 
raarchais,  and  that  the  word  Co- 
medy is  used  as  a '  generic  term. 
Neither  engravings  nor  letter-press 
are  to  be  confined  to  the  personators 
of  the  heroines  of  classic  Comedy 
only.  Comedy,  as  the  highest  in 
the  i  rank  of  art,  is,  necessarily,  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  first  Her 
haughty,  flighty,  stilted,  unap- 
proachable, emotional,  hysterical, 
tearful  sister.  Tragedy— her  humble, 
tawdry  cousin.  Melodrama  —  her 
foster-sister,  Farce—and  her. popu- 
lar, but  vulgar  distant  relatiyes. 
Extravaganza  and  Fairy  Spectacle 
will  follow  in  her  train. 

Madame  Amoult  Plessy,  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  last  of  the  true  Queens  of 


Comedy.  There  may  be  a  Countess 
of  Comedy  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  Parisian  theatres,  but 
Madame  Plessy  wears  her  robes, 
powders  her  hair,  stalks  on  her 
high  red-heeled  shoes,  and  waves 
her  fan  with  a  difference.  Hers  is 
the  true  pre-revolutionary  majesty 
and  grace.  Her  manner  has  been 
formed  upon  the  models  that  existed 
before  the  Bastille  was  levelled  to  the 
ground;  when  a  marquis  was  a  mar- 
quis, and  could  cane  a  conmion  man 
or  run  him  through  if  he  thought 
fit,  without  fear  of  consequences; 
when  '  the  people'  were  submissive 
and  respectful,  not  to  say  servile, 
and  blouses,  barricades,  opposition 
newspapers,  percussion-caps,  drain- 
age, railways.  Zouaves,  Turoos,  the 
August  f(§tes,  universal  suffirage,  the 
ballot,  gas,  street  orderlies,  com- 
merce, and  the  guillotine  were  un- 
known. The  old  nobility  of  France 
were  a  little  cruel,  a  trifle  careless, 
somewhat  profligate^  slightly  yindio- 
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tiye,  and  serenely  atiieistio — but 
their  manners  were  charming.  The 
soft  cadence  of  voice,  the  roonded 
gestore,  the  fine  compliment,  the 
grace,  el^;ance,  wit,  and  tone 
of  the  past  are  gone  with  the 
snppers,  the  clonded  canes,  the 
three-cornered  hats,  and  the  epi- 
grams. We  have  now  mnstachios, 
pegtop  trousers,  pnns,  argot,  boole- 
dogaes  and  blackthorns,  to  console 
us  in  their  stead. 

VieUe  ecoU,  bonne  kde.  Madame 
Amoult  Plessy  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  pupil  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  and  it  was  in  the  heroine  in 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas'  drama 
'Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle' — a 
part  created  by  '  the  Mars'— that 
Madame  Plessy  impressed  the  fasti- 
dious Ao^u^  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais. 
A  dreary  adaptation  of  this  phiy,  by 
Mias  Fanny  Kemble,  was  pmyed  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  some  ten 
months  ago,  and  Mademoiselle  Bea- 
trix enacted  the  heroine  yery  charm- 
ingly; but  'Mademoiselle  de  Belle 
Isle,'  though  a  capital  piece  in  the 
original,  can  never  be  cooked  up  to 
suit  the  English  palate.  Its  senti- 
ment and  tone  are  too  French. 
Possibly,  the  noTel  of  *Rob  Boy' 
is  not  interejsting  when  translated 
into  the  Gallic  tongue.  It  certainly 
would  be  hard  to  recognise  DougiJ, 
if  he  address  Bob  with  '  Dis  done 
mon  chef,'  or  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
if  he  remark,  'Je  ne  suis  pas  un 
homme  joli,'  or  Bob  Boy  himself, 
if  he  say  to  Francis,  'Monsieur 
Osbaldiston,  figures  yous  que  yotre 
cousin  ce  beau  Monsieur  Bashleieh,' 
&i^  Plays  cannot  be  so  spiced  as 
to  keep  in  any  climate,  and  a  suc- 
cess in  China  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  ficdlure  in  Peru.  Monsieur 
Dumas  is  not  only  indebted  to 
Madame  Plesnr  for  her  delineation 
of  *  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle,'  he  is 
also  her  debtor  for  her  brilliant  ren- 
dering of  his  heroine  in  the  'De- 
moiselle de  St  Cyr.'  She  is  also 
funous  for  many  '  stock '  characters 
in  the  classic  repertoire  of  Moli^, 
her  highest  popularity  haying  been 
achieyed  as  Celimene  in  'Le  Mis- 
anthrope.' 

The  haughtiest  of  duchesses,  the 
most  graoefid  of  marchesas,  the 
sweetest  of  countesses,  and  most  win- 


ning of  baronesses,  modem  comedy 
— the  comedy  of  crinoline  and  brus- 
querie— has  been  also  subjugated 
by  Madame  Plessy.  Monsieur 
Smile  Augier— the  stem,  realistic, 
cynical  Beaumarchais  of  this  pre- 
sent nineteenth  century— is  under  as 
heayy  obligations  to  our  heroine  as 
Messieurs  Moli^re  and  Dumas.  The 
Marquise  in  'Lee  Efl&ont^s,'  the 
Baronne  in  'Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,' 
and  Madame  Lecoutelher  in  '  Mai- 
tre  Gu^iin,'  were  three  distinct 
yarieties— like  and  yet  unlike— of 
the  selfish,  selMoying,  interested 
Parisienne— in  society  and  yet  not 
of  it  —  restless,  brilliant,  busy, 
scheming,  playing  at  loye,  and  lov- 
ing the  toiletta 

Madame  Amoult  Plessy^s  style 
of  acting  was  founded  on  that  of  her 
preceptress.  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
who  was  a  genius.  All  theatrical 
geniuses  must  inevitably  reflect  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  Many 
people  suppose  that  the  peculiar 
talent  of  a  great  actor  is  his  own 
personal  gift,  and  this  may,  to  an 
extent,  be  true;  but  it  is  not  im- 
likely  that  the  political  events  which 
form  the  social  events  of  the  world 
around  him  and  about  him,  also 
form  him.  Mademoiselle  Mars  lived 
in  troublous,  revolutionary  times — 
when  kings,  ministers,  nobility, 
were  upset,  and  Europe  re-parti- 
tioned. She  had  seen  the  'anden 
noblesse,'  talked  to  it,  and  been 
familiar  with  it;  horn  it  she  derived 
the  old  classic  dignity,  regal  bear- 
ing, stately  sweep  of  arm,  and  tread 
of  foot  Then  came  the  Bevolu- 
tion :  its  passions,  frenzies,  and  up- 
heavings,  witnessed  by  'the  Mars,' 
were  reproduced  at  the  theatre; 
and  on  the  formal  grandeur  of  the 
old  school  she  grafted  the  tumul- 
tuous passions  that  she  saw  sur- 
rounding her.  Then  came  Napo- 
leon, with  a  reign  of  system  and 
orgajiisataon,  and  the  Mars,  to  the 
old  grandeur  and  revolutionary 
passion  added  concentration,  energy, 
and  will.  The  actor's  mind  is  im- 
pressionable and  plastic,  and  they 
often  illustrate  their  era  without 
knowing  it  Madame  Plessy  pro- 
fited by  all  that  her  preceptress  nad 
seen  and  felt,  and  added  to  it  a 
charm,  an  afbbiliiy,  a  sweetness. 
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and  a  repose  all  her  own.  That 
Madame  Plessy  is  handsome,  our 
engraving  shows.  She  has  a 
queenly  head  and  a  noble  &ce.  The 
forehead  is  large  and  intellectual, 
and  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
has  that  indescribable  sweetness 
only  seen  when  dimples  are  to  be 
found  lurking  and  settling  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Tall, 
and  of  stately  presence,  and  with 
arms  of  singular  beauty,  our  gifted 
heroine  is  a  perfect  grand e  dame. 

She  is  a  wonderful  coquette.  It 
is  a  sight  to  see  her  tracasser  a 
lover.  She  leads  the  poor  man  such 
a  life,  is  so  unconscious  of  her 
charms,  extinguishes  hope  by  simply 
shutting  up  her  fan,  or  alleviates 
despair  by  asking  for  a  seat.  Her 
features  have  a  kaleidoscopic  quahty, 
and  ripple  with  several  meanings  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  stained-glass 
window  glows  with  several  hues. 
She  is  equally  happy  when  she 
loves  truly,  and  her  performance 
in  '  Le  L^s,'  where  she  coaxingly 
extorts  a  passionate  but  timid  ad- 
mirer into  an  avowal  and  an  ofifer 
of  marriage,  is  the  highest  of  high 
comedy,  and  as  superior  to  most 
of  the  representations  of  the  vie 
intime  of  good  society  as  the  flight 
of  a  swallow  is  to  that  of  Monsieur 
Leotard.  It  is  sad  to  record  Madame 
Amoult  Plessy's  approaching  re- 
tirement from  the  stage. 

A  more  striking  contrast  could 
not  be  found  than  in  the  form,  fea- 
tures, school  of  acting,  management 
of  voice,  means  of  execution,  and,  so 
to  speak,  manipulation  of  the  emo- 
tions of  Madame  Plessy  than  that 
of  Mademoiselle  Favart,  who  is  also 
of  the  Oom^e  Fran9aise.  l^bdame 
Plessy  was  a  pupil  of  '  the  Mars.' 
Mademoiselle  Favart,  without  hav- 
ing been  positively  under  tuition, 
haa  adopted  the  style  founded  by 
the  late  Boee  Chen— a  style  at  once 
romantic  and  familiar,  that  delights 
in  contrasts  of  voice,  frequent  pauses 
during  which  the  expression  of  the 
features  is  the  only  medium  of 
oonmiunication  with  the  audience, 
and  brief,  curt,  incisive  intonations 
that  make  monosyllables  tell  long 
stories  as  plainly  as  long  speeches. 
Madame  Plessy  is  the  lady  of  the 
year  1775.    Mademoiselle  Favart  is 


the  great  grand-daughter  of  the 
lady  of  i775i  of  the  same  high  blood 
and  beauty,  but  of  modem  man- 
ners. Let  us  confess  that  the  type 
furnished  by  Madame  Plessy  is 
most  to  be  admired,  but  that  the 
other  is  most  to  be  loved.  If  the 
lady  who  received  the  homage  of 
'ces  beaux  messieurs'  of  the  last 
century  was  the  more  modish,  she 
who  receives  deference  and  not 
compliment  from  'les  gentlemen' 
of  this,  is  the  more  sincere.  One 
cannot  easily  imagine  that  bewitch- 
ing fan-flourisher  settling  down 
into  a  quiet  wife;  but  one  may 
fency  that  pensive  *  brodeuse '  bead- 
ing a  charming,  inexpensive,  com- 
fortable, loving  menage.  Wax- 
candles  would  be  the  extravagance 
of  the  grande  dame.  The  other  lady 
would  economise  for  flowers. 

The;  word  '  lady,'  in  its  most  mo- 
dem acceptation,  happily  describes 
Mademoiselle  Favart  and  her  acting. 
She  is  never  demonstrative,  or  fussy, 
or  self-conscious.  Her  hands  and 
arms  are  not  in  continual  play,  nor 
do  her  eyes  wander  as  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  her ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  she  is  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  what  sort  of 
thing  Frenchwomen  usually  consi- 
der fascination,  this  is  no  smfdl 
praise.  When  silent,  she  might  in 
feature,  demeanour,  and  dreas  be 
taken  for  an  Englishwoman ;  in- 
deed, a  Frenchman,  a  great  critic, 
and  one  severely  bitten  with  Anglo- 
mania, remarked  of  her  during  her 
performance  in  '  the  Fils  de  Giboyer,' 
'  Is  she  not  distinguished  ?  Exactly 
like  to  a  young  English  lady.' 

This  impression  is  conveyed  by 
Mademoiselle  Favart,  because  she 
never  rattles  over  the  gamut  of 
human  passions  and  emotions  like 
a  clever  girl  let  loose  on  a  piano- 
forte. Her  great  strength  as  an 
actress  lies  in  her  rendering  of  tho 
subjugation  of  emotion.  She  seems 
to  be  exactly  the  sort  of  woman 
who  would  take  a  delight  in 
sacrificing  herself  for  somebody— a 
lover,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  child, 
or  a  father— aiul  make  no  sign.  If 
the  world  knew  of  her  sacrifice,  or 
even  guessed  at  it,  she  would  feel 
robbed  of  half  her  sentimental 
pleasure.  To  charm  her  thixroughly^ 
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there  must  be  something  stealthy  in 
her  goodness  and  her  loye.  She 
takes  delight  in  being  an  anonymons 
bene&ctor.  She  is  too  high-minded 
to  adyance  a  stop.  She  conceals 
emotion,  bat  not  nnder  a  smile. 
She  is  the  antagonistic  thing  to  a 
ooqnetto.  The  heart  of  the  man 
she  loTee  most  be  as  keen  and  pre- 
scient as  her  own,  and  most  gaess 
at  her  affection.  Their  loye  must 
be  too  high  and  holy  to  be  spoken 
o£  Always  ready  to  perform  her 
share  of  the  duties  of  the  honse- 
hold,  her  loye  Ib  a  thing  apart  from 
contact  with  the  world.    She  looks 


on  it  as  akin  to  her  religion.  This 
remarkable  fiicolty^a  &calty  in- 
finitely more  rare  and  infinitely 
more  worthy  than  the  delineation 
of  fiery  passion  —  than  elegant 
declamation  on  domestic  pathos. 
Monsieur  Emile  Angier  has  admira- 
bly exploited  in  his  yery  real  come- 
dies, which  are  not  mere  passing 
hits  at  the  follies  and  fashions  of  a 
day,  but  permanent  portions  of  the 
dramatic  literatore  of  France,  of 
its  social  and  political  history. 
Thus,  in  Femande,  in  the  'Fils 
de  Giboyer,'  we  see  a  young  lady, 
depriyed  of  the  care  of  her  mother 


at  an  early  age,  who  has  ripened 
into  womanhood  before  her  time 
beneath  the  eyes  of  a  fdssy,  foolish 
&ther,  and  a  romantic,  noyel-read- 
iiig>  gushing  mother-in-law.  Her 
sympathies  haye  been  forced  back 
upon  herself,  and  she  can  share  her 
thoughts  with  none  of  the  house- 
hold except  her  other's  secretary, 
a  young  man  in  an  exceptional 
and  difficult  position.  She  feels, 
although  she  does  not  understand, 
and  can  not  analyse  her  feelings, 
that  the  decision  and  honesty  of  his 
character  are  in  unison  with  the 
unselfishness  and  purity  of  her  own. 


She  does  not  loye  him,  but  she  could 
loye  him,  if  the  rule  of  her  life  had 
not  been  to  place  a  careftd  guard 
and  check  on  her  emotions.  Her 
existence  has  been  solitary,  and  she 
has  brooded  oyer-much.  She  accepts 
the  husband  presented  to  her  by 
her  father,  without  a  si^h;  she 
promises,  and  as  she  promises,  you 
feel  that  she  will  keep  her  word — 
'  to  bear  his  name  worthily.'  She 
promises  no  more,  and  when  she  is 
alone  sighs,  'As  well  him  as 
another!'  But  her  time  comes, 
and  the  rock  gushes  with  sweet 
waters.    She  sees  the  young  secre- 
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taiy  insnlted,  rnsbes  to  his  rescne, 
.and  ayows  her  love  for  him  by 
banding  him  a  cup  of  tea.  It  seems 
a  simple  thing  for  a  young  lady  to 
hand  a  young  gentleman  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  all  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner. It  is  part  of  the  romanesque 
chiyalry  of  her  nature  to  avow  her 
love  for  the  penniless  illegitimate 
secretary,  as  openly  as  she  had  con- 
cealed it  watchfully,  eyen  from  her- 
selt  She  is  a  iru0  woman,  and 
loves  entirely  or  not  at  all. 

It  is  in  conyeying  the  impression 
of  delicate  shades  of  emotion  that 
Mademoiselle  Favart  excels.  She 
is  fortunate  in  her  audience  at  the 
Th^&tre  Frangais— for  an  audience 
less  refined  and  intelligent  would 
not  understand  her.  The  public 
generally  likes  to  see  the  passions 
portrayed  in  large  lumps.  They 
understand  that  Othello  is  jealous, 
and  that  Juliet  is  loving.  They  do 
not  sympathise  quite  so  well  with 
the  suspicions  of  Leonatus  Posthu- 
mus  or  the  devotion  of  Imogen. 

Mademoiselle  Favart's  most  recent 
successes  have  been  in  'Msitre 
Gu^rin/  in  which  she  plays  a 
devoted  daughter,  whose  father 
squanders  his  own  and  her  fortune 
in  impracticable  philosophical  and 
scientific  experiments.  The  young 
lady  has  to  be  her  &ther's  daughter 
and  his  mother  too,  his  lawyer, 
steward,  and  general  providence. 
It  is  the  peculiar  forte  of  this 
singular  actress  to  excel  in  the  por- 
trayal of  womanly  women—not 
brilliant  coquettes  or  dazzling 
fascinators,  but  the  kind  of  women 
that  when  men  see  they  "want  to/ 
marry  and  take  homa 

The  recent  production  of  'Le 
Supplice  d'une  Femme'  allowed 
Mademoiselle  Favart  to  surprise 
Paris  by  her  rendering  of  guilt  and 
consequent  remorse.  She  dissects 
the  human  heart  like  a  skilful  men- 
tal anatomist,  and  lays  bare  all  the 
terrors  prepared  for  those  who  for- 
get the  Jaws  of  honour  and  of  duty. 
Her  triumphs  in  the  modem  drama 
have  been  dwelt  upon  as  most  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader;  it 
must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
in  the  standard  plays  of  the  first 
theatre  in  the  world,  she  does  not 
hold  an  equally  distinguished  posi- 


tion. To  her  recommendations  of 
form  and  feature,  our  artist  has  done 
justice:  in  this  department  the 
pencil  necessarily  takes  precedence 
of  the  pen. 

Mademoiselle  Schneider,  formerly 
of  the  Palais  Boyal,  but  now  of  the 
Yari^t^,iB,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  engraving,  very  hand* 
some,  ana  what  is  still  better^-in 
Paris— very  Mr.  Her  moot  recent 
success  has  been  as  La  Belle 
H^l^ne  in  the  burlesque  opera  of 
that  titie,  composed  by  Monsieur 
Offenbach.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  colour  of  Mademoiselle 
Schneider's  hair  was  the  source  of 
the  composer's  inspiration;  it  cer* 
tainly  inspired  the  song  to  Venus — 

*  Oq  me  nomine  H^Iine  U  blonde. 
La  blonde  fllle  de  Leda/ 

which  is  one  of  its  favourite  mor- 
9eaux.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that, 
not  content  with  the  flaxen-hued 
framing  of  her  hob  bestowed  on 
her  by  Nature,  she  resorted  to  the 
aid  of  art  for  a  warmer,  richer,  sun- 
nier tint.  If  we  are  to  credit  the 
authority  of  Mademoiselle  Schneider 
and  the  present  administration  of 
the  Yariet^s  Theatre,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans  fell  out  and  fought  ^ 
about  a  lady  whose  hair  was  red. 

The  tone  of  Madame  Plesgy's 
acting  has  been  described  as  be- 
longing to  the  past  century,  of 
Mademoiselle  Favarfs  as  belong* 
ing  to  the  present:  Mademoiselle 
Schneider  is  essentially  of  the  day. 
She  does  not  attempt  high  art  She 
is  of  the  people,  and  sympathises 
with  their  aigot,  singeries,  bouf- 
fonnerie,  tantamarre,  and  diablerie. 
She  will  act  extravagantly  even  in 
an  extravagant  Palais  Boyal  fiux^ 
She  has  a  genius  for  absurdity,  and 
is  possessed  of  it  as  by  an  evil 
spirit  When  debating  between 
conjugal  duty  and  the  dictates  of 
her  heart,  her  face  will  suddenly 
lose  all  expression,  her  limbs  be* 
come  straight  and  unmanageable, 
and  she  will  move  after  the  manner 
of  a  wooden  doll  afflicted  with  St 
Vitus.  She  has  a  charming  yoice, 
and  sings  with  taste  and  power.  As 
she  holds  a  high  note,  she  will 
shake  her  head  like  a  mechanica} 
figure,  or  use  her  huids  and  feet  as 
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if  Bhe  were  an  antomaton,  whose 
interior  clock-work  had  been  wonnd 
np  and  set  going.  She  is  yery 
r^y  to  fly  into  a  passion,  and  on  a 
word  £r(»n  a  hnsband  will  slap 
his  £eu»,  or  a  look  firom  a  loyer  will 
make  him  seize  npon  his  hair. 
Mademoiselle  Schneider  is  a  highly 
concentrated  and  exaggerated  sped- 
man  of  a  grisette  aohamee. 

These  qualifications  naturally  con- 
fine the  exhibition  of  the  yoong 
lady's  talents  to  fiEurce  and  extrava- 
ganza. Whenever  she  assumes  the 
classic  robe,  it  is  to  display  beneath 
it  the  tricks,  manners,  customs, 
habits^  antics,  and  expressions  of  a 
&8t  modem  modista  She  is  the 
pet  of  the  young  men  in  the  boxes, 
and  the  peculiar  delight  of  the 
parterre.  'Is  she  droll?  Is  she 
droll?' cry  her  admirers.  And  she 
is  droll,  and  possesses  not  only 
hmnour,  but  beauty,  high  spirits, 
and  a  charming  Toioe— advantages 
of  which  she  is  by  no  means  un- 
conscious. What  could  the  good 
people  of  Paris  desire  more? 

Before  La  Belle  Heldne,  which 
may  be  considered  the  Schneider's 
greatest  achievement,  she  had  esta- 
blished a  popularity  by  her  perform- 
ance in  a  Palais  Royal  &rce,  called 
'  Les  Diables  Roses,'  in  which  she 
sang  a  song,  'Un  jeune  homme 
empoisonn^,'  which  was  for  some 
time  a  choice  morsel  in  the  throats 
of  the  gamins.  The  air  was  sung 
with  new  words  by  Mr.  Sothem  at 
the  Haymarket,  in  the  '  Woman  in 
Mauve.' 

Some  people— and  not  unreason- 
able people  either— may  think  it  a 
Sity  tnat  such  good  gifts  as  beauty, 
umour,  and  vocal  power  should 
be  wasted  on  mere  extravaganza, 
burlesque,  and  opera  bouffe.  The 
union  of  such  qualities  might  have 
made  a  prima  donna,  an  ingenue, 
-or  a  soubrette.  An  artiste  should 
make  people  laugh,  certainly,  but 
«he  should  not  only  make  them 
laug^  Yet  the  Opera  BoufTe  is  an 
admirable  institution;  and  while  M. 
Offenbach  continues  to  compom  no 
more  agreeable  method  of  passing  a 
<x)uple  of  hours  can  be  mvented. 
The  heathen  mythology  is  an  inex- 
baostible  source  for  both  librettist 
and  composer.    Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars, 


Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo  have 
never  been  entirely  out  of  fiishion. 
They  are  almost  believed  in  still; 
and  the  odd  contrast  of  modem 
manners  with  mythologieal  attire 
will  always  be  amusing.  It  cannot 
but  be  ftumy  to  hear  Venus  talk  of 
cosmetique  and  crinoline.  Mars  of 
breech-loaders,  Bacchus  of  South 
African  sherry,  and  Apollo  of  the 
Jews'  harp.  Minerva  taking  three 
lumps  of  sugar  to  her  tea,  and 
Juno  'rowing' the  cloud-compeller 
and  talking  kitchen-politics,  is  a 
pleasant  link  of  association  between 
past  and  present,  even  for  Pater- 
fomilias.  In '  La  Belle  H^ldne,'  the 
solos  and  chorus  of  the  Couplets 
dee  Rois  are  as  humorous  pieces  of 
exaggerated  musical  and  dramatio 
absurdity  as  can  be  imagined.  Not 
onlv  is  the  air  and  the  orchestration 
both  military  and  heroic,  but  it  is 
broken  into  fragments,  and  words 
are  cut  into  fragments  to  suit  the 
metre  of  the  march.  Menelaus 
announces  himself  thus : — 

*  Je  sois  le  marl  de  U  relne,  ah  t 

ri  de  U  relne,  ah  I 
ri  de  lA  reine,  ah  I' 

and  the  nuyestic  name  of  Agamem- 
non IB  chopped  up  by  Agamemnon 
hitnaftlf  in  thls  fosnion : — 

*  Ge  roi  baiim  qui  s'aTanoe,  ah  I 

bo  qui  a'avanoe,  ah  1 
bo  qol  a'aTaoce,  ah ! 

Cest  le  roi  Agamemnon, 

Ag-ag-a^^ag'A^mem-non !' 

Of  fun  80  fiftst  and  furious  as  this 
— fun  that  makes  Menelaus  cry 
'J'expirel'  as  if  he  were  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Shahtpm — 
Mademoiselle  Schneider  makes  the 
most  She  is  Queen  of  the  Bevels, 
and  the  quaintness  and  oddity  of 
her  style,  ite  peculiar  verve  and 
recklessness  will  enable  her  to  retain 
her  sceptre,  for  at  least  some  time, 
without  fear  of  a  rival. 

The  Queens  of  Comedy  here  men- 
tioned are  all  living  celebrities,  and 
can  be  seen  at  the  theatres  by  any 
one  visiting  the  pleasant  city  of 
Paris.  Any  reader  can  therefore 
compare  our  opinions  with  his  own 
at  the  same  time  that  he  tests  the 
fidelity  of  the  portraits  here  con- 
tained. 

T.  W.  B. 
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IT  would  be  hard  to  find  a  ploa- 
santer  place  to  spend  an  idle 
hour  on  a  midsummer  afternoon 
than  the  slope  of  one  of  the  cluster 
of  low  sandhills  which  end  off  the 
strip  of  barren  land  separating  the 
channel  of  Ilkeston  harbour  from 
the  open  sea.  By  the  time  that  you 
have  passed  the  pilot-house  on  the 
beach,  and  skated  for  two  or  three 
miles  across  the  slippery  mud  flats, 
with  an  August  sun  oTcrhead,  you 
feel  that  you  can  lay  your  gun 
down  among  the  bent,  and  throw 
yourself  on  your  back  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  look  straight  up 
through  your  hands  at  the  little 
troubled  tern  as  they  skim  back- 
wards and  forwards  above  yon. 
The  very  sea  seems  to  go  to  sleep. 
It  is  deep  water,  quite  up  to  the 
shingle  bank;  but  the  lazy  rollers 
run  too  gently  on  the  beach  to  break 
noisily.  The  colours,  like  every- 
thing else,  are  subdued.  The  sky 
is  paler  and  has  more  rose  madder 
mixed  with  its  blue  than  it  has 
elsewhere,  and  the  sea  is  hardly  a 
different  shade  of  the  same  tint: 
scarcely  darker  than  the  backs  of 
the  kittewakes  which  float  on  it; 
or  the  long  line  of  shingle  which 
stretches  away  towards  the  three 
wooded  hills  and  the  purple  cliffe 
of  Codlingham,  six  miles  away  to 
the  right  The  dry  bent  grass 
which  covers  the  hills  forms  a  co- 
lour link  between  the  pale  yellow 
sand  which  half  buries  it  every- 
where, and  the  sky  above.  Rake- 
ston  itself  can  be  seen  a  mile  and  a 
half  off,  with  its  double-towered 
church  on  the  slopes  above  the 
town.  A  flag  flies  from  the  tallest 
tower  at  high  tide  when  there  is 
water  enough  for  the  little  coasting 
vessels  which  can  come  up  to  take 
the  bar ;  and  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge  does  not  look  half  so  im- 
posing as  the  channel  at  such  times, 
though  at  low  water  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  wading  across  it  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  aur  of  the  land  above 
the  town  is  remarkable,  and  in  many 
respects  not  unlike  some  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 


Indeed,  if  a  good  hght  soil  and 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are,  as 
they  say,  the  chief  requisites  for 
grape  growing,  the  experiment 
might,  1  have  often  thought,  bo 
worth  trying  there. 

The  strawlierries  grown  there  are 
celebrated,  and  so  seductive,  that  it 
generally  becomes  a  serious  thing 
to  have  to  run  a  sixer  in  the  second 
innings  of  a  cricket  match  at 
Eakeston  when  the  British  Queens 
are  on. 

But  when  a  long  spell  of  hard 
weather  has  frozen  up  the  ditches 
and  ponds,  inland,  and  driven  the 
wild  fowl  in  from  the  open  sea; 
when  the  channel  is  half  choked 
with  floating  blocks  of  ice,  and  the 
fields  of  saltwort  and  sea  lavender 
above  high-water  mark  are  snowed 
over,  and  the  cutting  wind  across 
the  marsh  through  which  the  last 
mile  of  the  road  runs,  gets  at  your 
marrow,  through  three  flannel  shirts 
and  any  number  of  great  coats  and 
rugs,  then  is  the  time  to  see  Rake- 
ston  to  prfection.  The  soft  flats, 
as  the  tide  leaves  them,  are  alive 
with  fowlers  and  whistling  birds  of 
twenty  sorts.  Immense  flocks  of 
knots  and  'sandpipers  wheel  about 
in  front,  like  dark  clouds  one  mo- 
ment, almost  dazzling  the  next,  as 
their  white  breasts  and  bellies  flash 
into  sight;  and  geese  and  ducks 
keep  passing  up  in  long  lines,  or 
toss  about  out  of  shot  in  the  black 
water. 

Some  years  ago.  Captain  Henry 
Rowland,  a  smart  young  oflScer, 
and  capital  company,  came  down  to 
Codlingham  to  take  command  of  the 
coastguard.  He  had  chosen  the 
station  himself  as  a  good  shelf  for 
a  year  or  two  after  his  marriage; 
and  as  smuggling  was  still  not  quite 
extinct  thereabouts,  expected  to 
find  enough  work  to  keep  himself 
going,  and  showed  every  intention 
not  to  let  the  men  under  him  go  to 
sleep  if  he  could  help  it  One 
frosty  morning  in  OctolJsr,  not  very 
long  after  his  arrival,  he  and  I 
went  over  together  to  Rakeston; 
and,  leaving  orders  for  Old  Jockey 
West  to  be  sent  to  meet  us  with  bis 
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boat  and  some  provender,  started 
off  oyer  the  muds  to  visit  the  Pre- 
ventive Station  and  see  whether 
there  were  any  birds  to  be  shot 

Old  Jockey,  as  he  was  always 
called,  was  about  the  best  known 
character  in  the  place.  He  kept  a 
pnnt,  and  big  gnn,  and  was  always 
ready-  to  attend  shooting  parties 
with  his  boat,  or  lend  a  hand  at 
loading  vessels,  or  any  other  odd 
jobs  about  the  harbour.  He  stood 
a  good  six  foot  two  in  his  '  mesh 
boots/  and  looked  as  strong  as  a 
steam-tug;  but  appearances  are 
deceitful;  and,  according  to  his  own 
pitifol  account,  he  was  a  martyr  to 
bilious  attacks,  which  made  him 
so  weak  that,  '  if  a  little  lamb  ran 
agin  him  it  knocked  him  down '  at 
times.  He  was  a  dead  shot  with  his 
old  rusty  single  barrel,  and  in  a 
harmless  way,  without  exception, 
the  biggest  liar  I  ever  knew. 

He  was  at  the  meeting-place  be- 
fore us,  and  saluted  us  as  we  came 
up  with,  '  H'aint  got  overmuch 
sport  to-day,  gentlemen,  I  doubt; 
a'most  too  airly  for  a  wery  great 
sight  o'fowl.' 

'  Captain  Rowland  kicked  up  an 
old  mallard  among  the  ditches,'  I 
said,  '  and  I  have  got  a  couple  of 
shanks  and  a  plover.  How  are 
you?  I  have  not  seen  you  since  I 
came  back  from  Ireland.  I  had 
my  big  punt  gun  over  there,  and 
rare  sport  it  wb&  Forty  widgeon 
one  shot  and  twenty-six  another! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Guts 
outBakeston,  eh!  Jockey?* 

'  Lawk  bless  yer,  there  ain't  nothin' 
here  now.  It  ain't  the  same  place 
as  it  was  afore  these  here  meshes 
was  drained;  there  was  fowl  enough 
then.  I  remember  being  down  here 
once  when  I  was  a  boy,  arter  some 
teal  as  was  on  a  bit  o' water  over 
there  among  the  sandhills.  I  got 
three  on  'em,  and  was  loading  again, 
and  had  just  put  in  the  powder  and 
was  ramming  it  down,  when  I  seed 
a  string  of  fowl  flying  up  the 
channel  right  straight  for  where  I 
was  a-squatting.  I  had  not  no 
time  to  shove  in  the  shot,  so  I 
pulled  off  the  cap  of  the  ramrod  and 
let  fly  just  as  they  was  coming  on 
all  of  a  line.  Three  couple  and  a 
half  o'  mallard  was  strung  right 


through  the  head  and  another  was 
knocked  over  wery  badly  braised  in 
the  heye.  By  Gor,  there  wor  a 
splash  as  they  aU  on  'em  tumbled 
into  a  pit  I  They  splashed  out  such 
a  lot  o  water  that  I  might  have  got 
a'most  a  bushel  of  eels,  only  I 
hadn't  nothin'  to  carry  'em  away 
in.  Lawk,  there  was  a  sight  o' 
ducks  in  those  times;  that  there 
was.  Ah  them  was  the  days  for  the 
poor  folk.  'Bacca  was  wery  cheap, 
too,  hereabouls  then.  Grog  too! 
and  lace  for  the  ladies,  bless  'em !' 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  in  his  younger 
days,  Jockey  had  been  up  before 
the  magistrates  more  than  once  for 
smuggling;  and  though  of  late 
years  he  had  managed  to  keep  out 
of  trouble,  I  believe  he  had  never 
very  materially  changed  his  old 
creed,  that  if  a  man  bought  honestly 
with  his  own  money  and  landed  on 
his  own  responsibility,  in  his  own 
boat,  no  one  could  reasonably  blame 
him  if  his  views  on  the  question  of 
free  trade  happened  to  be  a  trifle 
more  advanced  than  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  government 

Knowing  what  I  did  of  the  old 
fellow,  I  was  amused  to  see  him 
look  Rowland  over,  when  he  caught 
his  name,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  superannuated  fox  might  be 
supposed  to  take  stock  of  a  new 
huntsman  out  for  a  Sunday  walk 
through  his  pet  cover.  The  inspec- 
tion seemed  to  be  satiBfactory  on 
the  whole.  Jockey  was  unusually 
talkative  at  Ixmch,  and  when  we  lit 
our  pipes  drew  the  conversation 
on  to  smuggling  generally. 

'Lawk!  yes,  sir.  I  have  knowd 
sighte  of  'things  brought  ashore 
here  right  o'  the  middle  o'  the  day, 
scores  of  times.' 

•How  used  they  to  manage  it?' 
asked  Rowland,  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness. 'What  were  the  coastguard 
up  to?' 

'Coastguard!  Lawk  bless  yer! 
they  ain't  no  good.  One  way  was 
when  there  was  a  regatta,  mayhap 
two  or  three  boats  would  have  a 
kind  o'  a  race  right  out  to  a  wessel 
they  knewed  and  back ;  and  just  as 
some  on  'em  was  a  rounding,  there 
would  be  a  sight  o'  things  hulled 
in,  and  back  again  all  of  a  muck 
sweat,  with  'em  all  stowed  snug 
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under  a  sail  or  stumnut,  and  rtm  tho 
boat  right  up  on  to  the  beach ;  pre- 
ventire  men,  and  gentlemen  and 
ladies  too,  mayhap,  looking  on  and 
screeching  and  hollering  like  mad ; 
for  them  is  almost  allust  the  closest 
races,  mayhap  the  captain  hisseVf 
giving  *em  summut  to  drink  his 
health  with— Preventive  captains  is 
allust  regular  gentlemen.* 

*I  like  your  old  friend  Jockey,' 
said  Rowland,  as  we  drove  homo. 
'  He  is  quite  a  character  in  his  way : 
he  tells  me  he  has  known  that  boat- 
race  dodge  tried  successfully  often. 
It's  worth  knowing.' 

'A  regular  old  smuggler.  The 
stories  he  was  telling  you  were  per- 
sonal experiences,  in  all  probability. 
By-the-by,  your  Codlingham  re- 
gatta is  next  week,  isn't  it '?' 

'Yes;  on  Tuesday.  I  wish  you 
would  come  over  to  us  for  a  couple 
of  nights  on  Monday  for  it.  Do,  if 
you  have  not  got  anything  better  to 
do :  you  won't  mind  a  small  room?' 

I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  we 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  morning  at 
the  'Dun  Cow,'  a  public  not  far 
from  Eakeston,  and  have  another 
day  on  the  sands. 

When  I  got  there,  soon  after  the 
time  fixed,  Rowland  was  waiting  for 
me,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 

'  Thaf  8  all  right,'  he  said,  as  soon 
as  we  had  shaken  hands.  'I  am 
glad  you  have  turned  up,  for  I  ex- 
pect some  fun  to-morrow.  You  re- 
member Old  Jockey's  smuggling 
dodge.  Well,  from  what  I  hear,  I 
suspect  they  are  going  to  try  it  on 
at  tne  regatta.  I  am  going  to  order 
all  the  men  over  from  Rakeston 
quietly ;  so  we  will  walk  over  to  the 
preventive  houses,  if  you  don't  mind, 
first.' 

The  weather  next  morning  was 
splendid.  Codlingham  looked  so 
gay  and  picturesque,  with  flags  fly- 
ing everywhere,  that  one  almost 
forgot  the  smeUs. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing, 
and  by  one  the  beach  was  crowded 
with  visitors.  The  coastguard  were 
there  in  unusual  force.  Captain 
Rowland  was  starter,  and  had  al- 
ways a  sailor  or  two  with  him  to 
help;  and  several  other  navy  uni- 
forms were  dotted  among  the  crowd 
not  fax  away. 


The  programme  began  with  swim- 
ming-races for  men  and  boys;  then 
came  sailing  and  pair-oar  matches, 
and— the  great  event  of  the  day — a 
grand  Ufe-boat  race,  with  three  en- 
tries. 

The  match  which  had  awakened 
Rowland's  suspicions  came  next 
Three  boats,  two  belonging  to  Cod- 
hngham  and  one  from  Rakeston, 
were  to  sail  round  a  twenty-foot 
boat,  which  had  been  lying  all  day  a 
couple  of  miles  out  to  sea,  and  to 
row  back  again.  They  were  to  be 
started  from  the  top  of  the  shingle- 
bank  under  the  cliff,  and  tho  race 
won  by  the  boat  which  was  first 
in  its  place  again.  Each  was  to 
carry  four  men  and  a  boy  to 
steer. 

*  Now  for  the  fun  1'  said  Rowland, 
as  the  men  stood  in  their  places 
ready  for  a  start 

It  was  evident  that  a  bold  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  land  some- 
thing ;  and  I  was  specially  commis- 
sioned to  make  all  the  use  I  could 
of  my  eyes.  Certainly  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  four  men  who  looked 
more  up  to  a  bit  of  smu^ling  of 
any  sort  than  the  Rakeston  crew. 
They  were  all  young  men,  with  the 
exception  of  one  old  white-haired 
fellow  with  one  eye,  which  twinkled 
through  ite  half-clc«ed  lids  with  the 
most  comical  expression  of  mixed 
fun  and  suspicion. 

'  My  men  know  something  of  that 
old  beggar,'  whispered  Rowland,  as 
he  passed  me  just  before  the  start 
'  Here,  take  my  glass ;  I  daren't  use 
it  myself.  Now  then,  my  men,  are 
you  ready?— one,  two,  three!' — 
bangl  And  off  they  all  rattled 
across  the  shingle,  amid  kemen- 
dous  excitement. 

The  two  Codlingham  boats 
knocked  over  an  old  woman,  and 
fouled  half-way  down  to  the  sea ;  and 
the  Rakeston  men  were  well  into 
their  seats,  with  their  sail  hoisted 
before  either  of  the  others,  were  off 
the  stones.  They  were  leading,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  see,  by  a  good 
half-dozen  lengths,  when  the  boat 
they  were  to  round  was  reached ; 
but  there,  as  it  seemed,  some  mis- 
take or  other  was  made,  for  when 
the  sails  were  lowered  and  the  three 
oould  be  distinguished  again,  the 
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Bakeston  boat^rassome  ^ray  behind 
the  others. 

'Not  badly  done  that/  said  Bow- 
land,  patting  down  the  glass  which 
he  had  snatched  from  me  jnst  be* 
fMe  the  boats  toined.  'Jook^  shall 
have  half  a  crown  next  time  I  come 
across  him.  Look  oat;  we  are  to 
haTearaceof  itr 

The  Ckxllingham  boats  still  led, 
and   were   rowing  splendidly  to* 
gether,  bat  did   not  seem  to  be 
making  Tery  moch  way,  and  the 
fiakeston  men  gained  on  them  at 
every  stroka    Thoogh  as  ftdly  per- 
soaded  as  Bowland  liimaAlf  that  the 
lace  was  only  part  of  the  old  smog- 
S^ling  dodge  Jookev  had  been  telling 
us  of  a  few  days  before,  I  foond  it 
impossible   to   help   catching  the 
gmeral  excitement,  and  shouted  as 
load  as  any  one,  as,  almost  at  the 
same    moment,  the    three    boats 
C^roanded  and  the  steaming  crews 
splashed  into  the  shallow  water,  and, 
in  leas  time  &r  than  it  takes  me 
to  write  it,  were  straining  and  pant- 
ing np  the  shingle.   The  Bakeston 
men  were  first  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  ridge,  where  one  of  them  slipped 
on  a  rotten  dogfish,  and  one  of  the 
Oodlingham  crews  wrenched  their 
boat  past,  and,  amid  such  cheering 
as  one  does  not  often  hear,  won  by 
anosa  Hiere  seemed  to  be  a  pretty 
gBDSial  notion  that  something  was 
up.   The  crowd  closed  in  round  the 
boats  so  thickly  and  quickly  that  I 
found  myself  shut   out,  and  the 
broadHshouldered   fishermen,    oyer 
whose  Bou'-weeters  I  had  to  peep  at 
what  was  going  on  as  best  I  could, 
were  CTidently  in  full  emoyment  of 
some  excellent  joke  or  other. 

*  Capital  race,'  said  Bowland. 
<  Yon  Bakeston  Hallows  lost  too 
much  time  rounding,  eh?  Your 
boat  seemed  a  trifle  heayy  in  the 
bows,  I  thought,  as  she  came  in. 
Couldn't  have  lightened  her,  I  sup- 
pose? Halloa!  what  have  yon  got 
bere  under  the  saU?  Nets,  en? 
Queer  ballast  that,  isn't  it?  Here, 
Jones,  come  and  lift  this  out.' 

<Don*t  be  too  hard  on  ,us.  Gap- 
tain,'  said  the  one-^ed  scamp,  in 
tiie  most  dolorous  Toice;  'poor 
wife  and  children !' 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed,  as 
the  suspicious  n^  were  lifted  out 


by  a  saQor,  and  displayed—- no^Ain^. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  sell,  and  the 
boat  empty. 

Poor ;  Bowland,  he  was  very  sore 
about  it  A  good  dinner,  and  a 
strong  natural  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, did  a 'good  deal  towards  re- 
storing his  equanimity ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pipe  in  the  gar- 
den, he  was  quite  recovering  men 
a  seryant-girl  came  out  to  say  that 
some  one  wished  to  see  him.  It  was 
Jockey  West,  who  was  standing  by  a 
mysterious  little  keg,  looidng  very 
serious.  He  took  on  his  hat  when 
he  saw  us. 

'  Servant,  sir,  servant,  yer  honour.' 
•  'Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,'  said 
Bowland.    '  Do  you  want  me  ?' 

'Yer  honour  hain't  heard,  then,  I 
doubt' 
•Heard  what?  What  is  it?* 
'  Two  boat-loads  o*  things  brought 
ashore  at  Bakeston  this  artemoon, 
and  gone  right  away  I  Most  onfor- 
tinate,  there  weren't  not  a  prewen- 
tive-man  about  the  plaoe--all  on 
'em  gone  to  Godlingbam.  Bacca 
and  brandy,  mostly,  I  doubt  Two 
o'.my  boars-loads.^ 

'Your  boat's?  What!  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  let  them  have  your 
boat?* 

"Twom'tmy&ult:  you  hain't  no 
call  to  speak  to  me  o^  that  manner. 
I  corned  to  tell  yer.' 

'Well,  well,  go  on;  let  us  hear 
about  it' 

*  Well,  sir,  my  boy '  (Jockey's  b^y 
was  about  thirty,  and  a  size  larger 
than  himself),  'my  boy  seed  them  a 
hailing,  and  rowed  out  to  ax  what 
they  wanted:  there  was  right  a 
big  boat;  and  blowed  if  they  didn't 
tie  his  harms  and  his  legs,  and  took 
two  lots  ashore  afore  uiey  let  him 
go.' 

'Well,  hang  it  all!  did  you  see 
them?' 

'Seed  'em,  in'course  I  seed  'em, 
and  spoke  to  'em.' 
'  Then  you  will  know  them  again.' 
'Lor,  sir  I  I  was  that  bilious  that 
I  couldn't  see  nothing  but  yaller  and 
green.  They  was  furriners,  owda- 
cious  furriners,  but  my  eyes  swam 
that,  that  I  couldn't  znake  out  no 
more.' 

'  Your  son  could  tell  them  again, 
of  course?* 
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'It's  wery  distressin/  sir;  they 
made  him  that  dnmk  that  he  can't 
mind  nothing  about  it.  I  says  to 
him.  You  young  warmint!  says  I, 
told  you  not  to  go  out — leastwise, 
I  would  have  told  you  if  I  had 
happ'ed  to  ha*  seed  yer ;  but,  liawk, 
sir  I  he  fears  right  of  a  muddle  Uke. 
That's  a  long  time  since  1  ha'  knowed 
such  a  sight  o'  things  come  in  and 
no  one  to  ax  a  question/ 

*You  said  you  spoke  to  them. 
What  did  they  say?' 

*  One  on  *em  comed  up  with  this 
here  little  keg,  and  said,  "  Here,  old 
chap,  send  this  to  the  Captain  for 


his  good  lady,  and  say  as  how  she'll 
find  it  particular  calculated  for 
cherry-brandy." ' 

*You  confounded  old  scamp!' 
said  Eowland.  *Go  iato  the  kit- 
chen, and  tell  them  to  give  you 
some  supper,  if  you're  not  too 
bilious ;  and  don't  let  me  catch  you 
out  in  a  hurry,  or  you  shall  know 
it.  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet.  Con- 
founded old  scoundrel !  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  I  was  fool  enough 
to  he  done  like  that.  I  owe  him  one, 
anyhow.  Come  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee.' 
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'  0  rns  qoando  ego  te  Mptdain  ?  qnandoqne  lioebit 
Kane  veteram  libiis,  nnnc  imnno  ct  inertlbai  horif, 
Dacere  aolUdta  Jncnnda  oblivia  vitmi* 

OW  often  when  men  consult  a  pby- 
ddan  are  they  perplexed  by  the  prac- 
tical impoBsibibty  of  acting  np  to  his 
instructions.  'Keep  regular  hours/ 
says  the  doctor ; '  go  to  Md  at  eleyen ; 
drink  a  few  glasses  of  really  sound 
sherry  at  your  dinner;  and  take  this 
draught  tlmt  I  am  going  to  giye  you 
three  times  a  day.'  I^ple  advice 
enough  at  first  sight,  :^et  for  a  man 
who  has  work  to  do  in  the  world, 
incapable  of  being  followed.  How  is 
a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  eleyen  who  has 
to  pore  oyer  his  next  morning's  brief 
till  two,  or  to  write  to-morrow's  lead- 
ing article,  or  to  do  any  one  of  the 
hundred  things  that  musi\he  done 
npNon  the  spot,  and  have  been  in- 
eyitably  delayed  till  then?  As  for  the 
'  few  glasses  of  sound  sherry,*  where 
is  a  man  whose  income  is  only  counted 
by  hundreds  to  get  sound  sherry?  It 
is  not  worth  anybody's  while  to  sell  it 
to  him  even  if  he  giyee  the  price.  And 
how  on  earth  is  a  man  whose  time  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  others  from 
Iveakiast  to  bedtime,  to  make  sure  of  his  three  regular '  landing-places' 
in  the  twelve  hours  at  which  he  can  pause  and  take  medicine  ?  Men  often 
talk  of  the  uselessnees  of  doctors'  prescriptions.  But  not  one  man  in  ten 
erer  giyes  them  a  fieur  chance. 

Well,  there  is  another  thing  which  doctors  are  very  fond  of  recom- 
ueDding,  and  that  is^  to  take  a  holiday  to  'unbend/  to  shake  off  your 
^wes  fer  a  while,  and  indulge  yourself  in  a  month  or  so  of  luxurious 
Jazmess.  Th^  might  almost  as  well  order  the  '  priceless  Amontillado/ 
ymch  Lord  St^yne  sent  to  Pendennis  for  a  workhouse  pauper,  as  laziness 
iQ  these  days  to  a  man  who  has  anything  to  do.  We  don't  mean  that  most 
noen  can't  contriye  to  get  a  month's  immunity  from  their  regular  work  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  they  cannot  shake  off  all  contact  with  the 
^otld  of  work.  Their  hands  needn't  hold  the  pen,  their  tongues  needn't 
^g  in  ooort;    but  go  where  thoy  will,  they  can  scarcely  keep  at 
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arm's  length  those  attendant  de- 
mons of  aU  business,  letters,  parcels, 
news  that  worries,  friends  that  talk, 
rivals  who  won't  keep  out  of  your 
way.-  And  what  are  the-  causes  oi 
this  ?  We  answer  boldly ^  the  pensiy 
post,  fife  rldTwaiys^'and  tne  press — 
commonly  called  the  three  great 
marks  of  modem  ciyilization,  in  our 
eyes  the  three  great  sources  of  mo- 
dem disquietude,  from  fidgets  to 
downright  madness,  from  dyspepsia 
to  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Oh,  George  Eliot  I  what  a 
charming  picture  you  haye  drawn 
for  us  of  'Old  Leisure,'  the  hxppf 
old  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  went  out  before  the  march 
of  progress  like  the  stately  Bed  In- 
dian before  the  debauched  and 
ruffianly  pioneers  of  European  cul- 
ture.   Here  is  his  portrait : — 

'  Old  Leisure  was  quite  a  different 
personage :  he  onlv  read  one  news- 
paper innocent  of  leaders,  and  was 
ftee  frotn.  that  periodicity  of  sen- 
sations which  we  call  post  thne. 
He  was  a  contemplatiye,  rather 
stout  gentleman,  of  excellent  diges- 
tion, of  quiet  perceptions;  un- 
diseased  by  hypothesis,  happy  in  his 
inability  to  know  the  causes  of 
things,  preferring  the  things  them- 
selves. He  lived  chiefly  in  the 
country  among  pleasant  seats  and 
homesteads,  and  was  fond  of  saun- 
tering by  the  fruit-tree  wall  and 
scenting  the  i^ricots  when  they 
were  warmed  by  the  morning  sun- 
shine ;  or  of  sheltering  himself  under 
the  orchard  boughs  at  noon  when 
the  summer  pears  were  falling.  He 
knew  nothing  of  week-day  services, 
and  thought  none  the  worse  of  the 
Sunday  sermon  if  it  allowed  him  to 
sleep  firom  the  text  fo  the  blessing— 
liking  the  afternoon  service  best, 
because  the  prayers  were  the 
shortest,  and  not  ashamed  to  say  so 
— for  he  had  an  easy,  jolly  con- 
science, broadbacked  like  himself, 
and  able  to  carry  a  great  deal  of 
beer  or  port  wine — not  being  made 
squeamish  by  doubts,  and  qualms, 
and  lofty  aspirations.' 

'  Hos  ntinam  Intrr 
Hefoas  natum  telluB  me  prima  tuUssct !' 

But  to  taEdn^fls.  The  medicinal 
efifectBoflazineMt:  W«il,ib«^i»Bio 


doubt  about  what  they  are,  provided 
you   get   the   real   medicine.     To 
allow  either  mind  or  body,  or  both, 
to  lie  fallow  for  a  season  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  get  »^  good  crop.(^ 
work  out  of  3;  another  ^eaaon.  ,  No 
one  Heeds  to  be  instructed  on'tiie 
obvious  advantages  of  repose ;  but 
with  a  human  being,  even  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  placed  by  some  happy 
accident  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
modem  abominations  which  mur- 
dered our  revered  £riend  '  Old  Lei- 
sure,' and  destroy  the  possibility, 
as  a  rule,  of  laziness  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuj^ ;  supposine:  him,  wo 
say,  to  be  placed  beyond  tte  in- 
fluence of  these  disgusting  inven- 
tions, still  his  condition  will  not  be 
one  of  torpor.    We  do  not  mean  by 
laziness  the  laziness  of  the  hyber- 
nating  animals,  of  the  bear  sucking 
his  paws  or  the  swallow  dozing  be- 
neath the  stump  of  an  old  willow. 
No:  we  presume  our  lazy  patient 
to  have  his  faculties  about  him,  and 
to  use  them,  whoa  they  call  upon 
him  to  be  used,  instead  of  his  calU 
ing  upon  l^m.    When  ire  reflect 
on  this  statement  calmlj-^  we  shall 
see  what  iimnfflfWKedosea  of  strength- 
ening medicine,   both   intailectual 
and  moral,  it  is  open  to  a  lazy  man 
to  imbibe  without  any  effort  dn  hk 
own  part    Who,  for  instance,  but 
a  thoroughly  lazy  man  ever  inakes 
an  intimate  acquADidBacQ  with  the 
beauties  of  nature?    Banish  from 
your  mind,  for  three  mcnthfi,  the 
bank,  and  the  brief,  and  the  sur- 
gery, and  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  the  vestry,  and  just  aee  how 
keenly  alive  you  will  become  to  the 
diffiarential  characteristics  of  weeds, 
flowers,    foliage,    hill,    dale,    and 
hedgerow,  meadow,  cornfield,  and 
pasture,  brook,  river,  or  Mk     A 
man  whose  mind  is  at  work  on  other 
things,  passes  these  by  with  a  tran- 
sient sensation  that  they  are  very 
beautiful,  and  that  is  alL    Bat  the 
truly  la:^  man,  whose  moral  pores 
are  open,  finds  them  gradoally  en- 
forcing tiiemselves   into    him,  and 
cicating  a  kind  of  life  wzUua  his 
life  which  is  as  wonderfU  and  deli- 
cious to  him  ae  her  fint  ehild  ie  to 
a  wtohan.  -   ' 

Then,  again,  consider  the  mligni- 
.  d^Bt^ge&eraliziitions.'lirfaich  a-ntta 
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is  able  to  make  while  perfectly  lazy^ 
and  totally  unable  to  test  the  value 
of  his  reflections  by  reference  to 
books.  The  majority  may  be  utterly 
baseless;  but  one  may  turn,  up 
trumps.  And  in  the  turmoil  of 
business^  he  would  never  have  Biade 
even  that  one.  The  sect  of  Eastern 
philosophers  who  sat  in  a  circle, 
doing  nothing  but  looking  at  ^eir 
own  stomachs^  had  probfi2)ly  gone 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  existence 
if  they  had  only  been  able  to  com- 
municate their  reflections  to  the 
world.  Lazin^B,  indeed,  once 
created  a  religion— a  whole  xeb'gion, 
if  the  poet  Wordsworth,  himself 
not  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
charms  of  the  seductive  goddess, 
is  to  be  fully  trusted.  Who  is  igno- 
rant of  those  deathless  lines : — 

« In  tbfti  fair  dime  the  lonely  berdvMn  stretdied 
On  tbe  mft  gnae  throogb  balf  a  MOBiiier's  day. 
With  miuic  lulled  bu  indolent  repoae : 
And  la  some  fit  of  weariness  if  be, 
When  bis  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  bear 
A  distant  strain  far  sweeter  than  the  sonods 
>Vblcfa  Ms  poor  skfll  ooilld  make,  his  fancy 

fBtched 
E'en  from  the  blazing  diarioi  of  the  snn 
A  beanUeiB  youth  who  touched  a  foUen  Iyre» 
And  filled  the  illumined  groTes  with  raYiah- 

menU' 

Yes;  to  the  laay  are  vouchsafed 
revelations  which  are  withheld  from 
the  busy  and  laborious.  Nature  is 
beneficent  both  to  the  just  and  to 
the  unjust ;  uid  the  lazy  man,  what- 
ever may  be&ll  him  hereafter,  has 
undoubtedly  his  speoiai  xoivileges 
here. 

Furtherm(»e,  is  it  not  true  that 
during  long  fits  of  laziness,  men 
get  an  insight  into  theaiselves 
which  they  would  never  obtain 
under  other  cireumfitanees  ?  and  is 
not  that  a  medicine  of  the^  highest 
TBlue?  The  man  'lazily  puffing' 
at  his  pipe  or  his  cigar,  as  he  sits 
upon  a  stile;  or  lounges  on  the  green 
sward,  (x  leans  over  the  i»Qr  ai  Sea- 
gate alone,  mind — otherwise,  al- 
though we  may  love  him  he  is  no 
officer  of  ours  iaat  present  purposes — 
has  (opportunities,  if  he  only  knew 
bow  to  use  them,  which  may  naiEUce 
or  mar  his  future  life.  Beooll^l^ 
however,  that  he  must  be  peifeetly 
lazy.  The  fla^ies  of  self-know- 
ledge which  dart  across  his  inner 
conscfamnote  (heaven  help  ym\)  at 


such  moments  will  do  him  no  good 
if  chased  by  grim  phantoms  of 
reality  in  hot  and  close  pursuit. 
But  if  he  is  perfectly  lasy,  sodi 
moments  may  change  a  man's  career 
— Fiet  de  rhetore  consul,  oi^  fiet  de 
consuU  rhetor,  as  Uie  ease  mi^  be. 
He  may  see  the  folly  of  his  past  life, 
the  wisdom  of  past  lesohitions 
which  he  has  not  had  the  constancy 
to  keep,  or  the  absurdity  of  ambi- 
tious dreams  which  till  then  had 
been  his  master.  Or  he  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  derive  new  courage 
from  the  retrospect;  may  learn  to 
say  to  himself  with  renewed  confi- 
dence, this  right  hand  has  done 
so  much  nitherto  by  the  sheer  foroe 
of  will  and  unswerving  self-reliance, 
why  should  I  faint  or  look  back 
now?  But  again  we  say  a  num 
must  have  his  mind  disencumbered 
from  all  cares,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  to  glean  the  full  benefit  that 
is  to  be  gained  from  such  reflections. 
Laziness,  indolence  (swinish  vices, 
if  turned  to  a  wrong  aid),  yom  may 
turn  out  the  greatest  conceivable 
blessings  to  him  who  can  use  you 
aright  How  well  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  hit  off  this  ^ruth  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Edward  Waverl^s  com- 
pulsory idleness  on  the  banks  of 
tlllswater,  where  he  learned  the 
lesson  of  life  for  tiie  first  time,  and 
saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  what  it  behoved 
him  to  do  to  be  a  useful  and 
honoured  member  of  the  sodety  to 
which  he  belonged. 

The  mental  and  moral  medicine 
which  may  be  distilled  from  laziness 
is  then  of  such  and  such  a  kind. 
Its  effects  upon  the  body  scarcely 
require  to  be  described.  It  is  to  bs 
observed,  that  a  lazy  man  always 
has  a  good  appetite;  for  laziness, 
lecollect,  is  something  distinct  from 
Ml^ess ;  it  may  nerhaps  be  defined 
as  unconsoious  iolenesa  The  man 
who  is  idl^  and  knows  that  he  is 
idle,  however  much  he  may  be 
entitled  to  his  relaxation,  still  sees 
within  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind 
the  mute,  perhaps  half  rei»oach- 
fcd  phanUm  of  the  work  he  has 
abandoned.  If  his  idleness  be  com- 
pul8(»7  idleness,  of  oooxse  the  case 
IS  still  worse.  To  be  truly  lazy,  the 
patient  n^usi  have  no  sense  of 
QbligaUow  QPODi  him.^yther  prm&^. 
u  a 
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or  fdtnre;  he  must  not  only  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  nothing, 
bat  most  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  there  is  anything  any- 
where to  be  done.  A  man  in  tWs 
state  of  mind  sleeps  the  happy  sleep 
of  a  child  or  a  aog,  and  eats  and 
drinks  in  the  same  healthy  and 
natural  fashion.  Bat  anything 
short  of  this  complete  self-eman- 
oipation  from  all  care,  all  work,  and 
almost  all  memory,  will  produce 
just  the  opposite  effect  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  men  say 
that  they  are  never  quite  well  when 
they  are  idle ;  tiiat  they  feel  indiges- 
tion, headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
languor,  and  what  not  This  is 
because  they  are  only  idle,  not  lazy. 
Their  brains  and  their  hands  have 
ceased  to  work;  but  no  moral 
change  has  come  over  them.  The 
idleness  in  which  most  men  indulge 
is  but  a  temporary  change  of  habits. 
The  idleness  which  is  laziness  in- 
Yolres  a  temporary  change  of 
character.  We  once  beard  a  man 
say  that  the  greatest  triumph  that 
could  be  achieved  in  dancing  a 
quadrille,  was  not  only  to  be  able 
to  say  nothing  to  your  partner  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  yourself,  but 
also  to  be  able  to  look  as  if  you 
wanted  to  say  nothing.  So  in  lazi- 
ness ;  it  must  be  complete  all  round. 
You  must  not  only  be  able  to  ab- 
stain from  work  cheerfully,  you 
must  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  con- 
vey to  all  who  see  you  that  you 
never  even  beard  of  work ;  that  you 
are  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  sup- 
ported, perhaps,  by  the  bouni^  of 
your  relations;  a  man  of  whom 
people  say,  'The  ^reai  hulking 
lazy  fellow,  I'd  let  hmi  go  to  the 
workhouse  before  Td  bsep  him.' 
When  you  have  once  attamed  to 
that  pitch  of  perfection  in  the  art  of 
doing  nothing,  you  are  entitled  to 
call  yourself  lazy,  and  may  expect 
all  the  benefits  we  have  predicted 
from  that  estate,  but  not  till  then. 
Is  not  what  we  say  borne  out  even 
hy  medkal  statistiofl?  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  good '  Old 
Leisoie'  was  king,  was  not  indi- 
gestioii  an  almost  unknown  malady 
in  spite  of  the  beer,  port,  punch, 
beef,  plum-pudding,  late  suppers, 
and  heavy  breakfiuta  in  which  his 


subjects  revelled?  The  fell  demon 
of  dyspepsia,  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  novels,  had  not 
waved  his  wing  over  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  moal  which  was  eaten  by 
an  exemplary  clergyman  of  the 
soundest  principles,  most  blameless 
life,  and  most  elegant  scholarship, 
and  which  would  have  excited  the 
envy  even  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth.  But  what  is  the  case  now, 
when  everybody  is  busy,  everybody 
is  being  perpetually  stopped,  and 
in  a  moral  sense  held  by  the  button ; 
everybody  borne  down  to  the  earth 
by  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
so  much  to  be  known  which  he  can 
never  know,  so  much  to  be  seen 
which  he  can  never  see,  so  much  to 
be  done  which  he  can  never  do ;  re- 
flections which  poison  his  meals, 
infest  his  dreams,  and  make  laziness 
impossible.  What  is  the  case,  we 
say,  now  ?  Hurry  is  long  vice  Lei- 
sure, put  to  death  with  violence, 
and  his  court  is  a  focus  of  disease — 

« Vetttbulnm  ante  ipimn  pdmisqne  in  fiodbos 

Orel, 
;  Luctns  et  nltrtces  posuere  cnbUla  ConB ;'    ^ 

and  dyspepsia,  and  madness,  and 
debility  are  the  doom  of  all  those 
who  pass  within  those  fetal  portals. 
The  mcrease  of  madness  in  the  pre- 
sent age  is  an  admitted  feet ;  and  as 
for  the  digestive  organs,  what  man 
of  our  own  generation  can  now 
drink  his  three  bottles  of  port,  or 
dine  well  off  the  food  that  satisfied 
our  grandfethers?  People  talk  of 
the  Tongevily  of  the  present  day. 
Yes,  but  they  forget  that  he  who  is 
eighty  to^y  had  reached  mature 
manhood  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  had  passed  all  thoBe  years 
during  which  the  ocmstitution  is 
being  formed  under  a  &r  different 
system  of  life. 

It  is  rather  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion we  must  confess,  when  one  is 
even  in  the  most  common-sense 
frame  of  mind,  that  we  are  so  tightly 
bound  as  we  are  by  the  fistters  of 
worldly  business.  We  feel  that  we 
are  every  day  'losing  the  good  of 
life.'  Was  not  the  barefboted  friar, 
is  not  the  modem  gippy,  really 
better  off  than  we  are?  Money  and 
houses  and  land,  credit,  fame,  and 
power  are  in  themselves  nothing. 
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less  than  nothinfi 


if  yon 
Is  not 


can  be  happy  wit 
the  Tagabond  of  twenty,  in  rode 
health,  and,  as  he  often  is,  a  model 
of  manly  bean^,  wooing  sweet  nine- 
teen, barefootedand  snnbnxnt  thongh 
she  be,  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  road- 
side hedge;  or  lolling  oyer  his  booth, 
and  his  pipe  afterwards,  as  happy 
as  my  lord  making  love  in  an  opera- 
box  or  entertaining  a  select  party  at 
the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich?  Of 
oonrse  he  is,  and  happier.  Why? 
Becanse  he  is  lazy.  But  we  fear 
the  sober  troth  is,  that  there  is 
no  being  lazy  by  halves,  and  that 
we  cannot  put  it  on  and  put  it  off 
as  it  were  a  gannent  He  who 
tasted  but  once  of  the  charmed 
lotos,  forgot,  from  that  moment,  his 
honour,  his  friends,  and  his  country ; 
began  to  ask  why  he  should  toil 
any  more,  and  made  a  resolye  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  where  he 
was  'careless  of  mankind.'    Lazi- 


ness is  as  seductiTe  and  insidious  as 
opitun  or  brandy.  Both  excellent 
in  their  way:  but  fiitally  liable  to 
monopolise  the  tastes  of  their  vo- 
taries, and  to  leave  them  fit  for 
nothing  else.  Similarly,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  soothing  and 
recruiting  effects  of  downright  un- 
adulterated laziness  to  those  genuine 
workers  who  deserve  it  and  need  it. 
But  to  the  dawdler  by  natureor  habit 
the  temptation  every  morning  to 
stroll  out  upon  the  lawn  and  have  a 
weed,  to  loll  under  the  beech  tree 
with  a  novel,  to  ramble  through  the 
fields  with  the  dogs  instead  oftuni- 
ing  into  the  study  and  beginning 
your  article  or  your  essay,  or  of 
packing  up  your  things  preparatory 
to  a  return  to  chambers,  will  grow 
stronger  the  more  it  is  indulged,  till 
at  last  you  will  be  incapable  of  work, 
and  become  for  life  wlmt  you  meant 
to  be  only  for  a  month— a  confirmed 
sluggard. 
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AFTEPw  all  that  one  hears,  and 
Teads,  and  sees,  both  actually 
occurring  in  real  life  and  dramati- 
callj  represented  on  the  sttvge,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  marriage  in  France  is  a  very 
different  institution  to  what  it  is  in 
England.  Aa  far  as  human  mea- 
sures can  make  it,  the  union  there 
is  not  only  closer,  but  is  pronounced 
indissoluble.  Practically,  it  is  both 
less  complete  and  also  1^  enduring 
than  witnns. 

French  codes  and  customs  have 
done  what  th^  could  to  render  a 
wife  not  what  we  understand  by  'a 
woman,'  but  a  sort  of  female  human 
being.  In  England,  a  woman's 
'wearing  the  breeches'  means  that 
she  assumes  undue  supremacy — 
Ihat  the  grey  maie  is  the  better 
horse.  In  France,  the  saying  would 
not  be  understood;  because,  usage 
and  grace  apart,  women  there  would 
be  allowed  to  have  as  qiuch  in- 
herent right  to  tight  nether  gar- 
ments [as  men.  It  is  a  question  of 
toilette  merely,  not  of  position. 
There  is  no  admission  of  any  better 
horse;  both  are  better,  Madame 
quite  as  much  so  as  Monsieur. 
Both  are  harnessed  to  the  family 
caravan  by  traces  of  equal  length 
and  strength ;  both,  therefore,  have 
the  right  to  give  an  equal  pull, 
while  driven  as  a  pair  by  their 
common  interest,  and  an  equal  right 
to  upset  the  concern.  A  married 
French  woman  might  concede  that, 
grammatically  speaking,  certainly, 
she  is  of  the  fenunine,  and  her  hus- 
band of  the  masculine  gender.  He 
is  beau,  while  she  is  belle;  he  is 
grand,  and  she  is  grande;  he  is 
brun,  and  she  is  brune;  but  what 
has  that  to  do»  with  their  mutual 
relations  ?  Were  they  nobles,  riches, 
and  many  other  things  beside,  there 
would  be  no  difference,  even  gram- 
matically speaking,  between  them. 

The  French  press  has   of    late 

Sroduced  an  immense  amount  of 
terature  relating  to  the  marriage 
question,  and,  as  a  closely-connected 
topic,  to  female  extravagance  at  the 
present  day.  Under  every  variety 
of  form,  you  behold  one  single  sub- 


ject thrusting  itself  on  pubHc  atten- 
tion. Motions  to  the  senate,  trials 
in  the  civil  courts,  trials  in  the 
criminal  courts,  newspaper  articles, 
feuilletons,  private  correspondence, 
romances,  essays—prove  that  peo- 
ple's minds  are  pre-occupied  with 
the  influence,  the  destiny,  the 
errors,  and  the  luxury  of  women. 
Most  of  these  lucubrations  blame 
the  present  state  of  things  with 
more  or  less  severity;  without, 
however,  being  likely,  we  think,  to 
bring  about  any  change,  either 
legislatively  or  socially.  It  is  with 
the  domestic  habits  of  nations  as 
with  the  climates  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit.  A  few  exceptional 
heats  and  irosts,  inundations  or 
droughts,  may  now  and  then  occur. 
But  after  those  occasional  atmo- 
spheric freaks,  the  tisual  weather  of 
the  region  sets  in. 

Parental  authority  over  parties 
wishing  to  marry  is  greater  in 
France  than  it  is  with  us.  What- 
ever your  age,  if  you  have  a  parent 
living,  you  cannot  marry  without 
his  or  her  consent.  In  the  humbler 
classes,  that  consent  is  sometimes 
withheld,  as  a  means  of  extorting 
certain  nrofitable  conditions  from 
the  child;  amongst  the  higher,  the 
power  is  occasionally  employed  in 
furtherance  of  caprice  or  tyranny, 
or  at  least  to  carry  out  the  parents' 
views,  instead  of  the  wishes  of  the 
espousing  parties. 

If  the  refusal  be  persisted  in,  a 
child  turned  of  five-and-twenty 
can  send  his  parents,  on  stamped 
paper,  through  men  of  the  law,  a 
respectful  summons  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  consent  to  his 
marriage ;  and  after  the  sending  of 
three  such  summonses,  the  marriage 
may  be  solemnized.  Bat  young 
people  hesitate  before  taking  so 
violent  a  step  as  going  to  law  with 
their  own  father  and  mother,  and 
often  refrain  from  it  altogether. 
When  they  do  take  it— which  is  far 
from  a  rare  occurrence— it  may  be 
safely  believed  that  it  causes  more 
heartburning  in  families  than 
would  result  from  an  English  run- 
away match. 
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There  is  anoQier  anomaly  con- 
nected with  this  neoessily  for 
obtamiDg  the  parental  cooseat  In 
most  ooantries,  a  marnage  coo- 
tracted  in  a  foreign  land  is  legal,  if 
the  marni^[e-lawB  of  that  land  are 
strictly  observed,  espedally  if  one 
of  the  parties  be  a  denieen  of  that 
f(»eign  land.  A  French  man's 
foreign  mairtage,  to  be  legal, 
most  be  contracted  according  to 
the  laws  of  France.  The  point  is 
best  illufitzated  by  an  example, 
which  is  not  an  invention,  but  a 
fact 

Mlw  White,  travelling  or  residing 
in  France,  becomes  acqnainted  with 
yoong  Monsieur  Le  Blanc.  A 
mutnal  attachment  is  the  result. 
They  have  both  completed  thehr 
one-and-twentieth  year.  Yoong 
Le  Blanc  has  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  (4,000/.),  and  the  Le  Blancs 
senior  insist  upon  his  marrying  a 
girl  with  equal  property— such  is 
the  law  of  Frkich  society— no 
matter  who,  short  or  long,  plain  or 
pret^,  gentle  or  ^newish,  if  she  do 
but  fnnaish  her  contingent  of  a 
second  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Miss  White's  parents— do  all  they 
can,  and  pinch  themselves  all  they 
may — can  only  make  up  for  her  half 
that  sum,  whidi  M.  and  Mme.  Le 
Blanc  meet  with  a  peremptory  '  No.' 
The  flame  of  the  voung  folks' 
passion  is  only  fimned  by  the  diffi- 
culty. The  lover  not  being  old 
enough  to  send  his  parents  a  '  re- 
spectful summons,'  the  young  lady 
goes  to  England  with  all  propriety, 
remaining  km:  the  legal  period  under 
the  chaige  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
banns  are  thrice  publiiEdMd  in  the 
parish  church,  both  being  of  age. 
Le  Blanc  tiien  joms  his  biide ;  they 
are  duly  and  completely  married, 
and  soon  return  together  to  France, 
as  tiiey  suppose,  man  and  wife. 

'  No  such  thing !'  say  M.  and  Mme. 
Le  Blanc.  '  The  law  is  on  our  side, 
as  wo  vdll  shortly  show  you.'  So 
they  set  to  work,  and  a  French 
oourt  declares  tiie  marnage  null  and 
void,  because  the  bridegroom's 
parents  had  not  consented  to  it 
The  xxxxr  girl's  position,  therefore, 
is  this :  she  is  at  the  same  time  both 
married  and  single.  In  England, 
«he  is  Madame  Le  Blanc;  in  France, 


fiiie  is  luiiuriunate,  deserisd  Miss 
Wbito.  Her  husband  may  marry  a 
French  gkl/  if  he  choose;  she 
neit^r  has  a  hu^aad,  nor  can  she 
BMuryone. 

If  the  French  marriage-law  told 
both  ways  witfa  equal  foroe,  how- 
ever harsh  and  un&ir  we  might 
deem  it,  we  could  not  charge  it  with 
inconsistent ;  but,  in  old  English 
phrase,  sauce  for  gander  is  not  sauce 
for  goose.  The  civil  tribunal  of  the 
Seine  recently  heard  an  i^lioation 
for  declaring  null  and  Tcnd  a  mar- 
riage celebnked  in  October  last  at 
Twidoenham,  between  a  young 
Frenchwoman  and  an  Englishman. 
The  lady  was  the  applicant  Sup- 
pose tiiat,  when  die  went  through 
the  wedding  ceremonies,  she  was 
aware  of  the  stringency  of  the 
Frendi  marriage-lawB ;  that  she 
calculated  on  having  it  all  her  own 
way  afterwards,  and  on  playing  hst 
or  loose,  according  as  it  suited  her 
pocket  or  her  pleasure;  and  you 
start  no  impossible  hypothesis.  It 
turned  out  that  Moose'  was  her 
game.  Mademoiselle,  weary  of  the 
bonds  of  wedlock,  wished. to  have 
the  marriage  invalidated  on  the 
ground  that  she  took  it  for  a  mere 
ceremony  of  betrothal,  that  the 
consent  of  her  fomily  bad  not  heea 
obtained,  and  that  no  legal  publica- 
tion of  the  banns  -had  been  made  in 
France. 

The  husband's  counsel  pleaded 
the  incompetence  of  the  tribunal, 
on  the  ground  tiiat  the  applicant, 
by  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  which 
had  been  celebrated  with  all  the 
formalities  required  by  Ihe  English 
laws,  had  lost  her  nationality,  and 
had  no  focus  standi  in  a  French 
court.  The  tribunal,  considering 
that  Art  xa.  of  the  Code  N^>oleon, 
(which  declares  that  French  women 
married  to  foreigners  lose  their 
nationality)  was  applicable  in  the 
present  case,  declared  itself  incom- 
petent, and  condemned  the  appli- 
cant to  pay  all  costs  of  the  suit. 
Not  only  was  she  caught  on  the 
hook  of  matrimony,  but  the  hook 
had  a  barb  strong  enough  to  hold 
het.  Let  us  hope  that  the  husband 
gallantly  discharged  the  bill,  and 
that  afterwards  they  ended  with  a 
merry  making-up. 
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Equality,  in  every  respect,  between 
people  who  wed,  is  regarded  in 
trance  as  the  height  of  proprieiy, 
although  it  may  not  be  often  carried 
so  far  as  in  the  case  which  follows. 

Not  long  ago,  a  marriage  took 
place  at  the  Mairie  of  the  8th 
ArroDdissement  of  Paris.  The 
bridegroom,  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious locksmith,  was  utterly  illite- 
rate; when  he  had  to  sign  the 
register  he  made  a  cross.  The 
bride,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
belonging  to  a  &mily  in  straitened 
circumstances,  had  received  a  decent 
education.  Nevertheless,  when  her 
spouse  handed  her  the  pen,  she  too 
made  a  cross.  Her  bridesmaid,  an 
old  schoolfellow,  expressed  great 
astonishment  that  she  should  have 
forgotten  how  to  sign  her  name. 

'  Would  you  have  me  put  my 
husband  to  the  blush?*  she  whis- 
pered. '  If  he  can't  write,  no  more 
should  I.  To-morrow  I  will  begin 
to  teach  him.' 

This  at  least  is  a  capital  lesson 
for  amiable  wives  who  take  a  plea- 
Hure  in  publishing  their  husband's 
failings. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  it  is  permissible  for  the  for- 
tuoe  not  to  oe  absolutely  equal  on 
either  side;  namely,  when  one  of 
the  parties  is  afflicted  with  any  per- 
sonal or  other  defect  Money  is 
allowed  to  compensate  for  age,  ugli- 
ness, or  ailing  constitution;  as  is 
instanced  by  two  authentic  adver- 
tisements which  we  copy  from  the 
'  Constitutionnel '  of  the  35  th  of 
last  July : — 

'Marriage. — A  rich  Monsieur 
desires  to  unite  himself  to  a  young 
lady  with  a  fortune  or  without  one. 
Write,  with  details,  name,  address, 
and  inclosing  photographic  portrait 
Posts  Bestante,  Paris,  N.  D.  0.' 

'  It  is  desired  to  mairy  a  young 
lady  of  colour,  an  orphan,  24 
years  of  age,  possessing  a  fortune 
of  2,500,000  francs  (100,000/.^. 
Apply  to  Madame  Galoppe,  nee 
du  Plessis-Praslin,  Paris-Auteuil, 
£ue  BoKeau,  23  bi&' 

The  rich  Monsieur  does  not 
breathe  a  word  respecting  his  own 
youth  and  beauty.  We  may  there- 
fore infer  them  to  be  on  the  wane, 
espedaUy  as  he  professes  himself 


willing  to  be  contait  with  a  por- 
tionless girL  The  wealthy  orphan 
admits  her  blackness;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  a 
negro  husband  be  the  article  she 
wishes  to  purchase  with  her  two 
millions  and  a  half.  Madame 
Galoppe  is  probably  one  of  the 
benevolent  persons  of  whom  there 
are  not  a  few  in  Paris,  who  (for  a 
consideration),  as  matrimonial  agents, 
undertake  the  negotiation  of  those 
delicate,  or  rather  indelicate  afiairs 
which  are  called,  in  plain  English, 
money  matches.  If  the  reader,  in- 
clined to  speculate  in  wedlock,  feel 
tempted  to  employ  their  services, 
another  advertisement  introduces 
him  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  profession.  It  is  brief,  but  full 
of  meaning  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat. 

*  Marriages. — ^Madame  Cuny  offers 
her  assistance  to  families.  Hue  do 
Rivoli,  150.* 

We  should  like  to  know  what 
Madame  Cuny  thinks,  in  her  own 
heart,  of  her  couples  after  she  has 
brought  them  together.  Is  she  in- 
vited to  the  wedding  feast?  Does 
she  stand  godmother  to  the  resulting 
children?  Do  her  clients  regard  her 
with  eternal  gratitude?  What  is 
her  percentage  on  the  marriage  por- 
tions ?  If  the  husband,  so  married, 
beat  his  wife,  does  she  get  her  per- 
centage on  that  ? 

The  French  laws  compelling  tlio 
division  of  property,  interfere  greatly 
with  matrimonial  arrangements  j  so 
much  so,  that  a  distinguished  writer, 
M.  Evariste  Th^venin,  pleads  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  dot, 
or  marriage  portion,  as  the  prin- 
cipal, nay,  even  the  only  cause  of 
the  diminished  number  of  marriages 
in  France  at  the  present  day.  If 
we  confine  our  views  to  people  who 
are  wealthy  with  inherited  riches, 
who  have  lived  in  idleness  or  un- 
productiveness for  several  genera- 
tions, it  is  true  that  such  a  propo- 
sition would  be  unjust,  for  it  would! 
render  their  marrying  an  impos- 
sibility ;  but  setting  aside  those  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  a  small  minority, 
let  us  consider  the  minority — people 
who  are  the  artificers  of  their  own 
fortune — who  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  tiie 
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most  nnmeioiifl  portion  <tf  the  popu- 
laticm. 

When  a  man,  starting  item  zero, 
has  honestly  oontriyed,  by  his  own 
proper  efforts,  to  place  himself  in 
ea^  circnmstances;  notwithstand- 
ing and  neyertheless  all  his  difficul- 
ties, oonscientionsly  fdlfilling  his 
parental  duties;  that  is  to  say,  giving 
nis  diildren  an  education  sufficient 
to  raise  themselyes,  as  he  has  raised 
himself;  is  it  really  just  that  such 
a  man,  when  his  laborious  career  is 
drawing  to  its  dose—that  this  man, 
who  has  a  kwftd  and  an  equitable 
right  to  enjoij  comfort  and  repose, 
should  be  compelled  to  strip  nim- 
self,  we  do  not  say  of  all,  but  only 
of  a  portion  of  what  he  has  so  hardly 
earned?  Why  should  his  children, 
more  privUoged  than  himself,  hold 
themselTes  dispensed  from  making 
the  difficult  cieiv^  which  did  not  pre- 
vent fheir  fiither  from  succeeding  ? 
If  he  choose,  out  of  his  own  free  will, 
to  assist  th^  with  his  counsel  and 
his  purse,  all  well  and  good;  but 
that  they  should  exact  from  him, 
as  their  right,  as  is  customary  in 
France,  what  ought  to  be  merely 
a  manifestation  of  his  i^ection  and 
liberalitgr»  passes  M.  Th^venin's  un- 


And  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  only  the 
sentimental  side  of  the  question. 
If  we  look  at  it  fi^m  a  social  and 
practical  point  of  view,  we  shall 
instantly  see  what  immense  advan- 
tages the  aboliticm  of  the  dot  offers 
to  society  in  general 

Suppose  a  manu&cturer  to  be  the 
owner  of  an  establishment  worth 
800,000  francs,  and  which  brings 
him  in  an  annual  net  profit  of 
80,000  firancs.  He  is  a  widower, 
and  the  fiither  of  two  children;  a 
girl  whom  he  is  on  the  point  of 
marrying,  and  a  son  to  wnom  he 
gives  the  liberty  of  choosing  his 
own  course.  Both  of  them,  in  ac- 
cordance to  use  and  custom,  claim 
their  mother's  share  of  the  fiunily 
capital;  namely,  400,000  francs  be- 
tween them.  Compelled  by  the 
law,  the  father  pays  down  the  cash, 
and  consequently  withdraws  half 
his  capital  out  of  his  business.  The 
concern  soon  flags,  and  goes  to  the 
dogs.  A  hundred  tradesmen  are 
ruined  by  the  Mure;  four  hundred 


people  are  thrown  out  of  work; 
the  dot  has  produced  a  general 
break-up. 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
authorised  by  the  law,  the  fiither 
had  retained  possession  of  his  entire 
fo^rtune,  it  would  go  on  increasing, 
to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of 
those  who  are  to  succeed  him.  No 
fear  of  bankruptcy,  nor  of  starving 
workmen.  It  is  thus  that  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty does  not  exist  as  in  France, 
commercial  fortunes  are  met  with, 
which,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Channel,  are  regarded  as  fiibulous. 
And  it  is  by  this  accumulation,  this 
concentration  of  capital  in  a  single 
pair  of  hands,  that  they  are  able  to 
place  themselves  above  all  com- 
petition. The  girls  themselves  would 
be  the  gainers  by  the  change ;  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  their  purse  to 
attract  a  husband,  thoy  would  render 
themselves  worthy  of  being  sought, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  good  quali- 
ties and  the  cultivation  of  their 
talents.  Morality  would  gain  by 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
women  who  brave  public  decency 
by  their  insolent  splendour. 

What,  in  England,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  natural,  or  at  most  a  good- 
humoured  and  jocose  view  of  matri- 
mony, is  considered,  in  France,  littie 
short  of  lunacy ;  witness  a  curious 
trial  last  month  quoted  by  the '  Even- 
ing Moniteur,'  from  the  '  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux.' 

The  Comte  and  Comtesse  de 
N— *  refrised  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  MUe. 

H^l^  with   M.  Charles   D . 

Thereupon  mademoiselle  retired  to 
a  convent,  whence  she  addreaaed  to 
her  parents  a  'reepectfrd  sum- 
mons.' The  Comte  and  Comtesse 
then  grounded  their  opposition,  be- 
fore the  court,  on  the  &ct  of  their 
daughter's  insanity,  in  proof  of 
which,  they  produced  a  marriage- 
contract  they  had  found,  drawn  up 
l^  the  young  people  between  them- 
selves, without  consulting  the  fiither 
and  mother.    It  ran  thus : 

'  I.  Loving  and  knowing  each  other 
well  enough  to  be  certam  that  one 
cannot  be  happy  without  the  other, 
we  unite  ourselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  living  as  good  husbands  and 
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wives  ought  to  Hve.  She  shall  be 
zne,  and  I  will  be  her ;  he  diall  be 
me,  and  I  will  be  him.     • 

*  11.  (Charles.)  I  promise  H^lcne 
to  devote  all  my  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies to  maintain  her,  and  ihe  child- 
ren she  may  bring  me,  honourably 
and  respectably. 

'  in.  (H^lene.)  I  promise  Charles 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  keying 
onr  household  ont  of  penury  and 
want ;  to  effect  which,  I  will  make 
a  habit  of  cwder,  and  a  duty  of 
economy. 

*IV.  (Charles.)  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  am  hasty  and  violent  in  my 
angry  moments.  I  beg  for  forbear- 
ance during  the  first  few  instants. 

'  (Helena)  It  will  sometimes,  per- 
haps, be  hard  to  bear;  but  

granted. 

'  V.  (H^l^ne.)  I  too  may  require  a 
little  excuse.  My  temper  may  not 
be  always  even,  and  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  considerable  disposition 
to  jealousy. 

*  (Charles.)  Kb  notice  will  be  taken 
of  capricious  fits,  provided  they  do 
not  occur  too  frequently.  As  to  the 
ot^er  foiling,  I  am  almost  glad  of  it. 
The  woman  who  is  just  the  least  in 
the  world  jealous,  will  doubtless 
never  give  cause  for  jealousy. 

*  YI.  (Charies  and  Helens.)  We 
are  sure  that,  between  people  who 
love  each  other,  quarrels  and  cool- 
nesses almost  always  spring  from 
trifling  causes.  We  therefore  agree, 
in  trifling  matters,  not  to  stickle 
for  our  own  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes, but  to  be  always  ready  to 
make  mutual  sacrifices. 

'  (H61^ne.)  On  important  occasions, 
it  is  only  just  that  Charles  should 
decide;  for  he  has  better  judgment 
and  more  extensive  information  than 
I  have. 

'(Charles.)  Helene  is  too  modest. 
I  wiU  decide  on  nothing  without 
consulting  her  and  converting  her 
to  my  ideas,  or  adopting  hers,  if  I 
find  them  the  best. 

'YII.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  each  of  us  will  always 
be  dressed  in  conformity  with  the 
other's  taste. 

'  VIII.  The  words  Twitt,  limixt,  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  and  other 
similar  expressions,  are  absolutely 
expunged  from  our  dictionaFy,  Ac' 


As  none  di  ifae  reauuning  anioles 
were  more  opposed  to  common  sense 
than  those  already  given,  tiie  court 
could  not  see  in  the  contmot—a 
plagiarism  from  an  old  French  co- 
medy-^any  positive  proof  of  mental 
derangement;  and  consequently  au- 
thorised the  Make  whom  it  con- 
cerned, to  proceed  totheoelebrBtian 
of  the  marriage,  in  spite  of  the 
parental  intefdict 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  con- 
temporaiy  French  writers,  M.  En- 
gine Pelletan,  deputy  for  Paris, 
takes  a  most  melaadboly  view  of 
marriage  as  at  present  carried  out 
by  his  countrymen,  in  every  dass 
of  society.  '  We  see  about  us,-*  he 
says, '  plenty  of  people  who  go  by 
the  name  of  husband  and  wife ;  but 
M  that  what  we  ought  to  call  mar- 
riage? Where  is  it?  Where  can 
we  fiad  it?  In  the  country,  in  what 
looks  like  rural  innocence?  But 
the  female  peasant  is  nothing  but  a 
soul  lying  hid,  m  a  latent  state,  in 
a  body  prematurely  withered  by 
labour.  She  comes,  she  goes,  naked- 
footed,  naked-legged,  in  the  sun- 
shine, through  the  dust  She  keeps 
the  flock,  she  prunes  iJtiid  vine,  she 
weeds  the  fields  she  rears  ihe  poul- 
try, she  makes  the  hay,  reaps  the 
com,  cooks  the  soup,  bakes  the 
bread,  and  washes  the  clothes. 

'  No  rest  except  on  Sunday,  and 
that  resting  on  one  leg,  ever  in 
readiness  to  be  on  the  move;  no 
sleep,  except  with  one  eye  open. 
The  cock  crows.  Up  Madeleine! 
You  must  milk  the  cow,  and  carry 
the  milk  to  market.  After  which 
ai^»enticeship,  if  her  heart  prompts 
her,  she  takes  a  husband ;  namely, 
a  supplement  of  wretchedness.  She 
has  then  the  right  to  suffer  a  little 
more,  without  reckoning  the  extsa- 
ordiiMry  gratification  of  her  spouse's 
return  from  the  poblie-house.  From 
time  to  time  she  throws  into  the 
<arculation  another  existence  des- 
tined to  continue  her  own  afflictions 
after  i^  is  gone;  and  then  age 
takes  pity  on  lusr,  and  she  passes  to 
the  cemetery. 

'liiere  is,  doubtless,  a  eaperior 
class,  the  aristocracy  of  the  cottage, 
the  N(Hman  &rmer*s  wife,  ^o  can 
enjoy  herself,  because  her  enjoy- 
ments ore  chef^.    She  has  bread  in 
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ber  cupboard,  aad  an  ftpproBch  to 
ahTisband.  She  bears  bar  lot  pa- 
tiaitly,  and  sings  as  she  gives  tbe 
breast  to  her  babe.  She  is  a  person, 
almost  a  personage.  She  has  the 
superintendenoe  of  the  poultry-yard, 
she  shears  the  sheep  at  Wldtsnn- 
tide,  and  at  Christmas  kills  one  or 
two  of  her  boarders  to  garnish  the 
pot  The  rest  of  her  time  is  spent 
in  inspecting  the  hen-coop  and  ihe 
cow-house.  Now,  a  woman  con- 
stantly occupied  in  counting  eggs 
and  chickens,  escapes  ther^  the 
foiling  into  fits  of  sentimental  sad- 
ness. But  does  she,  all  the  more 
for  iiiat,  give  you  the  slightest  idea 
of  married  life? 

'  Such,  certainly,  is  not  the  heau- 
idM  of  human  hapi»nes8  in  family 
union.  Man — the  word  includes 
wcMnan  also— enjoys  complete  exist- 
ence only  by  the  ezerdse  of  intellect, 
and  can  <mly  attain  superior  life 
through  tbe  leisure  indispensable 
to  its  culture.  It  is  only  people  in 
easy  circumstances,  saved  oy  work 
already  done  from  work  they  would 
othOTwise  have  to  do,  who  really 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  study.  And 
what  sort  of  education  is  given  to  a 
daughter  of  this  class  ? 

'  She  takes,  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
air  of  a  convent  or  a  boarding- 
school  ;  «he  there  packs  up,  in  red- 
hot  haste,  a  small  bundle  of  infor- 
mation ;  she  learns  to  spell  almost 
correctly;  she  has  a  suspicion  that 
the  eardi  revolves  round  the  sun ; 
she  will  venture  to  aflfirm,  positively, 
that  two  and  two  make  four ;  she  is 
even  able,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
Terify  her  cook's  addition.  The 
acquirement  of  a  foreign  language 
would  be  ioo  pedantic  and  original. 
And  to  make  whom  happy,  is  she 
thus  prepared  and  trained? 

'  After  leading  a  joyous  bachelor's 
life,  a  young  Frenchman  completes 
his  thirtieth  year.  Knowing  woman^ 
every  sort  of  woman,  he  is  looking 
out  for  some  otiier  lod^g  for  his 
heart  besides  an  inn.  He  is  think- 
ing of  an  establishment— an  estar 
bhshment  means  matrimony.  He 
has  just  bought  a  notary's  office  or 
a  mercantfle  concern ;  and  from  the 
eminence  of  his  poRition,  so  ac- 
quired, and  still  to  be  paid  for,  he 
looks  out  into    open    space  for  a 


parix,  a  malch.  "Where  is  the  an- 
gelic creature  who  will  consent  to 
help  him  out  of  his  difficulties  ? 

'In  Fwmoe,  wherever  there  is  a 
marriageable  giri,  tfaero  is  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  woman  who  was  expressly 
created  to  come  to  her  assistance; 
she  is  a  matrioionial  Sister  of  Cha- 
rity, who,  married  herself,  carries 
clan-feeling  and  esprit  de  corps  so  fer 
as  to  keep  a  register  office  for  the 
use  of  hymeneiu  candidates.  She 
bears  on  her  forehead  ttie  star  of  di- 
plomacy; she  passes  her  life  in 
negotiating  alliances. 

'  This  worthy  dame,  in  her  bene- 
Tolenoe,  opines  that  a  girl  endowed 
with  a  portion  cannot  do  better  than 
marry  a  man  who  stands  in  need  of 
it  In  virtue  of  this  system  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  she  names  tho 
portion  to  the  man,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  two  isolated  bodies  within 
tbe  sphere  of  each  oth^s  attraction. 
It  is  the  first  operation  of  match- 
making. 

'  Bom  parties  beginby  exchanging 
their  respective  financial  state- 
ments ;  so  much  in  hand,  so  much 
in  expectation :  expectation  signifies 
at  the  death  of  a  parent  or  near  rela- 
tion. If,  after  this  comparative 
analysis  of  fortunes,  it  is  supposed 
possible,  on  one  side  as  well  as  on 
the  other,  considering  all  points, 
weighing  one  thing  a^iinst  another, 
for  a  fSftm  in  Brie  and  a  fiourishing 
professional  practice  to  occupy  the 
same  nuptiid  couch,  the  second 
ordeal  is  proceeded  with. 

'The  suitor  presents  his  request 
and  solicits  an  interview— for,  in 
civilized  countries,  young  women 
are  no  longer  sold ;  the  Code  allows 
them  to  give  their  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage. She  must  therefore  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  visage 
to  which  she  has  to  give  her  con- 
sent A  day  is  fixed  for  the  con- 
frontation. A  man*s  visit  must  be 
something  very  terrible,  and  espe- 
cially a  young  man's ;  since  a  French 
mother  will  not  allow  her  daughter 
to  receive  that  bugbear  in  private 
until  the  sacramental  hour  of  de- 
manding her  hand  in  marriage. 

•  What  will  the  girl  say  ?  What 
answer  will  she  make?  She  has 
been  thinking  it  over  for  half  the 
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night;  and  all  she  has  thought 
melts  from  her  mind  like  spring- 
tide snow.  The  critical  day  arrives. 
She  goes  down  into  the  drawing- 
room,  in  an  ingenions  toilette,  in 
negligent  elegance.  She  takes  a 
chair  beside  her  mother,  with  hor 
embroidery,  in  order  to  have  the 
right  to  hold  down  her  head.  The 
other  arrives  in  suitor's  costume, 
hatted  and  hair-dressed  for  the  cere- 
mony, cravatted  with  art,  clad  in 
bran-new  clothes  from  top  to  toe,  in 
short,  in  the  complete  uniform  of 
an  applicant  who  has  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
who  hopes  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  He  bows ;  they  bow  to  him ; 
they  exchange  a  few  commonplace 
phrases  to  open  the  conversation. 
After  which,  he  unpacks  his  stock 
of  intellectual  wares;  and  as  soon 
as  he  fsmcies  that  he  has  produced 
one  more  brilliant  than  ormnary,  he 
concludes  the  interview. 

'Meanwhile,  the  damsel  who  is 
being  courted  either  keeps  silence 
or  answers  in  monosyllables^  be- 
tween her  and  him  the  match  is  not 
fair.  Accustomed  &om  her  childhood 
to  live  like  a  person  walking  in  her 
sleep,  she  never  beholds  a  man  ex- 
cept in  her  dreams ;  and  at  the  very 
outset  she  conceives  a  good  opinion 
of  any  one,  no  matter  who,  who  en- 
tertains thoughts  of  marrying  her. 
The  intention  is  a  compliment  to 
her  person;  what  will  it  be  then 
when  the  full  amoimt  of  her  merit 
is  known  ?  Beally  a  suitor  must  be 
an  utter  bungler,  if,  at  their  first 
meeting,  the  youn^  lady  do  not  re- 
ceive a  favourable  mipression. 

'  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  worn 
out  as  to  tiie  chapter  of  agreeable 
surprises,  experienced  in  female 
natural  history,  forms  his  opinion 
at  a  glance,  judges  his  future  bride 
at  the  first  word  she  utters,  coldly, 
methodically,  taking  an  instant  re- 
solution to  desist  from^  or  go  on 
with,  the  enterprise. 

'  He  goes  on ;  they  proceed  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  contract  They 
discuss  and  bargain,  hand  to  hand 
and  foot  to  foot,  the  dowry  and  the 
precipat,  or  jointure ;  they  debate 
the  question  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  conventional  politeness.  Every 
minute  they  br^  off  and  renew 


the  bargaining.  When  they  hB.re 
done  with  the  lawyers,  the  marriage 
enters  its  third  period.  A  man  takes 
a  wife ;  he  therefore  loves  her,  or  is 
about  to  love  her.  Etiquette  re- 
quires that  love  should  be  enter- 
tained after  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract 

'Love,  between  French  engaged 
young  couples,  means  the  spending 
an  hour  or  two  daily  with  the 
fiancee,  imder  the  maternal  eye,  and 
the  taking  an  occasional  stroll  in  the 
garden,  always  accompanied  by  the 
mamma,  or  perhaps  making  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  to  poeticise 
their  confidential  talk.  The  suitor 
has  the  right,  that  day,  to  address 
a  madrigal  to  his  future  bride.  She 
list6ns,'and  smiles  out  of  politraess ; 
but,  at*  the  perfect  calm  she  feels, 
she  asks  herself  why,  if  that  is  love, 
her  guardians  and  teachers  should 
have  taught  her  to  be  a&aid  of  it 

'  Next  day,  on  waking,  she  finds  at 
her  door  a  complete  parterre  of  car 
mellias  and  azaleas;  she  looks  at 
them  attentively  and  interrogates 
them  in  thought :  but  the  flowers, 
as  silent  as  they  are  devoid  of  per- 
fume, vouchsafe  to  make  her  no 
reply.  After  a  while,  the  period  of 
love  has  lasted  long  enough;  it  is 
understood  that  the  contracting  par- 
ties henceforward  love  each  other, 
and  will  continue  to  love  to  all 
eternity.  Now  is  the  time  to  offer 
the  corbeiUe  de  noce,  the  basketful  of 
wedding  presents,  all  the  matrimo- 
nial fine  linen  and  lace,  all  the  glit- 
tering hardware  and  tinsel  which  is 
to  serve  as  the  gilding  of  Madame's 
gingerbread — still  Mademoiselle  at 
the  current  date. 

'  From  all  points  of  the  compass, 
friends  and  relations  strive  which 
shall  soonest  send  a  gold  or  silver 
bagatelle,  to  swell  the  contin^t  of 
her  casket  Her  mother  dispkys 
the  increasing  collection,  comment- 
ing on  the  items  as  if  it  were  a  mu- 
seum. Thus  the  first  lesson  given 
to  a  housewife  is  a  public  course  of 
futility. 

'From  the  corhetUe  de  noce  ihey 
pass  on  to  tiie  denoument.  In  for- 
mer times,  when  an  esquire  per- 
formed his  military  vigil  previous 
to  his  admission  into  the  order  of 
chivalry^  he  prepared  his  mind  for 
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that  change  of  condition  hy  a  serere 
examination  of  his  conscience.  He 
faated,  wearing  a  halter  zonnd  his 
neck ;  he  stmokhis  forehead  against 
the  payement,  to  drive  ont  erery 
erfl  thought  The  vell-hom  yonng 
gentleman  also  performs  a  Tigu 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing. It  is  called  "nis  adiea  to  lus 
hMhelor  life."  He  inyites  his  gay 
companions  to  a  purting  dinner; 
and  where  do  they  mush  flieir  night 
oforgie? 

'  Ajsd  next  morning,  when  he  has 
scarcely  had  time  to  wipe  his  lip» 
he  retnns  to  his  affianced  bride  to 
complete  the  operation  of  marriage. 
The  bride  steps  into  one  job  state- 
carriage,  the  bridegroom  mounts 
into  another,  and  they  both  drive  to 
its  Mairie»  under  a  double  escort  of 
seccmdB  or  witnesses  and  relations. 
They  enter  a  large  empty  room  cut 
in  two  by  a  balustrade  and  adorned 
wiUi  a  plaster  bust  oYershadowed 
by  a  flag.  The  plaster  represents 
something  reignmg  which  has 
sprouted  out  of  the  most  recent  re- 
Tolutk>n. 

'Forthwith  appears  a  dignitary, 
sometimes  decorated  with  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  grisly-haired,  and  always 
girded  with  a  tri-coloured  scarf. 
Graciously  bowing  to  the  parties 
present,  he  takes  his  place  at  a 
table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and 
turns  oyer  the  leaves  of  a  book 
whose  edges  are  stained,  like  a 
rainbow,  with  stripes  of  divers 
colours.  That  book  can  be  no  other 
thui  the  Code  Napol6on. 

'Standing  at  the  bar,  the  couple 
state  their  sur  and  OhiiiBtian  names, 
and  the  Christian  and  surnames  of 
their  witnesses,  to  a  clerk,  who  in- 
scribes them  in  a  register  and  reads 
the  entry  to  the  assembly.  That 
done,  the  Maire  rises,  opens  his 
book,  and  redtes  an  article,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  husband 
owes  proteiotion  tohis  wife,  and  that 
the  wife  owes  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band. He  then  asks  the  bridegroom 
if  that  is  what  he  wants ;  the  young 
husband  answers  "  Tes  f  and  the 
bride  if  that  is  what  she  accepts ; 
the  young  wife  answers  "  Tes.**  At 
this  double  avowal,  the  municipal 
officer  declares  them  married;  on 


the  fiiith  of  which,  everybody  con- 
cerned signs  the  register.' 
We  here  interrupt  M.  Pelletan's 

Eicture,  to  introduce  an  episode  re- 
ited  by  M.  Auguste  Yillemotin  one 
of  his  exceedingly  clever  sketches 
entitled  'La  Commie  Contempo- 
raine.'  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  our  readers  that  the 
French  writers,  whose  opinions  on 
marriage  in  France  we  adduce,  are 
ornaments  to  the  literature  of  their 
country,  and  are  not  the  less  up- 
right or  serious  in  their  views  be- 
cause they  sometimes  clothe  their 
strictures  in  the  language  of  irony 
or  good-natured  ridicule.  Criticism 
on  such  an  important  subject  as  the 
relations  between  man  and  wife, 
coming  ftam  .so  authoritative  a 
source,  evidently  carries  witii  it  more 
weight  and  meaning  than  anything 
that  any  foreign  observer  could  say. 
Some  of  M.  Yillemof  s  remarks  on 
dress,  and  other  outrageous  follies, 
in  Paris,  brought  down  upon  him  a 
shower  of  letters,  mostly  fiom  female 
correspondents.  Of  tlKMO  which  he 
gives,  nere  is  one : — 

*  Monsieur,— In  one  of  your  re- 
cent fiuUleUms,  I  have  remarked  an 
expr^on  which  has  struck  me 
forcibly:  "Matters,  in  our  society, 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that,  if 
the  breacn  of  marriage  vows  be  a 
disorder,  marriage  itself  is  hardly 
less  so."  Tou  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  heed ;  you  have  put  vour  finger 
on  the  sore.  It  is  certam  that,  as 
long  as  people  will  marry  them- 
selves to  portions  and  to  social  posi- 
tions, without  any  regard  to  tihe 
impulses  or  the  resistances  of  the 
heart,  Satan  will  make  a  pdnt  of 
signing  the  contract' 

Then  follows  a  private  romance, 
which  is  suppressea.  It  seems  that 
his  correspondent  did  not  meet  with 
her  heau-tdM  of  a  husband  at  the 
Mairie.  '  There  are,*  she  says  in 
very  proper  terms,  'when  people 
have  to  Live  together,  martyrdoms 
of  a  secondarr  order,  which  are  not 
provided  for  hj  any  code,  and  which 
put  the  weaker  party  at  the  mercy 
of  the  stronger.  You  will  under- 
stand this.  My  husband  used  to 
come  home  to  dinner  at  six.  At 
seven  he  locked  me  in  my  chamber, 
went  to  the  caf(§  or  elsewhere,  re- 
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turned  at  midnight,  and  compelled 
me  to  get  up  to  make  him  tea.  1  led 
this  life  for  five  long  years.  One 
day,  I  forced  the  lock  and  made  my 
escape.  As  I  was  not  unaccompa- 
nied in  my  flight,  my  husband  ob- 
tained my  condemnation  for  infrac- 
tion of  the  conjugal  faith.  Is  this  just  ?' 

It  is  a  delicate  case,  and  M.  Vil- 
lemot  mil  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  But  he  ventures 
to  observe  that,  more  frequently 
tlian  not,  women  are  the  accom- 
plices of  their  own  evil  destiny. 
They  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  re- 
lieved of  their  parents*  guardian- 
ship, to  wear  diamonds,  to  go  to 
minor  theatres,  to  read  Me  moires  of 
Femmes  de  Chambre  —  all  indul- 
gences forbidden  to  single  young 
women — that  they  accept  as  a  hbe- 
rator  and  without  examination  the 
first  arm  which  offers  itself  to  con- 
duct them  into  the  presence  of  M. 
le  Maire,  One  would  say  they  were 
] laving  a  Uttle  jollification,  and  that 
they  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  re- 
flection on  the  morrow. 

On  other  occasions,  without  show- 
ing themselves  very  enthusiastic 
candidates  for  matrimony,  women 
invoke  a  somewhat  commonplace 
excuse:  'paternal  authority,  moral 
violence.*  True,  the  case  does 
occur ;  and  eyes  red  with  weeping 
have  been  seen  at  the  very  altar. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  very  year, 
a  fine  healthy  girl  was  married  to 
an  epileptic  bridegroom,  who  fell 
into  a  fit  of  his  frightful  malady  in 
the  carriage  which  bore  them  away 
from  the  church. 

But  what  observation  ought  to  be 
made  to  women,  whenever  such 
things  as  those  occur?  Simply 
this.  'You  bav6  been  wanting  in 
courage  and  resolution.  Paternal 
autiiority  has  its  limits,  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  rebellion  is 
a  sacred  duty.  It  is  not  to  be 
admitted  that  a  father,  in  order  to 
increase  bis  business  with  a  son-in- 
law's  capital,  has  the  right  to  chain 
his  daughter  to  an  ailing  or  idiotic 
creature.' 

'But,'  it  will  be  answered/you 
are  talldng  at  your  ease.  It  is  dear, 
most  estimable  journalist,  that  you 
have  nerer  stood  in  a  ^oung  girl's 
shoes.    Ton  know  nothing  of  the 


rough  pressure  of  tlio  paternal  will, 
which,  at  any  moment,  may  take 
the  form  of  oorporeal  restraint' 

Well  I  since  he  has  begun  singing 
the  Jl'frsti liaise  d(s  Fiancees,  and 
preaching  insurrection,  M.  Villemot 
tells  them  how,  in  extreme  cases, 
when  tears,  argumenta,  and  respect- 
ful resistance  have  failed,  they  mfty 
escape  from  tyranny. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  bridal 
couple,  in  the  traditional  costume, 
were  driven  to  the  Mairie  of  their 
Arrondissement  The  Maire  pro- 
ceeded according  to  law :  '  Monsieur, 
do  you  consent  to  take  Mademoiselle 
as  your  spouse  T 

*  Yes.' 

*  And  you,  Mademoiselle,  do  yoi 
consent  to  take  Monsieur  for  your 
spouse  ?' 

The  young  lady  energetically 
answered  *  No  V 

Upon  which,  M.  le  Maire  closed 
the  register,  and  everybody  returned 
to  their  own  proper  home. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  a 
pretty  scene  at  the  bride's  paternal 
residence.  '  Such  a  scandal  1  Such 
unheard-of  conduct!  The  like  was 
never  known.  At  least,  why  did 
you  not  think  proper  to  acquaint  us 
with  your  invincible  resolution?' 

'  Because,  for  the  last  twelvemonth 
past,  I  have  been  vainly  struggling 
against  your  projects;  becaose,  I 
have  wept,  prayoi,  intreated,  but 
all  in  vain ;  because,  if  I  had  done 
no  more  than  make  objections,  and 
so  resist,  I  should  have  been  tor- 
mented with  your  persecutions  all 
my  Ufe  long.  Instead  of  a  revolt, 
therefore,  I  have  accomplished  a 
revolution;  I  shall  live  in  quiet  now, 
perfectly  certain  that  you  will  never 
mention  that  gentleman  again^' 

A  brave  gprl,  who  deserves  to  be 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour ! 

It  appears  that  there  are  also  men 
who,  unable  to  deceive  themselves 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  dislike  they 
inspire,  wiU,  nevertheless,  marry 
unwilling  girls,  in  the  hope  thatappe- 
tite  may  come  in  the  coarse  of  eating. 
It  IB  hardly  likely  to  do  so,  one 
would  say,  when  people  sit  down 
with  a  loathing  stomach.  T<a  such 
men,  instead  of  a  '  decoraticm,'  a 
good  laige  ducking-pond  in  the 
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contxe  of  the  CSfaiinpe  Elya^  adghi 
bepiOTidecL 

According  to  M.  Pelletan's  pfo- 
gnunme,  with  the  last  word  of  the 
ciril  marriage  performad  by  the 
Maire,  all  has  been  said ;  bat  all  is 
not  ended.  Next  oomea  the  mar- 
riage at  ohnioh ;  which  is  the  grand 
marriage,  the  marriage,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  A  man  may  have 
langhed  at  religion  all  his  life,  and 
eyen  made  war  upon  bis  clergyman ; 
bat  it  is  beibre  this  Tery  olttrgyman 
that  he  deems  it  ri^it  to  appear,  to 
efifoct  the  oeremonial  opening  of  his 
family  existenoe. 

Now  tfaa  French  etogy  exact 
that,  before  marrying  a  man,  he 
shall  ooDie  to  eonlseBion ;  of  which 
they  giTB  him  a  certificate,  exactly 
as  they  would  gtre  a  certificate  of 
his  baptism  or  borial;  and  they 
take  adyantage  of  the  opportunity, 
to  pat  the  most  extraordinary 
qoestiooB  lespeotiiig  his  preyioos 
ways  and  doings.  It  is  not  erexy 
nominally  Catiiolio  Frenchman  wl^ 
likes  to  pass  this  private  examina- 
tion ;  he  therefore  sends  some  fellow 
to  personate  him,  who  confesses 
what  he  pleases  for  a  small  remonera- 
tion,  and  brings  back  the  required 
certificate.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
our  bridegrocHn  has  acquired  the 
right  to  utter  fibs  to  himself  and 
his  Maker,  he  convokes  on  satin 
paper  all  within  his  knowledge 
to  DO  present  at  an  act  of  hypocrisy. 

The  party,  after  finishing  at  the 
Maine,  proceed,  in  all  their  finery, 
to  tiie  door  of  the  church.  The 
bride  enters  first  inacloud  of  white, 
— ^nothing  but  white  from  head  to 
foot,^-lacauBg  on  her&tl^er's  arm, 
or,  in  (Muilt  of  father,  on  her 
paternal  or  maternal  uncle's.  The 
beadle  oomes  to  meet  her  at  the 
door,  with  his  baldric  displayed  on 
has  manly  dust,  and  condoots  her 
majestioally  to  the  altar,  striking 
the  pavement  with  hffl  cane.  During' 
the  march,  the  organ  plays  an  opera 
tone. 

The  bridegroom  follows  the  bride 
at  the  distanoe  of  a  pace  or  two; 
and  they  bend  the  ^ee,  side  by 
side,  cm.  m  prU^im^^  made  comfort- 
al>l»  by  «  yelrel  onshicm.  The 
jiriest  hurries  through  a  musical 
ma«;  &  bit  ofsadcfoth  is  stretched 
oyer  tbA  BponseB*  heada;  the  <^ciat* 


ing  minister  makes  a  short  mystical 
alkxmtioa,  in  which  he  oosapares 
the  union  of  man  and  wife  to  the 
Sayiour^s  union  with  the  Church. 
The  company  then  emigrates  to  the 
sacristy*  where  bride  and  bride- 
groom, relations,  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, loss  pell-mell,  compliment, 
squeese  hands;  and  everybody 
retires  making  ther  remarks  on  ths 
jNrettiness  or  plainness  of  the  bride. 
And  now  you  have  before  you 
a  couple  of  human  beings,  still 
imbeknown  the  one  to  the  other, 
united  to  aU  perpetuity  I  The 
maiden  has  changed  her  name;  and, 
pale  as  death  under  her  gailand  of 
orange-flowers,  she  tries  to  smile. 

The  feoe  of  tike  world  may  change ; 
what  was  once  a  vrildemess  may 
become  a  city;  what  was  once  a 
mcmarohy  shall  be  to-morrow  a  re- 
public ;  but  when  once  that  word  of 
the  Maire  and  that  other  word  of 
the  priest  have  fallen  on  a  woman's 
heao,  in  France,  that  woman  wholly 
belongs  henceforward  to  the  Irre- 
vocable. Whatever  be  the  sort  of 
man  who  leads  her  by  the  hand  to 
his  home,  whatever  he  do,  she  must 
follow  him,  in  France,  to  the  very 
last  breath.  Her  only  recourse,  her 
only  refuge  from  him,  is  the  grave. 
She  has  written  on  her  door  the 
word  which  oughtonly  tobe  written 
on  the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

Which  opens  up  the  question  of 
divorce;  to  which  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  and  our  ears.  During  the 
first  £mpire,  divorce  was  obtainable ; 
of  which  Napoleon  I.'s  second  mar- 
riage is  a  memorable  instance.  Now, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  Boman 
Catholic  clerical  influence  exerted 
under  the  Best(»ation,  there  is  no 
divorce  in  France.  Onepartymaybe 
guilty  of  every  crime;  the  oUier 
party  cannot  get  the  chain  un- 
fastened, except  by  death.  All  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  a  separa- 
tion of  pencm  and  property ;  wad  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  succeed  in 
getting  that. 

A  man,  in  marrying,  has  deceived 
a  woman;  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman 
has  deceived  a  man.  Their  com- 
mnionship  necessarily  becomes  no 
better  than  life  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion. There  is  a  jailor  and  a  viotim 
yrithinside  a  bolted  door. 

Yon  baviB  made  ik  bad  choice;  or 
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fate  has  chosen  badly  for  yoo.  Ton 
have  put  your  hand  into  the  hat, 
and  drawn  an  ill-omened  tioket.  All 
the  worse  for  yon!  Lnck  will  not 
change  for  the  sake  of  a  caprice. 

A  Bhamelees  roue  has  caught  by 
surprise  a  schoolgirl's  imagmation 
or  a  parent's  impatience;  and  the 
woman  tiius  placed  at  the  man's 
disposal,  has,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards,  a  consciousness  or  a  presen- 
timent  that  she  has  beside  her,  and 
will  ceaselessly  haTc,  a  corrupted 
heart,  a  living  ulcer.  And  remem- 
ber, reader,  that  the  fHghtf nl  picture 
is  drawn  by  a  Frenchman.  The 
foreign  obeerrer,  the  stranger  who 
looks  on,  whatever  he  may  see,  and 
note,  and  infer,  will  avoid  coming  to 
rash  conclusions,  if  he  most  relies 
on  portraiture  made  by  natiye  artists. 
The  evils  which  t^  dare  to  signalise 
must  really  exist 

Not  only,  then,  does  this  scum  of 
a  husband  expect  to  inoculate  her 
with  his  own  proper  vice,  but  he 
expects  to  make  use  of  her  for  the 
advancement  of  his  interests.  If 
she  refuse,  he  ill-treats  her,  brutsr 
lizes  her  in  every  fibre  of  her  heart, 
prudently,  learnedly,  with  all  the 
genius  of  Chinese  torture.  The 
woman,  thus  affironted,  thus  trodden 
underfoot,  can  only  escape  from  the 
conjugal  rack  by  taking  flight;  she 
will  seek  a  ref age  with  her  fiimily. 
But  the  husband  can  take  her  away, 
or  get  her  taken  away  by  the 
gendarmerie.  The  civil  code  says 
so,  or  at  least  allows  it  to  be  under- 
stood. An  adroit  husband  neces- 
sarily has  the  civil  code  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  That  kind  of  man 
invariably  regulates  his  conduct  by 
its  text  He  takes  care  not  to  strike 
his  wife ;  an  impatience  of  the  hand 
would  bring  acx>ut  a  separation. 
You  may  destroy  a  soul  or  torment 
it  at  will;  but  respect,  if  you  please, 
for  the  TDBjeety  of  the  person.  If  a 
husbuid  take  care  never  to  beat  his 
wife,  at  least  in  public,  and  never  to 
address  her  in  terms  confined  to 
fishwomen,  she  may  plead  against 
him,  if  she  vrill,  and  as  much  as  she 
vrill,  and  will  lose  her  Uiwsuit. 
Weep  away  then,  unhappy  veretch, 
or  commit  suicide ;  or,  if  your  heart 
be  prepense  to  crime,  take  your 
husbana's  life  instead.  Tou  will 
not  be  the  first  who  would  not  have 


poisoned  your  husband  if  you  could 
have  claimed  a  divorce.  Is  Madame 
LafEarge  yet  quite  forgotten? 

Another  case,  which  is  a  sketch 
from  nature.  It  is  an  innocent 
simpleton  who  has  married  a  girl 
rather  ripe  in  years;  and  the  gir^  a 
mother  before  due  tikne,  well-por- 
tioned, and  insolent  in  the  pricfo  of 
wealth,  foncies  she  does  great 
honour  to  a  Nobody  by  borrowing 
his  name,  like  a  flae,  to  coyer  the 
merchandize.  Her  heart  is  vaga- 
bond; shehasatastefortraTelling, 
and  travel  she  will ;  if  the  husband 
resist,  she  vrill  set  him  at  defiance. 

What  is  to  be  done  under  such 
circumstances?  A  trial  in  disavowal 
of  the  infknt,  would  be  asking  of  the 
law-courts  a  certificate  of  ridicule. 
An  action  for  crim.  con.  ?  France 
gives  no  damages,  but  sends  the 
guilty  wife  to  prison.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  the  husband 
must  either  take  her  back  again,  or 
make  her  a  money  allowance.  He 
ma^  kill  the  wonuin  surprised  in  her 
guilt;  he  may  kill  her  accomplice; 
the  penal  code  gives  him  a  right  to 
do  so.  But  the  exercise  of  that  right 
necessitates  an  operation  of  butchery. 
There  is,  in  that  underhand,  legal, 
and  unrisking  mode  of  murder,  an 
entrapping  and  a  treachery,  a  pool 
of  blood  upon  the  floor,  a  last  look 
of  a  creature  once  beloved,  which 
make  it  not  eveiy  body's  affiur;  and 
finally,  there  is  a  compulsory  ap- 
pearance before  a  court  <tf  assize,  to 
justify  the  crime  committed. 

Death,  t^en,  alone  can  release  un- 
happy couples  from  their  chain. 
And  one  of  our  authorities,  M. 
Th^venin,  pronounces  against  the 
contracting  of  any  second  union. 
For  reasons  which  thespaoe  already 
occupied  by  this  essay  prevents  us 
from  adducing,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  second  marriages^  with 
a  few  very  rare  exceptions,  are,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than,  an  anti- 
cipated hell.  The  punishment,  he 
adds,  is  terrible,  but  it  is  just  In 
his  views  of  second  marriages,  he 
quite  agrees  with  Abd-el-Eadar,  who 
says:— 

'By  Allah,  I  vrould  not  espouse  a 
widow,  were  her  eyes  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle.  All  her  affection  is  for  her 
late  husband;  all  her  thoughts  are 
with  the  dead.' 


TENDER,  AND  TRUE,  AND  TRIED. 


[See  the  Poem. 
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TENDEB  AND  TBITE  AND  TBIED. 

TENDEB  and  irae. 
Ton  kept  faith  with  me. 
As  I  kept  fiuth  with  yon ; — 
Thongh  over  ns  both 
Since  we  plighted  troth 
Long  years  have  rolled : —    * 
But  our  love  could  hold 
Throngh  troubles  and  trials  manifold, 
My  darling  tender  and  trae  I 

Tender  and  trae. 

In  your  eyes  I  gazed. 
And  my  heart  was  safe,  I  knew ! 
Yonr  trasting  smile 
Was  pure  of  guile. 
And  I  read  in  sooth 
On  your  brow's  Mr  youth 
The  earnest  of  loyal  trust  and  trath, 

My  darling  tender  and  trae  I 

Tender  and  trae. 

All  my  own  at  last  I 
My  blessing  for  all  life  through— 
In  death  as  life 
My  one  loved  wife— 
Mhie— mine  at  last. 
All  troubles  past— 
And  the  future  all  happiness,  deep  and  Tast, 
My  darling  tenda  and  trae! 
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WE  were  stayiDg  a  large  party  at 
Thornton  Court,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pheasant-shooting  sea- 
son, when  I  heard  an  account  of 
an  optical  delusion,  which  is  of  such 
a  novel  character  that  I  can  hardly 
suppose  it  will  not  be  interesting  to 
many  people.    The  ladies  had  gone, 
or  at  least  were  supposed  to  have 
gone,  to  bed ;  fbr  I  have  often,  on 
my  way  back  from  the  smoking- 
room,  at  an  hour  when  all  but  a  few 
confirmed  lovers  of  the  weed  are 
believed  to  be  asleep  in  a  country 
house,  heard   through  the   doors, 
which  communicate  between  some 
of  the  young  ladies'  rooms  and  the 
corridor,  sounds  of  voices  and  of 
laughter,  which  I  hardly  can  ima- 
gine proceeded  from  sleeping  occu- 
pants, and  which  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  vague  stories  wo 
hear  of  little  chats  by  members 
of  the  fiairer  sex  over  their  bedroom 
fires  are  not  altogether  unfounded. 
At  any  rate  every  one  had  left  the 
drawing-room ;  one  by  one.fsmokers 
in  every  variety  and  every  colour  of 
smoking-jacket   and    of    dressing- 
gown,  had  dropped  into  the  before- 
mentioned   sanctuary   of    tobacco, 
where,  nnder  sporting  pictures  and 
one  or  two  foxes*  brushes,  and  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by 
double  baize  doors,  we  formed  a 
party  of  about  half  a  dozen,  round 
the  cheerful  fire  which  the  chilly 
days  of  early  October  rendered  quite 
acceptable.    After  all  the  members 
of    the    social     conmiunity    were 
supplied   with    cigars    and    large 
glasses,   which   contained    various 
compounds  of  effervescing  waters, 
and  had  settled  into  their  chairs,  we 
chatted   over    the   pheasants,   the 
prospects  of  hunting,  the  merits  of 
some  well-known  race-horses,  and 
such   other   subjects  as  form  the 
staple  of  conversation  on  similar 
occasions;  somehow  or  other  the 
conversation  turned   upon   gho«?ts 
and  spiritualism.    All  discussed  the 
subject  except  the  nsually  conversa- 
tional Colonel  Houghton,  who  si- 
lently pulled  away  at  a  large  cigar 
and  gazed  stedfastly  into  the  fire. 
'Come,  Houghton,'  at  last  said 


Eandon,  our  host,  *what  is  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  ?* 

'  I  certainly  have  not  the  least 
belief  in  ghosts,  but  a  most  curious 
case  once  occurred  to  myself  for 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
account,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Oh,  let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means,* 
cried  several,  charmed  with  the  idea 
of  getting  Houghton,  who  was 
rather  sceptical  in  most  matters,  to 
tell  a  gho^  story. 

'  I  have  never  UAd  it,  but  I  think 
that  now  I  can  do  so,  as,  by  giving 
others  than  the  real  names  of  the 
men  I  fancied  I  saw  after  their 
deaths,  no  one  now  will  be  able  to 
tell  who  they  were,'  was  the  reply. 

Several  new  cigars  were  U^ted, 
some  glasses  were  replenished,  and 
we  disposed  ourselves  to  listen,  when 
Colonel  Houghton,  looking  very 
grave,  and  with  an  expression  I 
have  never  before  seen  on  his  fiace, 
began  his  tale. 

*1  must  tell  yon  that  my  ad- 
venture occurred  in  a  country, 
which  I  think  is  the  last  place  on 
earth  where  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  encounter  anything 
mysterious  or  unnatural ;  for  it  was 
in  China,  the  country  of  ideal  dul- 
ness  and  practicality,  that  I  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  account  for  satisfactorily. 
In  order  to  understand  the  whole 
cajse  I  must  begin  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  my  life  than  that  at  which 
the  cfrcumstance  I  am  about  to 
relate  occurred. 

*  When  I  was  about  sixteen  years 
old,  and  at  school  at  Eton,  I  was 
seized  with  a  most  ardent  desire  to 
enter  the  army,  and  in  frequent 
letters  implored  my  father  to  let  me 
leave  Eton  and  go  to  a  private 
tutor's,  where  I  might  undergo  a 
special  preparation  for  the  military 
profession.  My  father  for  a  long 
time  opposed  the  idea,  as  he  wished 
me  to  go  to  the  bar ;  and  as  I  was 
not  an  over-diligent  boy,  imagined 
that  in  the  army  I  should  not  do 
anything  except  smoke,  and  run 
into  debt  At  last  my  importunities 
led  him  to  consent  to  a  compromise, 
and  I  was  removed  from  Eton,  but 
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not  to  ft  mitituy  tutor's;  I  was  sent 
to  a  deiTfsjamn  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, who  leeei^ed  a  very  limiteia 
waaAn  of  papils,  and  wbo  was  to 
teaoh  Be  tlioroaghly  sooh  svbjeotB 
as  woold  fit  me  lor  the  army,  in 
case  I  leBMiaed  stedfiMt  to  my 
wishes,  or  wfaioh  otherwise  might 
be  nsefdl  in  a  cml  career.    When 
I  aniyed  at  Dr.  Wamboroogh's 
I  foimd  thefe  only  two  pnpils,  one 
named  Charies  Qimnger,  and  another 
who  left  soon  after  I  joined :  Gian- 
ger  and  I  in  a  short  time  beoaote 
warm  friends;   we  rode  together, 
boated  together,  had  noseoorets  from 
each  other,  and  te  eighteen  months 
were  almost  inseparable.  Dr.Wam- 
borongh  and  his  wiie  were  a  most 
kind,  goodhearted  coaple,  and  made 
ns  most  comfortable  in  efery  way,  an 
attmtion,  I  am  afraid,  we  did  not 
always  entirely  reciprocate,  for  we 
wete  bo^  rather  wild  and  foolish,  al- 
thoBgh  I  mxKt  do  Charles  the  jastice 
to  say  titat  in  all  scrapes  I  was  the 
leader  and  canse.     One  incident 
which  amused  US  mnch  at  the  time  I 
may  mention  en  iwMsan^  The  village 
in  which  Dr.  Wamborongh's  rectory 
was  dtoated  abounded  with  cats, 
agunst  which  we  two  boys  declared 
a  war  of  extermination.    Many  fell 
before  omr  air-gnns  (bonght  smrep- 
titioosly  ttt  an  ironmonger's  in  the 
neighbouring    town)     before    the 
hi^/bt  idea  stmck  me  of  making  a 
nig  of  tt^  skins;  but  the  idea,  when 
it  did  come  up  in  my  not  orer  well 
stocked  brain,  wasregarded,  both  by 
myself  aad  C^iarles,  as  quite  equal 
to  Watf^  conception  of  the  steam 
engine,  or,  what  interested  us  more, 
the  invebtioii  of  air-guns.  Naturally 
my  idea  was  soon  acted  upon:  the 
next  cat  that  we  killed  was  skinned 
with  oar  pocket-knives,  the  body 
bnried,  and  all  seemed  well,  when  a 
new  difficulty  arose.    How  were  \he 
skins  to  be  dried?   It  would  not  be 
safe  to  place  th^n  in  any  of  the  ont- 
honsee,  for  the  doctor  might  find 
them,  and  would  lecture  us  on  what 
would  appear  to  him  cruelty,  al- 
thongh  tousitseeiBed  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  the   dictates  of  youthful 
nature  that  we  should  kill  cats.    My 
invention  again  came  to  the  front:  the 
dimng-room  table  was  turned  upside 
down  afid  the  i^kin  nailed  on  its  under 


sorfece:  fha  table  bemg  restored  to 
its  prc^r  positkxi,  and  the  cover 
put  on,  no  trace  of  the  currier's 
establishment  below  was  visible. 
Bat  vistcm  is  not  oar  only  sense: 
next  day  at  btei^fiMt  Mrs.  Wai*- 
borough  began  to  think  that  soma 
of  the  diaiBB  were  out  of  order;  bat 
as  desiccation  had  only  just  set  in, 
her  idea  was  pooh-poohed  by  tiie 
doctor,  and  we  Boys  had  too  strong 
stomachs  to  foal  any  inconvenience 
from  a  smell  of  wUck  we  so  wdl 
knew  liie  cause.  By  dinner-time, 
howew,  there  was  no  doubt  on  the 
sabjeot,  and  the  good  ladyfolt,  I 
ikmk,  almost  a  little  triumph  even  on 
SQch  a  subject,  when  the  doctor  was 
obliged  to  confess  she  had  been  in  the 
right  in  the  morning.  Every  search 
was  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  which  increased  hourly;  the 
dra^  were  examined  bat  all  without 
avail,  the  room  with  the  taUe 
(whidi  no  (me  thoogbt  of  examining) 
standiiig  in  its  centre  was  uninha- 
bitable :  and  at  last  I  felt  I  must  tell 
the  doctor;  so  I  went  to  him, 
received  a  mild  reproof,  and  the 
nuisance  was  repressed.' 

At  the  ftrst  mention  of  the  table 
with  the  catskin  stretched  below  i^ 
several  of  the  audience  expected 
some  account  of  table-rapinng,  or  of 
the  supposed  spiritualism,  for  the 
demonstrations  of  which  ^is  very 
useful  article  of  domestic  furniture 
used  a  few  years  ago  to  be  tiie 
fibvourite  instrament :  Webb  of  the 
Artillery,  who  knew  that  catskin 
g^erated  electricity,  was  prepared 
to  account  for  any  phenomenon  by 
the  electric  agency  of  the  catskin 
below  tb»  table ;  but  as  the  termina- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  story  opened 
no  chance  to  him  for  broaching  this 
theory,  it  was  only  in  a  confidential 
moment  next  morning  bedifioovered 
to  me  what  had  been  passing  in  his 
mind. 

Colonel  Houghton,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  recommenced : 
'For  about  eighteen  months  Gran- 
ger and  I  lived  most  l»ppily  in 
VT,  Wamborough's  house;  but  at 
ttte  end  of  that  time  the  poor  doc- 
tor caught  a  cold  in  returning  at  a 
late  hour  from  a  vidt  to  a  dying 
parishioner,  which  settled  in  his 
lungs,  and  from  the  efifeets  of  which 
x  a 
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he  died  within  a  few  weeks.  Both 
Granger  and  myself  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  loss;  we  bad  l>oth 
loved  sincerely  the  worthy,  estimable 
man  whose  only  fault  (if  he  had 
one  at  all)  had  been  too  much  kind- 
ness to  us.  As  this  loss  left  Mrs. 
Wamborough  totally  unprovided 
for,  the  curate,  who  received  the 
latu  doctor's  liviug,  being  an  tm- 
married  man,  generously  gave  Mrs. 
Wamborough  the  free  use  of  the 
rectory,  and  engaged  himself  to  read 
with  us,  so  that  Mrs.  Wamborough 
might  still  receive  what  our  parents 
paid  for  our  board  and  lodging  to 
help  to  eke  out  her  own  little  in- 
come. About  three  months  after 
Dr.  Wamborough's  death,  a  matoh 
at  football  took  place  in  the  village 
between  our  parish  and  a  neigh- 
bouring one.  Charles  and  1  were 
players  on  our  side  and  worked 
bard  at  a  rather  uphill  game  all  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  left 
the  drawing-room  and  retired  to  the 
dining-room,  which  after  dinner  was 
devoted  to  our  use  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  lessons.  This  evening 
the  severe  exercise  of  the  afternoon 
told  on  us  so  much,  that  Charles, 
after  a  vain  attempt  on  a  piece  of 
French  composition,  threw  himself 
on  the  sofa  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  fiwt  asleep.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  of  Euclid  made  me  follow 
his  example  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
fire.  The  room  was  well  lighted 
with  four  candles  and  a  tolerably 
bright  fire.  Charles's  sofa  was  at 
the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from 
the  door,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
arm-chair,  which  had  its  back  to- 
wards the  door.  After  being  asleep 
about  an  hour,  and  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock,  as  I  afterwards  found 
by  my  watch,  I  was  aroused  by  a 
sudden  cry  from  Charles.  On 
awaking,  I  distinctly  saw  Dr.  Wam- 
borough, dressed  in  his  moming- 
gown,  walk  across  the  room  from 
the  end  nearest  Charles  to  the  door, 
where  he  disappeared  either  through 
the  door  or  by  opening  it  and  clos- 
ing it  after  him ;  in  my  surprise  I 
could  not  see  which.  A  few  mo- 
ments sufficed  to  completely  awake 
me,  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  door  to 
try  to  perceive  something  more  of 
the  extraordinary  vision;   but  all 


was  still  and  undisturbed  in  every 
part  of  the  house.    Charles  and  I 
discussed  the  matter  very  seriously. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  awoke 
and  seen  the  doctor  standing  look- 
ing at  him,  the  sight  caused  him  to 
call  out  and  thus  awake  me.    We 
neither  of  us  behoved  in  ghosts,  but 
were  much  depressed  and  puzzled 
by  this  strange  appearance,  which 
we  resolved  to  confide  to  no  one  in 
case  it  might  reach   Mrs.  Wam- 
borough's ears  and  give  her  pain. 
Often  and  often  we  talked  to  each 
other,  however,  on  the  subject,  and 
ultimately  made  a  compact  that  if  it 
were  possible,  whichever  of  us  died 
first   should   appear  to  the  other 
after  death.    In  a  few  months  after 
this  I  was  removed  from  Mr.  Waru- 
borough's,  and  at  the  same  time 
Granger  went  abroad  to  look  after 
his  father's   business   in   Austria. 
For  six  or  seven  years  I  was  quar- 
tered with  my  regiment  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;   I 
occasionally  saw  Granger  when  wc 
both  happened  to  come  to  London 
together,  which  was  not  often ;  but 
in  the  excitement  of  early  military 
life,  I  thought  no  more  of  optical 
delusions,  and  almost  forgot  my  com- 
pact with  Granger  and  the  vision  of 
Dr.  Wamborough.     I  was   after- 
wards sent  to  India,  where  I  still  re 
ceived  occasional  letters  from  Gran- 
ger; but  different  tastes  and  pur- 
suite  rendered  our  correspondeuce 
unfrequent  and  imcertain.    When 
the  expedition  to  Pekin  was  deter- 
mined on  in  i860,  the  cavalry  regi- 
ment to  which  I  was  attached  was 
ordered  to  China,  and  we  arrivetl 
without    inddent    at   Tahen   bay, 
where  the  English  army  was  disem- 
barked in  order  to  wait   for   the 
French    previous    to    a   common 
descent  on  China  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho.    The  shores  of  Talien 
Bay  did  not  ^ord  facihties  for  en- 
camping the  whole  army  together 
on  accoimt  of  the  small  space  l^ 
tween  the  beach  and  a  high  rocky 
range  of  mountains  which  ran  along 
the  bay  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea  in  some  places, 
but  which  ran  close  down  to  tin* 
water  in  others.    The  cavalry  were 
encamped  at  an  open  part  of  the 
shore  where  there  was   room  for 
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their  camp  between  the  hills  and 
high-water  mark.      Another   por- 
tion of  the  army  occupied  a  similar 
encampment  about  six  miles  further 
up  the  bay.     On  account  of  the 
rocks  running  down  to  the  sea  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  there  was  no 
road  or  means  of  communication 
along  the  shore:  the  only  way  to 
go  from  one  camp  to  the  other  was 
to  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hills 
behind  our  camp,  where  we  always 
had  a  picket,  ride  about  five  miles 
across  a  plain,  and  re-enter  the  hills 
by  another  gap  behind  the  in&ntry 
camp,  where  pickets  were  also  regu- 
larly  establi&ed.      I   had    numy 
friends  in  the  neighbouring  camp, 
and  used  often  to  ride  o?er  there, 
not  unfrequently  staying  to  dine, 
and  riding  back  at  night   These  ex- 
peditions were  not,  I  believe,  known 
to   the   superior  authorities,   who 
would  prol»bly  have  stopped  my 
evening  rides  beyond  the  sentries, 
as  it  was  not  certain  whether  the 
country  was  infested  with  Tartars, 
who  might  have   carried  off  any 
stragglers;  but  trusting  to  a  re- 
volver and  my  Arab  horse,  I  had 
individually  no  fear  of  being  taken 
even  if  attacked.    One  night  I  had 
been  over  to  the  infimtry,  and  had 
stayed  till  about  eleven  o*clock,  when 
I  started  to  ride  home.   There  was  a 
,  tolerably  bright  moon  shiniDg,  and 
I  trotted  quickly  through  the  hills, 
past  the  infanixy  picket,  and  into 
the  plain,  where  I  drew  my  horse 
into  a  walk  and  smoked  a  cheroot 
while  he  walked  quietly  along  on 
tiie  smooth  turf.     About  half  way 
across  the  pliun  I  was  aroused  from 
a  deep  reverie  in  which  a  certain 
lady  in  England,  who  is  now  my 
wife,  took  a  prominent  place,  by 
my  usually  quiet  horse  manifestiDg 
an  inclination  to  bolt    I  attributed 
his  restiveness  to  a  desire  to  get 
home,  but  was  astonished,  after  I 
had  quieted  him,  to  find  he  burst 
into  a  cold   sweat  and   trembled 
violently.     Fearing  he  was  ill,  I 
was  about  to   dismoxmt,  when   a 
noise  behind  me  struck  upon  my 
ear.    I  looked  round  and  saw   a 
human  figure  walking  behind  me 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards.    My  impression  was  that  I 
was  about  to  be  attacked  at  last  by 


some  Tartars,  so  I  got  my  revolver 
out  and  urged  my  horse  with  diffi- 
culty into  a  trot  In  a  few  minutes 
I  again  looked  behind,  expecting  to 
have  left  my  pursuer  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, but,  to  my  great  surprise,  he 
had  walked  filter  than  my  horse 
could  trot  and  had  gained  upon  me. 
I  was  more  astonished  still  when,  as 
he  continued  to  gain  on  me,  I  per- 
ceived he  was  dressed  in  ordinary 
English  evening  costume,  especially 
as  I  did  not  think  a  drees  of  that 
kind  could  have  been  found  in  the 
whole  army,  for  we  always  all  wore 
uniform  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
had  little  enough  baggage  allowed 
us  without  carrying  any  super- 
fluities. My  follower  still  continued 
to  gain  on  me,  and  I  was  so  much 
astonii^ed,  that  I  continued  to  gaze 
on  him  as,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  he  became  more  distinctly 
visible.  When  be  was  within  a  few 
yards,  I  saw  that  the  front  of  his 
shirt  was  entirely  covered  with 
something  red,  which  looked  to  me 
as  if  a  bottle  of  port  had  been 
spilled  over  it  Nearer  and  nearer 
he  came:  slowly  and  steadily  the 
moon,  high  up  in  the  sky,  but 
direcUy  on  the  way  I  was  goiuff, 
came  from  behind  a  slight  doud, 
just  as  he  reached  my  gvths.  She 
shone  full  on  a  very  pale  face,  which 
was  turned  up  to  nune,  on  a  mouth 
from  which  blood  was  slowly  issu- 
ing, and  on  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
although  now  they  appeared  fierce 
and  storing,  I  well  Imew.  It  was 
Charles  Granger.  Still  he  walked 
steadily  but  quickly ;  he  passed  my 
horse's  shoulder,  then  nis  head. 
The  poor  brute  shook  as  if  he  were 
going  to  fall.  I  was  so  surprised 
that  I  could  not  speak,  nor  did  I 
remember  that  I  held  a  pistol  in 
my  right  hand.  When  the  spectre 
(for  60  I  then  thought  it)  had  passed 
on,  I  could  distinctly  see  it  in  front 
of  me  walking  away  from  me,  but 
straight  along  the  path  I  was  pur- 
suing. Then  I  recovered  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  called  after  him ; 
in  vain  I  implored,  imprecated,  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  he  did  not  stop; 
but  on  he  went,  steadily,  though 
quickly,  without  appearing  to  hear 
me.  I  then  urged  my  horse  (who 
had  recovered  from  his  fright)  into 
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a  canter  and  pursned,  but  could  not 
gain  on  my  extraordinary  fellow- trar 
voUer;  the  teter  I  cantered  and 
even  galloped  the  faster  he  went; 
but  he  never  ran,  his  movement  was 
always  a  long  steady  stride.  After 
a  pursuit  of  about  ten  minutes,  I 
saw  the  Pen  try  of  the  outpost  at 
the  pass  of  the  hills  leading  to  our 
camp  standing  directly  in  the  path 
the  figure  was  pursuing;  loudly  I 
called  to  him  to  let  no  one  past. 
I  saw  the  sentry  bring  his  musket 
to  the  charge  when  the  apparition 
was  within  thirty  yards  or  so  of 
him,  heard  his  cry,  "  Turn  out  the 
guard."  The  men  who  were  loiter- 
ing near  fell  in  almost  instan- 
taneously and  quite  closed  the  pass 
in  the  rocks  when  the  figiire  ap- 
peared to  fade  away.  I  hastened 
forward,  asked  the  sentry, 

' "  Did  you  see  a  man  walking  in 
front  of  me?" 

' "  No,  sir  ;*'  was  the  answer ;  "  no 
one  has  been  past  hero  to-night 
since  we  mount^." 

***Why  did  you  turn  out  the 
guard?"  said  I. 

*  *'  Because  I  saw  you  galloping 
and  calling  out,  sir,  and  I  thought 
you  were  being  chased  by  China- 
men." 

'The  sergeant  and  other  soldiers 
fully  confirmed  the  sentry's  asser- 
tion that  no  person  had  passed 
their  post;  and  as  1  did  not  wish 
to  be  thought  absurd,  I  simply  said 
I  supposed  I  had  been  nnstaken, 
and  rode  into  camp  without  seeing 
anything  more  of  the  figure  of 
Granger.' 

'Did  yon  drink  much  wine  at 
dinner,  Houghton?'  here  inquired 
Bandon. 

'No;  upon  my  honour,  all  I 
drank  that  day  was  one  glass  of 
rum-and- water,  and  that  early  'in 
the  afternoon.     I  never  did  drink 


much  of  anything  in  the  East  for 
the  sake  <»f  health;  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  sober  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  all  my  brother  officers 
could  testify.' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  it  again  ?' 
askcxl  some  one,  almost  acknow- 
lodering,  by  the  form  of  his  interro- 
gation, tliat  the  story  had  told  on 
him. 

'  I  soon  got  over  the  effect  of  this 
delusion,  which  I  believe  it  must 
have  been,  although  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it,'  resumed  Houghton, 
*  but  I  received  another  shock  when 
we  were  well  on  the  road  into  Pekin, 
about  two  months  afterwards,  and 
the  English  mail  arrived.  I  was 
away  for  a  day  or  two  from  my  own 
regiment  when  the  letters  came, 
and  did  not  receive  my  own ;  but  in 
the  papers  which  came  to  the  regi- 
ment 1  was  quartered  with,  I  read 
that  Charles  Granger  had  died  on 
the  very  day  1  had  thought  I  had 
seen  him  at  TaUen  Bay.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  my  own  lettCTs 
came  to  me.  One  was  in  Mrs.  ^Vam- 
borongh's  handwriting.  She  was 
writing,  she  told  me,  to  give  me  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  poor 
Charles,  my  old  fellow-pupil,  who 
had  been  cut  off  so  suddenly,  which 
she  had  heard  from  bis  relations. 
He  had  been  dining  at  a  public 
dinner  at  Vienna,  when  suddenly 
he  fell  forward  senseless,  having 
broken  a  blood- vessel.  The  blood 
poured  in  torrents  over  his  shirt, 
and  he  had  bled  to  detith,  without 
speaking  a  word,  before  medical  aid 
could  arrive.  She  then  gave  the 
hour  and  day  of  his  death.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  of  time  which 
exists  between  Northern  China  and 
Vienna,  Charles  Granger  had  died 
in  Vienna,  almost  to  a  minute,  at 
the  very  time  I  fancied  I  saw  him 
on  the  plain  of  Chinese  Tartaiy.' 
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FROM  *  MT  DAELING  DOWN  BY  THE  SEA.' 

(See  *  LeodflD  Sooktj'  ibr  S«ptcaiW,  p.  253). 

WHERE  the  cool  breeze  greets  the  sflver 
Of  the  softly  corying  sand. 
And  the  fresh  breeze  lifts  my  tresses, 
Musing  sad  and  lone  I  stand. 
He  my  darling  in  the  city — 
In  its  feyensh  throb  and  roar — 
Would  that  he  were  by  me  standing 
Hand-in-hand  npon  the  shore. 

Brave  blue  sky,  bend  tboa  abore  him. 
Fresh  and  fair  as  now  o'er  me ! 
Blow,  fresh  breeze,  and  Mag  nitto  him 
Tidings  from  the  whispering  sea! 
Tell  him  that  his  darling  keepetii 
Night  and  day  his  memory  dear ; 
Breathes  his  name  amid  the  sunshine — 
Breathes  it  in  Uie  moonlight  clear. 

Thrice  a  day  the  seaside  village 
Wakens  with  a  start  to  life. 
When  the  great  trains  from  the  city 
Break  the  calm  and  hush  to  strife. 
Anxiously  I  scan  the  faces. 
For  I  may,  beloved  mine. 
Clasp  a  hsmd  perchance,  this  evening. 
That  this  mom  was  clasped  in  thine. 

Mighty  are  the  links  that  bind  us 
Firm  and  true  as  iron  bands^ 
Far  across  the  leagues  of  distance, 
You  and  I,  love,  have  clasped  hands. 
Sunlight  in  the  dusky  office. 
Kiss  my  darling's  careworn  face. 
Steal,  cool  breeze,  across  his  features— 
Woo  him  for  a  moment's  space ! 

Tell  him  that  the  seaside  beauty 
Makes  my  heart  grow  faint  and  sad ; 
Till  he  comes  to  share  it  with  me 
Nothing  here  can  make  me  glad ! 
Tell  him  I  am  watching,  waiting. 
Sick  at  heart,  as  sick  can  be. 
Waiting,  watching,  for  the  morning 
That  shall  bring  him  unto  me. 
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A  SCENE  ON  BOULOGNE  PIEE. 
(Illustbated  by  L.  C.  Henley.) 

•  Life  Is  ft  jo^t,  aid  all  things  j-how  it 
1  thought  BO  ouo\  but  now  I  Imow  it' 

Oay'8  S^Uaph. 

THE  Eea  was  calm,  the  breeze  was  mild. 
On  all  mankind  the  siunmer  smiled ; 
As  many  people  gathered  near 
To  hear  the  minstrel  of  the  pier. 
A  youth  he  was  of  noble  mien, 
Who  scarce  had  twenty  winters  seen ; 
His  brow  bore  trace  of  amdons  care — 
Seemed  as  a  canker  eating  there. 
How  many  of  that  motley  throng. 
Who  listened  to  his  doleful  song. 
Thought  on  themselves,  and  thanked  their  God 
That  they'd  escaped  misfortune's  rod  ? 
How  many,  heedless,  tried  to  play 
In  worthless  talk  the  hours  away ; 
Whilst  budding  youth  in  wanton  fun. 
Gambolled  and  frolicked  in  the  sun  ? 
There  played  the  child  of  tender  years. 
Buoyant  with  joy,  unknown  to  fears ; 
Heaving  its  sorrows  in  a  sigh. 
Beneath  a  loving  mother's  eye. 
And  there  the  youth,  who  laughed  away 
Hl-boding  fears  from  every  day ; 
Whilst  flippant  coxcombs  turned  and  sneered. 
At  one  who  oft  like  them  had  jeered. 

Bewaro !  and  boast  not,  oh  ye  proud ! 
The  Tyrian  robe  is  but  a  shroud ; 
The  purple  velvet  of  to-day 
Is  but  a  rag,  enwrapping  clay. 
Yonder,  with  heart  as  cold  as  stone, 
A  stem  old  Abb^  sits  alone ; 
Long  dead  to  love's  wide-spreading  leaven, 
He  thinks  of  nought  but  self  and  heaven — 
Condemns  the  thoughtless  acts  of  youth. 
Thinks  of  himself,  and  then,  forsooth, 
fiends  up  to  heaven  a  vaunting  prayer — 
Thinking  'twill  gain  admission  there — 
Thinking  that  he,  in  youth  ne'er  made 
Errors,  whose  traces  never  fade : 
That  his— not  Fortune's— cunning  hand 
Guided  the  wheel,  and  dealt  the  sand ; 
That  he  in  virtue's  x)aths  e*er  kept^ 
Measuring  each  stride  before  he  slept 
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These  are  the  thoughts  thou  moveet,  poor  boy. 
Which  known,  would  thy  last  hopes  destroy ; 
Though  thou  in  soul  may'st  onoe  have  been 
As  stout  as  any  in  this  scene ; 
Till  all  thy  cunning  faithless  proved. 
When  Fate  and  Fortune  'gainst  thee  moved ; 
And  when  thy  fellows  on  thee  frowned. 
Left  thee  despairing,  sorrow-bound: 

Yet  there  is  one  amidst  the  throng. 
Who  pitying,  hearkens  to  thy  song ; 
One,  who  with  th'  unchanging  tame. 
Fast  ia  descending  from  his  prime : 
See  him,  who  seated  seems  to  gaze 
On  thy  pale  brow  with  deep  amaze, 
Pities  thy  fate,  forgives  thy  faults ; 
Slow  to  oondenm,  he  kindly  halts. 
Lest,  with  a  vice  not  quite  unknown. 
He  marks  thy  faults,  and  spares  his  own ; 
Tender  in  thought,  in  spirit  kind, 
A  noble  man  of  simple  mind. 

Ay,  tenderer  hearts  by  far  are  there  I 
Hearts  which  are  bom  to  soothe,  and  share 
Man's  eVry  woe  and  ev'ry  care : 
The  blushing  cheek,  the  loving  eye. 
The  kindly  look,  the  half-breathed  sigh; 
The  ever-ready  hand  to  aid. 
The  wearied—low  by  sickness  laid ; 
In  these  thou'st  sympathizing  friends. 
Now  when  thy  soul  'neath  sorrow  bends. 

*  V  *  *  * 

Youth,  vainly  may'st  thou  pity  seek. 
For  misspent  days  which  pale  thy  cheek ; 
To  buoy  with  hope  thy  few  short  years. 
Allay  thy  grief,  assuage  thy  tears ; 
From  other,  than,  whom  each  may  find, 
The  loving  Lobd  of  all  mankind. 
JRome.  E.  J.  B. 
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IT  waf?  the  fag-end  of  tlio  so.u^m  ; 
pretty  girls  were  growing  soan*tr 
day  by  day  in  the  Row ;  there  wfw 
no  one  to  criticise,  no  on^  to  dauoo 
with,  very  few  worth  talking  about, 
and  gossip  was  dying  a  natural 
death,  when  it  sudilenly  received  a 
fillip  that  stirred  it  into  temporary 
revival. 

'Well,  old  fellow,  what  do  you 
Bay  to  my  proposal,  made  half  an 
hour  ago,  I  verily  believe?*  siiid 
Brandon  Murray,  pitching  the  end 
of  his  cigar  as  far  out  of  the  window 
OS  possible. 

*  Longer,  I  should  say,*  answered 
Jack  Lees,  rousing  himself  from  the 
depths  of  a  rocking-chair,  *  for  Tve 
totally  forgotten  what  it  was/ 

*  Been  asleep,  and  never  heard  it,' 
said  Brandon,  disgusted. 

*  If  I've  been  asleep,  may  I  always 
dream  such  dreams.  Brand,  I  went 
up*  to  the  railway  to-day  to  see 
some  of  my  people  safely  off  for 
Dover,  and  my  filial  tenderness  was 
rewarded  (virtue  is  not  often  re- 
warded in  this  wicked  world,  you 
know)  by  a  last  sight  of  the  Les- 
singham,  who  was  oil  by  the  same 
train  to  a  place  somewhere  down  in 
Kent— her  own,  by-the-by— and  do 
you  know,  somehow  that  farewell 
bow  and  smile  has  haunted  me 
queerly  ever  since  ?  Who  knows  if 
among  the  pleasant  orchards  and  hop- 
gardens of  Kent,  a  man  might ' 

'  Might  what?'  said  Bertie  Ri- 
chardson, entering. 

*  Do  what  none  of  you  have  done, 
win  the  prettiest  girl  and  neatest 
fortune  of  the  season,*  answered 
Jack  lazily.  'Here,  in  London, 
there  are  too  many  to  enter  for  the 
cup— and  I  always  avoid  crowds — 
but  in  the  country ' 

'  Youll  be  rather  late  of  starting,' 
interrupted  Bertie, '  for  I  can  tell 
you  a  piece  of  news  that  ought  to 
make  a  stir,  if  there  was  any  one  to 
stir:  Miss  Lessingham's  engaged.' 

'Who's  the  lucky  man?'  called 
out  Brandon. 

'You'd  never  guess,  so  I  won't 
put  your  wits  to  the  trial — Charley 
Carlyon.' 

*  What !  so  Charley  was  really  hit, 
then?  Well,  I  never  knew  what 
to  think  about  it,  but  I  wish  the 


oM  fellow  joy,  with  all  my  heart;  and 
since  Miss  l^es^ingham  was  certain 
to  marry  some  day,  I'm  glad  it's  to 
bo  C/harloy  Carlyon.* 

So  spoke  Brandon  Murray,  heart- 
ily, and  Jack  Lees  echoed  the  words, 
though  in  a  different  tone,  and  with 
something  that  drew  Bertie  Richard- 
son s  ktH3n  eye  upon  him. 

'  Bat  who  would  have  thought 
it  ?*  Murray  went  on.  *  For  though 
Charley's  the  l)est  fellow  going,  and 
all  that,  he's  not  the  style  of  thing 
that  would  have  taken  a  girl  like 
the  I^essingham,  I  should  have 
thought.' 

'  As  if  you  ever  thought.  Brand,' 
said  Bertie,  with*  a  good-natured 
sneer.  (Bertie  managed  somehow 
to  combine  the  two  not  infre- 
quently.) 'Charley  may  not  be  a 
swell,  like  Jack  here,  but  he's  a 
gentleman ;  and  if  he  has  not  your 
acres,  he  has  a  fine  old  name.  He's 
not  showy,  but  he's  sound ;  and  Miss 
Lessingham  has  shown  herself  a 
girl  of  sense,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
beauty,  and  her  heiress-ship,  I  al- 
ways thought  she  was.' 

*  She's  a  very  charming  young 
woman,  which  she  would  not  be 
with  the  drawback  you  mention, 
notwithstanding  her  beauty  and  her 
acres,'  remarked  Jack,  coolly.  '  And 
she  has  never  shown  less  of  the 
quality,  to  my  thinking,  than  in  her 
election  of  Charley  to  the  position  of 
"  favourite."  It's  excessively  charm- 
ing of  her,  but  not,  excuse  me,  wise. 
The  two  are  about  as  fit  to  run  in 
harness  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  and 
a  thoroughbred  three-year-old.' 

Bertie  made  no  answer.  He  loved 
Cliarley  Carlyon,  and  admired  Maude 
Lessingham.  He  had  rejoiced  very 
heartily  when  his  friend  announced 
his  engagement  with  the  prize  of  the 
season ;  but  he  knew  Jac^  Lees,  for 
the  shrewd  observer,  he  very  seldom 
condescended  to  betray  himself,  and 
he  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a 
vague  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of 
his  dear  old  college  friend  and  his 
new  prospects,  to  be  more  than 
dissipated  a  few  days  after  by  a 
letter  from  Charley  Carlyon,  dated 
from  the  pleasant  old  manor-house 
in  Kent,  which  Miss  Lessingham 
inherited  together  with  other  acres 
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ftnd  boQflOB,  in  mra^  oonntMs  thsii 
one.  Without  being  at  all  diffosiYe 
on  the  sabjeet  of  his  happiness, 
being  yeiy  much  the  reyerse  in- 
deed, Charley  contriTed  to  make  it 
qnite  plain  to  the  man  who  loyed, 
and  nnderstood  him;  so,  with  a 
feeling  oi  xelief  and  satis&ction, 
Bertie  folded  np  the  letter  and  for- 
got all  about  Jack  Lees;  while  that 
sagadons  member  of  swelldom  was 
quietlj  awaitmg  the  erent  he  had 
foreseen,  and  in  the  course  of  ayery 
few  wecdoB,  triumphing  too,  in  the 
oonreetness  of  his  own  anticipations. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Maude 
JjeBHingham,  the  flattered  belle  of  a 
licmdon  seaacm,  the  spoilt  darling  of 
a  whole  host  of  telatiTes  and  de- 
pendents, and  the  uncontrolled  mis- 
tren  of  a  large  fortune,  had  fallen 
in  lore  with  and  chosen  plain 
Charley  Ourlyon  from  among  a 
crowd  of  apparently  more  eligible 
Bnitors,  thereby  showing  some  of 
the  sense  and  discrimination  Bertie 
Bichardson  had  gifted  her  with ;  it 
was  no  less  £ae,  that,  having 
secured  her  prize,  and  being  a  very 
woman  after  all,  she  was  guilty  of 
the  charming  womanly  weakness  of 
wanting  to  snow  her  power  as  well 
as  feel  it;  and  very  soon,  to  the  first 
sweet  surrender  of  her  thoughts  and 
w%ys  to  the  liege  lord  of  them  all, 
th^  succeeded  a  phase  quite  new 
to  Gharl^  and  as  utterly  perplexing 
and  inexplicable.  Straigntforward, 
perfect  of  temper,  generous,  and 
affsctionate,  dearly  loving  his  beau- 
tiful mistress,  though  slow  of  un- 
derstanding her,  tolerant  for  a  ^^lile 
of  her  caprices,  and  then  justly  in- 
dignant at  them,  Charley  was  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  with 
whom  it  was  safe  to  play  Maude 
Lesaingham's  very  womanly  game. 
With  a  lover  of  a  different  cf^bre, 
there  might  have  been  the  plea- 
saatly-exdtin^  pastime  of  a  threat- 
ened, a  burstmg,  or  the  clearing  up 
of  a  storm  every  day  almost;  but 
Charley  was  slow  to  anger,  still 
slower  to  put  anger  into  words, 
which  with  him  were  not  trifles  to 
be  pooh-poohed  away  and  forgotten 
in  the  kiss  of  reconcoliatioD,  but  the 
deliberate  expression  of  a  man's  de- 
liberate feeling,  and  purposes. 

So  the  end  came  very  speedily : 


so  speedily  as  even  to  astonish  Jack 
Lees  himself  and  make  him  smile 
covertly  under  the  shadow  of  his 
fair  pendant  moustadie ;  and  people 
had  hardly  [done  talking  of  the 
Lessingham's  engagement,  before 
they  had  also  to  exclaim,  and  won- 
der, and  be  ill-natured«  on  the  ter- 
mination of  it 

Chariey  Carlyon  was  said  to  havo 
gone  off  to  Cir^Msia,  or  Albania,  or 
some  equally  fevourite  and  out-of- 
the-way  place  of  resort  for  gentle- 
men crossed  in  love,  with  his  friend 
Bertie  Bichardson ;  while  Min  Les- 
singham  left  Fairholm  on  a  round 
of  visits;  laughed,  rode,  walked, 
and  boated  with  Jack  Lees  for  a 
week,  refhsed  him  with  superb  dis- 
dain at  the  end  of  it,  and  suddenly 
left  the  house  wh^  th^  were 
both  stmng,  without  condescend- 
ing to  afford  any  one  a  due^  to  her 
future  movements. 

The  low  evening  sunlight  is  slant- 
ing across  the  long  alleys  of  a 
Kentish  hop-garden,  dressing  l^e 
near  vines  in  sudden  golden  splen- 
dour, and  heightening  magically  the 
dim  blue  beauty  of  the  far-away, 
converging  aisles.  A  picturesque 
cottage,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
Kent,  showing  white  wooden  walls, 
painted  with  transverse  bars  of 
black,  where  it  shows  anything  but 
a  mass  of  flowering  creepers,  now 
in  autunm  wildness  and  luxuriance, 
looks  straight  upon  this  hop-garden, 
and  a  figure  sitting  lowly  upon  the 
wooden  doOTstep,  with  listless  white 
hands  thrust  among  the  ripples  of 
her  hair,  is  looking,  too,  diown  l^e 
tangled  aisles,  with  a  sad  wistfnl- 
ness  in  her^brown  eyes,  wonder- 
ing 'whether  the  much  praised 
vineyards  of  France  and  Spain  are 
as  beautiful  as  these  of  the  English 
hop?  whether  there  are  vineyards 
in  Albania  or  Circassia?  whether 
the  sun  is  gcnng  down  to-night  in 
those  fejvaway  skies,  all  beautiful, 
serene,  and  solemn  as  he  is  here 
now?  whether  Charley  Cariyon  is 
looking  at  it,  as  she  is— and  think- 
ing  *  and  then  she!  clasps  her 

hands  hard  together  among  her 
golden  hur,  and  hot,  bitter,  re- 
morsefol  tears,  that  do  not  fkll,  swell 
painfidly  into  the  wistfol  eyes. 
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She  rises  presently,  and  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  looks  into  the 
neat  room  behind  her,  where  an 
elderly  woman  with  a  quiet  motherly 
face,  a  comfortable  roundness  of 
proportion,  her  whole  aspect  breath- 
ing of  content  and  cheerfulness,  is 
busy  setting  forth  a  tea-table,  all 
her  soul  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
bread  and  butter,  the  flare-cakes, 
and  the  fresh  fruit. 

Maude  Lessingham  watches  her 
with  a  kind  of  wonder  and  envy. 

'  Areoooks  like  ladies?'  she  could 
have  asked  with  poor  Elly  Gilmour. 
'  Are  women  in  Nurse  Moore's  rank 
of  life  like  women  }n]  mine?  do 
they  fall  in  love?  are  they  ever  as 
happy  as  I  was  for  a  few  days,  as 
miserable  as  I  am  now?  do  they 
soon  tire  of  life,  and  long  for  it  all 
to  be  over,  so  that  they  may  be  at 
rest?  or  is  it  altogether  diflferent  in 
that  station  of  life,  and  love  not  so 
important  a  thing  as  the  week's  wash, 
or  cooking  the  daily  dinner?' 

For,  in  Miss  Lessingham's  week's 
experience  of  a  rustic  life  in  the 
pretty  cottage  of  her  old  nurse, 
these  last  things  appear  certainly 
to  be  of  overpowering  and  para- 
mount importance. 

She  haa  tried  very  hard  to  live 
down  the  utter  grief  and  remorse 
that  overtook  her  as  soon  as  the 
rupture  of  her  engagement  with 
Charley  was  a  fact  accomplished,  in 
every  species  of  excitement  and 
amusement  that  chance  laid  ready 
to  her  hand ;  but  the  wound  was  too 
deep  to  be  thus  concealed,  or  scarred 
over,  and  in  a  sudden  longing  to  be 
as  miserable  and  moping  as  she 
liked,  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
guise or  concealment,  the  spoiled 
heiress  fled  to  her  old  nurse,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  maid,  or  scarce  a 
change  of  dress,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  staying  with  her,  till 
she  was  tired  of  and  turned  her  out ; 
or  till  the  wind  changed,  and  re- 
lieved her  of  the  megrims  that  made 
her  so  moping  and  stupid;  or  till 
she  got  sic^  of  a  rustic  life,  which 
at  present  seemed  to  her  the  most 
charming  thing  in  the  world. 

'  For^  oh,  nurse  dear  i'  she  sud, 
stretchmg  her  two  hands  up  above 
the  head  she  was  resting  in  the  old 
lady's  lap,  when  the  teacups  had 


been  duly  washed  up  and  disposed 
in  the  comer  cupboard  after  tei, '  to 
think  of  a  life  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  miserable  about,  but 
gotUng  up  the  wash  and  cooking 
the  dinner!' 

*  Quite  enough  too,  for  some 
people,  my  dear ;  but  things  mostly 
are,  as  folks  take'theuL* 

Too  listless  to  pick  out  the  homely 
truth  from  this  observation,  Miss 
Lessingham  went  on  following  out 
her  own  thoughts. 

*  Nurse,  were  you  ever  in  love  ?' 
Where  is  the  woman,  of  whatever 

age  or  condition,  who  would  hear 
this  question  quite  unmoved?  A 
half-bashful,  half-sad  smile  dimpled 
the  comely  matron  face  very  pret- 
tily. 

'Well,  Miss  Lessingham,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  own  not  to  have  been 
wiser,  nor  worse  off,  than  my  neigh- 
bours. Most  all  folks  will  tell  you 
that  falling  in  love's  foolishness,  and 
I  can't  but  pity  either  the  woman 
who  hasn't  Imown  anything  of  that 
kind  of  foolishness ' 

'  Oh,  nurse,  nurse  I  the  pain  out- 
weighs the  pleasure,  ten  times  told  1' 

*  Maybe,  my  dear ;  and  yet  I  hold 
to  my  words.' 

'  Tell  me  how  it  was,  with  you, 
nurse?' 

*  There's  not  much  to  tell,  ^liss 
Maude,  and  nothing  very  uncom- 
mon. I'm  afraid  he — Tom,  I  mean, 
that  was  his  name,  my  dear— Fm 
afraid  he  never  was  very  steady  from 
the  flrst,  and  my  poor  mother  was 
always  against  him,  and  I  had  a 
great  many  warnings  of  him  from 
many  people.  But  I  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  believe  bad  of  him :  I  thought  I 
knew  him  so  much  better  than  any 
one  else  could ;  and  I  think  to  this 
day  that  nobody  knew  how  much 
good  there  was  in  Tom  but  my8el£ 
But  he  did  not  behave  well  by  me. 
Miss  Maude.  Just  at  the  time  we 
should  have  be^i  married,  and  I  was 
getting  my  things  together,  he  wrote 
me  a  letter  to  say  that  he  hardly 
knew  how,  but  he  had  been  talked 
into  marrying  a  girl  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  before  me,  but  didn't 
care  about  half  so  much,  and  begging 
me  to  forgive  and  forget  him.' 

'A  very  easy  matter,  I  shonlcl 
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say.  Why,  he  did  not  deserve  a 
second  thought/  said  Maude  hastily, 
answering  to  the  snrfiAoe  of  things, 
as  we  do  so  constantly. 

'  Very  likely,  my  dear ;  and  yet — 
well.  Miss  Lessingham,  your  old 
nurse  may  say  as  much  to  you—if 
you  know  anything  about  what  we 
are  talking  of,,  you  will  understand 
that  I  could  not  exactly  forget  Tom, 
because  he  told  me  to  do  so,  and 
because  he  dcfierved  that  I  should.' 

'Poor  dear  nurse  1  And  so,  you 
were  very  miserable  and  unhappy  V 

'  I  should  have  been  much  worse, 
my  dear,  if  I  had  had  more  time 
to  sit  down  and  fret  over  it,  I  often 
think.  Bat  my  poor  mother  was  fail- 
ing tiien  with  her  last  illness,and  had 
nobody  to  look  to  but  me.  I  had 
given  all  my  savings  to  Tom  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  so  I  had  to  work 
early  and  late  to  keep  her;  and  we 
had  a  sad  trouble  just  about  that 
time  with  my  brother  Jem ;  and  so 
between  it  all  I  hadn't  much  time 
to  think  over  my  own  trouble:  I 
had  to  hide  it  away;  but  I  didn't 
|i:et  over  it  all  at  once.  Sometimes 
I  think,  if  I  had  been  a  lady  like 
you,  Miss  Lessingham,  with  nothing 
to  do— and  yet  that's  wrong  too ; 
ladies  have  as  much  to  do  as  us 
poorer  folk;  it  mayn't  be  the  same 
kind  of  work,  but  if  s  work ;  God 
meant  none  of  his  creatures  to  be 
idle,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  my 
dear,  work's  one  of  the  truest  bless- 
ings of  life.  Now,  Miss  Maude,  you 
must  let  me  get  up,  and  cook  the 
bit  of  supper.' 

'  Nurse,  I'm  come  to  you  for  the 
hop-picking,  as  I  promised,'  said 
]^ude  Lessingham,  flying  into  the 
pretty  white  cottage,  and  overwhelm- 
mg  Nurse  Moore  by  the  suddenness 
of  her  appearance  and  the  heartiness 
of  her  embrace.  '  I'm  going  to  have 
a  whole  week  of  it,  and  I've  brought 
a  complete  rig-out  of  cotton  gowns, 
and  sun-bonnets,  and  thick  shoes, 
and  leather  glove&  I've  worked  so 
hard  in  my  vocation  of  a  lady,  that 
I'm  worn  to  skin  and  bones.  Don't 
I  look  as  if  I  wanted  a  tonic?* 

'  You  look  a  hundred  times  better 
than  when  you  were  here  last  year, 
my  dear.  Then  I  was  real  sorry  to 
see  you  so  sad  and  moping  like.' 


'  Yes,  rm  better,  I  hope,'  said 
Maude,  gravely.  'Nurse,  there's 
nothing  like  work :  I've  tried  it,  and 
you  were  right;  but  now  I  have 
come  to  have  my  play  at  hop-pick- 
ing.   I  told  you  I  would.* 

And  certainly  Miss  LeBsingham 
worked  very  hard  at  her  play,  get- 
ting up  bravely  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing (she  was  in  bed  and  sleeping 
at  nine  at  ni^ht),  and  rivalling  the 
most  expenenced  hands  in  the 
cleanness  and  expedition  of  her 
picking.  What  more  delicious  thim 
that  early  morning  w^  across 
dewy  fields  and  shady  copses  where 
the  ferns  were  turning  to  gold,  than 
that  pleasant  pic-nio  of  a  dinner, 
with  the  fragrant  vines  heaped  all 
round,  and  the  pungent  scent  of 
the  hops,  that  never  fails  to  give  an 
appetite  for  the  rudest  fare,  making 
aromatic  all  the  air?  Then  the 
romp  with  the  little  children  who 
surround  the  maternal  groups  of 
pickers,  and  who,  too  young  to  be 
mode  of  use,  &11  asleep  in  the  bas- 
kets, on  the  cut  vines,  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  when  thejrare  tired 
of  play  and  have  eaten  all  that  is  to 
be  had.  There  are  few  prettier 
sights  than  a  Kentish  hop-garden 
during  the  picking,  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  as  Maude  thought,  that 
80  many  English  men  and  women 
are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  French  or  Qerman  vmtage,  and 
80  few  know  anything  about  the 
equally  picturesque  one  of  an  Eng- 
lish hop-picking. 

A  visitor  to  the  hop-garden  was 
an  occurrence  of  quite  rarity  enough 
to  exdto  some  litUe  commotion 
among  the  pickers,  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  custom  permits  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  taken  of  a  stranger, 
that  may  tend  perhaps  to  make  them 
few.  The  exactions  made  upon  the 
purse  of  the  unwary,  under  the 
technical  expression  of '  paying  your 
footing,'  are  being,  indeed,  steadily 
discouraged  by  many  hop-growers 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  down  at  once  and 
entirely  a  custom  immemorially 
established.  The  penalty  of  not  ac- 
ceding to  demands  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
carried  into  force  now  indeed;  but 
it  used  to  consist  in  a  sudden  and 
skilful  push  of  the  oontumaqpus 
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Yisitor,  whereby  be,  or  even  she, 
was  precipitated  in  a  aittiiig  poaition 
into  one  of  ilie  high  bai&Bts  into 
which  the  hops  ace  picked,  and  thus 
witii  feetelevated  lather  above  one's 
head  and  hidioxotisly  incompetent 
to  help  oneself,  the  unlucky  Tictim 
was  at  the  nuvcy  of  unfriendly 
hands,  and  generally  was  only  set 
fees,  alter  a  seyere  shaking  and 
bomping  in  the  encasing  basket 

'My!  Miss  liaude' (she  was  gene- 
rally only  known  as  '  Miss  Maude/ 
a  young  lady  staying  to  her  health 
with  Mia.  Moore)  said  one  of  the 
group  of  pickers  one  afternoon, 
'  there's  Miss  Kitty  a  bringing  a 
strange  lady  and  gentlemaa  into  the 
garden.  What  fan  if  you  was  to 
take  a  branch  of  hops,  and  make 
him  pay  his  footii^  i' 

'  Bo,  do  1  Miss  Maude,  just  for 
the  fun  1'  resounded  on  all  sides. 

And  just  for  the  fun  Maude 
caught  up  a  branch  of  hops,  and 
tripped  away  to  where,  among  the 
yet  standing  vines,  heaps  of  baskets, 
and  litter  of  many  kinds,  she  saw 
indistinctly  the  figures  of  two  ladies 
and  a  gentlemaa.  The  latter  turned 
caielesBly  towards  her  when  she 
was  within  a  few  yards,  and  then 
she  saw,  brown  and  bearded  and 
altered,  yet  the  same—ah  I  ever  and 
always  the  same— Charley  Oorlyan 
himself  I  If  she  had  not  been  so 
very  near,  undoubtedly  she  would 
have  turned  and  run  away;  if  she 
had  been  less  well  trained  in  con- 
cealing and  controlling  inconvenient 
emotion  she  would  have  burst  out 
crying:  as  it  was,  she  went  steadily 
on,  after  an  instant's  pause,  dropped 
down  at  Charley's  feet,  and  brushed 
the  lK>ps  over  bis  boots.  And  the 
ridiculous  aspect  of  the  thing  smote 
her  so  keenly  at  the  instant,  that 
she  laughed  outright,  as  she  did  it. 

Charley  took  out  his  purse  as 
she  stood  up ;  but  without  waiting, 
Maude  was  rushing  off,  when,  lo ! 
a  hand  caught  her  back—she  was 
enclosed  in  Charley's  arms,  and  the 
next  instant  his  kiss  was  oa  her  face. 

Straightway  hex  disguise,  the 
place,  tihe  occasion,  everything  was 
forgotten,  and  only  feeling  that  she 
was  in  those  dear  arms  again, 
Maude  clung  to  him  momentarily 
with  a  passionate  impulse,  whisper- 


ing, 'Oh!  Charley,  Charley!  yoa 
have  forgiven  me  then  ?' 

'Eh!  God  bless  my  soul!  what 
is  this?'  was  the  utterly  astounding 
and  astounded  ezolamation  of  Char- 
ley.   'Miss  LessiBgfaaml — ^MaudeT 

But  for  that  'Maude,'  but  for 
Charley's  fece  losing  its  astonish- 
ment in  a  glow  of  eagerness  and 
hope,  the  poor  thing  felt  as  if  tAiB 
must  have  died  of  shame  and  dismay. 

'  I  forgot  you  could  not  know  me 
— of  course,'  she  said  £untly. 

'  I  should  have  known  you  if  I 
could  have  seen  you ;  but  how  was 
a  man  to  see  what  was  at  1^  back 
of  this  half  yard  of  calico  T  stam- 
mered Charley,  pointing  to  the  son- 
bonnet— 'and  toan  besides——* 

But  it  would  be  too  bad  to  dnon- 
icle  poor  Charley's  awkward  at- 
tempts to  excuse  himself  for  not 
having  seen  what  be  ought  to  hare 
seen.  Had  he  been  only  a  little  less 
blind,  however,  that  kiss  would  ott" 
tainly  never  have  been  given;  and 
thus  all  the  happy  consequences 
which  the  reader  must  imagine, 
could  never  have  resulted  from  it 

I  forbear  also  to  comment  on  the 
astonishment  of  the  two  Uidies  who 
witnessed  th»  little  scene,  as  well 
as  to  detail  the  explanation  whicfa 
was  made  to  them  of  the  identity  of 
Miss  Lessingham,  and  the  old 
'  friendship/  Charley  called  it  graye- 
ly,  with  a  covert  squeeze  of  a  little 
hand  in  a  stained  leather  glove,  that 
he  managed  to  get  hold  of  at  tlie 
moment,  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  her. 

'And  you  were  not  up  to  the  pri- 
vilege you  conferred  on  the  gentle- 
man whose  shoes  you  vnped,  then. 
Miss  Lessingham?'  asked  Kitty 
Hunter,  laughing. 

'  Certainly  not,' said  Maude, blush- 
ing sweetly  under  Charley's  eyes. 

'It  is  falling  into  disuse,  Kke 
many  other  old  customs,'  said  IGss 
Hunter;  'but  I  thought  it  only 
kind  to  inform  Mr.  Carlyon  of  hiis 
rights  as  we  came  along.' 

'  And  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
keeping  up  so  pleasing  a  custom 
whenever  I  have  the  chaooe,'  re- 
marked Charley,  'and  that  solely 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  hope  it  has 
given  me.to^day,'  he  added  to  Maude 
soth  voce/  J.  B.  M. 
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i*  the  hriUiaat  author  from  whom 
these  deBcriptions  of  the  '  witty 
and  prot^  women '  of  his  day  these 
notes  are  taken,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that '  his  ^Nstolary  talents  have 
shown  our  language  to  be  capable 
of  all  the  ohanns  of  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^ ;'  and  it  is  from 
the  pcvtraits  that  he  has  handed 
down  to  us,  that  we  have  selected 
those  of  tiie  beauties  and  wits  of  the 
courts  of  the  two  first  Georges,  for 
the  oontemplation  of  our  readers. 

'Xr.  Walpole  is  spirits  of  harts- 
horn,' said  Lady  Townshend,  when 
some  <me  compared  him  with  the 
melaaoholy  Gray,  who  was  once  his 
friend,  but  with  whom  he  afterwards 
quarrelled.  It  is,  indeed,  to  his 
'  perpetual  youthfolness  of  disposi- 
ti(«,^  and  volatile  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
halo  of  interest  which  shines  around 
his  characters  (especially  his  fomale 
ones)  to  this  day. 

Their  charms  and  aooomplish- 
menfa^  either  in  public  lifo,  or  in 
the  sweeter,calmer  hours  of  domestic 
retirement,  are  s^  and  sealed  for 
ever  in  the  golden  framework  of 
this  patrician  author's  pen.  'No- 
thing that  transpired  in  the  great 
worM,'  says  his  biographer,  *  escaped 
his  knowledge,  nor  the  trenchant 
sallies  of  his  wit,  rendered  the  more 
cutting  by  his  unrivalled  talent  aa 
a  rctotmUur,' 

What  a  magazine  wri  to  he  would 
have  been  in  these  days !  and  how 
eagerly  the  numbers  of  the  £ftvoured 
periodical  would  have  been  bought 
up,  containing  Horace  Walpole^s  last 
article, 

Tor  the  amusement  of  his  two 
iair  friends,  '  the  lovely  Berrys,'  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  them,  he  wrote 
his '  reminiscences '  of  the  courts  of 
iSbd  two  first  Gecarges;  and  from 
these  and  from  his  letters  we  shall 
borrow  largely  in  our  description 
of  the  fomi^  celebrities  of  that  era 
— ^reminding  our  readers  that  in 
doing  so  we  do  not  profess  more 
than  to  offer  them  a  peep  into  his 
razeo  ahaw;  and  that  we  do  not 


hesitate,  upon  this  understanding,  to 
adopt  the  views,  idio^yncracies,  and 
prejudices  (of  which  he  had  not  a 
fow)  of  the  veteran  showman  him- 
selt 

To  those  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  originals  from  the  master  hand, 
a  few  fair  copies  of  the  vanished 
forms  and  fetoes  of  the  noble  and 
beautiful  women,  who,  in  his  glowing 
pages,  make  a  dazzling  and  irresis- 
tible groups  may  prove  not  un- 
acceptable. 

Would  there  were  such  chroniclers 
now  to  set  the  seal  of  immortality 
on  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  I  Were  such  & 
case,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
suscitate these  &ir  shades  of  a  by- 
gone day :  it  is  not  the  mat^nud  that 
is  lacking,  but  the  '  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,'  to  give  an  adequate 
and  living  picture  of  the  lovely 
matrons  and  maidens  with  which 
England  is  still  as  rich  as  in  the  era 
which  the  'gay,  gouty, old  bachelor' 
has  brought  back  as  to-day  to  our 
mind's  eyes. 

Without  profesnng  to  observe 
any  sort  of  order  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  our  portraits,  prece- 
denoe  must  be  given  to  royalty,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  first  in 
consideration  of  her  regal  claim,  the 
'  Garter  King  at  Arms  *  proclaims 
'Caroline  Queen  of  England,'  and 
consort  of  his  Majesty  George  U. 

As  we  pay  the  homage  due  to  this 
&ir  and  queenly  lady,  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  afforded  us  for 
observing  the  suavity  of  demeanour, 
and  genial  condescension  to  all 
around  her,  which  she  so  well  knew 
how  to  assume,  and  which  became 
her  so  admirably.  Her  beauty, 
which  had  been  great  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  fiatal  ravages  of  the  terrible  dis- 
temper, which  was  then  so  little 
understood  and  so  unscientifically 
treated,  that  it  is  a  matter  for  wond^ 
that  any  survived  to  bear  upon 
their  countenances  for  life  the  dis- 
figuring sign  and  seal,  with  which 
'smaU-pox'   marked    the    victims 
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who    had    escaped    her   clutches 
alive. 

The  beaming  eyes  of  the  queen, 
indeed,  were  as  expressive  as  ever, 
and  could  kindle  with  interest,  melt 
in  sympathy,  or  burn  with  indigna- 
tion, and  affronted  majesty,  from 
under  the  royal  brow.  Another 
great  beauty  which  the  queen  could 
boast  was  the  marvellous  symmetry 
of  her  '  small,  plump,  and  graceful 
hands,'  a  charm  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  one  for  less  common 
than  that  of  a  pretty  foce  or  a 
bright,  rosy  complexion.  Her  per- 
sonal attributes,  indeed,  were  so  far 
from  contemptible  that  the  king 
himself,  although  a  tyrannical  and 
unfaithful  husband,  frequently  de- 
clared in  public  that  he  had  never 
yet  seen  a  woman  whose  charms 
equalled  those  of  the  queen;  and 
when  he  described  his  own  idea  of 
beauty,  he  always  literally  described 
that  of  his  own  wife.  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  sub- 
jected the  'good  Howard'  herself 
to  exquisite  mortification  on  the 
queen's  account;  for  coming  into 
the  room  as  that  lady  was  manipu- 
lating the  royal  h«wi  (a  menial 
occupation  to  which  the  wife  had 
the  power  of  submitting  the 
mistress),  he  snatched  off  the  hand- 
kerchief which  concealed  the  fair 
and  beautifully  modelled  throat  of 
the  former,  saying  angrily  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  as  he  did  so, '  Because  yon 
have  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you 
hide  the  queen's.' 

The  beaming  eyes  of  royalty,  of 
which  fovourable  mention  has  been 
made,  must  have  kindled  with  latent 
triumph  at  the  rough  speech  directed 
at  the  fair  hairdresser,  the  queen's 
most  powerful  rival;  who  on  her 
part  we  can  imagine  to  have  con- 
tinued her  task  with  little  goodwill, 
xmder  the  angry  surveillance  of  the 
'gruff  gentleman,'  her  royal  but  un- 
oourteous  adorer. 

But  majesty  also  has  its  moments 
of  self-imposed  humiliation ;  and  at 
such  times  we  hear  of  the  queen 
herself  rising  meekly  and  offering  to 
retire,  when  the  king  and  bis  prime 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for 
whom  she  had  a  great  personal 
regard,  consulted  upon  business  of 
the  state— '  matters  which/   says 


Horace  Walpole,  'she  and  my 
father  had  previously  settled  be- 
tween them.'  She  was  fond  of 
laying  out  and  improving  her 
garden  at  Bichmond ;  and  she 
managed  (being  a  clever  woman)  to 
hoodwink  the  king  into  believing 
that  the  expenses  of  these  improve- 
ments were  defrayed  out  of  her 
privy  purse,  while  she  was,  in  fjEict, 
supplied  with  the  necessaiy  funds 
by  the  aid  and  connivance  of  the 
first  minister  of  state. 

She  understood  perfectly  the  art 
of  managing  a  coarse  and  tyrannical 
husband,  by  an  assumed  appearance 
of  the  most  profound  submission 
and  respect.  She  died,  indeed,  a 
martyr  to  this  principle  of  implicit 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  her  exacting  spouse ; 
for  rather  than  oppose  any  wish  or 
command  of  his,  she  underwent 
hours  of  fierce  torture,  and  kept 
secret  within  her  own  breast  the 
progress  of  the  malady  which  was 
soon  to  terminate  in  death. 

When  suffering  from  the  gout  in 
her  leg,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
pliinge  the  limb  so  affected  into  cold 
water,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  morning 
walk. 

Oh,  what  hours  of  agony  was  she 
doomed  to  spend  in  Qie  garden  at 
Bichmond,  which  had  once  been  her 
proudest  delight ! 

Large  and  lame,  and  suffering  from 
intolerable  anguish,  with  the  faithful 
service  of  a  aog  rather  than  wi& 
the  loving  affection  of  a  wife,  she 
attended  her  gruff  lord  in  his  daily 
walks,  until  the  hand  of  death 
interfered,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings. 

One  of  these  walks  proved  fotal 
to  the  overtaxed  strength  of  the 
queen.  She  died— died  recommend- 
ing the  king  to  his  minister  instead 
of  the  minister  to  his  king.  Truth 
was  stronger  than  sycophancy  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  the  master 
said  to  the  servant  on  a  subsequent 
occasion, '  You  know  that  she  lecom- 
mended  me  to  you* 

Second  only  to  royalty  in  rank, 
and  second  to  none  in  the  imperious 
haughtiness  of  her  language  and 
bearmg,  see  'Sarah,  Dtic^ss  of 
Marlborough/  sweep  upon  the  stage. 


of  ike  Time  of  Horace  Wdl/pde. 
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'Old  Marlborough/  she  was  in 
Horace  Walpole*s  time;  but  he 
loTiog  her  little  as  he  did,  yet 
lingers  a  little  over  the  description 
of  her  charms,  which  had  once  made 
her  the  'great  captain's  captain/ 
and  raised  her  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  power  to  which  a  subject  can 
attun.  '  One  of  her  principal 
charms/  he  tells  us,  'was  h^  nne 
fair  hair/ 

This,  we  confess  to  ns,  saTonrs 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  nature's 
handiwork.  Surely  tresses  black  as 
the  rayen's  wing,  and  eyes  flashing 
like  stars  from  the  inky  cayems  of 
m'ght,  should  haye  crowned  the 
majestic  beauty  of  Sarah  of  Marl- 
borough. These  fiedr,  showering 
§  olden  locks  were  themselyes 
oomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
passionate  temper  of  their  mistress ; 
for  'one  day  at  her  toilette,  in  anger 
to  her  husband  she  cut  off  all  these 
oonunanding  tresses,  and  flung 
them  at  his  face*  This  curious  out- 
burst of  conjugal  malice  was 
practised  in  later  years  by  a  cele- 
brated beauty,  whose  husband,  like 
the  great  duke,  took  a  pride  in  his 
wife^  magnificent  hair.  She  cut  it 
off  in  anger,  on  purpose  to  yex  him, 
and  was  stung  to  the  heart,  at  his 
death,  to  find  the  fieuiing  relics  of 
that  beauty,  which  with  women  is 
power,  carefully  cherished  in  his 
most  private  and  sacred  depository. 

The  temper  of  this  celebrated 
duchess  was  that  of  an  unmiti- 
gated yixen — passionate,  yiolent, 
and  malicious.  She  feared  her 
superiors,  and  trampled  her  inferiors 
and  her  children  under  her  feet 
With  her  eldest  daughter  (who 
succeeded  her,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  Duchess  of  Marlborough),  she 
was  at  open  war.  With  her  youngest, 
the  Duchess  of  Montague,  she 
agreed  no  better. 

'I  wonder/  said  the  duke  her 
husbuid,  with  less  knowledge,  it 
appears  to  us,  of  human  nature  than 
of  the  art  of  war,  'that  you  two 
cannot  agree,  you  are  so  much  alike.' 
They  agreed  an  fuel  agrees  with 
fixe,  each  affording  food  and  excite- 
ment to  the  yindiotiye  temper  of 
the  other. 

Two  charaoteristio  anecdotes  of 
the  proud  duchess  we  will  give  in 
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Horace  Walpole's  own  words,  before 
she  does  what  she  never  did  in  her 
lifetime,  namely,  yield  her  place  to 
another,  and  that  other  her  most 
formidable  rival  on  the  great  stage 
of  London  society. 

One  of  old  Marlborough's  capital 
mortifications,  he  tells  us,  sprang 
from  her  grand-daughter.  The 
most  beautiful  of  her  four  charming 
daughters.  Lady  Sunderland,  left 
two  sons,  the  second  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  John  Spencer,  who 
became  his  heir;  and  Anne  Lady 
Bateman,  and  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
who  became  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
The  duke  and  his  brother,  to 
humour  their  grandmother,  were  in 
opposition;  though  the  eldest  she 
never  loved.  He  had  good  sense, 
infinite  generosity,  and  no  more 
economy  than  was  to  be  expected 
of  a  young  man  of  warm  passions, 
and  such  vast  expectations.  He 
was  modest  and  diffident,  but  could 
not  digest  total  dependence  upon  a 
capricious  and  avaricious  grand- 
mother. His  sister.  Lady  Bateman, 
had  the  intriguing  spirit  of  her 
fftther  and  grandfather,  Earls  of 
Sunderland.  She  was  connected 
with  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  and  both  had  great 
influence  over  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. What  an  object  it  would 
be  to  Fox  to  convert  to  the  court  so 
great  a  subiect  as  the  duke!  Nor 
was  it  mucn  less  imiKnrtant  to  his 
sister  to  give  him  a  wife,  who,  with 
no  reasons  for  expectation  of  such 
shining  fortunes,  should  owe  the 
obligation  to  her.  Lady  Bateman 
struck  the  first  stroke,  and  persuaded 
her  brother  to  marry  a  handsome 
young  lady,  who  unluckily  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Trevor,  who  had 
been  a  bitter  enemy  of  his  grand- 
fiftther,  the  Tictorious  duke.  The 
grand-dam's  rage  exceeded  all 
bounds.  Having  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Bateman  she  blackened  her  fiu», 
and  wrote  on  it, '  Now  her  outside  is 
0$  black  as  her  inside.' 

If  some  such  illustrative  remarks 
were  ai>pended  to  the  photographic 
fiAo-simifes  of  some  of  the  'dear 
friends/  who  have  chanced  to  offond 
us,  since  the  complimentary  exchange 
of  likenesses  took  place,  the  inspec- 
tion of  one  of  the   'fat   books' 
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lying  on  every  drawing-room  table 
iiiiffht  be  attended  with  more 
amusement  and  insight  into  human 
nature,    than    otherwise  attend  it. 

*  My  bosom  friend  of  the  year  1862, 
now  a  relentless  and  implacable 
enemy,  decidedly  flattered  in  this 
portrait.'  '  The  elderly  aunt,  from 
whom  I  had  expectations,  who  died 
last  year  intestate,  kept  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  jrenus  Gorf/on,  and  as  a 
token  of  the  illusory  nature  of  human 
hopes.'  Such  explanatory  notes 
appended  to  each  miniature  full 
leuj^th,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  one  of  the  bulky  volumes, 
containing    the    portraits    of    the 

*  Uncle  Johns  *  and  the  '  Aunt 
Tabithas,'  the  'sister  Emilys'  and 
the  *  cousin  Toms/  which  now 
present  nothing  more  to  the  most 
glowing  imagination  than  a  de- 
pressing consciousness  of  boredom, 
and  the  fact  that  through  the  in- 
teresting family  represented,  runs 
the  likeness,  produced  by  the  same 
stare  and  simper,  pleasingly  varied 
by  a  stare  without  a  simper,  or  a 
simper  without  a  stare.  Old  Marl- 
Iwrough's  *  photographic  album,' 
illustrated  by  notes  from  her  own 
spirited  pen,  would  have  formed  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  memoirs, 
which  Horace  Walpole  scoffingly 
describes  as  *  nothing  but  remnants 
of  old  women's  frippery.'  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  her  from  his 
graphic  pen,  excepting  a  few  lines 
announcing  her  death,  which  took 
place  soon  after.  '  Old  Marlborough 
is  dying, — but  who  can  tell!  last 
year  she  had  lain  ill  a  great  while 
without  speaking;  her  physicians 
said,  "  She  must  be  blistered  or  she 
will  die."  She  called  out,  "  1  won't 
be  blistered  and  I  won't  die." ' 

She  had  been  an  enemy  of  his 
father's.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  which 
Horace  never  forgave.  One  of  her 
celebrated  letters  concluded  with 
the  Fentence,  *  But  as  to  the  public, 
I  do  believe  never  was  any  man  so 
great  a  villain  as  Sir  Robert' 

Next  in  the  succession  of  courtly 
celebrities  comes  Catherine,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
a  natural  daughter  of  James  II. 
She  was  remarkable  principally 
for  her  overweening  pride,  and 
for  her  aflfectation  of  regal  privi- 


leges and  prestige.  Of  her  Horace 
Walpole  relates:  *  The  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  more  mad  with 

Cle  than  any  mercer's  wife  in 
lam,  came  last  night  to  the 
Opera,  en  prinassc  literally  in  robes, 
red  velvet,  and  ermine.'  It  was  she 
who  made  the  famous  reply  to 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
upon  the  latter's  refusing  to  lend 
the  funeral  car  which  had  conveyed 
the  great  duke  to  the  grave.  '  Tell 
her,*  replied  Cathenue  of  Bucking- 
ham, transported  with  rage,  'that 
my  upholsterer  tells  me  I  can  have 
a  better  one  for  twenty  pounds.'  Of 
her  own  death-brni,  Mr.  Walpole 
gives  this  curious  a«^^x)uni 

'  Princess  Buckingham  is  dead  or 
dying :  she  has  sent  fur  Mr.  Anstis, 
and  settled  the  ceremonial  of  her 
burial.  On  Saturday  she  was  so  ill, 
that  she  feared  dying,  before  all  the 
pomp :  she  said,  "  Why  won't  they 
send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see?  let 
them  send  it  though  all  the  tassels 
are  not  finished."  But  yesterday  was 
the  greatest  stroke  of  all :  she  made 
her  ladies  vow  to  her,  that  if  she 
should  lie  senseless,  they  would  not 
sit  down  in  the  room  before  she  was 
dead.' 

From  this  proud  woman,  we  turn 
to  one  who  occupied  a  position  in 
the  court,  about  the  queen's  person, 
but  who  was  also  publicly  recognised 
as  the  favourite  mistress  of  the 
king.  Henrietta  Hobart  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry,  Mid  the 
sister  of  Sir  John  Hobart.  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  afterwards  by  her  interest 
made  a  baron,  and  since  created 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  She 
married  early,  Mr.  Howard,  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  prepared 
with  him  to  face  the  bitter  brunt  of 
poverty,  in  a  position  of  life  which 
was  far  superior  to  the  circumstances 
which  must  support  it.  They  saw 
before  them  but  one  chance  for 
promotion,  and  that  was  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  court  at  Hanover, 
where  the  future  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land awaited  the  demise  of  the 
reigning  queen  (Anne).  As  a  way 
of  ekeing  out  the  '  ways  and  means' 
of  their  small  manage,  as  great  a 
bugbear  to  fashionable  young  mar- 
ried couples  then  as  now,  w©  find 
an  amnsmg  anecdote  of  her  cutting 
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off  her  beanttftil  abondant  tresses 
(comaiaiiding  a  high  price  from  the 
perake  matos  in  those  days  of 
flowing  flaxen  wigs)  to  fhrnish  forth 
a  banquet  for  her  hnsband's  guests. 
Wigs  were  sold  in  that  time  for 
twenty  and  thirty  guineas  a  piece ; 
and  as  each  £ur  tress  fell  into  the 
trembling  balances,  we  might  sup- 
I>08e  it  to  have  been  in  every  sense 
of  the  words  '  worth  its  woght  in 
gold.'  Did  such  articles  command 
an  equal  sum  now,  coiffures  a  la 
crop  would  shortly  become  foshion- 
able  amongst  the  poorer  aristo- 
cracy; for  with  an  upholsterer  and 
milliner  pressing  hard  for  payment, 
how  many  a  fair  maiden  and  frisky 
matron  would  not  feel  inclined, 
like  Absalom,  to  poll  her  head,  and 
turn  literally  as  well  as  poetically, 
each '  shining  tress  to  gold.'  There 
is  no  market,  we  fear,  now  for  these 
lovely  appendages,  such  as  that 
which  turned  the  Mt  Howard  into 
a  merchant  in  hair;  but  it  must 
have  been  a  struggle  with  her 
between  vanity  and  ambition  before 
with  shaven  crown  she  could 
look  on  and  smile,  as  the  hungry 
German  court  fell  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  her  wifely  sacrifice,  and 
devoured  them  at  one  fell  swoop. 
They  grew  again,  however,  and  witn 
it  the  favour  of  the  court:  and  on 
the  accession  of  his  father  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  electoral 
prince  (afterwards  George  II.) 
caused  Mrs.  Howard  to  be  ap- 
pointed woman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  young  Princess  of  Wales. 

Her  apartments  speedily  became 
the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was 
brilliant  and  distinguished  in  the 
society  of  the  court  Amongst  the 
men  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  then 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  cultivating,  we 
presume,  the  code  of  manners  and 
morals  which  he  afterwards  recom- 
mended to  the  hopeless  cub  his 
Aon;  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord 
Herv^,  and  General  (at  that  time 
only  Colonel)  Lord  Churchill : 
amongst  the  women  we  find  the 
names  which  fome  has  made  so 
familiar  to  our  ears,  those  of  Lepell, 
and  Bellenden,  and  Hervey,  and 
Walpole,  and  Selwyn,  and  Howard, 
— a  lovely  group  from  which  death, 
the  rude  destroyer,  cannot  snatch  the 


fragrance  while  they  live  in  the 
pages  of  their  brilliant  biographer. 
To  these  apartinents  came  frequently 
the  electoral  prince,  not  attracted 
at  that  time  by  the  mild  beauties  of 
their  iaxt  mistress,  but  by  the  lovely, 
lively,  laughing  Mary  Bellenden, 
described  by  every  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries as  the  most  perfect 
creature  they  ever  knew.  The  fat, 
phlegmatic  heart  of  her  royal  adorer 
beat  strange  music  within  the 
princely  breast,  when  the  sound  of 
her  footsteps  fell  upon  his  ear.  Gay, 
almost  to  itourderie,  the  fisdr  maid  of 
honour  was  by  no  means  equally 
smitten,  neither  was  she  likely  to  be 
won  by  his  coarse,  heavy  gallantry, 
and  his  attentions,  more  persistent 
than  acceptable.  One  of  his  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  counting  and  re- 
counting his  money,  a  proceeding 
which  greatly  irritated  the  nervous 
system  of  the  saucy  Bellenden; 
'  Sir  1'  she  cried  out  to  him  one  day, 
*  I  cannot  bear  it:  if  you  count  your 
money  any  more  I  will  go  out  of 
the  room.'  The  chink  of  his  gold 
was  as  disagreeable  to  her  as  his 
unwelcome  presence,  and  the  heart 
of  the  giddy  Bellenden  was  safe  from 
the  spells  of  either.  That  was  already 
in  the  proud  possession  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  who  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Argyll  at 
the  death  of  Duke  Archibald.  She 
had  promised  her  would-be  roval 
lover  never  to  marry  without  his 
privity;  and  having  broken  her 
word  in  this  particular,  the  generous 
prince  neither  forgot  nor  forgave; 
and  he  never  missed  an  opportunitnr 
of  whispering  some  harsh  reproacn 
in  her  ear,  when,  as  Mrs.  Campbell, 
she  appeared  at  the  drawing-rooms 
held  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mrs.  Howard  succeeded  to  her 
friend  in  the  post  of  favourite ;  and 
she  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
spirit  to  repel  the  attentions  of  her 
royal  admirer,  as  Miss  Bellenden 
had  done  before  her.  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us  that  she  preferred 
the '  solid  advantages,'  to  tne  osten- 
tatious idat  of  her  position;  and 
we  have  seen  her  exposed  to  defeat 
and  humiliation  by  an  outburst  of 
uxoriousness  on  the  part  of  the 
fidde  lord  of  her  affections  himselt 
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The  queen  had  the  leal  power>  the 
mistrees  possessed  bat  the  shadow 
of  it;  but  of  a  meek  and  spanid 
temperament,  the  'eood  Howard' 
swallowed  the  gilded  pills  offered 
for  her  oocasionsd  aooeptance  with* 
out  a  grimace. 

We  can  fancy  her  like  the  por* 
trait  given  of  her  in  these  words : — 
'Lady  Suffolk  was  of  a  just  height, 
well  made,  extremely  isai,  with  the 
finest  light-brown  hair,  was  re- 
markably genteel,  and  always  well 
dressed  with  taste  and  simplicity. 
Her  &oe  was  regular  and  agree- 
able, rather  than  beautiful,  and 
those  charms  she  retained  with 
little  diminution  to  her  death  at 
the  age  of  eeyenty-nine.'  She  left 
the  court  in  1735,  and  spent  her 
summers  at  her  residence  of  Marble 
Hill,  Twickenham,  where  she  be- 
came a  neighbour  and  intimate  friend 
of  Horace  Walpole's,  whom  she  en- 
tertained with  'old  court  stories 
and  anecdotes,'  of  which,  in  his  re- 
miniscences of  the  courts  of  George  L 
and  George  U.  he  made  great  use! 

She  died  at  Marble  Hill,  on  the 
d4th  of  July,  1767,  and  her  last 
words  are  thus  described  by  him, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford : 
'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  speak 
of  a  loss  that  will  give  you  and  Lady 
Strafford  concern;  an  essential  loss 
to  me,  who  am  depriyed  of  a  most 
agreef^le  Mend,  with  whom  I  passed 
here  many  hours.  I  need  not  say 
I  mean  poor  Lady  Suffolk.  I  was 
with  her  two  hours  on  Saturday 
night,  and  indeed  found  her  much 
ohuiged,  though  I  did  not  appre- 
hend her  in  danger.  I  was  going 
to  say  she  complained— but  yon 
know  she  never  did  complain— of 
the  gout  and  rheumatism  all  over 
her,  particularly  in  her  &ce.  It 
was  a  cold  night,  and  she  sat  below 
stairs  when  eiie  should  have  been 
in  bed:  and  I  doubt  this  want  of 
care  was  prejudicial.  I  sent  next 
morning.  She  had  had  a  bad  night; 
but  grew  much  better  in  the  even- 
ing. Lady  Dalkeith  came  to  her, 
and,  when  she  was  gone,  Lady 
Suffolk  said  to  Lord  Chetwynd,  she 
would  eat  her  supper  in  her  bed- 
chamber. He  went  up  witii  her, 
and  thought  the  appearances  pro- 
mised a  good  night:  but  she  was 


scarce  sat  down  in  her  ohair,  when 
she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side, 
and  died  in  half  an  hour.'  She  was 
extremely  deaf,  and  Pope  alludes  to 
this  infirmity  in  the  lines  he  wrote 
upon  her  under  the  title  of '  A  cer- 
tain Lady  at  Gourt':^ 

'  I  know  ft  thing  thut'i  mott  uncommon : 
(Bdv7,  be  lOent  and  attend  I) 
I  know  ft  reMouftble  woman, 
Haodaomo  and  witty  yet  a  friend. 
Not  warped  hj  paasion,  awed  \jj  rumour ; 
Not  grave  through  pride,  or  vain   througb 

folly— 
An  cqnal  mixture  of  good^bumour 
And  enalble  ioft  melaadioly. 
••Haa  she  no  fiiulta  then,"  (Enry  §ayi)  "  «r  ?" 
Yea,  she  baa  one.  I  must  aver ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her. 
Tht  wmaaCt  dtaf,  and  does  not  hear/ 

The  lovely  duchess,  her  wild 
Grace  of  Queensberry,  is  scarcely  so 
often  mentioned  as  we  could  wish 
in  Mr.  Walpole's  letters;  but  here 
and  there  his  pen  lights  upon  some 
trait  of  her,  in  its  own  pointed, 
vivid  way,  and  places  her  biefore  us 
in  a  few  sketches,  given  in  his  bcfit 
style. 

Gatherine  Hyde  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Douglas,  Duke  of  Queensberry.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
for  the  daring  with  which  she  de- 
fied the  court  party,  by  promoting 
subscriptions  to  the  second  part  of 
the  'Beggars'  Opera,'  when  it  had 
been  prohibited  from  being  acted. 
For  this  offence  she  was  forbidden 
the  court  Pope,  Swift,  and  Prior 
have  immortalized  her  in  letters 
and  in  verse;  the  latter  in  the  poem 
entitled  '  The  Female  Phaeton, 
which,  as  a  description  of  a  fiist 
young  lady  of  those  days,  is  worthy 
of  insertion  here : — 

•  Thus  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young, 

And  wild  as  colt  unUmed, 
Bespoke  the  fair  fh>m  which  she  sprung 

With  UtUe  rage  hiflamed; 
<  Inflamed  with  rage,  at  sad  restraint 

Which  wise  mamma  ordained ; 
And  sorely  vexed  to  play  the  saint 

Whilst  wit  and  beauty  reigned. 

*  Most  Lady  Jenny  tskk  about. 

And  visit  with  bo^  cousins ; 
At  balls  must  she  make  all  the  rout. 

And  bring  home  hearts  bj  doanis  r 
'  What  has  she  better,  pray,  than  I. 

What  hidden  charms  to  boast. 
lliat  aU  mankind  fbr  her  ahould  die. 

While  I  am  aonoe  a  toast? 
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'  Dmctt  muauM,  for  oBoe  lei  roe. 

Unduined,  my  forUioe  ixj : 
111  luiTe  my  evl  m  well  as  she, 

Or  know  the  reaeoa  wUy. 
'  111  •oon  with  Jemiy*!  pride  quit  icore, 

Make  «U  bar  loren&U; 
TbeyOl  griere  1  waa  not  looeed  before : 

Sbe,  I  waa  looaed  ai  alL 
'  Foodneai  prarailed,  mamma  gare  way ; 

Kitly.atheart'adeaira, 
Obtained  the  chariot  Ibr  a  day. 

And  let  the  world  oa  fire.' 

The  lovely  duchess  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  good  graces 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  records  some 
of  her  wUd  pranks  with  a  gosto 
which  ill-natore  not  nnfreqoently 
gave  to  his  pen.  He  thns  describes 
a  qnazrel  oetween  her  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bichmond,  whose  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Caroline,  had  recently 
eloped  (as  the  daughters  of  other 
great  houses  have  done  in  our  own 
day),  leaving  their  ambitious  mo- 
thers open  to  the  taunts  which  were 
wingea  so  merrily  by  the  lively 
Kit^,  at  the  bosom  of  her  sister 
duchess.  'There  is  a  vei^  good 
quarrel  on  fboV  he  writes  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  '  between  two 
duchesses.  She  of  Queensberry  sent 
to  invite  Lady  Emily  Lennox  to  a 
ball;  her  Oraoeof  Biohmond,  who 
ia  wonderfiodly  cautious  since  Lady 
Caroline's  elopement,  sent  word, 
'*  she  eatdd  not  determine."  The  other 
sent  again  the  same  night;  the 
same  answer.  The  Queensberry  then 
sent  word  that  she  had  made  up 
her  company,  and  desired  to  m 
excused  from  having  Lady  Emily's, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  did  wrote, 
"  too  great  a  trmi"  You  know  how 
mad  she  is,  and  how  capable  of  such 
a  stroke.'  The  next  we  hear  of 
her  is  regaining  a  footing  at  court, 
a  point  for  which  she  had  intrigued 
two  years  unsuccessfully,  and  which 
she  achieved  on  the  occasion  of  her 
son's  being  obliged  to  the  king  for 
a  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service. 
She  would  not  let  him  go  to  kiss 
hands  until  they  sent  for  her  too. 
Then,  again,  we  find  her  at  Bich- 
mond,  at  a  firework  fllte,  amongst 
the  '  whole  court  of  St  Germain's 
and  all  the  Fitzes  upon  earth,'  in 
'  a  forlorn  trim,  in  white  apron  and 
hood,'  which  it  was  her  whim  to 
assume  on  that  occasion,  making 
*  the  duke  swallow  idl  her  undress? 


'T'other  day,'  Mr.  Walpole  goes 
on  to  inform  his  correspondent,  in 
this  instance  Georfi;e  Montagu,  Esq., 
to  whom  many  of  his  most  amusing 
and  gossiping  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, 'she  drove  post  to  Lady 
Sophia  Thomas,  of  Parson's  Green, 
and  told  her  that  she  was  come  to 
tell  her  something  of  importance. 
"What  is  it?"  "  Why*  take  a  couple 
of  beefiBteaks,  clap  them  together  as 
if  they  were  for  a  dumpling,  and 
eat  them  with  pepper  and  salt;  ifs 
the  best  thing  you  ever  tasted;  I 
could  not  help  coming  to  tell  you 
this ;"  and  away  she  drove  back  to 
town.  Don't  a  course  of  folly  for 
forty  years,'  he  adds,  with  some 
justice,  'make  one  very  sick?' 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
was  one  of  the  leamea  luminaries 
of  Horace  Walpole's  day,  and  comes 
decidedly  under  the  head  of  the 
witty,  if  not  of  the  pretty  women  of 
her  time.  The  picture  given  of  her 
at  Florence,  where  she  formed  the 
centre  of  a  literary  coterie,  and  was 
herself  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
foshionable  triflere  who  outwardly 
courted  her,  is  for  from  a  pleasing 
one;  and  no  fiiir  aavante  perhaps 
ever  aroused  more  bitterness  of 
feeling  amongst  the  literary  men 
of  her  day  tnan  did  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  by  the  wanton 
shafts  of  her  coarse  and  relentless 
tongue.  One  of  her  few  admirers, 
Spence,  indeed,  said  of  her :  '  She  is 
one  of  the  most  shinin^^  characters 
in  the  world,  but  shines  like  a 
comet;  she  is  all  irregularity,  and 
always  wandering ;  the  most  wise, 
most  imprudent;  ^ove^tes^,  most  dis- 
agreeable; best-natured,  cruellest 
woman  in  the  world ;  all  things  by 
turn  and  nothing  long.' 

Walpole's  picture  of  her  is  a  less 
pleasing  one,  but  he  entertained  a 
strong  prejudice  against  her,  and 
writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Con- 
way, from  Florence,  where  he  di- 
verted himself,  in  September,  1740, 
with  operas,  concerts,  balls,  and  a 
continual  round  of  pleasures,  which 
he  did  not  forget  to  describe,  al- 
though he  pronounces  himself  un- 
fitted to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
with  anybody  in  England,  owing  to 
his  being  so  utterly  a  stranger  to 
everything  going  on  there,  and  to 
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the  on  dita  and  hoii  mots  then  cur- 
rent on  the  surface  of  London  so- 
ciety. 'Did  I  tell  you/  he  says, 
*  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  is  here  ? 
She  laughs  at  my  Lady  Walpole, 
scolds  my  Lady  Pomfret,  and  is 
laughed  at  by  the  whole  town.  Her 
dress,  her  avarice,  and  her  impu- 
dence must  amaze  any  one  that 
never  heard  her  name.  She  wears 
a  foul  mob,  that  does  not  cover  her 
greasy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose, 
never  combed  or  curled;  an  old 
mazarine  blue  wrapper,  that  gapes 
open  and  discovers  a  canvas  petti- 
coat. Her  ikce  swelled  violently 
on  one  side,  and  partly  covered 
with  white  paint  which,  for  cheap- 
ness, she  has  bought  so  coarse,  that 
you  would  not  use  it  to  wash  a 
chimney.'  Not  a  tempting  picture 
of  the  las  hku  of  the  period,  and  a 
warning  to  those  lair  ones,  ambi- 
tious of  the  bays  of  literature,  not 
to  despise  the  most  powerful  gift 
which  nature  ever  bestows  upon 
them,  and  while  they  cultivate  the 
graces  of  the  mind  to  bestow  as 
well  their  best  attention  upon  those 
of  the  person. 

Lady  Mary,  by  birth  a  Pierre- 
point,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  by  his 
wife  the  Lady  Mary  Feilding,  daugh- 
ter of  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  she  was  born  at  Thoresby,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1690,  so  that  she  must  have 
been  fifty  years  old  when  Horace 
Walpole  penned  this  satirical  sketch 
in  1740.  No  traces  left,  according 
to  him,  of  the  great  piersonal  attrac- 
tions, which,  in  addition  to  unusual 
sprightliness  of  mind,  distinguished 
her  more  youthful  days.  She  was 
a  voluminous  and  satirical  writer, 
but  the  coarseness  of  her  style  ren- 
ders her  works  unreadable  in  this 
more  discriminating  age;  and  the 
most  notable  incident  in  her  life  is 
lier  mysterious  quarrel  with  Pope, 
the  virus  of  whose  crippled  nature 
}  e  turned  upon  one,  whom  in  the 
days  of  their  friendship  he  had  thus 
flatteringly  described:— 

*  i'he  playful  smiles  uround  the  dimpled  mouth, 
Th»t  happy  air  of  rafljcsty  and  truih. 
So  would  1  draw ;  but,  oh !  'tis  vuin  to  try, . 
My  narrow  genius  doei  the  power  deny ; 
The  equal  lustre  of  her  heavenly  rolnd. 
Where  every  grace  and  every  virlue's  joined  : 


Learning  not  vain,  and  wisdom  not  severe. 
With  creatneas  easy,  and  with  wit  bincere; 
With  Just  description  show  the  sonl  di^  Ine, 
Anct  the  whole  princess  In  my  work  ahouM 
£hine.' 

Alas !  for  the  constancy  of  poets 
and  men,  the  adulation  of  these 
lines  is  swept  away  from  the  mind 
in  the  tomsuio  of  brutal  sarcasm,  in 
which  Pope  afterwards  vilifies  the 
name  of  his  former  mistress,  in  his 
'  Imitation  of  tho  First  Satire  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Horace.'  They 
were  both  of  them  good  haters,  and 
proficients  in  the  art  of  abuse.  But 
if  Pope's  nature  had  not  been  as 
deformed  as  his  person,  he  oould 
not  have  thus  defamed  the  woman 
who  had  once  reigned  paramount  in 
his  heart 

How  different  an  account  does 
Mr.  Walpole  give  of  his  fair  French 
friend,  Madame  du  DefidEuad,  of  whose 
sentiment  for  himself,  however,  be 
became  eventually  rather  ashamed. 
She  had  been  a  celebrated  leader  of 
French  society,  but  Walpole  did 
not  become  acquainted  with  her 
until  she  was  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  was  quite  blind.  His  biographer. 
Lord  Dover,  says:  'Her  devotion 
for  him  appears  to  have  been  very 
great,  ana  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  her  letters  with  a  warmth  and  a 
tenderness  which  Walpole,  who 
was  most  sensitive  of  ridicule'  (what 
satirist  is  not  so?),  'thought  so 
absurd,  in  a  person  of  her  years 
and  infirmities,  that  he  frequently 
reproves  her  very  harshly  for  it; 
BO  much  so,  as  to  give  him  an 
appearance  of  a  want  of  kindly 
feehng  towards  her,  which  his  ge- 
neral conduct  to  her,  and  the  re- 
grets he  expressed  on  her  death,  do 
not  warrant  us  in  accusing  him  of.' 

His  description  of  her  in  Pans, 
in  1769,  is  amusing,  and  does  not 
evince  the  sensitive  shrinking  fhun 
undue  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
his  elderly  love,  which,  at  other 
times,  his  vanity  caused.  '  My  dear 
old  woman  is  in  better  health  than  I 
left  her,  and  her  spirits  so  increased, 
that  I  tell  her  she  will  go  mad 
with  age.  When  they  ask  her  bow 
old  she  is,  she  answers,  "  'J'ai  soix- 
ante  et  mille  ans."  She  and  1  went 
to  the  Boulevard  last  night  after 
supper^  and  drove  about  there  till 
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two  in  the  monimg.  We  are  going 
to  sup  in  the  country  this  eyening, 
and  are  to  go  to-morrow  night  at 
eleyen  to  the  pnppet-show.  Feeling 
in  herself  no  difference  between  the 
fpirits  of  twenty-three  and  aeventy- 
three,  she  thinks  there  is  no  impe- 
diment to  doing  whatever  one  will, 
bnt  the  want  of  eyesight.  If  she 
had  that,  I  am  persuaded  no  con- 
sideration would  prevent  her  making 
me  a  visit  at  Strawberry  Hill.'  Upon 
this  &ct  there  can  be  bat  little 
doabt  but  that  the  wily  old  bachelor 
secretly  congratulated  himsell  'She 
makes  songs,  sings  them,  remem- 
bers all  that  ever  were  notade;  and 
having  lived  from  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  most  reasoning  age, 
has  all  that  was  amiable  in  the 
last,  and  all  that  is  sensible  in  this, 
without  the  vanity  of  the  former,  or 
the  pedant  impertinence  of  the 
latter.  I  have  heard  her  dispute 
with  all  sorts  of  people  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  and  never  knew  her  in 
thewrcmg.  She  htmibles  the  learned, 
seta  right  their  disciples,  and  finds 
conversation  for  everybody.  Affec- 
tionate as  Biadame  de  Sevign6,  she 
has  none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a 
more  universal  taste ;  and  with  the 
most  delicate  frame,  her  spirits 
hurry  her  through  a  life  of  &tigue, 
that  would  kill  me  if  I  was  to  con- 
tinue hera  If  we  return  by  one  in 
the  morning,  from  suppers  in  the 
country,  she  proposes  driving  to  the 
Boulevard  or  to  the  Loire  St  Bride, 
because  it  is  too  early  to  go  to  bed. 
I  had  great  difficulty  last  night  to 
persuade  her,  though  she  was  not 
well,  not  to  sit  up  till  between  two 
and  three  for  the  comet;  for  which 
purpose  she  had  appointed  an  as- 
tronomer to  bring  his  telescopes  to 
the  President  Henaulfs,  as  she 
thought  it  would  amuse  me.' 

To  us  individually,  this  picture 
of  Horace  Walpole's  'dear  old 
woman'  is  a  ghastly  one.  This 
singing,  gadding,  disputing,  driv- 
ing, star-gazing,  blind  old  French 
woman,  is  to  us  the  picture  of  an 
elderly  en/ant  terrible,  whom  we 
would  rather  meet  with  in  descrip- 
tion than  in  real  Ufe. 

The  antics  of  the  kitten  suit  ill,  it 
appears  to  us,  with  the  infirmities 
of  age;  and  had  Madame duDefbnd 


been  less  infiEituated  upon  Horaco 
Walpole  himself,  we  can  imagine 
that  the  most  trenchant  sallies  of 
his  bitter  wit  would  have  been 
directed  at  her  senile  ^Vcmrofmcs.  We 
read  of  her  four  years  later  flying  to 
his  side  the  moment  he  arrived, 
and  remaining  with  him  while  he 
made  his  toilette,  remarking,  with 
truly  French  modesty,  that  her 
want  of  sight  made  such  a  defiance 
of  the  iisual  conventional  obser- 
vances proper  for  her.  He  amus- 
ingly relates,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit,  the  dhnilh  he  had  to  racco^ 
mode,  and  the  m^moires  to  present  a- 
gainst  TouUm,  Madame  du  Defbnd's 
mvourite  dog:  'As  I  am  the  only 
person,'  he  says,  '  who  dare  correct 
him,  I  have  aheady  insisted  on  his 
being  confined  in  the  Bastille  every 
day  after  five  o'clock.  T'other  nig^t 
he  flew  at  Lady  Barrymore's  face, 
and  I  thought  would  have  torn  her 
eye  out ;  but  it  ended  in  biting  her 
finger.  She  was  terrified;  she  Ml 
into  tears.  Madame  du  Deffimd, 
who  has  too  much  piurts  not  to  see 
everything  in  its  true  light,  perceiv- 
ing that  she  had  not  beaten  Touton 
half  enough,  immediately  told  us  a 
story  of  a  lady,  whose  dog  having 
bitten  a  piece  out  of  a  gentleman's 
leg,  the  tender  dame,  m  a  great 
fright,  cried  out,  "  Won't  it  make 
my  dog  sick?" ' 

Five  years  after  this  visit  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  to  Paris,  on  September 
a  7th,  1780,  we  find  the  chronicle 
of  this  frisky  old  lady's  demise: 
'I  have  lost  my  dear  old  friend 
Madame  du  Defend.  She  was  in- 
deed near  eighty-four,  but  retained 
all  her  fieumlties.  Two  days  ago 
the  letters  from  Paris  forbade  all 
hopes.  So  I  reckon  myself  as  dead 
to  France,  where  I  have  kept  up  no 
other  connexion.' 

'  Teuton,'  the  spoilt  little  favour- 
ite, was  sent  to  Strawberry,  a  legacy 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  whose  promise 
Madame  du  Deffand  had  obtained  to 
take  care  of  the  dog  should  it  sur- 
vive its  doatingly  attached  mistress. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
former  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cole,  the 
worthy  antiquary  remarks :  '  I  con- 
gratulate the  little  Pansian  dog 
that  he  has  Men  into  the  hands  of 
so  humane  a  master.    I  have  a  llttie 
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diminutive  dog,  Busy,  full  as  great 
a  favourite,  and  never  out  of  my 
lap :  I  have  already,  in  case  of  an 
accident,  insured  it  a  refuge  from 
starvation  and  ill  usage.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  poor,  harmless, 
shiftless,  pampered  animals  that 
have  amused  us,  and  we  have  spoilt/ 
Teuton  fully  justified  the  character 
formerly  given  of  him  by  his  beha- 
viour upon  his  arrival  at  the  Gothic 
villa  of  his  new  master.  *  He  began 
by  exiling  my  beautiful  little  cat,* 
he  writes,  'upon  which,  however, 
we  shall  not  quite  agree.  He  then 
flew  at  one  of  my  dogs,  who  re- 
turned it  by  biting  his  foot  till  it 
bled,  but  was  severely  beaten  for  it 
I  immediately  rang  for  Margaret  to 
dress  his  foot ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
my  tribulation,  could  not  keep  my 
countenance,  for  she  cried,  "  Poor 
little  thing,  he  does  not  understand 
my  language  !*'  I  hope  she  will  not 
recollect,  too,  that  he  is  a  Papist' 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with 
the  sketch  of  another  famous  fo- 
reigner, the  Countess  of  Albany, 
the  wife  of  Charles  Edward  the  Pre- 
tender, but  more  celebrated  for  the 
attachment  which  existed  between 
her  and  Alfieri,  to  whom  some 
allege  that  she  was  privately 
married. 

'The  Countess  of  Albany  is  not 
only  in  England,  in  London,  but  at 
this  very  moment,  I  believe,  in  the 
palace  of  St  James's— not  restored 
by  as  rapid  a  revolution  as  the 
lS!ench,  but,  as  was  observed  last 
night  at  supper  at  Lady  Monntr 
Eagcumbe's,  oy  that  topy-turvy- 
hood  that  characterizes  the  present 
age.  Within  these  two  monuis,  the 
Pope  has  been  burnt  at  Paris  *  Ma- 
dame da  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis 
Quinze,  has  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Pre- 
tender's widow  la  presented  to  the 
Qneen  of  Great  Britain.  Well! 
I  have  had  an  exact  account  of  the 
interview  of  the  two  queens  from 
oue  who  stood  close  to  them.  The 
dowager  was  introduced  as  Prin- 


cess of  Stolberg.  She  was  well 
dressed  and  not  at  all  embarrassed. 
The  king  talked  to  her  a  good  deal ; 
but  about  her  passage,  the  sea,  and 
general  topics:  the  queen  in  the 
same  way,  but  less.  Then  she  stood 
between  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Clarence,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  the  former, 
who  perhaps  may  have  met  her  in 
Italy.  Not  a  word  between  her  and 
the  princesses,  nor  did  I  hear  of  the 
prince ;  but  he  was  there,  and  pro- 
bably spoke  to  her.  The  queen 
looked  at  her  earnestly.  To  add  to 
the  singularity  of  the  day,  it  is 
the  queen's  birthday.  Another  odd 
accident :  at  the  Opera  at  the  Pan- 
theon, Madame  D'Albany  was  car- 
ried into  the  queen's  box  and  sat 
there.  It  is  not  of  a  piece  with  her 
going  to  court  that  she  seals  witli 
the  royal  arms.'  He  thus  describes 
her  personal  appearance,  rather  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  have 
thought  of  her  as  the  idol  of  one  of 
Italy  s  most  inspired  poets,  and 
illustrating  the  &ct  that  intellect, 
as  well  as  beauty,  is  a  power  even 
when  bestowed  upon  the  weaker 
sex.  'I  have  seen  Madame  D'Al- 
bany, who  has  not  a  ray  of  royalty 
about  her.  She  has  good  eyes  and 
teeth,  but  I  think  can  have  had  no 
more  beauty  than  remains,  except 
youth.  She  is  civil  and  easy,  but 
German  and  ordinary.' 

'  Enough  of  foreigners !'  the  reader 
will  exclaim;  we  would  feun  re- 
turn to  the  bright  bevy  of  English 
maids  and  matrons,  who  cluster  like 
blush  and  damask  roses  in  the  pages 
from  which  we  borrow  the  glow. 
With  the  permission  of  the  oour- 
isouB  editor  of  these  pages,  Uiis 
gallery  of  the  portraits  of  wits  and 
beauties  of  a  bygone  day  will  be  re- 
opened by  the  same  showman  on  the 
first  of  the  ensuing  month,  and  the 
description  resumed  of  the  fiunons 
women  who  spring  into  life,  re- 
created by  the  pencil,  unrivalled  in 
its  powers  of  truthftd  and  brilliant 
portraiture. 
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MY  heart  is  left  a  Paris 
Chez  la  VioonUesse : 
I  was  asked  there  par  son  mari 

To  meet  la  haute  nobUne : 
Bat  all  I  saw  or  oared  for  was 

That  charmante  sauvagesse, 

Twas  on  last  Mi-Car^ine, 

(I'd  missed  the  Camaval,) 
And  now,  ojoie  supreme  I 

I  met  her  ^ce&o/; 
Pm  in  the  London  Scottish,  and  my  kilt 
Ne  vapasnuU, 

Dressed  de  purefantaisie, 

Hers  was  a  grand  nuxes ; 
She  looked  la  Eeine  d^Asie, 

With  shoulders  comme  une/^.     ' 
Too  daz2ling  white  to  make  one  think 

Her  trop  deeolktee. 

She  wore  her  gorgeous  i>anac^ 

Like  a  harharoos  Minerve; 
And  many  an  andent  ganache 

As  he  looked  regained  sa  verve; 
Her  hanghty  glance  replying — 
'  Le  eiel  m*en  preserve  J 

She  swept  aronnd  ce  palais, 

EnTy's  SpouvantaU ; 
Her  suite  ihieepetiU  Calais 

Each  with  aa  iventaU. 
She  seemed  a  stately  harque.    I  wished 
I  held  le  gouvemail. 

My  heart  is  still  a  Paris, 

Left  there  a  son  adresse : 
A  rich  old  Jew 's  her  mari. 

And  she 's  the  same  d^esse. 
But  I  shall  neyer  more  behold 

Cette  charmante  sauvagisse. 
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Till  W1TXEB3  WHO  CAUSED  '  OOS^aDKEADLE  AXCSKMEMT '  IX  OaUST. 


IN  discoursiDg  oonoemiDg  'wit- 
nesses in  a  recent  number  of  this 
magazine,  I  broached  the  theory 
that  the  givers  of  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  justice  "were  so  far  like 
true  poets  as  that  they  are  bom, 
not  made.     Testis  noHcitur,  it  on  fit. 

The  first  person  who  steps  into 
the  box  on  the  present  occcasion  is 
a  remarkable  example  in  point.  He 
is  '  the  witness  who  causes  consider- 
able amusement  in  court.*  Some 
persons  may  be  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  reporter  for  his 
uniform  adherence  to  the  use  of  the 
word  '  considerable.'  Why  not 
'much/  or  'great?*  No;  the  re- 
porter is  right.  Other  persons  might 
cause  '  much/  or  '  great/  or  '  little ' 
amusement;  but  'considerable'  is 
the  exact  measure  of  this  person's 
power  of  exciting  risibility  combined 
with  perplexity  and  wonder.  He 
does  not  do  it  intentionally ;  he  does 
not  know  that  he  is  doing  it,  and  his 
fun  is  of  a  very  dubious  kind. 
Therefore  the  amazement  which  it 
cauBSB  is 'considerable/  Some  laugh 


at  him,  others  think  him  a  fool ;  and 
the  counsel  who  is  cross-examining 
him  is  probably  a  little  out  of 
temper.  This  witness  is  not  a  com- 
plete success  one  way  or  another. 
He  is  neither  a  triumph  to  his  own 
party,  nor  a  defeat  to  the  opposite 
side.  All  that  he  does  in  a  definite 
way  is  to  '  cause  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  court.' 

The  odd,  unique,  and  almost  para- 
doxical thing  about  this  witness  is 
that  he  never  causes  amusement  in 
any  degree,  considerable  or  other- 
wise, anywhere  else.  At  home  he 
is  simply  lumpy  and  stupid ;  abroad 
in  the  world,  he  is  a  heavy  impedi- 
ment in  everybody's  way.  He  is  a 
very  unlikely  flint  indcNsd,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  attempting  to  strike 
fire  out  of  him.  He  is  about  as 
likely  a  medium  for  that  purpose  as 
a  slice  of  Dutch  cheese.  It  is  only 
when  yon  pen  him  in  a  witness-box, 
and  strike  him  stupid  with  your 
legal  eye,  in  presence  of  judge  and 
jury,  that  you  can  make  him  yield 
anything  that  is  at  all  calculated  to 
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afford  either  amoBemGiit  orinBtruo- 
tion. 

He  produces  his  considerable 
amofiement  (not  with  any  design  on 
his  part,  however)  by  means  well 
blown  to  the  two  end  men  in  a  band 
of  nigger  serenaders. 

Counsel  screwing  his  glass  in  his 
eye,  and  putting  on  his  most  search- 
ing expression,  says : 

'  Now,  sir ;  on  your  oath,  did  you 
not  know  that  the  deceased  had 
made  a  will  T  The  witness  hesitates 
and  looks  idiotic. 

'  Answer  me,  sir,'  roars  the  coun- 
sel, 'and  remember  you  are  on  your 
oath.  Did  you  not  know  Uiat  the 
deceased  had  made  a  will?' 

The  witness  answers  at  last, 
'Well,  sir:  I  was;'  which  'causes 
considerable  amusement  in  court,' 


and  greatly  proYokes  the  examining 
counsel 

'  Now,  sir,  since  I  haye  been  able 
to  screw  so  much  out  of  you,  perhaps 
you  will  answer  me  this  question : 
"  What  did  the  deceased  die  of  r ' 

The  witness  does  not  appear  to 
understand. 

'  What  did  the  deceased  die  of?' 
the  counsel  repeats. 

'  He  died  of  a  Tuesday,  sir,  says 
the  witness  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
And  of  course  the  audience  go  into 
Gonyulsions  and  the  crier  has  to 
restore  order  in  court. 

This  witness  is  never  of  the 
slightest  service  in  elucidating  a 
case,  and  counsel  are  generally  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him,  except  when  the 
proceeding  are  getting  flat,  and 
want  enhvening.     Some  ^counsel 


;  rOCXO  GBXTLEM ax  described  in  THK  CHAROK  SIIKET  as  a   •  MEDICAL  8TDDKST,'  WHO  PAID 
TUB  FINE,  AKD  DIMEDIATELY  LETT  THK  OOUBT  WITH  HU  VBIEKDt. 


like  a  butt  of  this  kind  to  shoot  the 
arrows  of  their  wit  at;  just  as 
wanton  street-boys  like  to  tease  and 
make  sport  of  an  idiot. 

The  next  witness  who  steps  into 
the  box  is  a  charge  sheet  in  himself, 
so  expressive  is  he  in  every  feature, 
and  in  his  whole  style,  of  a  tipsy  row 
in  the  Haymarket,  with  beating  of 
the  police,  and  attempts  to  rescue 
from  custody.  It  is  quite  imneces- 
sary  for  the  active  and  intelligent 


officer  to  enter  into  details.  We 
see  the  case  at  a  glance.  Mr.  Slap- 
bang  has  been  making  free.  He 
has  visited  a  music  hall  or  two,  where 
he  has  joined  in  the  chorus ;  he  has 
danced  at  a  casino;  he  has  partaken 
of  devilled  kidneys  at  a  night  supper- 
room  ;  and  visiting  all  these  places 
in  a  jovial  and  reckless  humour, 
he  has  disregarded  that  wholesome 
convivial  maxim  which  says  that 
you  should  never  mix  your  liquors. 
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Mr.  Slapbang  has  mixed  his  liqnors, 
the  oonseqnence  being  a  disposition 
to  beat  his  stick  against  lamp-posts, 
to  wake  the  midnight  echoes  with 
'  Inl-li-e-ty/  and  to  show  his  inde- 
pendence by  resisting  the  authority 
of  the  police,  and  perhaps  offering 
them  that  most  unpardonable  of  all 
insults,  known  to  the  force — 
'  voilence.' 

When  Mr.  Slapbang  appears  in 
the  dock  he  makes  a  great  effort, 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  his 
/rt«w&,  to  keep  his 'pecker 'up.  The 
gloss  and  glory  of  his  attire  have 
been  somewhat  dimmed  by  a  night's 
durance  in  the  cells ;  but  what  he 
has  lost  in  this  respect  he  endea- 
Yours  to  make  up  for  by  a  jaunty 
devil-may-care  manner.  He  says 
he  was  'fresh,'  or  'sprung/  and 
'didn't  know  what  he  was  doing/ 
with  quite  a  grand  air,  as  if  it  were 
a  high  privilege  of  his  order  to  get 
drunk  and  resist  the  police.  His 
manner  almost  implies  that  it  is 
quite  a  condescension  on  his  part  to 


come  there  and  allow  the  ma^^bstiaie 
to  have  anything  to  say  in  the 
matter.  There  is  not  such  a  veiy 
great  difference  between  the  conduct 
of  this  gentlemanly  offender  and 
that  of  the  hardened  criminal  who 
throws  his  shoe  at  the  judge,  or 
declares,  when  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced, that  he  'oould  do  that 
little  lot  on  his  head.'  Mr.  Slap- 
bang  throws  insolent  glances  at  the 
bench,  and  when  he  is  fined,  instantly 
brings  out  a  handful  of  mon^  willL 
an  air  that  says  plainly—'  Fine 
away ;  make  it  double  if  you  like  : 
it's  nothing  to  me.'  ^en  Mr. 
Slapbang  'leaves  the  court  with 
his  friends/  he  is  the  centre  of  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession :  you  would 
not  think  that  he  had  been  subju- 
gated to  the  authority  of  the  law, 
but  rather  that  he  had  triumphed 
over  it  His  '  friends '  are  very  like 
himselfl  In  most  cases  they  are  the 
companions  of  his  revelry,  who  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Slap- 
bang  in  eluding  the  dutches  of  the 
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police.  When  Mr.  Slapbang  leaves 
the  court  with  his  frienos,  he  usually 
proceeds  direct  to  the  first  publio- 
nouse,  where  the  company  sarcasti- 
cally drink  to  the  jolly  good  health 
of  &e 'beak.' 


The  witness  who  insists  that  bkck 
is  white  is  one  of  those  self-conoeited 
pmons,  who,  when  they  onoe  say  a 
thing,  stick  to  it  at  all  hasaids. 
He  has  no  intention  of  bein^  dis- 
honest, or  of  saying  that  which  is 
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not  true  \  but  he  has  a  great  idea  of 
his  own  m&Uibility,  and  a  neryous 
diead  of  being  thought  the  weak- 
minded  person  that  he  really  is.  He 
is  the  sort  of  person  who  likes  to  be 
an  anthoril^  in  a  public-honse 
parlour;  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
contnidicted,  and  who  will  not  allow 
any  authority  to  oyerweigh  his  own. 
I  have  heard  him  in  the  pride  of  his 
knowledge— for  he  pretends  to  know 
everything— and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  conceit,  make  a  bet  that 
'  between  you  and  I '  is  correct,  and 
refuse  to  be  convinced  of  his  error, 
even  when  the  decision  has  been 


given  against  him  by  a  referee  of 
his  own  choosing. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  rising  and  address- 
ing the  chairman  one  evening  when 
a  new  comer  in  the  parlour  ventured 
to  disagree  with  his  view  of  a 
certain  matter — 'Sir,  I  have  used 
this  room  now  for  five-and-twenty 
years.    Is  that  so,  sir?* 

The  chairman  admitted  that  it 
was  so — ^with  much  respect  for  the 
fact 

'  And  in  all  that  time,  have  you 
ever  heard  me  contradicted  be- 
fore?' 

'  No,'  says  the  chairman,  *  never.' 
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'  Very  well,  then,'  says  our  friend. 
And  with  that  sits  down,  satisfied 
that  ^  bare  mention  of  the  fact 
will  be  sufficient  to  deter  any  one 
from  a  rei)etition  of  the  offence 
which  has  just  roused  his  indig- 
nation. 

This  witness  always  enters  the 
box  with  the  fond  idea  that  he  will 
prove  '  too  much '  for  the  counsel, 
but  in  the  end  it  generally  happens 
that  oounsel  prove  too  mucn  for 
him.  Conceit  is  like  pride — liable 
to  have  a  fall ;  but,  unlike  pride,  it 
does  not  always  feel  the  smart  It 
has  a  thick  skin. 

The  witness  who  expresses  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  the 


doubts  which  counsel  throw  upon 
his  accuracy  and  veracity  is  a 
variety  of  the  same  type.  He  is 
also  conceited,  but  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  an  inordinate  idea  of  his 
own  importance.  He  is  a  man  who 
studies  appearances,  and  'makes 
up '  for  the  character  which  he  de- 
hghts  to  enact  through  life.  He  loves 
to  be  grumpy  and  testy,  and  in  his 
own  sphere  he  is  a  sort  of  Scotch 
thistle  who  allows  no  one  to  meddle 
with  him  with  impuniiy.  Naturally 
when  an  audacious  hand,  gloved  with 
the  protection  of  the  law,  rudely 
seizes  hold  of  him,  and  blunts  the 

g>int  of  his  bristles,  he  doesn't  like  it 
e  is  an  easy  prpy  to  counsel,  as 
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every  witness  is  who  stands  npon 
his  dignity  or  importance,  and  gets 
upf^et  from  that  high  pedestal. 

The  young  lady  whose  affections 
the  defendant  has  trifled  with  and 
blighted  is  generally  of  the  order  of 
female  known  as  '  interesting/ 
And  when  she  is  interesting  she 
always  gains  the  day.  A  judge  re- 
cently stated — almost  complained — 
that  there  is  no  getting  juries  to 
find  a  young  and  interesting  female 
guilty  of  anything— even  wlie  guilt 
is  brought  home  to  her  witho  t  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  CJounsel  kuow 
this  well,  and,  I  am  told,  always 
instruct  a   young  and  interesting 


female  how  to  comport  herself  so 
as  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
jury. 

The  stage  directions,  I  believe,  are 
something  like  this.  '  Enter  the  box 
(or  the  dock,  as  the  case  may  be) 
with  your  veil  down.  This  gives 
me  occasion  to  tell  you  to  raise  your 
veil,  and  show  your  face  to  the  jury. 
When  you  do  this  burst  into  tears 
and  use  your  white  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief.  Then  let  the  jury  see 
your  pretty  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
and  your  damask  cheek  blanch^ 
with  anguish  and  coursed  with 
bitter  tears.  When  you  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  opposing  counsel. 
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begin  to  sob,  and  grasp  the  rail  as  if 
for  support  You  will  then  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  scent-bottle  and 
a  chair ;  and  the  jury  will  think  tho 
cross-examining  counsel  a  brute, 
and  yon  an  injured  angel.' 

Observance  of  these  directions  by 
a  young  and  interesting  female  never 
fails.  She  will  get  clear  off,  even 
if  she  have  murdered  her  grand- 
mother. 

In  a  simple  case  of  blighted  affec- 
tion, there  is  no  need  to  take  so 
mudi  trouble.  Only  let  the  lady 
be  well  dressed,  and  look  pretty, 
and  it  is  obvions  at  once  (to  the 


jury)  that  the  defendant  is  not  only 
heartless  and  cruel  in  the  last 
degree,  but  utterly  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  youth  and  innocence. 
Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
interesting  female  who  weeps  and 
sobs,  and  usee  her  smelling-bottle, 
is  an  artful  schemer.  Look  at  the 
gentleman  who  trifled  with  her 
affections.  Is  that  the  sort  of 
person  to  kindle  in  any  female  breast 
the  devouring  flame  of  love  ?  Is  he 
the  sort  of  person  to  love  any  one 
but  himself,  or  to  cherish  anything 
but  his  whiskers  ?  He  is  a  tnfler, 
it  is  true,  but  he  has  not  trifled  wiUi 
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that  interestiiig  and  artfhl  female's     \niBtiDg  her  iime^  but  not  for  break- 
heart,  becaiue  she  lias  no  heart  to     ing  her  heart, 
tzifle  with.    She  might  sue  him  for  A*     . 


THE  GlXTUCMAir  WBO  TBUTLID  WIXH  TBS  TOUXO  LADT's  ATracnOBai 
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A  TALE  OF  CEOQUET. 

I  PLAYED  it  once :  I  scarcely  knew 
A  rover*  from  a  mallot. 
Siref  showed  me  what  1  ha<l  to  do — 

How  well  do  I  recall  it! 
That  lesson  fraught  with  so  much  bliss— 

rd  almost  said  *  much  sorrow ;' 
For  pleasures  of  a  day  like  this 
Oft-times  are  griefs  to-morrow. t 

I  played  again  and  yet  again, 

Until  I  grew  so  skilful. 
That  I  could  beat  my  teacher;— then 

She  suddenly  grew  wilful — 
Pouted  and  sulked,  would  not  §  be  beat— 

I  croqueted  her  unfairly  : 
She  kucw%  I  did,  and  stamped  her  feet ; — 

Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  rarely  1 

I  placed  her  ball ;  I  held  her  clip, — 

Oh,  wasn't  she  a  clipper  I— 
That  merry  eye,  that  rosy  lip, 

That  chignonjl  and  that  slipper !^ 
The  little  foot— oh,  blessed  ball 

Which  had  that  foot  upon  it  I 
Oh,  blessed  little  black  lace  shawl ! 

And  still  more  blessed  bonnet ! 

Sometimes  a  little  hat  she  wore. 

And  such  a  'witching  feather ! 
And  then  she  'witched  me  all  the  more, 

Yea— 'witched  me  altogether. 
The  dainty  looped-up  skirt — and  oh ! 

The  petticoat  below  it ; 
She  Imew  exactly  what  to  show, 

And  how  the  best  to  show  it.** 

She  croqueted  me  without  remorse, 

She  wired  me  without  mercy. 
I  could  have  no  revenge,  of  course, — 

The  wicked  little  Dirce!  ft 
She  spooned  most  awfully,  while  I 

Could  only  play  the  spoony. 
She  really  cheated— but,  oh,  fie ! — 

In  her  'twas  only  funny. 

*  For  the  terms  *  rover,*  *  mallet,*  *  clip,*  &c,  &c.,  consult  a  Croquet  Classical  Diction- 
ary, or  any  young  lady. 

t  '  She  * — ^viz.  the  heroine  of  this  little  tale. 

X  Because  they  are  over — ^videsne  ? 

§  Pat  proper  emphasis  here,  if  you  please. 

I  '  Chignon,' — a  mysterious  arrangement  of  hair  common  to  young  ladies  of  the  pir.^ent 
day. 

Y  Ladies  do  not  play  Croqudt  in  slippers,  I  am  told.    Poetic  liberty. 

**  *  She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show.* — ZongfeUow, 

ft  *  Dirce* — a  fascinating  young  woman  of  olden  times. 
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At  last  the  game  was  < 

She  hit  the— what  d^  call  it?— 
I  mean  the  stick,  and  won  mns  daute. 

And  I  laid  down  my  mallei 
And  there,  upon  the  smooth  mown  grass^ 

I  made  a  stroke,  a  bold  one, — 
Asked  her  through  one  moro  hoop  to  pass^ 

That  hoop  to  be  a  gold  one. 

And  she  consented ;  hooped  we  wero 

To  rove  through  life  tether ; 
And  croqndt  on,  as  partners  dear. 

Through  fine  or  stormy  weather. 
We'Te  had  onr  nps  and  downs,  of  oonrse,— 

Missed  hoops,  been  wired,  and  boUied  ;* 
But  then  thii^  reallv  might  be  worse^ 
We  simply  strive  to  keep  our  course. 

Direct— content— imsullied. 

A.  J.  T. 


PAETBIDGE  DAT  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 

By  an  Eldxrlt  Spobubhait* 


THE  world  adTanoes  —  good. 
Having  accepted  which  tenet, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny 
that  the  pleasures  and  indulgences 
of  the  world  advance  also.  Luxury 
is  one  df  the  pleasures  and  indul- 
gences of  the  world.  Thereforo 
luxury  advances.  The  syllogism  is 
complete  and  sound;  there  is  &ult 
in  neitlier  major  nor  minor  promiss ; 
and  we  have  therofore  arrived  at 
the  tdtimate  conclusion  that  luxury 
is  on  the  move,  that  is,  has  increased. 
I  have  seldom  come  across  a  moro 
perfect  illustoition  of  my  argument 
than  in  the  early  days  of  this  month 
of  September.  I  am  not  an  old 
fogey ;  I  do  not  set  up  pretensions  to 
a  claim  for  talking,  with  a  kind  of 
accompanying  sigh,  of  the  days 
'when  I  was  a  boy,'  when  'we  ma- 
naged things  so  much  better,'  dco,,  &c. 
Yet  perhaps  I  am  not  exactly 
middle-agea  either,  and  can  at  all 
events  look  sufficiently  &r  back  to 
note  a  material  change  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  old  September  is 
ushered  in  now  as  compared  with 
its  reception  some  years  agp.  Thero 
are  probably  few,  who,  if  lacking 
of   its  pleasures,  can 


experience 

*  I  am  not  aware  whether  *  bollj '  is  ia  general  nte  as  a  Croqudt  term, 
peculiarly  signifioant  one,  and  very  common  in  some  Croquet  circles. 
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duly  appreciate  the  ardour  with 
which  a  sportsman  looks  forward  to 
the  'glonous  first'  But  let  the 
appreciative  observer  note  how 
mimifestly  that  ardour  has  of  late 
years  abated.  It  has  been  my  fre- 
quent custom  ero  autumn  has  made 
her  final  curtsey,  to  take  up  my 
quarters  at  the  country  house  of 
a  certain  rolative,  and  witness  the 
unprovoked  assault  on,  and  reckless 
massacro  of  divers  unofifending  par- 
tridges in  the  ensuing  month.  The 
rolative  roferred  to  is  an  elderly 
gentleman,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
possession  of  lands  of  his  own,  and 
liberties  to  shoot  over  those  of  otiher 
people,  is  also  the  happy  fether  of 
three  stalwart  sons,  not  to  mention 
the  complementary  portion  of  the 
femily  with  whom  at  present  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  These  three  stalwart 
sons,  beknown  to  me  as  mero  brats, 
I  have  watched  grow  up  with  some 
interest,  and  that  not  only  as  regards 
their  moral  and  intellectual  tnuning, 
but  also  as  regards  the  physic^ 
culturo  of  their  frames,  and  Uie 
sporting  bent  of  their  mind.  The 
youngsters  wero  always  fond  of  me. 
I   have  always   been   their  fidus 

It  is  a 
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Achates  in  their  adventures  by  land 
and  water,  from  teaching  them  to 
swim  and  row,  down  to  setting 
night  lines  for  eels,  or  traps  for  rate. 
Well  do  I  recollect  arriving,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  August, 
some  years  ago,  at  the  old  place  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  finding  all  three 
in  a  state  of  wild  exuberance  of 
spirits  in  anticipation  of  the  mor- 
row's sport ;  Jack,  the  eldest,  just 
then  promoted  to  a  gun  of  his  own, 
of  which  he  was  enormously  proud, 
and  the  other  two  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  exciting  prospect  of 
plodding  after  us  the  whole  day  in 
the  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  let  off 
our  charges  at  its  conclusion. 
Everybody  was  eager  enough  then, 
and  the  Squire,  after  an  evening 
spent— much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
ladies — in  discussing  the  all-engross- 
ing topic  of  '  the  birds,'  sends  us  off 
early  to  bed,  that  we  may  all  be  up 
betimes  in  the  morning. 

We  wake  at  seven,  or  rather  are 
awoke,  for  the  boys  have  been  up 
since  five,  *  chumming'  (I  know  no 
word  so  appropriate)  with  the 
keepers ;  and  even  the  Squire  him- 
self overhead'I  have  heard  stamping 
across  his  room  to  look  out  at  the 
weather  several  times  since  four 
o'clock.  We  are  awoke,  then,  at 
seven,  and  ere  we  have  had  time  to 
take  that  fatal  turn,  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  second  sleep,  a  knock, 
or  rather  a  thunderclap,  is  heard  on 
the  outer  panels  of  the  door,  and 
Uncle  Sam  (they  always  call  me 
Uncle  Sam,  though  I  am  not  their 
uncle,  and  my  name  is  not  Samuel) 
is  summoned  to  'look  sharp,  and 
dress.'  Too  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  Uncle  Sam's  only  chance  of 
peace  is  to  obey,  we  splash  into 
our  tub  forthwith,  encase  our  person 
in  an  old  velveteen  and  gaiters, 
and  having  gulped  our  coffee  and 
hastily  devoiied  our  toast,  find  our- 
self  at  nine  o'clock  standing  on 
the  hall  steps,  and  comparing  guns 
with  Jack  previous  to  a  start  for 
the  arable.  Two  keepers,  a  brace  of 
perfect  pointers,  and  a  retriever,  are 
awaiting,  even  at  that  hour,  impa- 
tiently, our  departure  for  the  scene 
of  action. 

Two  miles'  walk  in  the  soft  Sep- 
tember air  serves  to  brace  our  nerves 


for  the  work  before  us ;  and  the  head 
keeper  and  the  Squire  having  con- 
ferred together  like  two  generals,  on 
our  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war,  we 
at  length  find  ourselves  placed — I 
should  perhaps  rather  say  mar- 
shalled—in the  turnips  and  ready 
for  the  fray.  What  a  picture  it  is  I 
how  truly  English!  each  sports- 
man's eye  glistening  with  excitement 
and  pleasure,  as  he  poises  his  gun, 
each  in  his  own  readiest  manner  and 
favourite  position,  the  Squire  casting 
his  eye  along  the  line  with  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  a  field-marshal  ex- 
amining his  forces  previous  to  a  final 
and  decisive  struggle ;  the  two  point- 
ers, too  well  disciplined  to  show 
their  ardour  in  gestures,  standing 
mute  behind  the  keeper ;  Jack  with 
his  gun  full-cocked  and  ready  to  fire 
almost  before  the  quarry  is  started ; 
and  his  two  brothers  bursting  with 
excitement,  talking  in  hurried  and 
ceaseless  whispers  behind  the  back 
of  Uncle  Sam,  bearing  no  distant  re- 
semblance, as  far  as  their  half- 
checked  ardour  is  concerned,  to  tho 
brace  of  pointers  behind  the  keeper. 
But  there  is  no  time  for  indulging 
in  reverie  as  to  the  scene;  a  low 
'  Hold  up,  then !'  is  heard  from  the 
head-keeper,  the  two  graceftd  dogs 
bound  forward,  the  line  advances, 
and  the  action  has  commenced.  A 
rabbit  starts  from  under  Jack's  feet : 
Bang !  —and  the  shot  enters  a  turnip, 
a  ^ard  behind  the  little  white  stem 
hopping  and  popping  to  his  burrow, 
despite  the  reiterated  assurances  of 
Master  Jack  that  he  is  hit,  and  who 
forgets  to  reload,  accordingly.  '  Hold 
up !'  to  the  crouching  jwinters,  and 
away  we  move  again,  watching  the 
graceful  movements  of  the  dogs  as 
they  work  the  field  before  us.  Bake, 
a  young  dog  in  his  first  season,  is 
breaking  a  little  too  much  ahead; 
but  ere  the  keeper's  *  Gently,  boy  1* 
had  reached  him,  he  has  suddenly 
pulled  up,  and,  with  tail  stiff  and 
leg  up,  is  standing,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  over  a  covey.  We  advance, 
in  the  highest  excitement : — ^whirr ! 
goes  bird  after  bird  almost  singly ; 
and  our  first  covey  of  the  seajson 
leaves  two  brace  and  a  half  on  the 
field.  One  o'clock  comes ;  we  have 
steadily  beaten  turnips  and  stubble, 
clover  and  mustard,  and  we  spy  a 
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man  wiili  a  donkey  and  panniers  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  in  ftoai  of  cb. 
We  beat  np  to  him,  bagging  a  hare 
and  a  single  bizd  <m  oar  way,  and 
during  the  half-hoor  that  is  allowed 
us  lor  our  bread  and  dieese  and  one 
^ass  of  Bheny,  we  eigoy  to  onr 
heart's  content  the  large  delights  of 
looBiDg  onr  tongnes,  after  several 
horns'  rigid  ailenoe.    But  '  time  is 
np/  and  we  are  again  on  the  move 
till  six ;  we  are  tilled,  bnt  we  don't 
know  it ;  we  are  hnngry  and  thirsty, 
bat  we  feel  not  their  pangs,  till,  with 
onr  five-ond-twenty  brace  behind  us 
in  the  bi^,  we  strike  across  the 
park  on  onr   homeward  joomey. 
Uncle  Sam's  gon  is  yielded  np  to 
Master  T<»n  to  let  off  the  charge 
with  the  shot  drawn;  bnt  he  ma- 
nages Borreptitionsly  to  obtain  onr 
shot-flask,  and  joins  ns  on  the  hall 
steps  with  a  dead  rabbit,  somewhat 
maoled,  however,  from  the  yonng 
rascal's  havinjg  fired  at  it  at  ten 
paces.    We  sit  down  to  dinner  in 
nigh  good-hnmonr:— who  is  not, 
after  a  good  day?    We  defend  our 
sport  from  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
from  the  ladies,  and  retire  to  roost 
so  tired  ibai  we  take  the  precaution 
to  lock  onr  door,  to  prevent  the  too 
early  and  too  sure  incursion  of  the 
young  Visigoths  in  the   morning. 
Alas !  for  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
Seven  or  eight  years  have  passed 
since  that  pleasant  day,  and  Down- 
charge  Hall  again  welcomes  Uncle 
Sam  on  the   evening  of  the  31st, 
under  its  hospitable  roof;  I  find 
the   boys    all  grown    into   young 
men ;  Jack  is  a  captain  of  Hussars, 
Tom  is  a  subaltern  in  the  Engi- 
neers, and  Dick  has  just  left  Christ 
Church*    They  are  still  as  fond  as 
ever  of  (Jncle  Sam,   though  they 
occasionally  venture    so  fiur  now- 
a-days,  as  to  offer  an  opinion  ad« 
verse  to  his  on  sporting  matters, 
in  which  his  word  was   formerly 
snpreme.    As  I  descend  to  dinner,  I 
pass  Jack's  room.     Hailed,  by  its 
tenmt.    I  enter,  and  find  him  occu- 
pied, with  care  above  his  years,  in 
the  adjustment  of  his  spotless  white 
necktie,  two  of  which  articles,  crum- 
pled too  much  in  the  operation,  are 
at   present     adorning    the    floor. 
'  Thmk  of  shooting  to-morrow,  Sam  T 
(The   titlo    of  'uncle'    has   been 


dropped  since  Jack  first  stroked  his 
downy  upper  lip,  a  comet)  I  stand 
aghast  Here  is  a  young  man,  full 
of  health  and  vigour,  on  the  evening 
of  the  3i8t  of  August  questioning  a 
fellow-man,  who  has  just  travelled 
some  hundred  miles  and  more  to 
Downcharge  Hall,  with  his  arm 
round  his  gun-case,  as  to  his  inten- 
tion of  shooting  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember. Entertaining  a  fidnt  hope 
that,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  youtn- 
ful  spirits,  he  may  be  chaffing  his 
old  relative,  I  gasp  out  an  afiftrma- 
tive,  and,  obeying  the  summons  of 
the  dinner-bell,  descend  the  stairs. 
There  is  a  large  party  of  guests,  but 
dinner  proceeds  with  but  one  allu- 
sion to  the  morrow,  and  that  ib  from 
Dick,  who  exclaims,  as  he  fingers  the 
delicate  stem  of  his  champagne 
glass,  *By-the-by,  to-morrow  will 
be  the  ist'  The  piece  of  fowl  I 
was  that  moment  in  th«  act  of  swal- 
lowing stuck  in  my  throat;  my  ap- 
petite was  destroyed,  and  I  silently, 
but  sorrowftilly,  resolved  that  for 
the  future  no  prodigy  could  have 
power  to  amaze  me.  Our  guests 
stayed  late,  and  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  mhidftd  of  my  early  rising 
the  next  day,  1  began  to  grow 
fidgetty.  By  twelve  o'clock,  how- 
ever, they  had  all  gone ;  and  having 
despatched  the  ladies  of  the  house 
to  bed,  my  hand  was  aheady  grasp- 
ing my  bed-candle,  when  Tom 
arrested  my  intention,  bidding  me, 
in  a  voice  of  manifest  astonishment 
at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my 
'  early  roost,'  to^come  and  do  a  pipe  or 
two  first  in  Dick's  roouL  Labouring 
under  the  delusion  that  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  was  about  to  be  devoted  to 
arranging  our  sporting  plans,  I 
obeyed,  and  after  two  hours  m  Dick's 
room,  spent  almost  entirely  in  dis- 
cussing the  relative  merits  and  de- 
merits of  certain  ladies  and  horses, 
found  myself  between  the  sheets  at 
last  Awaking  with  a  start,  in  the 
morning,  to  discover  it  is  eight 
o'clock,  I  dress  with  all  possible 
speed,  haunted  the  while  with  ter- 
rible pictures  of  impatient  sports- 
men below  anathematizing  my  tar- 
diness as  they  wait  breakfast  for  me. 
I  hur^  down  stairs,— the  breakfiast- 
room  istenantless.  My  first  impres- 
sion is  that  they  have  been  unable 
z  3 
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to  oTixb  ihair  sporting  aidooTj  and 
have  started  without  me.  Hearing 
a  footstep  on  the  gravel  sweep  with- 
out, I  step  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  confront  a  pretty  dairy- 
maid brinsinginthemilk  and  cream 
for  breakmst 

'  Fine  momin',  sir.* 

'Yes.  Which  way  have  they 
gone— can  you  tell  me  V 

'  Samegait  as  ever, sir.  Joehave 
druv  'em  down  agin  the  fenny  pas- 
ture, arter  milkin'  up  hinder.' 

'Ah I  but  the  gentlemen^  not  the 
cows.' 

'The  gentlemen,  is  it?  Maybe 
if  ye  look  in  their  beds  ye'U  see  'em 
this  time  o'  day.' 

Heaving  a  mighty  sigh,  I  leave 
the  dairymaid,  and  stroll  up  and 
down  the  garden,  listening  with  in- 
creasing impatience  to  the  distant 
call  of  the  partridges  in  the  park. 
Nature  at  Downcharge  Hall  that 
morning  was  at  all  events  beautifully 
still ;  there  was  a  slight  mist,  too, 
gradually  clearing  off  from  the  dis- 
tance, which  betokened  very  surely 
a  broiling  day,  and  made  me  long 
the  more  to  get  our  seven  or  eight 
brace  before  the  mid-day  heat 
should  come  upon  us.  My  longings 
and  reflections,  however,  were  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  a  pitying  butler, 
who  had  brought  me  out  'The 
Times,'  with  the  remark  that '  Mas- 
ter and  the  young  gentlemen  seldom 
has  their  breakfasts  before  ten.' 
This  was  cheerful ;  however,  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  paper,  and 
just  as  I  had  finished  discovering 
who  was  bom,  married,  or  dead,  and 
had  commenced  reading  the  en- 
treaties to  return  to  afflicted  initial 
letters,  &c.  &a,  Dick's  terrier  en- 
tered the  room,  the  forerunner  of 
his  master,  who,  remarking  on  my 
actually  being  an  earlier  bird  than 
himself,  was  followed,  in  the  course 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  by  the 
others. 

'I  suppose  we  shoot  to-day: 
where  shall  we  begin  ?'  asks  Tom. 

'Oh!  we  will  shoot  up  from 
Brinkhill,'  answers  the  Squire. 

'  Brinkhill— two  miles ;  —  must 
have  a  trap,'  says  Jack. 

The  two-mile  walk  used  to  be 
part  of  the  order  of  the  day;  it 
gave  us  a  little  time  for  conversa- 


tion, prohibited  from  its  conduskm 
till  lunch;  it  braced  one  up,  and 
made  one,  in  sporting  phraseology, 
'fit;'  but  now-ardays  a  carriage  is 
necessaiy,  and  the  young  Nimrod 
is  unequal  to  any  &tigne  beyond 
that  which  he  must  necessarily  un- 
deigo  in  pursuit  of  his  game.  How- 
ever, we  are  late,  so  I  cant  object  to 
it;  and,  buming  my  throat  in  my 
hasty  disposal  of  my  second  enp  of 
coffee,  I  rush  upsturs  to  get  ready 
my  tnisty  Westley  Bichards,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  a  muzzle-loader,  yet 
does  not  take  so  long  to  load  as  to 
require  a  man  behind  me  with  a 
second  gun.  Five  minutes,  and 
fully  equipped  I  re-enter  the  break- 
fiist-room,  where  I  am  astonished  to 
find  my '  get-up'  creates  uufeigned 
amazementfe 

'What!  ready  nowl'  says  Tom; 
'  what's  the  use  of  being  in  such  a 
hurry  ? — let's  do  a  pipe  and  a  game 
of  billiards  first' 

'Ah,  by-the-by,'  adds  Dick, 
'  what  time  shall  we  start?  Better 
have  the  trap  at  twelve— quite  early 
enough,  eh?* 

So  Jack  betakes  himself  to  the 
newspaper;  I  am  dragged  off  in 
disgust  to  the  billiard-room;  and 
the  Squire  goes  off  to  show  old 
Jones,  who  is  staying  here,  all  about 
the  gardens,  &a 

How  I  loathed  the  gaid^u  from 
that  moment  !~how  every  shrub 
became  a  bugbear,  every  flower  a 
poisonous  weed,  to  my  jaundiced 
eye,  as  I  mentally  abused  my  host 
for  not  turning  out  everybody 
sooner,  and  doing  things  smarter  1 
My  temper  is  rapidly  vanishing;  I 
have  been  beaten  in  two  games  by 
Tom,  to  whom  I  used  formerly  to 
iJlow  1 5  out  of  50 ;  I  am  smoking  a 
cigar  of  Dick's  (a  bad  one  I  think 
it,  of  course),  when  suddenly  the 
sound  of  wheels  breaks  on  my  oar, 
and  rushing  madly  to  my  room 
again,  I  don  my  shot-belt,  I  pocket 
wads,  powder,  and  caps,  shoulder 
my  gun,  and  in  two  minutes  am 
aeated  in  the  elegit  little  double 
dog-cart,  waiting  in  a  broiling  sun 
for  these  tardy  sportsmen.  I  have 
sat  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  Jack  strolls  out,  and,  in  a 
voice  as  though  nothing  had  or  was 
about  to  happen,  exdamis— 
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'Hallo,  Sam!  are  ycm  ready?    I 
must  go  and  diOBS.'    And  thiis  to  a 
man  who  baa  been  gaitered  since 
half-past  eight    At  haJf-past  twelve 
he  reapp^ured,  dressed  m  magnifi- 
cent apparel,  the  result  of  Poole's 
and  ^derson's  united  efforts,  and 
examining,  to  the  increase  of  my 
impatience,  the  elaborate  locks  of  a 
bnm  new  breech-loader.    Formerly 
we  used  to  take  care  of  that  sort  of 
thing  the  night  before  at  the  latest 
Howerer,  oar  horses  are  good  ones, 
and  Dick,  who  knows  very  well  how 
to  handle  them— about  the  only 
thing  I  can  say  for  him— puts  them 
along  in  v&cj  neat  form  at  a  brisk 
pace  to  BrinkhilL    This  is  all  very 
pleasant ;  and  as  we  near  the  ground 
my  spirits  begin  to  rise  again.    It 
takes  us,  however,  at  least  twenty 
minutes  to  discuss  which  is  tl^ 
most  advantageous  beat— a  matter 
which  used  to  be  settled  as  we  came 
along ;  but  I  am  at  last  on  the  move, 
and  begin  to  forget  the  past  griev- 
ances,   only    hoping    they   won't 
strike  work  too  early.    It  is  the 
same  old  field  in  which  I  so  well 
remember  Jack  making  his  delist 
and  missing  the  rabbit ;  but  I  miss 
the  eager  faces  of  those  days  sadly ; 
it  doesn't  seem  the  same  thing  to 
me;  half  the  pleasure  of  a  thing, 
alter  all,  is  in  enjoying  it  in  com- 
pany;  but  that  half  is  sadly  marred 
if  ite  said  company  are  cool  in 
their  enjoyment     The  dogs,  too, 
are  disgustingly  wild   now.     Old 
Bake  breaks  fence  and  flushes  our 
first  covey  long  out  of  gunshot,  my 
disgust  at  wmch  is  rarther  aug- 
mented by  one  of  the  keepers,  as 
wild  as  the  dog,  breaking  line  and 
starting  a  hare,  as  remote  as  the 
partridges,  by  his  loud  imi)recation8 
after  the  miscreant,  who  is  utterly 
deaf  alike  to  whistle,  threats,  and 
entreaties.    There  is  £eiult  enough 
here ;  but  it  doesn't  lie  entirely  with 
the  keeper ;  it  is  too  evident  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  eye  of  the 
master.    If  the  Squire  grows  indif- 
ferent to  their  proceedings,  he  can 
scarcely  expect  his  dogs  and  keepers 
to  be  what  they  were ;  the  keeper 
^ete  lazy  or  dishonest,  the  dogs' 
training  is  neglected,  and  by-and- 
by  they  become  useless  or  worse 
than  useless,  and  their  services  are 


discarded.  Now  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which 
enhances  the  |>leasure  of  a  day's 
partridge-shootmg,  it  is  to  watch 
a  brace  of  well-trained  pointers 
work  a  field.  Why  is  it  then— for 
obviously  it  is  so— that  the  use  of 
dogs,  and  especially  of  setters  and 
pointers  in  the  field,  is  gradually 
being  discarded? 

But  to  proceed.  As  soon  as  order 
is  tolerablv  restored,  we  advance 
again,  ana  pretty  steadily  beat 
two  or  three  fields,  bagginf^,with  an 
unheard-of  amount  of  missmg,  about 
two  brace  of  birds.  We  are  just 
entering  the  next  field,  when  the 
Brinkhill  tenant  rides  up  and  asks 
us  all  in  to  lunch.  Ye  gods,  what 
a  feast!  Some  years  ago  some  bread 
and  cheese,  and  perhaps  a  oouple  of 
glasses  of  sherry  under  a  hedge  was 
considered  ample  on  these  occasions. 
Now,  however,  I  have  before  me 
an  elegant  repast  of  ham  and 
tongue,  of  fowls  and  lamb,  of 
pies  and  firuit,  of  beer  and  sherry, 
port  and  claret,  such  as  would  have 
shamed  the  epicurean  deities  of 
heathen  mythology  quaffing  ambro- 
sial nectar  on  the  heights  of 
Olympus.  With  a  hopeless  shudder 
I  aeposit  my  gun  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  and  tike  my  seat.  We  break- 
ftsted  at  ten,  but  the  'unwonted' 
exercise  (alas !  it  should  be  so)  has 
given  the  youngsters  an  appetite, 
and  their  tongues  are  tied  for 
ten  minutes,  before  worthy  Mr. 
Shorthorn,  the  tenant,  produces  a 
bottle  of  that  very  fine  old  port '  he 
so  wishes  the  Squire  to  taste.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  state  that 
lunch  lasted  a  good  hour.  Then  his 
pigs  are  inspected,  and  what  with 
the  wine  and  the  waiting,  I  can  well 
foresee  what  will  happen  to  our 
sport :  tongues  will  be  looised ;  misses 
will,  if  possible,  increase ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  partridges  will 
have  little  to  fear  from  us  for  this 
afternoon,  at  all  events.  However, 
we  do  manage  at  last  to  get  away  by 
about  half-past  three  or  four  o*clock, 
and  commence  beating  a  very  pro- 
mising piece  of  stubble.  I  have 
Tust  digged  a  hare,  and  the  dogs 
have  been  reduced,  by  dint  of  much 
rating,  into  a  state  of  downcharge 
whilst  I  load,  when  something  is 
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heard  galloping  behind  us,  and 
JDick,  who  had  stayed  behind,  as  we 
thought,  to  fill  his  powder-flask, 
appears  in  the  field  trying  the  paces 
of  the  tenant's  young  one.  Away 
he  goes  straight  over  the  beat, 
flushing  birds  here  and  hares  there, 
over  the  low  fence  at  the  end,  round 
the  next  field,  and  finally  returning 
right  in  the  way  of  a  shot  1  miglit 
have  had  at  a  landrail.  I  dou  t 
swear,  because  I  don't  approve 
thereof,  and,  moreover,  am  moderate 
in  my  temper;  but  this  is  indeed 
trying,  and,  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  fellow  doesn't  appear  in  the 
least  bit  ashamed  of  himself,  but 
quietly  dismounts,  feels  the  legs  of 
the  oolt  carefully  down,  and,  refusing 
to  take  his  gun  from  the  keepers, 
remarks  that  he  is  tired  of  missing, 
and  (to  my  joy)  shall  go  home.  A 
prndent  resolve,  as  he  had  fired  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  shots  without 
touching  a  feather,  as  it  seemed  to 
my  heated  imagination;  but  the 
keeper,  with  a  presence  the  late 
Due  de  Momy  might  have  envied, 
urges  him '  not  to  give  over  yet ;  he 
might  'ave  a  haccident  and  hit 
summni*  Laughter  is  irresistible, 
but  Dick's  ardour  is  not  equal  to 
trusting  to  this  remote  contingency, 
so  he  wends  his  way  homewards, 
for  a  wonder,  on  his  own  legs.  The 
rest  of  us  proceed  again,  but  the 
shooting  is,  if  possible,  worse  than 
Iwfore  lunch ;  and  as  we  enter  the 
park  again  I  ask,  in  a  dejected  tone,  of 
the  heed-keeper, '  What  is  the  bag  ?' 


'  Seven  brace,  three  hares,  and  one 
rabbit.'  I  turn  away  with  a  sigh, 
and  mentally  resolve  to  remove  from 
my  head,  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  on  my  return,  the  hairs, 
the  many  hairs,  that  mxxfit  have 
turned  grey  during  that  terrible 
day ;  and  I  join  the  rest  to  reseek  the 
ball,  a  sadder  and  a  sulkier  man. 
We  enter  the  billiard-room  at  six,  to 
find  Dick  engaged  in  a  game  of 
billiards  with  his  pretty  cousin, 
Lucy  Hazard— the  dog  1  but  feeling 
that  he  deserves  nothing  at  oar 
hands,  we  break  the  We-a-tete  and 
summon  the  other  ladies  for  a  pooL 
Lucy  has  been  chafing  Master  Dick 
about '  being  such  a  muflf  as  to  return 
so  soon.*  Quite  right — an  uncom- 
monly nice  girl  is  Miss  Lucy,  and 
with  50,000^.  of  her  own,  too,  they 
say.  If  I  was  ten  years  younger, 
I  think  I  would  marry  her  (I  am 
far  too  vain  to  doubt  her  consent), 
and  get  some  shooting  of  my 
own,  —  some  shooting,  sir,  con- 
ducted on  my  own  principles :  I 
don't  care  much  for  the  Downchargo 
Hall  style  of  doing  business.  '  C'est 
magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre,'  remarked  a  French  general, 
as  he  levelled  his  glass  at  our  light 
squadrons  charging  through  the 
bloody  vale  of  Balaklava.  'C'est 
luxurieui,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  le  sport,' 
remarks  the  writer  of  tiiis  grumble 
as  he  levels  his  pen  at  the  sportsmen 
of  Downcharge  Hall  and  all  who 
may  resemble  them. 
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TTEI  mxhi  pneteritam  iempus! 
XI  That  is,  the  past  time  when 
New  Fishery  Laws  did  not  forbid, 
and  we  voang  sportsmen  might 
eombat  the  mhnon  in  his  own 
element,  aimed,  like  the  Betiarins, 
with  a  trident,  bat  nnlike  him, 
withont  a  net.  Ill-omened  word! 
is  it  not  to  thee  that  the  in- 
terdict is  owing?  blockading  the 
month  of  every  lirer  with  thy 
cowardly  meshes,  only  withdrawn 
for  the  barest  minimnm  of  hoars 
oat  oi  the  twenfy-fonr  to  give  free 
passage  to  the  home-sick  fish  and 
losiy  grilse  to  reseek  the  dear  old 
pools  of  his  birth.  For  the  grace 
now  extended,  and  the  check  pat 
apon  the  rapaoioas  sappliers  of 
Billingsgate  and  Leadenhall,  we 
shall  ever  be  gratefol  to  the  com- 
misnoners,  even  thongh  the  same 
powers  that  have  removed  the  stake- 
nets  have  prohibited  the  ose  of  the 
spear,  whose  operation,  as  nnmbered 
amongst  the  things  past,  we  par- 
pose  to  record. 

And  first,  for  the  science  of  the 
sport  SalmonH9pearing,  as  we  nsed 
to  perform  it,  was  of  two  kinds. 
First,  that  by  day ;  second,  that  by 
night  For  the  first,  we  choose 
that  day  when  the  more  noble  art 
of  the  rod  and  fly  woald  be  ex- 
ercised in  vain,  a  clear  snnny  day 
with  as  little  ripple  as  possible,  and 
the  water  low,  the  field  of  operation 
being  generally  the  apper  pools,  or, 
in  preference,  the  larger  'bam/ or 
monntain-stream  whence  the  river 
took  its  soorce. 

The  implements,  a  spear,  or  rather 
mm  trident  of  three  prongs,  barbed 
like  a  fish-hook,  the  prongs  being 
abont  two  inches  apart,  witi^  a  shaft 
aboat  ten  feet  in  length;  two  or 
three  long  poles,  whose  oses  will  be 
seen  presently,  and  either  a  'gafif,' 
or  a  landing-net  The  essentials,  a 
hawk-like  keenness  of  eye  sharpcoMd 
by  long  practice,  a  goat-like  agility 
amongst  rooks  and  stones,  and  a 
philosophical  indifference  to  all  snch 
minor  discomforts  as  a  complete 
wetting,  and  a  frequent  fall  or 
bnuse.  The  night-work  differed  in 
the  change  of  locality,  the  &vounte 


spot  being  the  long  shallow '  reach' 
at  the  river's  month,  and  in  the 
snbstitation  of  fir-torches  for  the 
poles  of  the  day's  programme.  Thns 
mneh  for  the  natoxe  of  the  sport; 
for  a  description  of  it  let  the  reader 
lend  a  kindly  ear  while  we  snppose 
the  scene  by  the  backs  of  the  river 
Arkail,  in  the  Northern  Highlands 
of  Scotland  (a  name  which,  by  the 
way,  he  will  in  vain  try  to  establish 
in  the  best  of  edncational  atlases  or 
toorists'  gaides^. 

'What  a  baking  day!  No  ose 
taking  oat  the  dogs,  there's  not  a 
breath  of  scent  aJong  the  whole 
hill-side,  and  one  might  as  well  try 
to  fish  in  a  tab  as  throw  a  line  over 
the  looking-glass  like  pools  to-day. 
Whaf  s  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
Frank?  I  think  I  shaU  take  a  walk 
np  to  the  top  of  Ben  Voil  and  "  spy" 
if  there  are  any  deer  lying  near  we 
gronnd.' 

'  I  don't  think  yon  can  do  better. 
We  have  already  planned  a  foray 
with  the  spear  in  the  Upper  Pools, 
bat  yoa  don't  care  abont  that  sort 
of  work,  so  good  lack  to  yoa,  and 
adiea  fbr  the  present;  I  snppose 
yoa'll  take  Staart  with  yon?' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  cheery  voice 
ontside  had  sammoned  Frank,  warn- 
ing him  that  his  set  were  waiting; 
80,  with  a  parting  remembrance 
from  Charles  Marston,  the  eldest  of 
onr  party,  and  the  tadUy-ocknow- 
ledged  head,  to ' mind  and  "crimp  " 
yoar  fish  directly  yoa  get  him  oat 
of  the  water,'  Frank  Gordon  has- 
tened to  the  gravelled  sqnare  in 
front  of  the  lodge,  and  foand  Im 
brother  amongst  a  gronp  of  keepera 
and  '  gillies,'  who,  by  the  arms  th^ 
bore,  gave  snffident  evidence  of 
their  intended  ooenpation.  Witk 
the  exception  of  a  '  forester,'  Hagh 
Boss,  who,  by  virtaeof  his  position^ 
and  his  long  Gaelic  descent,  per- 
severed in  the  traditions  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  robed  his  limbs  in  a 
kilt  of  home-spnn  tartan,  the  rest  of 
the  sportsmen  were  clad  in  knicker- 
bockers, master  and  man  alike. 
And  now  they  were  off,  and  making 
down  the '  brae'  with  the  long  drop- 
ping action  which  marks  t^  prao- 
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ileal  mountaineer,  being  greeted  as 
they  pawned  the  kennefi  by  the 
most  dismal  howling  from  the  dogs, 
who  evidently  did  not  comprehend 
that  spears  were  not  guns,  and  that 
there  were  occasions,  such  as  sahuon- 
spearing,  on  which  their  services 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  who 
further  interpreted  the  volley  of 
mingled  Gaelic  and  Sassenach  ejacu- 
lations hurled  at  them  as  a  com- 
mand to  increase  their  note  from 
•forte'  to  'fortissimo,'  a  proceeding 
accordingly  executed  with  the  most 
painful  exactness  which  the  canine 
intellect  could  suggest 

A  short  half-hour's  walk,  and  the 
hollow  moaning  of  a  waterfall  told 
of  the  journey's  end.  Brushing 
through  a  small  birch  wood  that 
clothed  the  high  buiks  of  the 
stream,  our  party  stood  on  the  edge 
of  a  sheer  rock  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and,  looking  down  on  the 
scene  of  their  intended  operations, 
assigned  to  each  their  post  and  duty. 
A  long,  narrow,  black  pool,  shallow- 
ing towards  the  tail  into  a  rushing 
stream,  dashing  madly  against  the 
boulders  scattered  at  random  in  its 
course;  the  rocks  rising  steep  and 
bare  on  either  side,  but  fringed  on 
their  summits  with  the  drooping 
birch-trees  and  overhanging  heather 
nestling  round  the  delicate  little 
ferns  and  rock  plante  that  peeped 
timidly  out  here  and  there;  and 
away  at  the  head  of  the  pool,  the 
finishing  charm  of  the  lovely  spot, 
the  tumbling  waterfall,  which  ever 
filled  the  air  with  its  clamorous 
voice,  and  beat  the  red  waters  below 
into  a  mad  whirl  of  eddies  and  bub- 
bles and  leaping  foam.  Truly,  as 
sweet  a  picture  as  Nature  ever 
limned,  which,  had  it  been  a  few 
degrees  &rther  south,  might  have 
been  an  unfaihng  trap  for  excur- 
sionists to  expend  their  savings  on 
a ' pack'  in  a  covered  carriage,  and 
a  cheap  lide  uninsured,  or  might 
have  hiad  its  heath-covered  banks 
dotted  with  pic-nic  parties,  and  its 
waters  sweetened  with  the  chicken 
bones  so  deftly  thrown  by  the  play- 
ful Miss  Holiday ;  but  being,  alas, 
poor  Monar  I  only  one  of  many  such 
scenes  in  the  bosom  of  the  highland 
hills,  aU  inaoessible  by  st^tm  or 
jaunting  car,  it  must  e'en  remain 


unknown,  save  to  the  privileged  few, 
who  now  looked  at  it  with  the  less 
noble  view  of  how  they  might  draw 
a  fish  from  its  black  depths. 

'Ah,  wunna  ye  look  at  him? 
Hech,  doon  he  comes;  ye  maun 
e'en  try  again,  my  bonny  mon.' 

This  address  was  called  forth 
from  honest  Sandy  MscgtegoT,  one 
of  the  gilUes  of  the  party,  by  the 
sight  of  a  salmon  leaping  at  the 
falls,  but  who,  having  fieuled  to  clear 
them,  hit  with  a  heavy  whack 
against  the  rock,  and,  with  a  vain 
wriggle  and  struggle,  fell  back  into 
the  pool  beneath. 

'  You  may  see  more  of  him  yet, 
Sandy,'  said  Alick  Grordon,  the  elder 
of  the  brothers,  *  if  meanwhile  you 
will  try  and  get  me  a  little  gravel' 

A  few  minutes,  and  Sandy  re- 
turned bringing  his  cap  full  of  sand 
and  small  stones,  which  Alick 
taking,  threw  in  handfols  down  the 
pool,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
The  result  of  this  mysterious  pro- 
ceeding, being  closely  watohed  by 
the  group,  was  announced  by  a 
general  murmiu:  of  satisfioction,  as, 
almost  straight  beneath  them,  a 
strmg  of  bubbles  rose  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  stream,  and  floated  idly  away. 
(For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
never  seen  this  piece  of  fishing- 
craft,  we  may  explain  that,  as  a  fish 
is  lying  at  the  bottom  with  his  head 
up  stream,  allowing  the  water  to 
run  into  his  mouth  and  out  through 
his  gills — his  mode  of  breathing- 
some  of  the  gravel  as  it  sinks  down 
enters  his  mouth,  and,  as  the  fish 
ejects  it,  he  sends  up  a  few  bubbles, 
which  mark  the  spot  he  is  lying 
in.) 

'  Is  thatyour  friend,  Sandy  ?'  cri^ 
Alick,  on  seeing  the  success  of  his 
device.  '  You  ought  to  know  him 
if  you  saw  him  again,  so  come  along 
down  here  with  me.' 

Away  went  the  speaker  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  pool,  where  by 
scrambling  and  swinging,  he  ma- 
naged to  let  himself  down  ibe  rook, 
and  plunged  knee-deep  into  the 
rapids.  Closely  followed  by  Sandy, 
he  made  lus  way  towards  the  deq> 
water,  keeping  dose  beneath  the 
high  bank,  where  he  knew  that, 
at  about  the  depth  of  bis  wust,  a 
smallledge  ran  along  the  rock  which 
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wonld  afford  him  a  footing.  Qnietly 
and  carefally  he  arriyed  at  tiie  spot 
where  the  bubbles  had  been  seen  to 
rise,  and  telling  Sandy  to  hold  him 
ronnd  the  ivaist,  as  he  stood  beside 
him  on  their  piecarions  footing,  he 
took  off  his  cap,  and  holding  it  over 
the  water  so  as  to  throw  a  shade  in 
which  the  smallest  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  were  visible  to 
his  practised  eye,  he  bent  down,  and 
began  a  long  and  wary  search.  One 
nnaccnstomed  to  the  work  might 
have  looked  till  m'ghtflEdl  without 
seeing  more  than  the  changing 
lights  and  shadows  playing  over  the 
deep-snnk  stones;  bat  Alick's  ex- 
perience soon  showed  him  a  long 
black  object.  Ilk  a  shade,  lying  close 
by  the  rock,  and  in  about  nine  feet 
of  water.  Having  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  exact  position  of  his  trea- 
sure-trove, he  shouted  a  warning 
to  the  group  above,  aiul  told  Sandy 
to  take  a  look. 

'  Ah,  the  big  blackguard!'  whis- 
pered the  gillie,  as  he  lifted  his 
dripping  finoe  after  his  subaqueous 
search ;  '  have  a  care,  Mkter  Alick, 
and  give  him  the  point  well  over 
the  Luther.' 

'Hold  me  up  tight  then, Sandy, 
and  give  a  shade  with  your  cap  as 
I  tell  you.  That's  right;  no,  a 
little  further  out— now  then,  steady !' 
«  Ab  he  spoke,  Gordon  was  slowly 
letting  dovm  the  spear  a  little  behind 
the  salmon,  till,  wh^i  it  was  about  a 
foot  above  the  fish,  he  paused,  and 
braced  himself  for  the  stroke,  his 
left  hand  grasping  the  spear  about 
halfway  down,  to  guide  the  aim, 
and  tho  right  hand  holding  it  near 
the  top  to  give  the  blow,  while  his 
&ce  was  nearly  buried  in  the  water, 
as  he  kept  his  eye  on  his  prey. 

'Furaer  out  yet  with  the  cap, 
Sandy.    Now,  hold  on  1' 

Down  shot  the  spear :  for  one  in« 
stant  the  shaft  shook  violently  as 
the  struck  salmon  struggled  beneath 
the  weight  which  was  pinning  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  next,  with 
a  loud  splash  and  flurry,  the  strong 
fish  bore  to  the  surfAoe,  and  shaking 
himself  off  the  barbs,  dragged  Gor- 
don, still  holding  on  to  t^  spear, 
headlong  into  the  pool. 

A  loud  shout  from  the  watchers 
on  the  top  of  the  precipice  greeted 


this  'coup,'  and  on  the  gillie  who 
had  been  posted  near  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  announcing  that  'the 
fish  had  ne'er  come  his  way,'  all 
those  who  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  mere  passive  spectators,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  down  the 
rocks,  to  take  their  part  in  the 
ooming  struggle. 

With  a  few  strokes,  Alick  gained 
the  fihallows  at  the  tail  of  the  pool, 
and  as  the  stream  divided  into  two 
chief  courses,  himself  commanded 
one  with  his  spear,  and  deputed  the 
other  to  Hugh  Boss.  Meanwhile, 
Frank  was  directing  the  gillies  who 
were  'i)oking'  the  &11  and  deep 
water  with  the  long  poles  we  men- 
tioned, a  proceeding  intended  to 
drive  any  Mi  that  might  be  lying 
about  there  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  pool,  where  they  would  meet 
the  spearmen,  or  else  to  take  rofnge 
behind  the  big  rocks  and  boulders 
where  they  might  be  discovered 
afterwards.  All  was  noise  and 
eagerness,  save  with  the  two  spear- 
men, who,  silent  as  statues,  were 
keenly  watohinjp^  the  few  yaords  of 
clear  water  in  front  of  them,  ready 
to  spring  into  life  the  moment  they 
detected  the  approach  of  a  fish. 
And  as  Hugh  Boss  looked,  a  black 
shadow  of  a  sudden  swept  down 
with  the  current  before  him,  and  as 
he  moved  a  step  to  meet  it,  whisked 
away,  and  shot  past  him  with  the 
arrow-like  speed  which  a  salmon, 
better  than  anv  fish  that  swims, 
can  command ;  but  the  active  High- 
lander was  a  mateh  for  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  dexterity  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  gave  a  back- 
ward spring,  and  struck  sharp  down 
with  his  spear  a  good  two  feet  in 
front  of  his  mark ;  and  as  he  held 
the  struggling  fish  down  by  bearing 
with  his  whole  weight  on  his  weapon, 
the  shaking  shaft  told  of  the  good 
quarry  he  had  secured.  With  a 
wild  i^outof  triumph,  Alick  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  throwing  himself 
down  in  the  water,  seized  the  salmon 
under  the  gills,  and  quickly  bore 
him  to  land,  where  Harston's  in- 
junction was  acted  upon,  and  the 
crimping-knife  brought  into  play. 

'  Ye  took  a  good  shot,  too,  Mnter 
Alick,'  said  Hugh  Boss,  looking  at 
the  wound  behind  the  head  which 
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Gordon  had  given;  'bnt  he  was  a 
clean-run  fish,  and  as  full  of  life  as 
a  stag  in  August ;  and  I'm  thinking 
he  -mUl  not  have  joost  right  justioe 
at  fifteen  pounds  weight' 

'  rd  be  sorry  to  carry  him  at  that 
weight,  Hugh/  answered  his  master. 
'  But  all  the  merit  belongs  to  you, 
for  little  should  we  ever  have  seen 
of  him  again  but  for  that  flying  shot 
of  youn.  However,  there  he  is,  and 
a  beautifully-shaped  fish  too ;  so  tie 
him  up,  and  let's  carry  him  off  to 
the  house,  where  you'll  get  glory 
eno!:^h  from  both  Mr.  Marston  and 
the  cook.    Ck>me  along,  Frank.' 

So  saying,  Alick  marched  away, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  part^. 
On  arriving  at  the  lodge,  they  found 
that  Marston  had  not  yet  returned, 
so  it  being  yet  early  in  the  day,  they 
debated  as  to  the  best  method  of 
employing  the  time  yet  left  them; 
and  as  the  bright  still  weather  effec- 
tually negatived  all  propositions  of 
going  after  grouse  or  taking  a  cast 
with  the  fly  in  any  of  the  Upper 
Pools,  the  suggestion  of  Hugh  Boss, 
who  had  become  unusually  keen 
after  his  triumph  of  the  morning,  to 
rest  till  the  evening  and  then  make 
a  night  of  it  with  the  spear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ArkaU,  was  una- 
nimously adopted.  There  was  a  good 
thirteen  miles'  walk  over  the  hill 
between  the  lodge  and  the  intended 
scene  of  the  night's  operation,  but 
our  hardy  young  sportsmen  re- 
garded that  only  so  &r  as  to  order 
tiiieir  dinner  at  an  earlier  hoar  than 
usual,  so  as  to  start  in  time  in  the 
evening,  and  employed  the  inter- 
vening time  in  tying  up  bundles  of 
fixHspUnters  to  miake  torches,  and  in 
providing  themselves  with  dry  suits 
of  clothing,  after  the  wetting  they 
had  just  received. 

Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  they 
were  ready  to  start,  and  having  left 
a  note  for  Marston,  who  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  hill,  they  set  out, 
following  Hugh  Boss  in  single  file, 
as  he  led  the  way  over  the  darken- 
ing moor.  All  were  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  to  come  to  much 
grief  over  the  broken  ground,  be- 
yond an  occasional  stumble  or 
sudden  &11  as  the  foot  slipped  into 
an  unseen  hole  in  the  moss ;  and 
before  long  the  autumn  moon  rose 


fall  and  bright  to  lifi^t  their  way, 
prcmiising  an  idle  time  of  it  to  the 
torches,  which  some  <^  the  gillies 
bore  patiently  on. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock  when 
the  sportsmen  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arkail,  looking  happily  across 
the  broad  river,  which  flowed  mu- 
sically over  its  shallow  bed,  showing 
almost  clearer  in  the  silver  radiance 
of  the  moon  than  in  the  dazzling 
splendour  which  lit  it  up  during 
the  day;  but  across  on  the  opposite 
bank  the  trees  which  fringed  its 
sides  stood  out  black  and  heavy  as 
a  wall  of  rock. 

*What  a  glorious  night  T  ex- 
claimed Alick,  as  the  scene  ^it^ 
burst  upon  him.  'Look,  Frank, 
away  over  there  where  the  river 
runs  into  the  Firth;  that  bit  of  it 
you  see  by  the  forthest  comer 
gleams  like  a  sheet  of  pure  silver, 
and  the  Inch-na-ooul  hills  look  as  if 
they  were  touched  with  hoaiy&osi 
Isn't  it  pretty?  and  what  a  night 
for  us !  Come  on,  Hugh  and  Sandy 
there,  lefs  be  getting  to  work,  bat 
wann  the  cocoes  of  your  heart  first 
with  a  drop  of  whisky.  Here,  tcy 
my  flask,  Hugh.  That's  righir-the 
same  to  you,  thanks,  and  good 
luck  to  us  both,'  as  the  forester 
drank  his  young  master's  health; 
'  and  I  thinklshall  stay  about  here 
with  Mr.  Frank,  if  you  will  go  a 
little  lower  down  and  post  the  toys, 
and  tell  them  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out and  mind  and  "hoUow"  in 
time ;  and  I  say,  Donald  there,  don't 
you  be  giving  us  any  stones  for  fish 
to-night,  you  rascal.'  (This  was  in 
reference  to  a  false  alann  raised  on 
a  previous  ooeasion  by  the  unhappy 
Donald,  who  had  mistaken  the  ripple 
caused  by  a  stone  lying  in  the  way 
of  the  stream  for  the  wake  made  by 
a  travelling  salmon,  and  had  given 
notice  accordingly :  and  while  here 
we  may  explain  that  the  modus  ow' 
randi  in  salmon-spearing  by  night, 
is  to  post  watchers  dovm  the  bank 
at  regular  intervals,  who  on  seeing 
the  wake  of  a  fish  going  steadily  up 
stream— and  remember  that  sahnmi 
only  travel  or  run  up  a  river  at 
night— shout  to  the'spear-men  above 
to  give  notice,  who  being  put  on  the 
alert,  wait  till  they  also  see  the  little 
wave  which  marks  their  prey,  and 
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then  walk  into  the  river  to  meet 
it) 

Away  went  Hngh  and  his  subor- 
dinatee,  leaving  the  brothers  to 
choose  their  own  positions ;  and  as 
Alick  walked  off  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  crossing  tiie  river  and 
taking  one  of  the  ^lies  with  him  to 
command  the  opposite  side,  Frank 
remained  alone  gazing  at  the  ran- 
ning  stream  before  him,  and  taking 
stock  of  all  the  ripples  and  eddies 
caused  by  the  larger  stones  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  so  that  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  when  instantly  ex- 
pecting the  salmon  of  which  notice 
might  have  been  given,  he  might 
not  fiall  into  Donald's  error,  and 
confound  the  inanimate  wiib.  the 
living  agent  The  witching  stillness 
of  the'night,  broken  only  by  the  mo- 
notonous gurgling  of  the  running 
waters  and  the  soft  whispering  of 
the  trees,  before  long  lulled  the 
young  watcher  into  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness, in  which  he  sat  with 
open  eyes  staring  forward  into  the 
space  before  him,  with  a  dim  re- 
membrance that  he  was  looking  out 
for  salmon,  and  that  the  white  flood 
beneath  him  was  a  river  and  the 
appointed  subject  of  his  closest  ob- 
servation; but  a  whole  shoal  of 
salmon  might  have  passed  and 
dubbed  him  wisest  of  men  for  the 
blissful  ignorance  he  would  have 
manifested  of  their  presence,  had 
not  a  sudden  shout  of  'Mark!* 
roused  him  from  his  somnolence  and 
recalled  his  wits  to  full  life  and 
activity.  With  ear  and  eye  pain- 
fully alert,  he  heard  the  shout  taken 
up  by  the  next  gillie,  and  the  sound 
of  his  feet  over  tiie  gravel  as  he  ran 
along  the  river's  side  to  keep  his 
prey  in  view,  then  the  noise  of  some 
one  cautiously  wading  out  in  the 
water,  a  sudden  rush  and  splashing, 
and  the  next  minute  a  clamour  of 
voices,  amongst  which  he  could  dis- 
cern that  of  Hugh  Ross  calling  for 
a  light,  and  as  he  looked  far  down 
the  stream  he  saw  a  torch  coming 
down  the  bank  and  borne  into  the 
river,  and  the  flare  of  the  smoking 
pine-wood  showed  him  a  dark  group 
standing  in  the  water,  and  for  one 
moment  he  flEmcied  he  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  fish  being  lifted  out,  and  then 
as  the  group  retreated  to  the  bank 


he  again  distingoished  Hugh's  vdce 
good-humouredly  depreciating  his 
own  prowess,  by  proclaiming  the 
unimportance  of  his  capture,  which 
was  'joost  a  sma'  gnlse,  and  no 
worth  the  mentioning,  and  it  were 
not  for  makin'  up  the  number.' 

The  commotion  created  by  this 
incident  had  barely  subsided,  when 
again  a  shar^  cry  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  another  fish,  and  agam 
Frank  heard  the  warning  taken  up 
by  one  watcher  after  another,  when 
as  he  stayed  expecting  each  instant 
to  hear  Hugh  anticipate  him  in  the 
encounter,  his  eye  caught  a  moving 
ripple  in  ibe  water,  a  small  advanc- 
ing wave  tailing  into  a  broad  wake« 
and  with  a  wild  feeling  of  excite- 
ment he  dropped  into  the  river  and 
waded  carefully  in  to  meet  it:  he 
was  yet  six  or  seven  yards  above  it, 
as  he  stood  nervously  grasping  his 
spear,  and  stiU  he  stood  motionless 
as  a  statue,  till  the  wave  washed  up 
close  beside  him,  when  sharp  and 
sudden  he  launched  out  his  spear — 
swish ! — and  the  iron  rattled  on  the 

Sebbles  in  the  river,  as  the  salmon 
ived  down  beneath  the  blow  which 
had  grazed  its  back,  and  shot  away 
up  the  stream. 

'  Alick,  Alick,  come  here,  I'm  sure 
I  struck  it !'  shouted  the  eager  boy, 
as  he  rushed  headlong  after  his  prey, 
ever  and  anon  tripping  over  a  stone 
and  falling  with  a  loud  splash  into 
the  shallow  water,  which  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkail  was  rarely  more  than  three 
feet  deep ;  but  though  he  every  now 
and  then  fancied  he  saw  the  salmon's 
wake  still  bearing  on  before  him,  he 
ran  to  little  purpose  but  to  cover  him- 
self with  wounds  and  bruises  from 
head  to  foot,  and  was  on  the  very 
point  of  giving^  up  his  fruitless  chase, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  when  a  cry 
from  his  brother,  sounding  ahead  of 
him,  urged  him  on,  and  as  he  turned 
a  comer  round  which  the  river 
swept  in  a  sharp  curve,  he  came 
upon  Alick  standing  near  the  bank 
and  pinning  something  down  with 
his  spear  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  'Go  down  and  get  him 
under  the  gills,  old  boy,'  was  his 
brother's  greeting,  as  Frank  stum- 
bled breathlessly  up ;  '  he's  a  regu- 
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lar  monster,  and  will  take  you  all 
you  know  to  carry  him  in,  but  I 
think  he's  your  friend,  and  ho  will 
count  as  yours,  if  we  find  your  mark 
on  him.  "First  spear"  always 
coxmted  in  the  Sunderbunds'  (a 
precedence  advanced  by  the  speaker 
from  his  reminiscences  of  pig-stick- 
ing in  Lower  Bengal). 

'There  it  is  then,  Alick,*  said 
Frank  as  he  laid  the  fish  down  on 
the  river's  bank  and  pointed  to  a 
jagged  cut  a  little  behind  the  dorsal 
fin.  'I  did  not  allow  enough  in 
front,  and  should  never  have  seen 
him  again  but  for  you ;  but  isn't  he 
a  thick  fellow,  and  I  can  answer  for 
his  weight  already.  I  shouldn't 
care  about  carrying  him  to  the 
lodge,  I  know;  but  I  suppose  we 
had  better  take  him  back  to  the 
others,  so  we  may  tie  him  up,  if 


you  have  a  bit  of  string  with  you. 
Thanks, — that  will  do  capitally.' 

Reader,  I  hope  we  have  not  feiletl 
by  this  time  to  give  you  an  insicrht 
into  the  mysteries  of  a  sport  which 
though  now  defended  by  stringent 
penalties,  was  no  unworthy  one  in 
its  time,  requiring,  as  it  did,. the 
utmost  dexterity,  training,  and  en- 
durance: three  objects  which  in 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  elevate 
any  pursuit  which  can  promote 
them,  and  which  the  majority  of  us 
have  but  lately  sought  to  acquire 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land or  the  hills  of  Scotland ;  and 
which  in  a  lesser  way  the  gentler 
sex  too  have  been  patronizing  by 
walking,  riding,  sailing,  or  other- 
wise recruiting  with  fresh  country 
air  after  the  fatigues  of  our  past 
London  season. 
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THE  Earl  of  0 was  walking 
with  impatient  strides,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  his  elegantly- 
furnished  library.  It  was  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Earl  was 
then  a  very  diffiarent-looking  being 
from  the  grey,  wrinkled,  careworn, 
slightly  tottenngold  gentleman  that 
we  see  him  now.  HIb  brow  at  that 
time  was  as  smooth  as  the  untrodden 
saiMl  npon  a  calm  sea-beach.  Old 
Time  and  the  still  heayier  tcamp- 
ling  Care  hare  marked  it  since  with 
many  an  ugly  footprint;  but  at 
the  period  when  our  Btdrj  opens 
his  handsome  forehead  was  all  clear 
andsmooth.  At  least  it  would haye 
been  so^  but  for  a  slight  frown 
which  seoned  habitual  to  him— a 
haughty  frown,  which  looked  as  if 
the  earl's  coronet  were  a  veritable 
circlet  of  heayy  metal,  which  he 
always  wore,  and  the  weight  of 
which  pressed  down  his  handsome 
brows.  Nor  is  this  explanation  of 
his  frowning  purely  fanciful.  Men- 
tally, the  earl  did  wear  his  coronet 
continufldly.  Neyer,  on  any  known 
occasion,  did  his  lordship  for  one 
moment  lay  aside  his  dignity ;  neyer 
did  he  forget  for  one  orief  instant 
that  he  was  an  earl.  Not  even 
now,  when  other  thoughts  of  what 
he  was,  and  what  he  was  so  soon  to 
be  besides  an  earl,  forced  him  to 
walk  impatiently  about  his  room  as 
we  haye  introduced  him — stopping 
from  time  to  time  for  a  moment  in 
anxious  suspense,  and  then  renew- 
ing his  monotonous  perambulations. 

He  heard  a  footstep  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  his  heart  beat  fiercely,  as 
he  turned  round  to  face  the  door. 
He  did  not  moye  a  9tep  to  open  it — 
all  eager  though  he  was ;  that  was 
the  office  of  a  lacquey.  But  he  cried 
hurriedly,  '  Gome  in,'  in  answer  to 
the  first  gentle  tap  at  the  library 
door,  and  before  it  was  half  opened, 
he  inquired  breathlessly — 

'  Well— well— what  is  it? 

It  was  but  a  seryant  Imnging 
candles ;  for  the  shadows  of  eyening 
bad  closed  oyer  the  earl  while  he 


had  been  thus  shut  up  alone  with 
his  anxiety. 

He  chid  the  man  angrily  for  com- 
ing without  being  called;  bade  him 
iaJse  the  lights  away,  and  then  im- 
mediately recalled  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  leaye  them.  Then  he  sat 
down,  and  took  a  book,  but  tried 
in  yain  to  read:  he  threw  the 
volume  contemptuously  away.  His 
foyourite  dog,  a  great  black  onrly- 
haired,  bright-eyed  retriever,  with 
a  face  of  almost  human  intellimice, 
tried  to  attract  his  attention.  Bruin 
was  a  privileged  animal,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  into  any  room  of 
the  house.  But  even  Bruin's  great 
black  head  pxished  between  his 
lordship's  hands  for  the  accustomed 
caress,  was  thrust  aside;  and  the 
earl  once  more  commenoed  walking 
up  and  down  the  room.  And  now 
to  the  imaginary  weight  of  the  co- 
ronet upon  his  lordly  brow  there 
seemed  added  a  new  pressure, 
growing  every  moment  heavier,  and 
deepening  the  frown  upon  his  other- 
wise smooth  forehead. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  earl 
was  unquiet  This  night  a  crisis 
in  his  life— nay,  in  what  he  prized 
more  highly  than  his  life,  the  fature 
of  his  house  and  name,  was  m(nnen- 
tarily  expected. 

For  in  another  ro(»n  of  that 
splendid  country  numsion,  a  woman 
— ay,  all  countess  though  she  was, 
a  woman  still,  with  all  a  woman's 
liability  to  suffering  and  danger — 
was  about  to  add  another  unit  to  the 
vast  sum  of  human  existence. 

Another  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  this  time  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  some  hours  in  attendance,  en- 
tered the  library  and  announced  to 
his  lordship  that  he  was  a  fiither. 

'  Well, and  the  child?'  (The  earl's 
first  thought  was  not  for  his  wife,  it 
seemed.)  '  The  child,  doctor  ?' 

'A  daughter  1' 

The  pressure  of  the  coronet  must 
have  suddenly  become  intensely 
heavy,  for  the  brows  contracted 
fearfolly.  Was  it  that  having  been 
disappointed  in  an  heir  to  share  in 
some  degree  the  labour  of  support- 
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ing  the  oppiessiTe  bnzdea,  the 
weight  fell  more  heorily  than  ever 
upon  that  brow — or  what  ? 

But  he  was  still  an  earl.  It 
would  not  do  for  a  mere  doctor — 
great  man  in  his  own  way  though 
he  was—to  see  his  lordship's  emo- 
tion. He  hastily  filled  up  a  cheque, 
which  had  been  lying  ready  on  the 
table  for  some  hours  (his  hand 
shook  terribly  while  he  wrote),  and 
pieaenting  tba  cheque  to  the  doctor, 
said  coldly,  '  I  thank  you,  sir;  good 
evening/ 

The  earl  was  not  a  mean  man; 
nor  was  he  in  any  way  wanting  in 
the  power  of  close  logical  reasoning. 
He  kneWi  of  course,  that  neither  ihe 
doctor,  nor  any  human  being,  was 
answerable  for  his  disappointment 
Tet  none  the  less  certam  is  it  that 
the  cheque  he  now  handed  him  for 
his  fee  was  for  a  very  much  smaller 
sum  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  ann9unced  the  advent  of  a  son 
end  heir. 

The  doctor  thanked  his  lordship 
for  the  cheque;  but  added,  '  I  shall 
not  leave  just  yet,  my  lord,  for 
though  we  must  hope  for  the  best, 
I  grieve  to  say  your  lady  is  in  great 
danger.' 

The  earl  was  shocked,  seriously 
shocked,  at  this  intelligence.  He 
loved  his  wife,  after  his  own  &8hion, 
well.  She  was  not  his  first  thought 
on  all  occasions,  as  wives  are  of 
some  husbands.  The  pride  and 
continuation  of  his  lordly  name  was 
his  one  fixed  idea.  But  next  to  the 
looked-fcNT  heir  (who  did  not  come), 
and  possibly  to  hia  noble  self,  his 
countess  held  the  first  place  in  his 
affections.  He  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  visit  her  immedi- 
ately ;  but  of  this  step  the  doctor 
strongly  disapproved,  as  perfect 
quiet  for  the  moment  was  absolutely 
essential.  And  so  the  proud  earl 
for  once  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
man  of  science.  ' 

The  doctor  had  not  exaggerated 
his  patient's  danger.  The  m'ght 
that  made  the  earl  a  &ther  left  him 
a  widower. 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  ana- 
lyze the  feelings  of  his  lordship  on 
this  sad  occasion.  The  countess 
was  consigned  to  the  grave  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  pomp  befitting 


the  obsequies  of  one  who  had  mar- 
ried into  the  noble  house  of  C ; 

and  the  earl  having  careftdly  ar- 
ranged all  his  afbirs,  and  appointed 
agents  to  look  after  his  interests  in 
his  absence,  departed  for  a  lengthy 
sojourn  abroad.  His  daughter, 
whom  he  had  scarcely  seen,  he  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  tenants,  a  worthy  woman, 
who,  having  herself  a  little  girl 
but  two  weeks  older  than  the  new- 
bom  heiress,  and  bearing,  moreover, 
an  excellent  character  in  all  things, 
was  considered  admiraUy  fitted  to 
falfil  a  mother's  part  towards  the 
earl's  child.  And  so  his  lordship 
for  a  time  disappears  at  once  from 
his  home  and  from  our  story. 

Hannah  Dorling,  the  woman 
chosen  to  nurse  the  motherless  in- 
fant, bore,  as  we  have  said,  an  ex- 
cellent character  in  all  things.  She 
was  no  gteat  favourite  with  the 
neighbouring  farmers'  wives,  it  is 
true.  She  had  come  among  them 
a  stranger,  from  another  state  of 
society,  and,  as  it  almost  seemed  to 
them,  from  another  world.  She  was 
essentially  town-bred.  When  Boger 
Dorling  first  met  her,  she  held  the 
X)oeition  of  nursemaid  in  a  fiunily 
who  had  come  down  from  London 
on  a  visit  to  the  Great  House;  and 
day  by  day,  as  she  walked  out  with 
the  little  boy  of  whom  she  had  the 
care,  Boger  would  throw  himself  in 
her  way;  and  gradually  from  a  mere 
I)olite  nod  of  salutation  he  got  on 
to  holding  long  conversations  with 
the  pretty  London  nursemaid.  On 
her  part,  though  we  should  be 
sorry  to  accuse  her  of  any  un- 
maidenly  forwardness,  she  always 
managed— or  Fate  so  willed  it  for 
her — that  the  time  and  direction  of 
her  daily  walk  should  be  such  as 
would  bring  about  a  meeting  with 
the  good-looking  and  tolerably  well- 
to-do  young  farmer.  The  result  of 
all  these  meetings  was  that  hefote 
the  termination  of  the  family's  visit 
Hannah  had  given  her  mistress  no« 
tice  to  quit,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
banns  of  marriage  between  heraelf 
and  Boger  Dorling  were  published 
in  the  parish  church.  The  asto- 
nished neighbours  wondered  what 
Boger  could  see  in  the  girl,  and 
snecringly  wished  him  joy  of  his 
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fine  Btnck-np  London  "wife.  (As  if 
ncHie  of  the  girls  thereaboniB  were 
good  enough  for  him  indeed!)  How- 
OTer,  Haimah  settied  down  Tery 
qnietij  into  her  new  position,  and 
tnoD^  her  ndghbonrs  did  not  cars 
to  call  in  and  goffiip  with  her,  and, 
in  fact,  did  not  quite  like  her,  no  one 
oonld  bring  the  slightest  aocnsation 
against  her,  except  that  she  had 
'nppish'  ways.  It  was  believed 
she  completely  goyemed  Boger, 
bot  as  he  seemed  not  at  all  to  ol^t 
to  being  gOTemed  by  her,  bnt  on 
the  whole  to  like  it,  no  one  had  any 
right  to  gmmble  alxrat  that 

Tes;  Hannah  Dorling  bore  a  good 
chazaoter,  it  is  certain.  But  then  she 
was  ambitioas.  And  worked  npon 
by  amlntion,  with  all  opportunity 
seeming  fitvoarable,  of  what  will  not 
an  iU-regnlated  mind  be  guilty? 
It  was  long  before  Hannah  could 
bring  herself  to  betray  her  trust 
so  utamefblly.  Msny  an  inward 
struggle  had  she  with  herself  about 
it  But  the  temptation  —  the 
thought  of  what  so  easily  might  be 
— was  continually  forcing  itself 
upon  her,  until  it  became  a  {ruling 
dominant  idea.  It  was  still  longer 
before  she  dared  hint  her  nrqject  to 
her  husband.  Roger  Dorling,  she 
knew,  weak,  yielding,  though  he 
was,  had  always  been  an  honest 
man.  Always  till  now.  But  even 
his  honesty  yielded  at  last  to  her 
unceasing  attacks.  She  persuaded, 
argued,  wept,  implored,  showed  him 
bow  easy — how  perfectly  safe  her 
project  was;  how  no  one  would 
ererlmow of  any  wrong;  how  great 
would  be  their  own  reward  I  He 
resisted,  (struggled,  reasoned  with 
her,  tried  every  means  to  dissuade 
Mb  wife  &om  her  wickedness ;  but 
at  length  gave  a  reluctant  consent : 
and  from  ^t  moment  felt  himself 
a  felon ! 

For  Hannah  Dorling's  plan  was 
neither  mate  not  less  than  to  bring 
up  their  own  child  as  1^  earl's,  and 
to  let  tiie  real  heiress  of  the  house 
of  C—  pass  in  the  world  as  Boger 
DorHng's  daughter. 

There  was  absolutely  no  danger 
or  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The 
earl  never  troubled  himself  to  send 
to  inquire  after  his  child's  welfare. 
Periodically,  they  were  required  to 


report  to  his  lordship's  agent  as  to 
the  young  lady's  health,  when  they 
received  the  stipulated  remunera- 
tion for  her  keep.  But  that  was 
alL  So  the  change  of  characters 
was  effected;  and  when  some  few 
years  alter  our  tale  commenced, 
Gtden  were  received  that  the  earl's 
daughter  should  be  sent  to  a  certain 
school,  it  was  Hannah  Dorling's 
child  who  entered  that  expensive 
seminary  as  the  Lady  Alice  M . 

The  leal  heiress  remained  at  the 
cottage  as  Martha  Dorling.  (To 
avoid  confudon  we  shidl  hencefor- 
ward speak  of  the  two  nrls  by  the 
names  generally  accorded  them,  and 
ignoring  our  acquaintance  with  what 
had  paned,  speak  of  them  as  if  we 
too  were  deceived  by  Mrs.  Dorling[s 
scheme.  So  for  all  purposes  of  this 
history  the  young  girl  who  went 
away    to    school   shall    be   Alice 

M ;  the  one  left  at  the  cottage 

Martha  Dorling.) 

The  parting  from  Alice  was  a 
hard  blow  to  the  guilty  mother.  It 
would  be  so  long  before  she  should 
see  her  again!  But  she  consoled 
herself  by  reflecting  upon  the  bril- 
liant future  in  store  for  her  dear 
child.  And  then,  the  triumph  she 
would  feel  when  Alice  came  among 
them  again-~a  real  lady ! 

She  had  one  daughter  left  her ; 
but  she  could  take  but  little  comfort 
from  her  society  and  affection.  It 
was  not  so  much  that  the  maternal 
instinctive  yearnings  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  love  of  an  alien; 
but  she  could  not  help,  in  some  in- 
eonsequential  way,  mentally  accus- 
ing the  guiltless  girl,  who  was  now 
her  Martha,  with  being  the  cause 
of  her  separation  from  that  other 
dear  (me!  At  the  first  blush  of 
things,  the  complete  success  of 
Hannah  Dorling's  schemes  did  not 
seem  overmuch  conducive  to  the 
schemer's  happiness.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  time.  Alice— her  own — 
would  return  to  them — and  then 

Roger  Dorling,  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  consenting  to  his  wife's 
wicked  deception,  had  bitteriy  re- 
pented his  acquiescence  ever  after, 
endeavoured  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  to  atone  by  afifection  lavished 
on  the  little  Martha,  for  the  injury 
that  Imd  been  done  her,  and  for  her 
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Btipposed  mother's  coldness.  It 
was  too  late  to  repair  the  evil,  but 
he  would  do  everything  possible 
to  alleviate  it  He  was  a  ^  man 
now,  was  Koger  Dorling.  People 
that  marked  the  change  in  him  were 
wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for 
it.  He  had  turned  miserly  too; 
and  spared  and  scraped  together 
every  shilling  ho  could  get  hold  of. 
What  was  this  for?  He  had  but 
one  child — the  little  Martha.  For 
whom  or  what  was  all  this  saving? 
Well  might  the  neighbours  wonder. 
But^they  wondered  more  when,  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  Martha  was 
taken  from  the  village  school  and 
an  expensive  governess  engaged  to 
give  her  the  education  of  a  lady! 
What  could  the  daughter  of  Koger 
Dorling  want  with  such  an  educa- 
tion? It  was  doubtless  to  be  set 
down  to  the  fine  London  mother's 
*  uppish'  notions! 

The  reader  who  is  in  the  secret 
will  scarcely  share  the  censorious 
opinions  of  the  neighbours.  It  was 
none  of  Hannah's  prida  It  was 
the  feeble  but  conscientious  self- 
denying  efforts  of  her  too  readily 
yielding  husband,  to  atone,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  for  the  cruel  wrong  in- 
flicted on  the  child— to  give  her, 
as  far  as  his  utmost  efforts  could 
afford,  the  education  she  was  by 
birth  entitled  to. 

And  little  ^fartha  loved  Koger 
Dorling  dearly.  He,  too,  felt  he  could 
have  loved  her  as  indeed  his  own : 
but  that  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
cheat  he  had  consented  to,  opened, 
as  it  were,  a  gulf  between  the  girl 
and  his  affection.  He  diured  not  love 
her  as  he  would ! 

It  was  many  .years  before  Alice 
again  visited  that  neighbourhood. 
At  first  her  letters  to  her  dear 
'  mamma,'  as  she  had  always  called 
Mrs.  Dorling,  and  her  '  sister ' 
Martha  had  been  frequent,  and  al- 
ways fall  of  loving  remembrances. 
Oh,  what  delight  those  letters  were 
to  the  poor,  erring  mother,  as  she 
marked  the  improvement  of  her 
darling  as  each  letter  came!  But 
by  degrees  they  came  less  and 
less  frequently^  and  at  last 
ceased  coming  altogether.  And 
now  she  never  heard  from  Alice  at 
all.    When  she  fell  in  with  any  of 


the  earl's  people,  the  only  reply  she 
could  get  to  her  agonised  entreaties 
for  tidings  of  her  darling  was  that 
they  believed  the  young  lady  was 
quite  well,  and  was  at  present  with 
his  lordship  and  the  countess  in 
London. 

The  countess  ? 

Yes ;  the  Earl  of  C5 had  taken 

to  himself  another  wife  some  years 
ago ;  but  still  no  heir  was  hcan  to 
hun  to  carry  down  his  name  to 
future  generations.  His  title  would 
inevitably  go  to  his  brother's  son; 
and  this  nephew  of  his,  he  had  ac- 
cordingly determined,  should  be  his 
daughter's  husband.  So  this  long- 
neglected,  almost  forgotten  daughter 
was  removed  from  the  boaiding- 
school,  and  introduced  to  feshionable 
society  in  London. 

Hannah  Dorling,  made  wretched 
by  the  very  success  of  her  wicked 
projects,  which  had  practically  left 
her  childless,had  grown  prematurely 
old  and  peevish.  She  was  angry 
with  herself  and  all  about  her.  StiU 
there  was  a  throb  of  joyous  pride 
in  her  poor  weary  heart  when  she 
heard  that  Alice— her  own  Alice- 
was  shortly  to  return  to  the  old  Hall, 
thence  to  be  married  to  the  man 
she  loved,  her  cousin,  Lord  Edwin 

M ,  the  heir  presiunptive  to  the 

earldom  of  C . 

At  length,  then,  after  all  this 
waiting,  old  Hannah's^  triumph  was 
at  hand! 

A  good  deal  has  been  written 
about  the  so-called  filial  or  parental 
instinct— how  children  who  have 
never  seen  their  parents,  and  parents 
who  have  never  seen  their  chil- 
dren, are  drawn  by  some  mysterious 
agency  towards  each  other  as  ihe 
magnet  is  drawn  towards  the  north. 
Writers  of  fiction  are  rather  f<Mid 
of  this  idea.  It  is  a  telling  one,  ^re 
grant.  For  the  &ther  to  reoognise 
in  a  young  damsel  he  meets  for  the 
first  time  his  '  long  lost  daughter,' 
or  for  the  yoioe  of  nature  to  eiy  out 
so  loudly  in  the  breast  of  said 
young  damsel,  as  to  make  her  at 
first  sight  love  the  old  cunmideeon 
who  has  neglected  her  all  wese 
years,  is,  we  admit,  a  strong  sensa- 
tional point  But  at  the  risk  of 
being  oeemed  unorthodox,  we  dont 
believe  in  it    No  ties  of  Uood 
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booDd  the  young  girl  who  passed 
as  Martha  Dorling  to  her  reputed 
fisither;  bat  from  her  cradle  she  had 
looked  up  to  Boger,  had  venerated 
him  with  all  a  child's  reverence  for 
him  who  acts  a  &ther's  part— had 
loved  him  dearly  with  all  a  child's 
ready  appreciation  of  aflfoction  ^ven 
in  exchange.  Martha  was— let  it  not 
be  forgotten— really  the  daughter 

of  the  Earl  of  C ;  but  when 

that  nobleman  subsequently  shone 
upon  her  horizon,  there  was  no 
voice  of  nature  bade  her  cling  to 
him  and  take  him  to  her  heart  of 
hearts  as  her  true  honoured  parent 
She  saw  in  him  a  haughty,  over- 
bearing, somewhat  tyranniod  old 
gentleman— no  more.  In  fiict,  she 
did  not  like  him. 

But  there  is  a  cruel  coldness  just 
now  between  Martha  and  the  man 
she  has  always  loved  as  her  father. 
Boger  Dorlinig  has  been  hardly  tried 
of  late.  We  have  said  how  fond 
he  had  ever  been  of  the  child  that 
must  henceforward  be  his  own.  But 
now  the  child  has  grown  to  woman- 
hood; has  been  beloved  by,  and 
has  loved  in  turn  a  young  former 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Boger 
Barling's  consent  has  been  asked 
to  their  union. 

Had  Martha  been  indeed  his 
child,  he  would  have  wished  no 
better  husband  for  her  than  Philip 
Stride.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  asking  his  consent  that  they 
should  many,  what  could  he  do 
bat  say  them  nay?  Who  was  he 
that  he  should  sanction  the  mar- 
riage of  an  earl's  daughter  with 
this  commoner?  How  dare  he  dis- 
pose of  that  hand  in  marriage  which 
was  none  of  his  to  give?  No :  irre- 
vocably and  for  ever.  No !  But  what 
made  it  harder  than  all  was  that 
Boger  Dorling  could  give  no  reason 
of  any  kind  for  his  refusal.  He 
liked  Philip  much,  and  everybody — 
Philip  incladed  —  knew  he  liked 
Imn.  There  was  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion ^that  could  be  urged  against 
the  match — none,  at  least,  that  he 
could  openly  proclaim.  So  was  he 
perfocoe  compelled  to  act  the  part 
of  a  tyrannical,  unreasoning  fother 
to  this  girl  he  loved  so  dearly;  to 
banish  his  friend  Philip  from  his 
house;   and   to  cause  the  pretty 
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Martha's  heart,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  to  rebel  against  him,  and 
to  scorn  him  as  a  selfish,  unnatural 
father,  too  jealous  of  her  love  for 
him  to  allow  any  man  to  call  her 
wife. 

n. 

The  fine  old  hall,  the  hereditary 
home  for  many  generations  of  tti^ 

Earls  of  C ,  was  all  alive  again. 

Of  late  years,  while  its  master  was 
abroad,  it  had  been  abandcmed  to 
the  care  of  servants,  while  its  young 
mistress— whom  her  fiftther  almost 
hated  because  she  was  not  a  bcfj — 
had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  been  left 
to  the  care  of  hirelings.    But  now, 

when  the  Earl  of  0 ,  deepauing 

at  last  of  any  direct  heir  to  his 
name,  had  bethought  him  of  this 
long-neglected  daughter,  the  old 
hall,  new  burmshed  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, shone  bravely  forth ;  with 
gorgeous  triumphal  arches  erected 
in  the  grounds;  with  banners  fly- 
ing firom  long-disused  flag-staves; 
with  noble  reception  rooms  set  out 
with  long-forgotten  splendour ;  and 
with  an  imposing  gatheringp  of 
tenants,  servants,  and  retamers 
assembled  to  welcome  home  the 
heiress. 

Conspicuous  among  the  last- 
named  assembly  was  Hannah  Dor- 
ling, radiant  with  joy  and  hope,  and 
loorang  positively  almost  young 
again,  as,  dressed  in  her  very  best, 
and  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  pleased 
excitement,  she  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  earl  and  his  fur  young 
daughter.  And  who  could  claim 
a  better  ri^ht  than  Hannah  to  share 
in  these  rejoicings  ?  Was  it  not  she 
who  had  nursed  in  her  infiuicy  the 
glorious  young  creature  in  honour 
of  whose  coming  all  this  display 
had  been  got  up?  Was  not  the 
Lady  Alice  her  own  foster-child? 
Was  not  this  day  to  witness  the 
crowning  triumph   for  which  the 

grematurely  old  woman  had  so  long 
oped  and  waited?  Was  not  the 
AJice  for  whom  all  this  homage 
was  prepared,  her  Alice,  her  own? 
Censorious  as  the  neighbours  had 
formerly  been  concenung  Hannah 
Dorling,  there  was  no  voice  could 
even  hint  at  any  impropriety  in  her 
putting  herself  forward  among  the 
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yeory  foiemost  to  weloome  home  her 
fosier-ohild. 

Her  husband  was  not  present 
There  had  been  a  serioas  quarzel 
between  them  on  the  subject;  but 
Boger  Dorling  was  inflexible.  He 
had  for  once  in  his  life  been  a  party 
to  a  dishonest  action,  and  had  eyer 
sinoe  repented  it  It  was  too  late 
now  to  repair  the  ii\)ar7  inflicted; 
but  he  would  not,  by  his  presence^ 
countenance  the  tciumpbant  Sham. 
No ;  not  even  though  that  Sham  was 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Sham  (but  we  are  departing 
&om  our  recorded  intention;  we 
said  a  short  time  since  we  would 
accept  things  as  they  are)— tiie  Lduly 
Alice,  let  us  rather  say,  arrived  at 
her'  ancestral  mansion.  Yeiy  fine 
and  stately— veiy  beautiful  and 
noble-looking  was  she,  of  a  truth. 
Hannah  Dorling  might  well  be  proud 
of  her  brilliant  foster-child. 

Loud  and  hearty  were  the  cheers 
that  greeted  the  splendid  heiress 
as  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  old  hall,  and  gracious  and 
afGBkble  was  her  acknowledgment  of 
the  same.  No  returning  prodigal 
was  ever  welcomed  home  with  more 
sincere  rejoicings  than  were  the  Icm^- 
absent  earl  and  his  beautiful  child. 
Nor  were  they,  in  their  turn,  in- 
sensible to  the  honest  outspoken 
joy  of  their  humble  dependents. 
Absorbed  as  he  was  in  dreams  of 
his  own  digni^,  the  haughty  earl 
experienced  a  real  feeling  of  repose 
and  comfort  as,  after  so  many  years 
of  restless  wandering,  he  settled 
down  once  more  in  his  old  quiet 
country  homa  His  nephew  and 
successor.  Lord  M ,  Alice's  des- 
tined husband,  had  accompanied 
them,  and  the  party  that  sat  down 
that  day  to  dinner  in  the  long-dis- 
used stote  dining-room  might  be 
called  a  truly  happy  one.  And 
when  the  shouting,  lx>isterous  crowd 
of  welcoming  tenants  had  dispersed, 
when,  dinner  being  over,  Alice  had 
retired  for  a  while  to  her  own  little 
sitting-room  (it  had  been  the  late 
countess's  £avourite  boudoir),  she 
was  informed  that  her  old  nurse, 
Hannah  Burling,  had  requested  the 
honour  of  an  interview. 

Alice  had  not  forgotten  her  child- 
ish days.  •  She  had  a  tolerably  clear 


recollection  of  an  affectionate,  though 
somewhat  wayward  woman,  who 
had  at  one  iime  stood  in  the  place 
of  mother  to  her.  But  after  so  many 
years  of  separation  from  her — ^years 
bringing  with  them  their  own  hopes 
and  fears,  and  varied  interests  in 
which  the  companions  of  her  child- 
hood had  no  part,  she  may  surely  be 
excused  if  the  announcement  of  her 
old  nurse's  visit  called  forth  no  thrill 
of  emotion  in  her  heart. 

She  received  Hannah  kindly  and 
affably;  asked  after  Soger's  wel&re 
and  that  of  her  foster-sister,  Martha. 
But  the  poor  sinning  mother  felt  that 
it  was  the  well-bred  young  ]ady,not 
the  loving  child,  who  spoke.  Was 
this,  then,  the  end  of  all  her  schem- 
ing? Where  was  the  loving  embrace, 
the  fond  pressing  to  the  heart,  that 
Hannah  Dorling  had  so  many  yean 
lived  for,  and  hoped  for  ?  Was  it  for 
this  that  she  had  sinned  and  suf- 
fered so?  If  Alice  but  knew  all— 
oh!  if  she  only  knew! 

Poor  Hannah  tried  long  and  ear- 
nestly to  awaken  some  loving]  filial 
feelings  in  her  daughter's  breast 
—that  daughter  hers  no  longer— 
the  daughter  whom  she  had  herself 
raised  to  the  high  eminence  from 
which  she  now  so  proudly  looked 
down  on  her  own  mother,  and  whom 
by  raising  her  thus,  ^e  had  lost. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  voice 
of  nature,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
spoke  not  to  Alice,  telling  her  who 
tiiis  woman  really  was  who  now  so 
passionately  prayed  to  be  loved. 
She  saw  in  Hannah  Dorling  her  old 
nurse— no  more.  Her  nurse  might 
naturally  take  an  interest  in  her, 
and  be  proud  of  her;  but  the  fieroe 
yearnings  of  old  Hannah's  heart  ihr 
loving  filial  utterance,  these  Alice 
could  not  comprehend.  Ahoe,  in 
&ct,  began  to  grow  more  distent 
and  more  haughty  in  proportion  as 
Hannah  grew  more  and  more  earnest 
in  her  entreaties  for  a  little  love. 

At  last  poor  Hannah,  heartsick 
and  half-crazed  at  the  ruin  of  the 
hopes  she  hod  so  long  dwelt  upon, 
gave  utterance  to  a  mad,  wild  speech, 
wrung  from  her  by  sheer  deqDeFBr 
tion.  It  was  a  speech  that  might 
well  offend  the  Lady  Alice,  knowing 
no  more  than  she  did ;  and  it  was 
answered  by  an  insuli-«  cruel  in- 
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salt—which  Alice  repented  almost 
as  soon  as  uttered,  but  which  never- 
thelefis  seemed  to  her  at  the  mo- 
ment the  only  answer  she  ooold 
maka  It  was  thus  that  Hannah 
•  Dorling  spoke: — 

'And  tnis  is  my  reward  fSc»r  all  I 
haye  done  and  risked  for  you !' 

'What  you  can  possibly  haye 
risked  for  me,  I  know  not,'  Alice 
answered.  'For  what  you  have 
done  for  me,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  well  paid.' 

Well  paid  indeed!  Oh,  Lady  Alice, 
you  know  not  how  straight  that 
random  shot  of  yours  struck  home  1 
With  a  cry  like  that  of  one  in  mortal 
agony,  Hannah  Dorling  left  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proud  beauty.  This 
deatii-blow  to  the  hopes  on  which 
she  had  lived  so  long — this  .mi- 
serable bankruptcy  of  love  and  am- 
bition taking  tne  place  of  the  rich 
froitkm  she  had  pictured,  was  more 
Ihan  shej  could  bear.  Eoger  Dor- 
ling retimiing  home  that  evening, 
foimd  his  wife  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
fever.  She  was  delirious  when  he 
saw  her ;  bat  before  her  reason  had 
deserted  her  she  had  had  time  to 
execute  a  scheme  of  Tengeanoe 
which  she  had  conceived  on  the 
^ry  instant  of  quitting  Alice's 
boudoir.  Yes ;  by  a  not  uncommon 
transition,  her  fierce  impassioned 
love,  rejected  by  the  object  of  it, 
had  turned  to  hate  as  fierce  and  as 
impassioned.  No  sooner  had  she 
lesched  her  home  than  she  sat  down 

snd  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  M , 

Alioe's  future  husband.  She  told 
him  all.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  or  soften  down  her  own 
criminali^.  Her  sole  idea  was  to 
expose  ibe  imposture—to  warn  him 
against  linking  his  fortunes  with 
this  low-bom  creature  who  had 
spumed  her  love — this  sham  who 
had  no  right  to  be  an  heiress.  This 
last  revenge  accomplished,  and  the 
letter  sent,  the  overwrought  brain 
could  bear  no  more.  She  sunk 
at  once,  as  we  have  said,  into  de- 
lirium. 

Wetnnt  our  readers  will  not  be  so 
nnreasonable  as  to  expect  us  to  de- 
scribe the  consternation  that  ensued 
on  the  receipt  of  Hannah's  letter. 
Of  course  the  marriage  of  Alice  with 
Lord  M— "was  postpcmad  until  in- 


quiries could  be  made.  The  earl  was 
furious.  He  had  begun  in  his  own 
cold,  undemonstrative  way  to  love 
this  beautiful  girl  who  was,  by  union 
with  his  nephew  and  hehr,  to  perpe- 
tuate his  race ;  and  was  he  now  to 
be  told  that  she  was  no  child  of 
his  ?  For  her  own  part,  Alice  was 
convinced  there  could  be  no  particle 
of  truth  in  the  old  woman's  state- 
ment. Were  she  indeed  her  mother 
she  could  never  have  tiie  heart,  after 
all  these  years,  to  drag  her  daughter 
down  from  the  position  she  had  al- 
ways occupied,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  to  separate  her  from  the  man 
she  loved.  And  Martha,  too,  who  had 
heard  of  these  comj^icadonsl  She 
would  not  believe  the  woman  she 
had  always  called  her  mother  would 
thus,  by  raising  her  to  an  AminAnrw 
tike  did  not  covet,  interpose  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  her  wedding  Philip 
Stride.  In  &ct,  to  all  the  cl^racters 
concerned  in  our  story,  that  letter  of 
Hannah  Dorling's-^that  tardy  con- 
fession of  the  wrong  she  had  so 
long  ago  committed— brought  cruel 
misery. 

Hannah's  delirium  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  After  the  third 
day  she  was  conscious,  but  oh  so 
w^ — so  very  weak!  The  earl 
came,   accompanied  by  Alice  and 

her  lover.  Lord  M .    He  omu- 

menced  questioning  the  old  woman 
in  the  haughty,  overt)earing  style 
that  was  habitual  to  him.  He  threat- 
ened her,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to 
use  so  vulgar  a  word  in  descriUng 
the  speech  of  an  earl,  fairly '  bullied' 
her  to  get  her  to  declare  the  truth. 

But  Hannah  Dorling,  lying  upon 
what  she  knew  to  be  her  death-bed, 
defied  the  threats  of  the  proud  earl. 
She  told  him  she  was  too  near  her 
end  to  fear  anything  that  he  could 
do  to  harm  her  now.  And  then 
the  earl  tried  entreaties.  He,  the 
haughty  nobleman  whose  coronet, 
figuratively  speaking,  never  left  his 
brow,  absolutely  knelt  beside  that 
humble  pallet,  and  implored  old 
Hannah  to  tell  him  if  her  letter 
spoke  the  truth. 

Terrible  was  the  struggle  in  the 
breast  of  Hannah  Dorling.  Tears 
ago  she  had  sinned  for  the  sake  of 
giring  her  daughter  a  position  sl^ 
was  not  bom  to.  YThat  should  she 
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do  now,  when  that  daughter  had 
forgotten  her,  and  when  that  daugh- 
ter's sole  happiness  depended  upon 
the  false  X)osition  she  bad  assmned 
being  maintained  to  the  end  ?  And 
Martha,  too,  the  real  heiress,  whose 
loye  was  irrevocably  given  to  a  man 
she  could  not  marry,  were  she 
proclaimed  in  her  true  character, 
what  should  she  do?  It  was  too 
late  to  reinstate  things  as  they  should 
have  been.  Better  a  thousand  times 
let  them  remain  as  they  were. 

The  earl  was  impatient  for  his 
answer.  *  Speak,  woman,*  he  cried, 
'speak  with  the  truth  that  befits 
one  so  near  her  end.  Which  of 
these  two  is  your  child  T 

Hannah  Dorling  paused  a  mo- 
ment before  replying,  then,  taking 
the  hands  of  Alice  and  Martha  in 
her  own,  turned  to  the  earl  com- 
posedly and  said— 

'Which  is  my  child?  Both,  my 
lord !  Both  have  been  nourished  at 
this  breast.  Embrace  me,  children, 
both  of  you ;  and  if  I  have  wronged 
either,  may  Heaven  forgive  me! 
It  would  be  a  still  more  cruel 
wrong  if  I  were  now  to  alter  what 
is  done  !* 

'Your  words  convince  me  that 
your  letter  spoke  the  truth,'  the 
earl  cried,  hurriedly.  'This  low- 
bred girl,  then ' — and  he  indicated 
Martha  with  a  haughty  gesture — 
'  she,  after  all,  is  my  real  daughter. 
Is  it  not  so,  woman?  Speak  ere  it 
is  too  late.' 

'It  is  too  late  already,'  Hannah 
Dorling  answered.  '  My  lord,  I 
have  spoken  for  the  last  time  on  this 
sufcject.' 

She  had,  indeed,  spoken  her  last 
upon  the  subject  Thmiten,  entreat, 
now,  as  you  please,  oh  potent  earl ! 
One  more  i)otent  even  than  your 
lordship  has  asserted  his  supremacy. 
These  two  young  girls—  one  of  whom 
is,  at  any  rate,  your  lordship's  child 
—rush  forward  to  that  humble  bed 
to  catch  in  their  arms  the  old 
woman  who  falls  backwards  on  her 

Eillow ;  but  Another  has  been  there 
efora  them.  Death  has  claimed 
his  own,  and  it  is  the  corpse  of 
Hannah  Dorling  that  her  daughter 
and  your  own,  my  lord— whichever 
may  be  yom»— which  hers,  now  re- 
verently lay  down. 


We  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  giief  of  Eoger  Dorling  at  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  had  had 
bitter  cause  to  repent  the  deed  his 
wife  had  done.  But  now,  when  he 
saw  her  lying  there  dead,  he  could 
only  remember  that  she  was  his  own 
dear  Hannah — that  Hannah  whom 
he  had  loved  when  she  was  young 
and  innocent — whom  he  loved  still 
better— ay,  a  thousand  times  better 
now  that  she  was  gone  from  him  for 
ever,  and  now  that  the  taint  of  cri- 
minality was  on  her. 

It  was  an  inopportune  moment 
for  the  earl  to  renew  his  questioning. 
But  his  lordship  was  not  accustomed 
to  consider  the  mere  sentimental 
humours  of  conmion  folks.  So  he 
returned  the  very  next  morning  to 
the  cottage,  and  conunenced  inter- 
rogating Roger  Dorling  about  the 
story  of  the  substituted  heiress.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  him 
should  he  not  divulge  everything. 

'  My  lord,'  said  Roger,  as  he  stood 
by  his  now  desolate  hearth,  and 
spoke  with  a  solemnity  that  might 
befit  a  priest  at  the  altar, '  you  have 
once  lost  a  wife  yourself.  I  know 
not  if  you  ever  loved  her  as  I  loved 
mine,  now  lying  dead  in  yonder 
room.'  (The  proud  earl  winced  at 
this.  Conscience  had  often  whis- 
pered to  him  how  httle  wortiiy  he 
was  of  the  treasure  he  had  had  aiid 
lost.)  '  But,'  continued  Roger, '  do 
not  suppose  that  any  threats  of 
yours  will  lead  me  to  breathe  a  word 
which  would  cast  a  reproach  upon 
my  poor  girFs  memory.  If  she  did 
wrong,  she  is  gone  to  her  account. 
May  Heaven  forgive  us  all !  But  do 
not  ask  me  further  in  this  matter.' 

'  I  see  itall,'  cried  the  earl.  '  It  is 
a  trick  to  try  and  cheat  my  child  of 
her  name  and  inheritanoa  Hark 
ye,  man,  I  am  not  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  If  ever  you  give  utterance  to 
a  word  of  the  suspicions  you  have 
raised  I  will  show  you  no  mercy. 
I  know  there  is  no  truth  in  what 
your  wife  wrote  to  my  nephew.  It 
was  either  the  raving  of  delirium  or 
a  cunningly  concocted  cheat  The 
Lady  Alice  is  my  daughter.  Take 
care  you  never  throw  a  doubt  on  it 
again.' 

'  Thanks,  my  lord,  many  thanks^ 
for  letting  me  keep  silent,'  Roger 
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answered.  'Pear  not;  you  will  hear 
no  more  of  me.  Be  satisfied  with 
the  fsai  noble-hearted  lady  that 
has  always  been  your  daughter. 
Let  her  be  all  she  has  been;  but 
oh,  my  lord,  be  kind  to  her!  Let 
not  the  doubts  that  have  arisen  in 
your  mind  diminish  your  fatherly 
regard  for  her.  Fear  not  that  either 
I  or  she  who  is  my  daughter — yes, 
my  lord,  mark  me,  I  say  who  is  my 
daughter — ^will  ever  interfere  with 
the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  yours. 
All  is  over  between  us,  my  lord ; 
we  have  each  a  daughter,  and  when 
the  waves  of  the  ocean  roll  between 
us,  neither  need  fear  the  other.' 

'Tou  are  about  to  leave  this 
country  ?*  the  earl  asked. 

'  Yes,  my  lord,'  Boger  answered. 
'  I  have  but  little  left  me  to  do  here. 
The  body  of  my  poor  dead  wife  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  and  then,  as 
soon  afterwards  as  decently  may  be, 
my  daughter--you  hear,  my  lord, 
MT  daughter— married  to  the  man 
she  loves,  I  intend  taking  her  and 
her  husband  to  Australia.  I  think, 
my  lord,  there  is  no  more  that  need 
be  said  between  us,  except  I  may 
ask  one  last  &vour'~Boger's  voice 
grew  husky  with  emotion  as  he 
«poke— '  I  should  like,  if  I  might 
be  allowed,  before  leaving  England 
for  ever— I  should  like,  out  of  regard 
to  old  times,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
old  love  for  my — ^my  wife's  foster- 
'Md,  to  say  good-bye  to  Lady 
Alice.' 

The  earl  took  Boger's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  kindly.  'Come  when 
you  like,'  he  said ;  and  Boger  re- 
turned the  pressure  grateftdly. 

'  Can  I  in  any  way  assist  you  in 
youroutfit  or  your  passage?*  asked 
the  earl. 

'No,  my  lord,  no,'  said  Boger, 
firmly ; '  we  have  had  money  enough 
of  yours  already.    Farewell.' 

Martha,  who  had  been  a  silent 
witness  of  this  interview,  curtseyed 
formally  to  his  lordship  as  he  left 
the  cottage.  (The  earl  oould  not 
re&ain  firom  staring  at  her  with  a 
puzzled  air  of  interest)  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  she  threw  herself 
into  Soger's  arms,  crying — 

'My  father!  my  own  dear,  true, 
good&ther!' 


Several  years  went  by,  and  there 
was  another  death-bed.  It  was  in 
Australia.  Boger  Dorling  lay  sur- 
rounded by  a  fiamily  that  ^1^  him 
grandfather,  expecting  the  summons 
which  was  to  bid  him  hence  to  join 
the  wife  he  had  lost  so  long  ago. 
He  knew  that  he  was  dying,  but  he 
was  tranquil  and  content;  and  he 
handed  to  Martha,  who  was  his  con- 
stant nurse,  a  folded  paper,  which 
he  instructed  her  to  open  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  betraying  no 
more  emotion  as  he  did  so  than  if 
he  had  been  giving  bis  farm-bailiff 
his  daily  orders. 

Martha  had  not  long  to  wait 
Boger  Dorling's  work  in  life  was 
done,  and  calmly,  peacefully  as  a 
tired  child,  he  fell  asleep — into  that 
sleep  firom  which  in  this  world  there 
is  no  awaking. 

The  packet  he  had  given  Martha 
contained  two  documents— the  one, 
a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  every- 
thing he  died  possessed  of  (and  it 
was  no  trifle,  for  Soger's  affidrs  of 
late  years  had  prospered  bravely) 
to  Philip  Stride  and  Martha  his  wife. 
The  other  document  was— what? 

A  complete  and  detailed  account 
of  all  the  story  that  the  reader 
knows  abeady.  It  dealt  very  tenderly 
with  Hannah's  transgression;  but 
told  Martha  plainly  ^t  which  she 
had  never  doubted  since  that  inter- 
view with  the  earl  in  England,  that 
she  was  indeed  his  lordship's  child. 
It  begged  her  forgiveness  for  the 
wrong  done  her,  but  went  on  to  say 
that  to  have  revealed  the  truth  on 
the  occasion  of  that  meeting  with 
the  earl  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  In  conclusion,  with  many 
loving  words,  Boger  Dorling's  paper 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  even  now— now  still  more  than 
then— the  height  of  folly  to  attempt 
to  restore  Martha  to  the  position 
that  was  hers  by  right  of  birth. 

Philip  Stride  and  his  wife,  reading 
this  long-kept  secret  together,  were 
quite  of  Boger  Dorling's  opinion. 
Philip  kissed  his  wife  with  one  half- 
sad,  half-jesting  allusion  to  the 
liberty  he  was  taking  with  one  so 
highly  bom;  and  then  Martha,  read- 
ing in  her  husband's  fiBU»  his  ap- 
proval of  the  act,  committed  the 
paper  to  the  flames;  not  hurriedly. 
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nor  angrily,  nor  with  the  maimer  of 
one  disappointed  of  what  might 
have  been,  bat  solemnly  and  reve- 
rently, as  ^e  might  haye  performed 
the  ceremony  of  cremation  of  the 
body  of  the  dead  past  And  thns 
for  ever  ended  all  trace  of  Martha's 
noble  birth. 

The  earl  was  never  satisfied.  Ot 
course  he  breathed  no  hint  of  his 
suspicions,  but  he  always  felt  that 
his  real  heiress  was  a  farmer's  wife 
in  the  new  world,  and  that  it  was  to 
a  stranger  that  his  vast  possessions 
would  descend.  He,  too,  was  rightly 
pnnished.  Had  he  caied  more  for 
Ids  daughter  this  sabetitation  conld 
not  have  taken  place.  Bat  the  father's 
love  for  a  child  was  deadened  by 
the  noble's  longing  for  an  heir.    He 


had  his  reward.  His  name  would 
be  perpetuated,  but  no  blood  of  his 
would  flow  in  the  yeins  of  the  futoie 

Earls  of  C .    Ay,  and  he  knew 

it,  though  he  kept  the  secret  bravely. 
The  wrong  had  worked  its  own 
revenge  on  all  concerned  in  it ;  and 
that  without  any  melodramatio  in- 
cident, any  miraculou&revelation  of 
a  secret,  or  any  dctd^ex  machind, 
to  come  in  at  the  last  scene,  and 
bring  down  the  retribution  needed. 
Time  and  the  natural  course  of 
events  had  brought  about  the 
punishment  of  the  offence  by  the 
very  success  of  the  means  em- 
ployed—as Time  and  the  natural 
course  of  events  more  often  do  than 
shortsighted  humanity  is  always 
prepared  to  acknowledge. 

W.B. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COUTTBEB  07  SDINBX7B0H  AND  UfSDOS. 


ALL  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Couttses  were  £amouB 
people  in  Montrose ;  but  the  world 
at  large  knew  nothing  of  them  until 
one  of  the  family,  Patrick  by  name, 
sought  a  wider  field  of  enterprise 
than  the  quiet  country  town  afforded. 
In  1694,  the  year  in  which  his 
famous  countiyman,  William  Pater- 
son,  was  founding  the  Bank  of 
England,  we  find  him  described  as 
'a  merchant  of  Montrose,'  busy 
buying  serges  and  worsted  stuffs  in 
Leeds,  for  shipment  to  Sweden. 
But  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1704, 
he  carried  on  his  business,  engaging 
in  mercantile  adventures,  that  were 
considerable  for  those  days,  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  Amster- 
dam, France,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
He  left  about  2,500^.  to  be  divided 
between  three  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  John,  was  only  five 
years  old.  This  John  was  taken  to 
be  educated  among  his  kinsmen  at 
Montrose, where  beseems  to  have 
stayed  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 


age.  Then  he  returned  to 
burgh,  to  pass  some  time  as  uppteur 
tice  to  a  merchant  of  the  town, 
and  in  1723  to  start,  with  the 
little  fortune  left  him  by  his  ftther, 
in  business  on  his  own  aooouni 
Therein  he  prospered,  being  ranked, 
in  1730,  as  first  merchant  ooundilor 
in  the  town  oouncU  of  Edinburgh. 
At  one  time  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Thomas  Hatiburton,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  great-grandfather;  then— 
from  1740  to  1744 — ^he  hadaBobert 
Bamsay  for  his  associate,  and  from 
near  the  latter  year,  his  wife*s 
cousin,  Archibald  Trotter,  was  his 
partner.  'Their  business,'  says 
one  who  afterwards  was  a  derk  in 
the  house,*  'was  dealing  in  corn, 
buying  and  selling  goods  on  com- 

•  Sir  William  Forbes,  erentually  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  banking  house,  whose 
'Memoirs  of  a  Banking  House*  were 
printed  some  little  while  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Chambers.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
permission  to  make  dm  of  Sir  William's 
narrative,  containing,  as  it  doea,  nearly  all 
tluit  it  is  known  about  the  lii^  of  John 
CoutU. 
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mission,  and  the  negotiation  of  bills 
of  exchange  on  London,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
The  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange 
fonned  at  that  period  a  considerable 
part  of  the  business  of  Edinburgh ; 
ioT  there  were  then  no  country 
banks,  and  consequently  the  bills 
for  the  exports  and  imports  of  Perth, 
Bnndee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and 
other  trading  towns  in  Scotland, 
with  Holland,  France,  and  other 
countries,  were  n^otiated  at  Edin- 
burgh.' 

In  this  sort  of  business  John 
Coutts  found  plenty  to  do,  and  ma- 
naged to  make  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Other  money  came  to  him  about 
tbis  time  from  one  of  his  brothers, 
who,  haying  prospered  as  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  and  dying  early, 
left  all  his  earnings,  some  ao.ooo/., 
to  the  Edinburgh  merchant  and  bill- 
broker,  and  thus  much  increased 
his  in^uenoe.  'Being  a  man  of 
high  character  as  a  merchant,  as 
well  as  of  yery  popular  and  agree- 
Me  manners,  John  Coutts  Uyed 
with  a  degree  of  hospitality  and 
expense,  not  usual  in  tne  family  of 
a  merchant  at  that  period.'  There- 
fore he  made  an  excellent  lord 
proyost,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  1742.  He^was  the  first 
brd  proyost,  we  are  told,  who, 
breaking  through  the  old  custom  of 
holding  all  dric  entertainments  at  a 
tayem,  when  the  expense  was  borne 
by  the  city,  and,  taking  the  proyi- 
sion  and  management  of  the  hospi- 
talities altogether  into  his  own 
hands,  conducted  them  in  his  own 
house.  Therein,  howeyer,  he  did 
himself  much  harm.  'Unfortu- 
nately,' we  read,  '  he  was  thus  led 
into  excesses  of  the  table,  and  other 
indulgences,  which  at  length  hurt 
his  constitution.'  In  1749  he  was 
forced  to  seek  change  and  better 
health  by  trayelling  in  Italy.  Fail- 
ing in  that,  he  died  at  Naples  in  the 
spring  of  1750.  'beloyed  and  re- 
gretted by  all  his  acquaintance,  who 
oyerlooked  the  imperfections  of  his 
character  when  they  thought  of 
him  as  the  upright  citizen  and  use- 
ful magistrate,  eyer  zealous  in  the 
seryice  of  his  friends,  and  a  most 
agreeable  member  of  society.' 

He  left  four  boys,  named  Patrick, 


John,  James,  and  Thomas,  to  share 
bis  business,  with  their  cousin 
Trotter.  But  the  lads  were  too 
young  and  giddy,  and  Trotter  was 
too  deepy  Biid  lazy  to  carry  it  on 
with  adyantage.  'As  neither  his 
person  nor  manners  were  at  all 
calculated  to  command  their  respect, 
his  young  friends  were  constantly 
teasing  him  with  little  boyish, 
roguish  tricks.  One  consisted  in 
their  putting  a  liye  mouse  under 
the  coyer  of  his  inkstand,  and 
watching  with  glee  for  the  start  he 
was  to  giye,  when,  on  his  lifting  the 
lid,  the  animal  jumped  out,  to  the 
no  small  amusement,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  the  whole  ooonting- 
house.' 

Therefore,  Trotter  was  got  rid  of. 
He  went  to  make  a  paltry  living  for 
himself  as  agent,  on  behalf  of  tiie 
Edinburgh  bankers,  in  carrying  on 
a  curious  quarrel  then  ragiijg  be- 
tween them  and  the  monied  men  of 
Glasgow,  his  business  being  to 
collect  notes  and  present  them  for 
payment  at  all  sorts  of  inconre- 
nient  times,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
Tcxatious  ways.*  A  new  partner 
was  found  for  the  young  brothers 
Coutts  in  a  John  Stephen,  their 
uncle  and  a  wine  merchant  This 
John  Stephen's  son  was  also  intio- 
duced  into  the  firm,  and  sent  to  aid 
in  managing  a  branch  establishment 
in  London.  With  him  came  the 
eldest  and  the  youngest  of  John 
Coutts's  sons,  Patrick  and  Thomas, 
their  residence  and  place  of  busi- 
ness being  in  Jefi&ey's  Square,  St 
Mary  Axe,  and  their  chief  employ- 
ment being  the  buying  and  selling 
of  goods  on  commission.  The  two 
other  sons,  John  and  James,  with 
the  elder  Stephen,  remained  in 
Edinburgh.  '  They  liyed  in  the  same 
house  which  their  fother  had  in- 
habited, being  the  seeond  floor  of 
the  Presidents  Stairs  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Close ;  and  they  continued  in 
the  same  line  of  buoness  of  bank- 

•  He  certainly  ww  oftoi  treated  with  in- 
conrenience  snd  Tezation  in  return.  Once 
he  was  all  day  long  fyr  thirty-foor  days 
obtaining  payment  for  bills  amonnting  in 
all  to  3893/.;  one  whole  forenoon  bong 
pased  in  reoeiring  7t,  doled  ont  in  rix- 
penoes,  one  after  another,  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. 
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ing  and  exchange  which  their 
father  had  carried  on.  Like  him, 
too,  they  dealt  very  largely  in  com. 
They  had  a  settled  agent  in  Nor- 
thumberland, residing  at  Fen  wick, 
who  was  employed  to  make  pur- 
chases of  com  for  the  house,  and 
for  none  else,  in  that  country. 
Others  at  Aberdeen,  at  Portroy,  and 
at  Dundee,  ma^le  purchases  for  the 
house  in  the  fertile  corn  countries 
of  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  and  Moray;  and  two 
others,  again,  in  Caithness  and  in 
Boss-shire,  both  of  them  gentlemen 
of  landed  property,  but  also  men  of 
business,  though  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, merchants,  made  purchases  for 
the  house  on  their  joint  account  in 
those  northern  counties.  In  England 
the  house  had  large  quantities  of 
com  shipped  for  them  at  Yame  and 
at  Stockton,  in  Yorkshire  ;  at  Lynn 
Begis^  Fakenham,  and  Yarmouth, 
all  in  the  rich  county  of  Norfolk; 
at  Haverfordwest,  in  South  Wales ; 
and  by  the  noted  Cooper  Thorahill, 
who  at  that  time  kept  the  Bell  Inn 
at  Hilton,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  com- factors  in  Eng- 
land.** They  also  procured  com 
from  Belfast  and  Drogheda;  and 
occasionally  even  imported  wheat 
from  Dantzic  and  Eonigsberg. 

The  Couttses  were  certainly  the 
largest  and  the  most  adventurous 
com-dealers  in  Scotland,  perhaps  in 
all  Qreat  Britain,  a  hundred  years 

*  *  It  was  he,*  says  the  same  infonnant, 
'who  performed  the  extraordinary  ride 
from  Hilton  to  London,  back  to  Hilton,  and 
thence  to  London  again,  being  335  miles,  in 
13  boors  17  minutes.  He  set  out  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  39th  April, 
1745,  and  came  to  the  Queen's  Arms,  op- 
posite Shoreditch  Church,  in  3  hours  and 
53 'minutes;  returned  again  to  Hilton  in 
4  hours  and  I3  minutes,  and  came  back  to 
London  in  4  hours  and  13  minutes.  He 
was  allowed  15  hours  for  the  task,  and  as 
many  horses  as  he  pleased,  which  he  had 
ready  waiting  him  at  various  pUoes  on  the 
road.  He  was  so  little  fatigued  by  this 
exploit  that  he  rode  next  day  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  road  was  lined  with 
spectators  to  see  him  pass  and  repass,  and 
many  thoosands,  besides  bis  own  wager  of 
SCO  guineas,  depended  on  the  performance. 
Mr.  Tbomhill,  though  he  kept  an  inn,  was 
much  respected  for  bis  gentlemanlike  manners, 
and  generally  brought  to  table  by  his  guests.' 


ago.  *  When  I  reflect  on  the  extent 
of  all  their  correspondence,'  says 
their  sometime  clerk,  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  *and  the 
combination  of  such  a  variety  of 
intelligence  respecting  the  prices  of 
com  at  all  those  different  places, 
compared  with  the  prices  m  the 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  I  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  en- 
terprise which  led  them  to  embark 
in  such  a  perilous  traffic.  Some 
years  they  made  large  profits,  which 
they  as  often  lost  in  others,  owing 
to  the  fluctuation  of  markets,  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  many  of  those 
with  whom  they  dealt  Indeed,  I 
have  often  thought  it  not  a  little 
singular  that  a  banking-house, 
which,  of  all  branches  of  business, 
seems  j>ecnliarly  to  require  caution, 
and  which  ought,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  be  kept  clear  of  every  under- 
taking of  hazard  or  speculation, 
should  have  chosen  to  embark  so 
largely  in  the  com-trade,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  liable  to  sudden 
fluctuation,  and  in  which  no  human 
prudence  or  insurance  can  guard 
the  adventurers  from  frequent  loss." 

Yet  in  combining  bonking  trans- 
actions with  general  commerce,  the 
Couttses  did  nearly  as  much  as  all 
other  bankers  were  accustomed  to 
do  in  the  middle  of  hist  century. 
Neither  in  Edinburgh  nor  out  of  it 
were  there  many  bankers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  lead- 
ing men  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance, 
who  at  that  time  acted  as  cashiers 
to  its  men  of  business,  were  old 
James  Mansfield,  a  linen-draper, 
who,  prospering  in  his  trade,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  more  money  by 
dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  cmd  at 
length  founded  the  famous  banking- 
house  of  Mansfield  and  Ck>.,  after- 
wards Mansfield,  Hamsay  and  Co., 
and  then  Eamsay,  Bonars  and  Go. ; 
William  Cuming,  who  in  like  man- 
ner combined  banking  with  the 
cloth  business,  that  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  fiitther ;  and  William 
Alexander  and  Sons,  who  began  as 
tobacco  merchants  and  ended  as 
money-lenders  of  great  repute. 

None  of  these,  however,  were,  or 
ever  became,  as  fiEunous  as  the 
Couttses.  Having  in  1750  firmly 
established    themselves     both    in 
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Edmbugh  and  in  London,  they 
proceeded  to  extend  their  engage- 
ments in  both  places,  neglecting 
none  of  the  general  commerce,  but 
especially  aiming  at  increase  of  the 
banking  business.  In  1754  there 
were  in  Edinburgh  only  four  clerks 
and  two  apprentices,  besides  the 
three  partners,  and  in  London  the 
three  other  paortners  seem  to  haye 
done  nearly  all  the  work  by  them- 
selves. But  in  that  year  great 
changes  began.  In  August,  James, 
the  third  of  the  four,  went  on  a 
Tisit  to  his  brothers  in  London, 
where  he  fell  in  with  a  Miss  Patty 
Peagrim,  whose  uncle,  George  Camp- 
bell, originally  a  goldsmith  in  the 
Strand,  had  come  to  be  an  influen- 
tial >)ejiker,  patronized  by  all  the 
Whigs,  while  his  near  neighbour 
and  rival,  Andrew  Drummond,  had 
the  friendship  of  the  Tories.  Be- 
fore the  year  was  out,  young  Coutts 
was  married  to  the  niece,  settled  in 
London,  and  made  a  pfuiner  in  the 
new  firm  of  Campbell  and  Coutts. 
In  1760  his  fother-in-law  died,  and 
he  then  took  his  brother  Thomas 
into  partnership,  the  house  being 
thenceforth  known  as  James  and 
Thomas  Coutts. 

Thus  Patrick  and  John  were  left; 
alone  in  possession  of  the  original 
business,  the  one  in  London,  the 
other  in  Edinburgh.  '  Patrick  was 
a  man  of  elegant  and  agreeable 
manners,  but  more  inclined  to  the 
study  of  books  than  to  application 
to  business.'  He  soon  abandoned 
it  altogether.  Going  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  pleasure  and  for  health, 
he  met  with  an  accident  prejudicial 
to  both.  At  Lisle  he  was  walking 
on  the  ramparts,  jotting  down  somo 
short- hand  notes  in  his  pocket-book, 
when  a  bystander  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  spy,  and 
accordingly  informed  against  him. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
there  detained  several  months,  be- 
fore his  friends  could  satisfy  the 
authorities  of  his  honesty,  and  pro- 
cure his  release.  That  trouble 
seems  to  have  strengthened  certain 
eccentricitiefl  in  his  character,  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
had  to  be  lodged  in  a  London  mad- 
house, there  to  remain  through  more 
than  forty  years. 


John  Coutts  was  dead  before  that 
misfortune  arose.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  best  of  all  the  four 
brothers.  'Lively  and  well-bred, 
and  of  very  engaging  manners,'  says 
his  clerk  and  jyroteye,  *he  had  the 
happy  talent  of  uniting  a  love  of 
society  and  public  amusements 
with  a  strict  attention  to  business. 
While  resembling  his  father  in  his 
general  manners  more  than  did  any 
of  his  brothers,  he^was  more  cor- 
rect in  his  conduct ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  him  but 
once  in  the  counting-house  disguised 
with  liquor,  and  incapable  of  trans- 
acting business.'  Whence  we  may 
infer  that  he  often  was  so  disguised 
when  not  in  the  counting-house; 
but  no  Scotchman  pretending  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  a  pleasant  member 
of  good  society  could  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise  in  those  days.  Even 
in  the  strictest  walks  of  business, 
room  was  found  for  merrymaking 
and  good  fellowship.  'In  those 
days,'  we  are  told, '  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  merchants  and  bankers 
in  Edinburgh  to  assemble  regularly 
every  day  at  one  o'clock  at  the 
Cross,  where  they  transacted  busi- 
ness with  each  other,  and  talked 
over  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  as 
there  were  among  the  merchants  at 
that  time  several  gentlemen  of  a 
literary  turn,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable powers  of  conversation, 
we  were  joined  by  many  who  had 
no  concern  in  the  mercantile  world, 
such  as  physicians  and  lawyers, 
who  frequented  the  Cross  nearly 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
others,  for  the  sake  of  gossiping  and 
amusement  merely.*  In  that  plear 
sant  little  business- world,  not  so 
oppressed  with  the  burdens  and 
cares  of  business  as  now-a-days, 
John  Coutts  was  thoroughly  at 
home.  But  unfortunately  he  died 
in  1 76 1,  hdore  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  before  the 
end  of  1 761,  there  were  no  Couttses 
left  in  the  old  house  of  John  Coutts 
and  Co.  The  name,  however,  lasted 
for  a  long  time ;  and  the  business — 
the  banking  business,  at  any  rate — 
has  lasted  to  this  day.  The  two 
surviving  and  sane  brothers,  who 
had  set  up  for  themselves  in  the 
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Strand,  haying  still  an  interest  in 
the  firm  as  guardians  of  poor  mad 
Patrick,  promoted  two  of  their  old 
clerks.  Sir  William  Forbes  and  James 
Hunter  (afterwards  Sir  James  Hun- 
ter Blair),  to  be  partners  in  tho 
business,  with  Robert  Herries,  a 
London  merchant  of  influence,  at 
the  head  of  the  firm.  Herries  cared 
more  for  merchandise  than  for  bank- 
ing. He  conducted  great  specula- 
tions in  all  sorts  of  articles,  and 
brought  to  the  house  great  wealth, 
albeit  at  great  risk,  as  agent  of  the 
Farmers-general  of  France  for  the 
purchase  of  tobacco  in  England, 
especially  in  Glasgow,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  this  trade.  He  also 
concdved  a  bold  plan  for  providing 
European  travellers  with  circular 
letters  of  credit,  and  with  that  end 
set  up  an  office  in  St  James's  Street, 
where  is  still  conducted  the  bank 
that  bears  his  name.  But  he  was 
too  speculative  for  his  partners. 
Therefore  they  separated  m  1775; 
and,  from  that  time  till  his  death  in 
1806,  Sir  William  Forbes  was  the 
chief  manager  of  the  great  Edin- 
burgh bank  of  Forbes  and  Co.,  amal- 
gamated witii  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  1838.  He  was  not 
famous  as  a  banker  alone.  'Mr. 
Scott  came  to  breakfast,'  says  Bos- 
'well,  'at  which  I  introduced  to 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him  my  friend 
Sir  William  Forbes,  a  man  of  whom 
too  much  good  cannot  be  said;  who, 
with  distinguished  abilities  and 
application  in  his  profession  of  a 
l^ker,  is  at  once  a  good  companion 
and  a  good  Christian,  which,  I 
think,  is  saying  enough.'  Of  him, 
too,  the  son  of  '  Mx.  Scott '  said,  in 
'  Marmion ' — 

.     '  Far  maj  we  leaich  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manlj  and  eo  kind ! 
Asd  not  around  his  honoured  am 
Shall  Mends  alooe  and  Idndred  mourn; 
The  thooiand  eyes  his  care  had  dried 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide : 
And  ftequent  £iUs  the  grateAil  dew 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew.' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  house  of 
James  and  Thomas  Ooutts  was 
steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and 
influence.  James  Coutts,  never  a 
very  happy  or  agreeable  man,  be- 
came more  morose  and  unattractive 
as  he  grew  older.    His  chief  reason 


for  taking  his  brother  Thomas  into 
partnership  in  1760  appears  to  have 
been  the  need  of  some  trustworthy 
assistant  in  managing  the  business. 
Soon  after  that  he  probably  gave  up 
nearly  all  active  share  in  its  direc- 
tion. He  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Edinburgh;  but  he 
took  no  prominent  p?ii  in  its  de- 
bates till  near  the  year  1777,  wh«i 
symptoms  of  the  family  insanity 
that  hAd  already  seized  his  eldest 
brother  showed  themselves  in  him. 
He  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  rambling  and  pre- 
posterous that  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  take  no  further  share  in  the 
debates.  Soon  after  that  he  went  to 
Italy  with  his  daughter,  an  only 
child,  who  there  found  a  husband. 
At  Turin  he  went  raving  mad ;  and, 
while  on  his  way  home  for  suitable 
treatment,  he  died  at  Gibraltar, 
early  in  1778. 

Even  Thomas  showed  occasional 
eccentricities  during  his  long  and 
busy  life.  He  had  come  to  London 
to  be  jum'or  partner  in  the  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  St  Mary  Axe, 
as  we  saw,  in  1754*  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  old;  and  he 
quitted  that  in  1760,  as  we  saw,  to 
enter  his  brother's  banking-house 
in  the  Strand.  In  that  year,  or 
shortly  after,  he  married  one  of  his 
brother's  servants,  the  daughter  of 
a  small  Lancashire  farmer,  Eliza- 
beth Starkey  byname;  'in  whom, 
with  a  handsome  countenance  and 
great  good-humour,  weire  united 
many  rustic  virtues  that  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  so  common  to  do- 
mestic servants  at  the  present  day.* 
So  says  the  biographer,  writing  two- 
and-thirty  years  ago;  what  would 
he  say  of  domestic  servants  in  this 
present  day?  But  even  Betty 
Starkey  could  be  saucy  now  and 
then.  A  few  days  before  her  mar- 
riage—a  rainy,  dirty  day,  we  are 
told—she  was  at  her  work,  when 
one  of  her  master's  clerks  ran  into 
the  house,  and  was  proceeding  to 
hurry  upstairs,  there  to  get  rid  of 
his  wet  clothes.  Betty  stopped  him, 
and  bade  him  take  off  his  shoes,  so 
as  to  avoid  dirtying  the  newly- 
washed  stairs.  But  the  young  man, 
resenting  what  he  thought  an  im- 
pertinence, only  paused  to  stamp 
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and  scrape  on  each  step  as  he  as- 
cended, in  order  that  he  might  soil 
them  all  as  much  as  he  could.  'Be- 
fore long/  Betty  shouted  after  him, 
'  111  make  you  poll  off  your  shoes, 
and  your  stockings  too,  whenever  I 
choose  it'  But  the  threat  seems 
noTer  to  have  been  put  in  force. 
The  young  man,  when  he  heurd  of 
the  approaching  marriage,  thought 
he  would  surely  be  dismissed,  or 
made  to  suffer  in  some  way  for  his 
indiscretion.  Instead  of  that, 
the  young  Mrs.  Coutls  showed  her- 
self especially  friendly  towards  him. 
'In  the  earlier  stage  of  her  connec- 
tion with  her  husl^d,'  we  are  told, 
'  her  mind  was  necessarily  unculti- 
yated,  and  her  manners  far  from 
refined.  Mr.  Coutts,  however,  neg- 
lected not  to  take  all  due  pains  to 
qualify  her  for  the  station  to  which 
he  had  elevated  her ;  and  her  quick- 
ness and  capacity  was  such  as  amply 
rewarded  him  for  his  exertions.  In 
a  few  short  years  she  became,  in 
manners  and  intelligence,  as  much 
a  gentlewoman  as  some  of  those 
ladies  who  had  been  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
splendour.  And  she  certainly  edu- 
cated her  three  daughters  so  well 
that  they  were  thought  fit,  with  the 
help  of  the  dowries  their  fkther  was 
able  to  give  them,  to  enter  the  most 
aristocratic  circles.  Sophia,  the 
eldest,  was  married  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  in  1 793 ;  Susan,  the  second, 
became  Ck>untess  of  Guildford  in 
1796;  and  Frances,  the  third,  was 
made  wife  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Bute  in  1800. 

Thomas  Coutts,  though  laughed 
at  and  abused  for  marrying  a  house- 
maid, succeeded  well  in  pushing  the 
business,  of  which  he  soon  became, 
and  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
entire  master.  Soon  after  his  es- 
tablishment as  a  banker,  we  are 
told,  ho  be^n  to  have  regular 
dinner  -  parties  of  bankers  and 
moneyed  men,  intended  to  promote 
friendly  and  helpful  feelings  among 
all  members  of  the  class,  and  es- 
pecially to  increase  his  own  in- 
fluence. At  one  of  these  dinners,  a 
city  man,  gossiping  about  his  busi- 
ness, told  how,  on  that  same  day,  a 
nobleman  had  come  to  him,  sought 
a  loan  of  30,000^,  and  been  refused, 


as  he  could  give  no  sufficient  se- 
curity for  the  large  debt  Before 
going  to  rest,  Thomas  Coutts  sent  a 
message  to  the  nobleman  referred 
to,  asking  the  favour  of  his  lord- 
ship's attendance  at  the  counting- 
house  in  the  Strand  on  the  following 
morning.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  visitor,  introducing 
himself  to  the  banker,  was  astonished 
at  his  tendering  him  thirty  1000^. 
notes.  '  But  what  security  am  I  to 
give  you?*  he  asked.  'I  shall  be 
satisfied,'  answered  Coutts,  'with 
your  lordship's  note  of  hand.'  That 
was  soon  and  thankfully  given. 
'  Now,'  said  the  nobleman,  '  I  find 
that  at  present  I  shall  only  require 
10,000^.  Be  good  enough,  therefore, 
to  keep  the  remaining  20,000/.,  and 
open  an  account  with  it  in  my 
nama'  To  this  proposal  Coutts 
assented,  and  before  long  he  was 
rewarded  for  his  Tmusual  exercifo 
either  of  good-nature  or  of  excep- 
tioncd  prudence,  by  a  repayment  of 
the  loan,  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  200,000/.,  the  result  of  a  sale  of 
some  family  estates,  made  possible 
by  that  loan.  Other  members  of 
the  aristocracy,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Coutts's  first  friend,  trans- 
ferred their  accounts  to  him;  and 
from  that  time  his  house  became 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  West 
End  banks. 

George  III.  banked  with  him 
until  he  found  that  Coutts  had  lent 
100,000/.  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  in  furtherance  of 
his  election  as  M.P.  for  Middlesex. 
Thereupon  he  transferred  his  ac- 
count to  one  of  the  Tory  establish- 
ments. With  Burdett  for  his  son- 
in-law,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
afterwards  Lord  Dundonald,  for  ono 
of  his  oldest  and  stanchest  friends, 
the  Tory  monarch  might  certainly 
regard  him  with  some  dislike. 

In  spito  of  his  radicab'sm,  how- 
over,  Thomas  Coutts  prospered  as  a 
banker.  Betaining  the  old  house 
handed  over  to  his  brother  by  George 
Campbell,  he  soon  filled  it  with 
business  to  overflowing.  It  was 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
once  covered  by  the  New  Exchange, 
the  quaint  structure  designed  as 
a  rival  to  Gresham's  building, 
and   serviceable   as   a   resort   for 
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Dryden,  Wycherley,  Etheridge,  and 
his  friends  in  one  generation,  and 
Addison  and  his  followers  in  another, 
before  the  plaoe  grew  so  disreputable 
that  it  had  to  be  pulled  down  in 
1737.  When  the  brothers  Adam 
began  to  build  the  Adelphi  in  1768, 
Coutts  secured  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  his  house,  and  stipulated 
that  the  new  street  leading  to  the 
entrance  should  be  opposite  his 
property.  He  proceeded  to  erect 
upon  it  a  wing  or  continuation  of 
bis  old  premises,  containing  new 
offices  and  strong  rooms.  The  strong 
rooms  alone  cost  him  1 0,000?.  Walls, 
floors,  and  roofe  were  xnade  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone  six  inches  thick,  and 
joined  together  with  unheard-of  pre- 
caution. The  doors  and  panels 
were  all  of  wrought-iron,  and  the 
closets  contained  safes  within  safes, 
all  made  as  stoutly  as  possible.  The 
first  article  deposited  in  any  of  these 
safes,  it  is  recorded,  was  a  precious 
diamond  aigrette,  which  the  Grand 
Turk  had  with  his  own  hands  trans- 
ferred from  his  turban  to  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson's  hat. 

Coutts  carried  to  extremes  the 
strictness  of  detail  proper  in  a 
banker.  Every  evening  care  was 
taken  to  balance  the  day's  transac- 
tions; and  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  deficit  of  2s,  lod,  was  found  on 
closing  the  books  and  comparing 
them  with  the  state  of  the  till,  we 
are  told  that  he  kept  all  his  clerks 
in  the  whole  night  through,  bidding 
them  find  out  the  error  somehow  or 
other.  Next  morning,  Mr.  Antro- 
bus,  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 
coming  in,  and  hearing  of  the  diffi- 
culty, explained  that  he  had  taken 
2s,  lod.  out  of  the  till,  to  pay  for  the 
postage  of  a  foreign  letter,  but  had 
forgotten  to  put  it  on  record. 

This  is  another  of  the  stories  told 
about  Thomas  Goutts's  management 
of  his  bank :  '  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
junior  clerks  in  most  bmking- 
houses,*  says  the  narrator,  'to  do 
the  out-door  or  bill-collecting  busi- 
ness ;  but,  if  the  day's  transactions 
be  heavy,  some  of  the  upper  clerks 
take  that  duty.  On  the  day  that 
relates  to  this  aneodote,  the  amount 
of  the  western  walk  exceeded 
17,000?. ;  and  a  Mr.  L was  di- 
rected to  take  it.  At  the  usual  hoar 


of  the  clerks'  returning,  Mr.  L 

was  missing.  The  noting  hour 
passed ;  messengers  were  sent  to  all 
the  settling-houses,  and  to  his  pri- 
vate lodgings ;  but  no  tidings  could 
be  obtained.  Advertisements  were 
sent  to  all  the  newspapers;  and 
next  morning  the  town  was  pla- 
carded with  a  full  description  of 
person  and  property,  and  a  large 
reward  offered  for  securmg  the  de- 
faulter. Nothing  was  beam  during 
the  next  day ;  Jbut  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  Southampton  Bank  arrived  post, 
bringing  with  him  the  note-case  and 
bag,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
missing  proper^,  of  which  he  gave 
the  following  account  'The  land- 
lord of  the  inn  at  which  the  coach 
arrives/  he  said,  'had  the  day  be- 
fore, about  three  o'clock,  calld  on 
him,  and  begged  him  to  accompany 
him  to  his  house,  where  a  gentleman 
had  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
had  gone  to  bed,  apparently  very 
ill,  was,  as  he  thought,  now  dying, 
and  wished  to  make  some  commu- 
nication relative  to  a  large  sum  of 
money  then  in  his  possession.  On 
his  arrival,  the  person  told  him  his 
name,  said  that  he  was  a  clerk  in 
Mr.  Coutts'  house,  and  had  been  out 
collecting,  and  that  on  his  return 
through  Piccadilly  he  was  seized 
with  a  stupor,  a  malady  he  for  the 
last  four  months  had  been  subject 
to,  owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  a  con- 
tusion on  the  head  he  had  received 
by  a  &11  from  a  swing'  (strange 
sport  for  a  banker's  senior  clerk!) 
'  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mermaid  at 
Hackney.  He  added,  he  could  give 
no  other  account  how  he  came 
where  he  now  was,  which  be  did 
not  know  till  the  landlord  informed 
him ;  for,  on  the'  moment  he  found 
the  stupor  coming  on,  to  save  the 
money,  ne  got  into  a  coach  with  the 
door  standing  open,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  a  hackney  one,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  Southampton  ati^ ; 
and  that  he  had  remained  insensible 
during  the  whole  journey.  He  now 
begged,  for  God*8  sake,  that  an  ex- 
press might  be  immediately  sent  off 
to  inform  the  house  of  the  circnm- 
stance.'  The  firm  caused  all  the 
posted  bills  to  be  pasted  over  with 
Dills  acknowledging  the  xecovery  of 
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the  whole  property,  and  statiDg  that 
ibe  delay  had  only  been  occasioned 
by  sadden  illness/  The  banker 
seems  to  have  had  some  sb'ght  sus- 
picion, however,  that  his  clerk  had 
paxposely  gone  down  to  Soathamp- 
ton,  int^&ig  thence  to  make  his 
way  to  the  Continent;  but  that, 
finding  the  Guernsey  boat  gone,  he 
had  adopted  this  plan  of  hiding  his 
evil  purpose.  But  nothing  could 
be  proYod  against  him.  Therefore 
be  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
that  a  perscHi  subject  to  such  fits 
could  hold  no  place  of  trust  in  a 
banking-bouse;  and  a  present  was 
made  to  him,  large  enough  to  se- 
cure him  a  comfortable  axmuity. 

Thomas  Couttswas  a  charitable 
man,  though  very  strict  in  all  busi- 
nan  xelaticxiships,  and,  in  old  age, 
Tery  miserly-looking  in  his  own 
bearmg  and  apparel  '  He  was,'  ac- 
cording to  a  not  very  friendly  critic, 
'a  pallid,  sickly,  thin  old  gentle- 
man, who  wore  a  shabby  coat  and  a 
brown  scratch  wig/  One  day  a 
good-natured  person,  fresh  from  the 
country,  stopiMBd  him  in  the  street, 
and  offered  him  a  guinea.  Ck)utt8 
thanked  him,  but  declined  the  gift, 
saying  that  he  was  in  no '  immediate 
want' 

The  banker  was  by  no  means 
stingy,  however,  in  any  case  in 
which  stinginess  was  really  blame- 
worthy. His  purse  was  always 
open  for  the  relief  of  distress.  He 
was  also  famous  for  the  good  dinners 
that  he  gave,  and  the  crowd  of  wits 
that  those  dinners  tempted  into  the 
cirde  of  his  acquaintanca  Espe- 
cially was  he  fond  of  theatrical 
society.  Playwrights  and  actors 
always  found  him  a  good  patron; 
and,  either  in  idle  compliment,  or 
because  his  opinions  were  worth 
heeding,  often  consulted  him  on 
even  the  intricate  details  of  stage 
management  and  play-writing. 

One  of  his  theatrical  friendships 
was  particularly  memorable  in  its 
consequences.  Of  Thomas  Goutts's 
first  wife,  the  exemplary  servant 
whom  he  married  somewhere  near 
1760,  we  hear  nothing  after  1785  or 
1786,  save  that  soon  after  that, 
i^mptoms  of  madness  or  imbecility 
—a  kind  of  trouble  that  pressed 
with  singular  force  and  frequency 


on  the  banker's  kindred  and  belong- 
ings—appeared in  her  conduct;  and 
that,   having  long   been   dead  to 
society,  she  actually  died  in  181 5. 
Thomas  Coutts  was  four  or  five- 
uid-seveniy  years  old  at  that  time. 
But  within  three  mcmths  of  his  first 
wife's  death,  he  married  a  second— 
the  famous  Harriet  Mellon.    With 
her,  indeed,  he  had  been  very  inti- 
mate for  some  years   previously; 
thereby  providing  the  world  with 
plenty  of  topic  for  scandal,  although 
there  had   been  no  real  ground, 
though  plenty  of  excuse,  for  it 
'  Miss  Mellon/  we  axe  told  by  Leigh 
Hun^  '  was  arch  and  agreeable  cm 
the  stage.    She  had   no  genius; 
but  then  she  had  fine  eyes  and  a 
good-humoured  mouth/    In  i795« 
while  yet  quite  young,  having  her- 
self and  her  mother  to  provide  Ibr, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane,  as  Lydia  Languish. 
She  made  much  stir  durmg  the  next 
twenty  years,  albeit  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  then  alive,  and  giving  expres- 
sion to  her  wonderful  talents  on  the 
same  Old  Drury  boards.    Her  last 
appearance  on  the   stage  was   as 
Audrey,  near  the  beginning  of  18 15. 
At  that  time,  because  of  the  insults 
to  which  she  was  subjected,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  long-conthiued  at- 
tentions to  her,  old  Coutts  persuaded 
her  to  abandon  the  theatre,  and  he 
gave  her  very  hberal  opportunities 
for  so  doing.  For  35,000^.  he  bought 
Holly  Lodge,  at  the  foot  of  High- 
gate    Hill,   from    Sir   W.    Vane- 
Tempest;   and,  having  stocked  it 
with  horses,"  carriages,  and   eveiy 
sort  of  req[uisite  furniture,  placed  it 
at  her  disposaL    Before  the  year 
was  out  he  married  her;  and  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  wife  to 
him  during  his  few  remaining  years 
of  life.    She  knew  how  to  hold  her 
own  against  the  opposition  of  other 
people,  shown  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
and  vul^  ways.     Specially  pro- 
minent m  his  opposition  was  her 
next-door  neighbour  at  Highgate, 
'  a  late  memb^  for  Middlesex.'   His 
carriage   road   passed   directly   in 
front  of  Mrs.  Coutts's  dining-room 
windows  -  and  every  time  that  she 
gave  a  dinner-party  this  road  was 
suddenly  filled  with  '  sheets,  shirts, 
ahifts,  and  pillow-cases,  and  all  the 
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appendages  of  a  washing-day,  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  in  such  abundant 
quantities  as  surprised  the  neigh- 
bours, and  made  some  of  them  sup- 
pose the  honourable  member  took 
in  washing/  Thereto  was  added, 
of  course,  *  a  clique  of  noisy  house- 
hold damsels  and  charwomen,' 
whose  business  it  was  to  talk  as 
loudly  and  as  coarsely  as  they  could ; 
their  work  being  best  done  when 
they  oftenest  and  most  eft'ectively 
repeated  the  scandals  talked  of  tho 
lady  whom  they  were  hired  to  in- 
sult. That  was  a  persecution  that 
no  one  could  patiently  submit  to. 
Mrs.  Coutts  complained  of  it ;  but 
obtained  no  answer.  She  offered  to 
buy  up  her  enemy's  house  and  car- 
riage road  for  a  very  high  sum ;  but 
still  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  com- 
munications. Then  she  resorted  to 
a  fresh  expedient  She  bad  a  high 
wall,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long, 
built  all  along  her  grounds,  and  in 
front  of  her  neighbour  s  property ; 
and  in  that  way  entirely  cut  off  from 
him  all  view  of  the  Highgate  hills. 
That  cost  her  looo?. ;  but  it  effected 
its  purpose.  The  stubborn  M.P. 
declared  himself  willing  to  sell  the 
ground  in  question;  the  wall  was 


pulled  down  again ;  and  Holly 
jjojgo,  with  extended  surroundings, 
becarao  a  pleasantor  spot  than  ever. 
Mrs.  Coutts  was  not  Mrs.  Coutts 
very  long.  Her  venerable  husband 
died  in  February  1822,  oae-and- 
niuety  years  of  age.  He  left  her  in 
unrestrained  possession  of  all  his 
personal  and  landed  property,  stated 
to  be  imder  600,000/.  in  vsilue,  in 
^liddlosex— -we  know  not  how  much 
out  of  Middlesex — besides  a  very 
large  share  in  the  immense  annual 
profits  of  the  banking-house.  In 
due  time  Mrs.  Coutts  became 
Duchess  of  St  Albans;  but  she  took 
care  to  secure  her  vast  fortune  in 
her  own  hands ;  and  when  she  died 
she  left  it,  in  accordance,  it  was 
supposed,  with  her  former  hus- 
band's wishes,  to  his  favourite 
grand-daughter — ^the  excellent  lady 
now  famous  all  the  world  over  for 
her  charities  and  wise  use  of  her 
fortune  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellows. 
It  was  reckoned  a  few  years  aga 
that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  wealth, 
if  told  in  sovereigns,  would  weigh 
thirteen  tons,  and  till  a  hundred  and 
seven  flour-sacks. 

H.  B.  F.  B. 
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1. — BANOOB. 

ONE  of  the  best  and  daintiest 
sides  of  our  Welsh  watering- 
places,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  its 
shop  front,  is  the  litiJe  rustic  station 
where  the  trains  stop.  From  the 
windows  of  the  carriage  it  seems  to 
have  quite  a  Bhine-Uke  look,  and 
an  air  of  pastoral  innocence.  The 
porters  seem  to  be  spiritualized 
more  or  less,  and  to  have  a  dash  of 
the  pleasant  foreign  famibarity. 
Even  tho  fatal  coloured  advertise- 
ments, the  counterfeit  presentments 
of  red-brick  warehouse,  and  the 
complicated  sun-blinds,  like  a  row  of 
blue  eyelids  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  fashionable  inn  at  another 
fioishionable  watering-plaoe,  where 
the  open  pony  carriage-and-fonr  is 


driving  up  a  little  stiffly  to  the 
door— these  frescoes  do  not  seem  to 
flare  out  so  objectionably  as  at  other 
places.  Even  Messrs.  W.  R  Smith 
and  Son,  who  live  by  deputy  in  this 
little  hutch  among  their  bright 
books  and  clean  savory  newspapers, 
and  who  seem  so  warm  among  their 
railway  rugs,  and  straps  and  opera 
glasses,  and  even  razors — seem  to 
tone  themselves  and  their  property 
down  to  the  prevailing  rusticify. 
We  have  always  trains  coming  in 
here  leisurely,  who  back  and  go  for- 
ward, and  jib  like  restive  horses; 
who  go  off  suddenly  into  a  cave  or 
tunnel  at  the  end  of  oar  station, 
when  we  think  wo  have  done  with 
them  finally,  but  who  reappear  in  a 
few  moments,  goin^  badcwards  and 
winding  and  bending  like  a  snake. 
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After  one  of  these  monsters  has 
pushed  by,  we  cross  the  rails  in 
great  crowds,  jost  as  if  we  were  at 
a  little  Malines  station,  and  small 
cars  of  luggage  come  trundling 
over  merrily.  Nearly  every  train 
stops  with  ns,  and  leaves  ns  a  plea- 
sant load— except  the  Irish  malls 
—which  we  affect  to  look  down 
upon  on  that  account,  and  not  to  feel 
the  slight,  yet  reverence  all  the 
time.  For  twice  in  the  day  comes 
a  little  ferment,  and  a  signal  dog- 
whistle  sounds  out  of  the  black 
cave,  and  our  officers  range  them- 
selves anxiously  at  both  sides  on 
guard,  and  presently  *The  Wild 
bishman,*  as  he  is  called,  comes 
thundering  through,  whooping  de- 
fiance, and  seeming  to  snort  out 
contemptuous  challenge  for  any  one 
to  tread  npon  the  tail  of  his  coa^ 
or  van«  He  goes  out  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  with  his  post-office  net  braced 
up  tightly  for  a  cast,  as  if  he  was 
going  to  take  sOme  deep-sea  fishing 
at  Holyhead.  We  look  at  him  wit£ 
a  deep  respect,  for  we  know  that 
his  carriages  are  specially  for  him ; 
that  he  does  not  take  in  water  in 
the  usual  way,  firom  a  gallows- 
shaped  fountain,  but  swoops  it  up 
as  he  flies  along,  from  a  trough  in 
the  ground ;  and  that,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  regu- 
lar service  in  the  world. 

Out  on  the  other  side  of  the'  sta- 
tion, the  'business'  of  the  piece 
b^;ins.  The  inevitable  omnibus 
contends  for  us.  The  George  and 
Penrhyn — 'bloated  aristocrats'  in 
the  hotel  direction— await  their  prey. 
So  do  a  number  of  light  open 
fiacres,  the  exact  pattern  and  image 
of  those  lawless  Boman  little  car- 
riages which  whisk  round  the  fare  in 
the  Place  de  la  Minerve,  like  a 
cloud  of  gnats.  The  drivers  seem 
about  as  boyish  and  rusty,  and 
speak  broken  English  like  the 
others. 

Bound  us  is  a  perfect  bowl  of 
hills,  dotted  hr  away  with  lines  of 
villas,  and  in  a  sort  of  cleft,  or  open, 
Ui  away,  is  seen  the  town  proper, 
fixing  itself  snugly  as  if  among  the 
green  cushions  of  an  arm-chair. 
This  is  Bangor,  our  Welsh  watering- 
place,  which  sounds  in  native  pro- 
nunciation like  an  Indian  namci 
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'Bang5re,'  as  though  contracted 
from^^galore. 

Our  Welsh  villa  is  round,  away 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  bowl,  a 
festive  mansion  in  a  festive  row. 
Every  house  bursts  out  into  a  bow 
window  to  its  extreme  capacity,  so 
that  each  seems  all  bow  window. 
We  might  be  ahnost  ready  to  enter 
into  arran&;ements  with  the  Trinity 
Board,  ana  furnish  lighthouses  for 
the  coast  to  any  amoTmt  And 
people  crowd  together  to  such  a 
degree  in  their  bow  windows,  that 
thev  seem  as  if  they  were  plants 
under  bell  glasses.  Coming  home 
of  dark  m'ghts,  we  see  all  the  light- 
houses ht  up  in  two  dazzling 
streams  of  light,  so  that  the  steamer 
or  two  gliding  along  in  the  straits 
&8t  below  must  be  marvellously 
cheered. 

From  this  perch  we  command  the 
straits  below,  where  the  water 
drifts  languidly,  and  is  even  of  a 
sunny  look,  like  molten  aluminium, 
not  nlver.  On  the  opposite  side, 
at  the  edge,  axe  villas  and 
houses;  lower  down  on  our  side  are 
the  ships  and  the  httle  harbour, 
where  the  great  Colonel  Slater- 
awful  Famjam,  whose  name  seems 
to  be  mentioned  with  awe  and 
trembling— ships  all  his  slates. 
This  tremendous  Colonel  Slater  has 
a  castle  built  for  him  by  his  slates, 
and  as  a  gracefcd  act  of  homage, 
has  a  bedroom  Aimished  with  that 
faiths  material,  and  even  a  bed- 
stead made  out  of  slabs  of  slate. 
What  cold,  shivering  slumbers  for 
the  guest  honoured  with  that  state 
bed !  It  makes  one  freeze  to  think 
of  it.  The  great  colonel  has  enter- 
tained her  li^jesty,  and  it  is  said 
waits  an  early  peerage  when  his 
party  comes  into  power.  His  title 
should  surely  be  Baron  Castleslate, 
and  his  son  tne  Honourable  Mr.  St 
Quarry;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
wonderful  mineral  brings  him  in 
one  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

Our  town  straggles  a  good  deal ; 
rambles  down  tms  hill  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  rambles  on  again 
frcm  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  like  an  enormous  horse- 
shoe. Every  train  brings  crowds 
of  'tourists,'  abeady  dressed  for 
their  parts,  and  eager  to  be  at  work, 
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and  whose  faces  seem  a  little  blank 
as  tlicy  look  out  upon  tlie  prosy 
character  of  the  sik^e  they  have 
come  so  far  to  see.  They  and  their 
mails  ai*o  promptly  put  away  in  the 
great  omnibuses  of  the  great  hotels, 
and  driven  away  to  the  George,  or 
Penrhyn  Arms. 

The  George!  This  is  another 
power  in  the  district.  The  George 
*bu8/  the  George  proprietor,  ttie 
George  guests !  Not,  of  course,  so 
great  as  great  Colonel  Slater;  but 
singularly  influential  in  her  own 
line  is  the  lady  proprietor.  She 
'gives  to  eat'  on  Sundays  at  her 
table  d'hote  at  3  o'clock ;  and  any- 
one who  does  not  fancy  that  barlm- 
rous  and  most  unnatural  hour  must 
dine  elsewhere.  She  shows  you  the 
room  in  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  stayed;  and  the  story 
runs  how  he  appointed  with  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  nearly 
his  own  age,  to  meet  him  at  the 
railway,  and  how  the  two  tramped 
down  to  the  George,  where  the  duke 
chose  the  worst  room,  with  the 
worst  bed  in  the  house;  how  he 
took  the  hostess's  arm  in  his,  and 

said,  '  Now  Miss ,  we  must  go 

for  a  walk,  and  you  must  show  me 
what  there  is  to  be  seen,*  which  was 
done.  Her  Majesty  has  been  down 
many  times,  but  did  not  stay  at  this 
hostelry,  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  turn  this  proud  George's 
head.  She  chose  the  well-known 
Slater's  Arms,  at  the  gate  of 
Ck)lonel  Carrabas  Slater's  domain; 
and  in  the  air  of  the  Slater^s  Arms 
flutters  a  very  pleasing  legend, 
which  squares  well  with  the  traits 
of  the  Queen's  character  that  are 
known  to  her  subjects.  How  Uie 
owner  of  the  Slater's  Arms  got 
down  superb  furniture  from  London 
for  the  Queen's  bedroom,  which 
was  the  largest  and  grandest  in  the 
house ;  and  how  that  careful  mother 
had  gone  round  them  herself,  and 
finally  chosen  a  modest,  undeco- 
rated  one  for  herself,  and  given  up 
this  one  to  one  of  her  Princesses. 

As  we  walk  through  our  Bangor 
street,  which  is,  indeed,  no  more 
than  the  street  of  a  common  coun- 
try town,  it  is  better  than  a  farce 
to  see  our  model  tourist  in  swarms 
playing  his  antics.    Why  should  it 


fie  rlgneur  that  a  man  must  drape 
himself  out  in  pale  greys,  must 
strap  himself  from  one  shoulder 
with  an  opera-glass,  and  from  the 
other  with  a  courier  bag,  and  carry 
a  very  stout  stick,  which  must  be  a 
positive  burden  to  him?  Why, 
again,  should  this  same  tourist 
choose  to  charter  a  carriage  for 
his  family?  why  should  he  look 
from  his  vehicle  with  a  surprised 
air  of  acute  investigation  at  every 
shop,  lamp-post,  or  native  of  the 
place  they  pass?  These  things  are 
pure  mysteries,  unless  it  be  that 
they  are  fearful  their  new  character, 
which  they  have  been  at  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  support, 
should  be  overlooked.  The  most 
surprising  eccentricity  of  all  is  the 
pole,  wit£  which  instrmnent  mwiy 
come  armed,  striving  to  present  a 
sort  of  alpine  appearance.  And 
yet  in  this  district  there  are  surely 
no  desperate  mountains,  no  Welsh 
Jungfraus  and  Righis.  One  might 
as  well  take  a  pole  out  to  Norwood 
or  Bichmond.  Elderly  ladies,  how- 
ever, take  special  pride  in  their 
poles,  and  perhaps  some  real  profit 

We  have  wonderful  little  car- 
riages here,  driven  by  sprightly 
donkeys,  well  groomed,  even  vicious 
sometimes,  and  cantering  along 
with  a  quick  trot  that  sounds  like 
'click,  click.'  Four  stout  Man- 
chest^  men,  who  look  to  get  the 
worth  of  their  money  out  of  every 
transaction  in  life,  do  not  scruple  to 
crowd  themselves  into  one  of  these 
tiny  conveyances.  Here,  too,  we 
have  the '  inside  car '  on  two  wheels, 
from  which  the  modem  wagonette 
on  four  has  been  adopted.  And 
here,  too,  we  see  the  Irish  jaunting- 
car  fairly  acclimatized — that  best  of 
all  vehicles  for  'seeing  the  country' 
with  accompanying  discourse  and 
criticism. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features 
in  our  town  is  the  enormous  amount 
of 'sweets'  that  are  on  sale.  An- 
other is,  the  confusion  of  trades,  e.g., 
you  may  buy  excellent  coffee  and 
marmalade  at  a  haberdasher's  shop. 
Another  is,  the  enormous  quantity 
of  alehouses  and  inns;  for  our 
Welsh  are  dreadfully  fond  of  liquor, 
and  you  may  even  see  children  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old   staggering 
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about  tipsy.  Another  fiaatare  is,  the 
nmnber  of  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses,  which  are  ahont  as  nmneroos 
as  the  pnblio-hooses,  oar  Welsh 
being  as  fond  of  piety  as  they  are  of 
liqaor.  We  hare  a  cathedral  and  a 
whole  staff  of  bishops,  canons  resi- 
dentiary, and  the  regnlar  cathedral 
hierarchy  and  it  is  here  very 
mnch  as  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, the  English  settlers,  including 
the  leading  shopkeepers,  looking 
down  on  and  patronizing  the  igno- 
rant natives.  The  bishop  has  good- 
naturedly  learnt  a  little  Welsh, 
which  he  airs  at  times  in  public 
As  for  the  cathedral,  it  is  a  low, 
long  building,  looking  yery  much 
as  if  it  had  been  built  of  potsherds. 
It  has,  of  course,  been  restored  on 
true  Gothic  and  barbarian  princi- 
ples, the  two  aiBles  being  bniit  out 
by  strong  walls,  and  a  wall  as  strong 
dividing  the  whole  building  in  half. 
One  half  is  given  up  to  Welsh,  the 
other  to  English  service.  While 
we  are  here  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is 
caught  flying,  and  on  one  Sunday 
is  gently  pushed  into  the  pulpit 

We  luve  our  entertainments,  too. 
Mr.  Montagu  Felham  comes  and 
opois  his  dazzling  temple  of  magic 
at  the  Carrabas  Assembly  Booms, 
swallowing  fire,  and  unrol&ng  miles 
of  ribbon  from  his  mouth;  but  the 
local  patronage  does  not  justify  him 
in  staying  with  us  more  than  one 
night  So  with  the  Christy  Brethren 
^of  course  the  true  and  original 
group— who  cannot  afford  us  more 
than  two  nights,  and  who  drive 
away,  casting  the  dust  off  their  shoes 
at  us,  looking  very  snug  in  their 
compact  trayelling  omnibus  drawn 
by  three  horses. 

n.— LLINBDDNO. 

At  another  festive  station,  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Conway 
Oastle,  through  uhich  the  railway 
has  profiwely  forced  a  passage  (and 
the  Conway,  too,  of  the  dmightful 
'  Castle  Spectre,'  so  dear  to  childish 
uid  pantomimic  times,  where  re- 
sided the  savage  Welsh  nobleman 
with  the  appropriate  name  of  Earl 
Osmond,  and  the  shrieking  Angela, 
whom  he  was  always  wanting  to  be 
'mine,'  and  the  picturesque  black 
slave  ^Hassan),  we  find  a  very  livdy 


sort  of  'junction,'  with  a  number  of 
tourist  gentlemen,  in  grey  cup- 
shaped  hats  and  light  garments,  with 
the  straps  and  bi^s  as  usual,  doing 
the  usual  masquerade;  with  them 
are  the  ladies  of  their  party.  Here, 
too,  are  the  good  bourgeoisie,  out  for 
the  day;  the  large  wife  and  the 
little  husband  ;  the  much-suffering, 
mild  husband,  sole  representative 
of  his  sex  among  five  women ;  the 
&t  and  funny  man  out  for  the  day ; 
and  the  clergymen  in  brigands'  hats. 
We  are  all  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  train  which  is  to  take  us  away 
along  the  little  toy  line  to  Lhm- 
dudno,  which  is  really  no  longer 
than  half  the  length  of  Piccadilly. 
There  is  but  one  line,  and  the  one 
train  goes  back  and  forward  as 
though  it  were  doing  its  thousand 
half-miles  in  a  thousand  half  hours. 
Waiting  here,  too,  are  the  ponies 
and  the  irresistible  little  carriages, 
and  the  boy  drivers,  who  seem  to 
be  members  of  the  Qerman  street 
bands,  now  out  of  work. 

This  seems  to  be  the  very  gem  of 
known  watering-places.  It  is  so 
small  and  compact,  so  new,  and,  in 
its  own  little  mmiature  way,  so  mag- 
nificent, in  its  little  stucco  lodging- 
house  palaces,  that  it  takes  one  by 
surprise.  It  seems  on  this  gay  day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  sea 
as  smooth  and  as  blue  and  shot  vnth 
silver  as  the  Mediterranean,  to  have 
all  the  air  of  a  foreign  watering- 
place.  The  exphiteurs,  if  there 
were  such,  chose  their  ground  with 
the  greatest  nicety  and  judgment — 
a  little  miniature  cave,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  a  great  bluff  head- 
land-like tower,  and  with  a  strand 
as  smooth  as  a  lawn,  and  with  the 
back  rolling  hills,  and  all  the  fea- 
tures of  inland  mountain  scenery. 
Here  was  a  combination  that  would 
be  a  good  basis  for  development 
What  would  M.  Blanc,  or  M.  Bena- 
zet,  who  have  created  Homburgand 
Baden,  give  for  a  licence  to  set  up 
one  of  their  pleasant  palaces  here, 
and  a  genuine  Eursaal  ? 

I  hold  this  Llandudno  to  be  of 
the  proper  working  dimensions  for 
a  place  of  this  kmd.  Along  the 
beach  is  a  continued  terrace,  and  a 
grand  hotel  or  two,  and  every 
house  seems  to  be  made  out  of  bride- 
ana 
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cake  or  cardboftrd.  Along  the  espla- 
nade  in  front  troop  the  gay  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  walking — as  they 
always  walk  at  sach  places — as  if 
tar  a  pli^.  There  are  the  cnp- 
ahaped  hats  with  the  parii-oolomed 
ribbons,  and  the  absurd  alpenstocks 
which  must  be  put  up  with,  fetched 
out  of  the  tourist's  green-room; 
thezB  are  the  little  carriages,  trun- 
dling along  as  if  they  were  on 
hoops,  and  not  wheels  proper;  and 
the  ponies  clattering  m  from  the 
pleaomt  ride.  There  are  the  old 
gentlemen  on  the  seats,  feasting  off 
Sieir  raw  and  reeking  'Times/ 
newly  come  in,  and  the  little  boys 
and  the  Uttle  girls  hard  at  work  on 
the  sands  like  infimtine  '  narWes,' — 
tost  as  they  were  seen  and  described 
by  Charlea  Dickens,  in  one  of  the 
{Miettiest  of  his  seaside  pictures. 

Behind  the  esplanaoe  terraces  is 
a  broad  street,  running  parallel,  all 
new  arohitectiire,  and  made  out  of 
a  rich  loamy  bride-cake  plaster. 
This  is  gay,  again,  with  the  cup- 
shaped  hats  and  the  green  and  blue 
ribbons,  and  the  trundling  cam 
harrying  up  and  down ;  with,  too, 
the  tourists  'in  evidence'  standing 
at  the  bookseller's  window,  and 
studying  the  regulation  photographs 
of  the  place  as  seen  from  the  right 
and  from  the  left,  from  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  perhaps  upside-down, 
to  which  photogmphers,  in  their 
desperation  at  all  views  being  ez- 
haoBted,  may  at  last  come.  There 
is  nothing,  after  all,  more  revolting 
or  more  un&ithful  than  these  stock 
art-treasures.  The  charm  of  these 
places  lies  in  the  broad  expanse,  in 
the  openness  and  the  comoination, 
not  in  these  little  comers  and  con- 
tractions which  have  to  be  squeezed 
into  a  carte  de  vwite.  But  it  is  a 
profitable  exphUatian ;  and  all  the 
wwld  over  are  to  be  found  these 
little  caricatures,  which  the  tourist 
must  buy  if  he  be  true  tourist 
Here,  too,  are  the  shops  for  confec- 
tionery, where  the  ladies  sit  and  eat 
ices,  and  the  music-shops  where 
pianos  may  be  hired.  Here  are  the 
street  amusements  very  rife  indeed, 
— a  most  vivacious  Punch,  killing 
his  beadle  with  many  btows,  and 
the  performing  monkey  on  the 
dumb  vroiter,  attended    by   the 


woolly  poodle,  who,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  nationality  of  the  place, 
has  been  happily  trained  to  sit  at  a 
harp,  proportLoned  to  his  sise  and 
strength,  and  move  his  paws  npaod 
down  the  strings  most  memlly; 
yet  I  have  heud  more  offensiTe 
playing. 

Our  town,  then  suddenly  be- 
eoming  plebeian,  rambles  up  the 
side,  one  of  its  protections,  climb- 
ing it  steeply,  and  with  a  zigzag 
path;  there  seem  to  be  hottses 
perched  up  there,  much  like  some 
of  the  meaner— and  more  innocent 
-—streets  of  Baden:  this  is  the 
old,  ungenteel  portion.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  pratiy  Llan- 
dudno along  vie  strand,  the  bride- 
cake houses,  the  grand  hotels,  the 
streets,  the  confectioners' shops,  and 
the  place  where  the  nigged  poodle 
played  his  harp  was  all  a  bare 
strand.  AfiEOHMeingagentofanoble 
lord  who  had  instinct  enough  to  fore- 
cast the  public  taste,  took  thooe^t 
how  he  would '  make '  the  place.  A 
few  contracts  and  advantageous 
leases,  and  it  was  dona  In  matter 
of  watering-places  our  puUic  only 
want  a  bellwether — some  one  to 
shout,  '  This  way,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen T 

As  of  course,  there  are  plenty  of 
spiritoal  houses  of  entertainment; 
and  halfway  down  our  main  street 
18  a  showy-looking  concert-room, 
known  as  'St  George's  Hall,'  as 
preti7  and  compact  a  little  taber- 
nacle as  could  be  seen  anywhere. 
At  three  o'clock  of  this  very  day,  Hr. 
Ap-Thomas,  the  Welsh  harpar,  is 
giving  his  morning  concert^  and 
has  filled  his  room  vrith  all  the 
'  gipsy '  Slite  of  the  place,  who  come 
drifting  and  rustling  in,  and  stand 
with  the  accustomed  prepense  inde- 
cision, while  their  places  were 
found,  as  though  it  were  Hanover 
Square.  That  accomplished  artist 
putting  his  harp  to  his  left  shoulder 
— as  the  manner  of  his  principalis 
is — goes  through  the  reguJaiion 
clawings  and  spasms,  with  wonder- 
fed  energy,  and  allows  us  to  hear 
'Home,  sweet  home,*  and  certain 
Welsh  airs,  struggling  in  what  seem 
musical  epileptic  fits.  He,  boweTer, 
follows  but  the  received  tradition  of 
his  art,  and  does  his  work  withskiO. 
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At  some  of  our  grand  hotels  we 
find  tables  d'h6te,  after  the  concert 
is  done ;  then  come  the  beach,  the 
drive  or  the  ride,  and  by  eight 
o*clock,we  find  that  a  cortain  is  ready 
to  rise  at  'St  George's  Hall,'  and  a 
real  little  opera  ready  to  begin. 
Podtively,  Mozart's  '  Impressario ' 
is  underlined,  with  a  l^t  little 
comic  opera  to  follow.  This  dash 
of  the  theatrical  seems  to  set  ns  <m 
the  same  groove  with  foreign  places 
— ^for  in  this  respect  our  English 
watering-places  break  down,  or 
seldom  reach  above '  The  F&norama 
of  the  Gaboon,'  or  that  most  dis- 
piriting of  aU  shows,  the  'Enter- 
tainment;' where  the  Entertainer 
maunders  oat  his  dreary  comicalitiea 
and  songs,  and  has  learnt  to  dress 
and  mu&»ffi  with  surprudn^  qnick- 
ness.  Oar  singers  on  this  night  are, 
not  Italian  but  English— those  ex- 


cellent and  conscientioas  artists, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton,  who, 
for  two  shillings,  stalls,  give  a  very 
sorprising  two  honrs'  amusement 
They  are  welcome  in  this  place,  and 
stop  a  dull  chasm  in  our  days  very 
pleasantly.  Daring  the  morning, 
we  may  see,  gratuitously,  the  tenor 
and  treble  imd  bass  of  the  night 
walking  on  the  beach,  like  other 
clay,  and  getting  into  their  cheeks 
a  more  wholesome  and  effective 
colour  than  the  rouge  they  will 
spread  at  night 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  we  now  see  our  watering-place 
at  its  best;  for  these  are  days  of 
festivity. 

A  circus,  with  a  very  dingy  tent 
that  seems  made  out  of  the  sails 
of  old  fishing-boats,  has  come  in, 
and  is  contributing  to  the  general 
joy. 
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CUPID  AT  A  BOATING-PARTY, 

All !  tell  me  not  Love  haunts  tte  glade, 
Or  stirs  the  drowsy  heart  of  noon ; 
Say  not  he  fires  the  chestnut  shade, 
Or  thrives  beneath  the  crescent  moon. 

Think  not  he  trusts  the  flower  that  gives 
Sweets  spiced  with  secrets  to  the  air; 

2sor  deem  he  courts  the  wind- played  leaves 
That  babble  all  the  vows  they  hear. 

Ah,  no !  Love  pines  upon  the  land. 
And  would  be  as  the  ocean,  free ; 

He  plumes  his  pinions  on  the  sand, 
To  seek  his  Mother  on  the  sea. 

He  helps  to  launch  our  trusty  boat 
Beneath  the  day  of  dancing  eyes, 

That  soon,  he  knows,  will  flash,  afloat. 
With  pearly  joy  or  sweet  surprise. 

Unbroken  peace  below,  on  high. 
Soothes  the  heart  s  too  wild  questioning ; 

No  bigger  cloud  obscures  the  sky 
Than  here  and  there  a  floating  wing.  , 

No  ripple  lives  upon  the  bay — 
Our  oars  shall  smite  it  into  stars ; 

Our  keel  upturn  the  silvery  way. 
And  lay  our  wake  with  snnUght  bars. 

Love  orders  all  from  stem  to  prow. 
Each  gallant  boatman  claims  his  fair ; 

Two  maids  shall  help  two  swains  to  row. 
And  one  shall  help  a  swain  to  steer. 

The  bashful  Jack  shall  take  his  turn 
Ere  the  rude  oar  hath  tamed  his  strength. 

And  force  from  Lucy  at  the  stem 

The  blush  that  shows  him  blest  at  length. 

Harry  anon  shall  hold  the  ropes. 
Whilst  Fanny  takes  her  sister's  seat, 

To  list,  well- pleased,  the  vows  and  hopes 
He  will  a  hundred  times  repeat 

And  I  the  last,  with  quivering  hand. 
Toil- spent,  will  make  yet  bolder  play ; 

The  lips  that  faltered  '  yes  *  on  land, 
At  sea  shall  pouting  name  the  day. 

Then  tell  me  not  Love  haunts  the  glade, 
Or  stirs  the  sultry  heart  of  noon ; 

Say  not  he  fires  the  chestnut  shade. 
Or  thrives  beneath  the  autumn  moon. 

Trust  me,  Love  pines  upon  the  land. 
And  would  be  as  the  ocean,  free; 

He  trims  his  wings  upon  the  sand, 
And  broods  at  home  upon  the  sea. 


A.  H.  G. 
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1 0ME  gpirii  of  the  air  she  seemed. 
When  first  her  form  I  saw- 
Some  fiuiy  such  as  bards  have  dreamed 

And  painters  striken  to  draw. 
She  stood  amid  the  tender  sheen 
Of  gorgeous  flowers  and  branches  green. 
With  goldfin  sonahine  ponred  between. 
And  half  in  awe. 
My  poor  heart  recognized  its  queen 

By  passion's  law. 

Bo^ah!  when  later,  nnreproTcd, 
I  clasped  the  darling  to  my  breast. 

And  heard  her  sweet  lips  lisp  '  bdored/ 
The  while  her  band  my  cheek  caressed, 

fflie  was  no  spirit  then,  I  knew, 

But  my  own  Ioto,  so  fitir  and  true. 

Nearer  my  heart  her  form  I  drew. 

And  ^oser  pfoaood. 

Othea  may  sprites  and  fays  pnrsne— 

Dear  woman's  best! 

I  was  of  simple  birth  and  state, 
For  she  was  one  of  hig^  degree. 

She  left  the  wealthy  and  the  great     ^ 
To  share  my  modest  lot  with  me! 

And  now  aunt  days  with  bliss  are  rife. 

She  is  the  sonshine  of  my  life; 

The  noblest  fdend  and  tmest  wife 

On  earth  is  die! 

Fkur  from  all  worldly  care  and  strife. 

How  blest  axe  we  ! 
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AT  the  first  blush  it  might  seem  a 
little  out  of  order  to  place 
Hogarth  among  the  delineators  of 
female  loveliness.  '  The  genius  thai 
entered  so  feelingly  into  tiie  calami- 
ties and  crimes  of  &miliar  life/ 
TTTote  Horace  Walpole,  'deserted 
him  in  a  walk  that  called  for  dignity 
and  grace.  .  •  Danae  herself  is  a 
mere  nymph  of  Druiy.  Ho  seems 
to  hare  oonceiyed  no  higher  idea  of 
beauty.' 

Hogarth  was  essentially  the  pain- 
ter of  real  life.  He  had  little  to 
do  with  the  ideal.  When  he  at- 
tempted'high  art/  he  Med.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  which  even  a  fine- 
gentleman  critic  like  Walpole  ought 
not  to  have  made,  to  say  that  Ho- 
garth '  had  conceived  no  higher  idea 
of  beauty'  than  the  degrading  one 
he  mentions.  Hogarth  could  paint 
a  beautiful  woman  better  than  most 
of  his  rivals.  But  then  it  was  the 
beauty  of  actual  life,  not  the  ideal 
beauty  of  poetry.  Hogarth  was  not 
a  Ramielle  or  an  Angelico.  He  was 
a  plain  Englishman,  portraying  the 
social  life  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  is  his  great  excellence.  Beyond 
every  other  painter,  he  was  the 
painter  of  the  manners  of  his  own 
time.  Whilst  his  contemporaries 
were  covering  walls  and  ceilings 
with  foolish  allegories,  in  which  the 
unheroic  personages  of  the  day  were 
mixed  up  with  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses,  or  attempting  to  convey, 
by  conventional  attitudes,  costumes 
that  belong  to  no  age.  or  country^ 
and  impossible  copy-book  expres- 
sions, the  scenes  of  Scriptural,  clas- 
sical, or  national  history,  Hogarth 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  de- 
picting what  he  saw  going  on  around 
him,  and,  by  stripping  off  the  con- 
ventional veil,  snowing  how  mean 
and  despicable,  as  well  as  hateftd, 
were  the  prevalent  vices,  and  how 
contemptible  and  debasing  the 
fashionable  manners. 

This  was  no  light  thing  to  do. 
The  reign  of  the  second  George  was 
a  period  of  more  open  profligacy 


than  any  other,  except  that  of  the 
second  Charles.  The  sovereigii, 
dullard  as  he  was,  was  as  public  in 
his  immorality  as  his  livelier  prede- 
cessor. The  courtiers,  following  his 
example,  revelled  in  the  lowest 
pleasures.  Statesmen  and  senators 
were  notoriously  venaL  Bishops 
and  clergy  were  non-resident  and 
non-religious.  That  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  classes, '  A  Midnight  Ck>n- 
versation'  and  'Gin  Lane'  sofd- 
ciently  attest  To  paint  the  man- 
ners of  such  a  time  was  a  serious 
undertaking,  and,  mere  humorist 
as  he  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be, 
Hogpth  set  about  it  in  a  serious 
spirit  A  censor  as  unsparing,  a 
satirist  as  bitter,  as  scathing,  and  as 
outspoken,  as  Juvenal,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  he  waa  at  times 
nearly  as  coarse.  But  his  ooaise- 
ness,  much  as  in  many  cases  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  seldom  without  a 
poriiose  that  accounts  for,  if  it  can- 
not justify^  it  He  lived  in  a  coarse 
as  well  as  a  corrupt  age,  and  Ins 
pictures  were  addressed  to  those 
who  lived  and  played  a  part  in  it 
To  reach  them  there  must  be  the 
ntmoet  plainness  of  utterance.  He 
dealt  with  subjects  that  must  be  re- 
presented freely  to  be  represented 
truly.  We  may  wish  that  he  had 
not  chosen  them,  or  that  he  had 
worked  out  his  purpose  with  less 
offensive  materials.  But  from  his 
point  of  view  that  could  not  be.  We 
must,  therefore,  accept  his  works  as 
they  are,  though  for  mmily  purposes 
we  may  be  driven  to  employ  a  Bowd- 
lerized edition. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  examples 
of  beautiful  heads  from  many  of  his 
pictures.  We  have  taken  one,  not 
as  the  most  beautiful,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  expressive,  from  the  Dress- 
ing Boom  scene,  in  the  famous  series, 
'  The  Marriage  h  la  Mode/  in  the 
National  Gallery.  When  Horace 
Walpole  pronounced  Hogarth  to  be 
'the  greatest  master  in  the  bur- 
lesque way/  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  high  compliment    But 
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another  amtemponiy  showed  the 
truer  appredatum  of  a  kindred  ge- 
moB,  when,  lebokiiig  the  great  an- 
thorify  of  his  day,  he  deolared  this 
to  be  a  oompliinent '  that  did  Ho- 
garth veiy  little  honour/  '  It  hath 
been  thonght  a  Tast  commendation 
of  a  painter/  oontmned  Fielding, '  to 
saj  his  figures  seem  to  breathe;  bnt 
siuely  it  is  a  much  nobler  and 
greater  applause  that  they  ap- 
pear to  Mnk.'  If  ever  such  praise 
waa  deserred  by  painter,  it  was  by 
Hofiputh.  His  &oes  are  always  fall 
of  thought  and  meaning;  his  figures 
always  express  their  purpose.  But 
the  praise  may  well  be  carried  fur- 
ther; for  erery  part  of  his  pictures 
teem  with  meanmg,  and  either  elu- 
cidate or  deepen,  simply  and  unob- 
tmsiYely,  the  common  sentiment 

The ' Marriage  ii  la  Mode' is  one 
of  the  saddest  domestic  tragedies 
ever  told  I7  pen  or  pencil:  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  deydoped 
both  as  to  character  and  story. 
Erery  scene  is  closely  oonnectody 
CTery  incident  has  a  distinct  bearing 
on  the  d^ouement,  every  stroke 
tells.  We  have,  howeyer,  but  to 
consider  one  of  the  actors,  not  the 
entire  tragedy.  To  appreciate  pro- 
perly the  fiice  of  the  Countess,  to 
perceive  its  full  meaning  as  an  ex- 
pression of  character,  it  should  be 
studied  through  the  several  scenes 
of  the  drama.  In  all  she  is  beauti- 
ful, and  even  when  erring,  the  pain- 
ter has  been  able  to  preserye  a  mea- 
sure of  sympathy  for  her.  But  it  is 
a  manly,  robust  sympathy :  Hogarth 
never  becomes  effeminate  or  lachry- 
mose. He  makes  us  see  clearly  that 
the  Oountess  is  a  kindly,  fond 
woman,  imperfectly  educated,  of  no 
great  intellectual  vigour,  of  no  great 
strength  of  purpose.  Entering  a 
new  world,  without  experience,  and 
with  few  resources  in  herself,  she 
needs,  above  all  things,  the  friendly 
guidaiice  of  some  one  she  can  con- 
fide in  and  honour.  Qentle  and 
trustful,  she  yearns  for  affection  and 
sympathy.  Her  fiite  is  to  meet  with 
coldness  and  treachery. 

In  the  very  first  scene,  the  'Sign- 
ing of  the  Marriage  Contract,'  Ho- 
garth has  with  wonderful  pre- 
scienoe  given  the  key-note  to  her 
character,  and  indicated  the  nature 


of  the  catastrophe.  Already  she  sits 
apart,  wholly  neglected  by  the  self- 
ish brute  to  wton  ebe  is  being  af- 
fianced, and  who  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  admiring  his  worthless 
self  to  bestow,  even  at  such  a  time, 
a  word  or  look  on  the  victim  about 
to  be  sacrificed  to  his  neceasitieB  and 
those  of  his  fiunily.  Note  well  ^is 
portrait  (tf  her,  next  time  you  visit 
the  galleiy  at  South  EeoSnugton: 
an  engraving  gives  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  it  She  IS  very  young ;  her  fea- 
tures, simple  and  engaging,  are  of 
that  kind  of  beauty  which  requires 
time  and  circumstance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  It  is  a 
countenance  which  may  develop 
into  beauty  of  the  order  that  com- 
mands respect  as  well  as  admiration ; 
or  degenerate  into  the  merely  pret^ 
and  insignificant  But  there  is  evi- 
dent feebleness  of  resolve.  She  is 
playinR  already  with  her  bridal 
ring,  tioreading  it  on  her  handker- 
chief in  the  vain  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal the  bitterness  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  is  ffnawing  at  her  neart 
SilrertoDgue  observes  her  uneasi- 
ness and  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
pay  her  some  trifling  civilities :  the 
expression  which  Hogarth  has  given 
to  nim  will  be  better  understood  by- 
and-by. 

When,  in  the  second  picture  of 
the  series,  the  Countess  is  again 
seen,  she  has  been  married  long 
enough  to  have  become  accustomed 
to  her  husband's  neglect,  to  know 
of  his  debauched  habits,  and  to  have 
fled  to  play  as  a  solace.  The  sem- 
blance of  affection  or  even  respect  is 
gone.  They  quarrel,  and  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  contradict,  or  even  to 
express  to  his  feoe  the  contempt  in 
which  she  holds  him. 

The  next  picture  in  which  the 
Countess  appears,  is  that  from 
which  our  illustration  is  taken.  As 
a  composition,  *The  Countess's 
Dressing  Boom'  is  the  most  perfect 
of  the  series.  It  combines,  in  an 
almost  unequalled  degree,  fulness  of 
matter  with  economy  of  space.  Not 
only  every  person  but  every  detail  is 
duuracteristio^  and  only  essential 
details  are  admitted.  The  variety 
and  force  of  expression  are  wonder- 
foL  There  is  abundant  humour, 
but  a  subtle  pathos  visibly  underlies 
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and  controls  it.  The  face  of  the 
Countess— she  has,  we  see  by  the 
coronet  on  her  toilet-gear,  succeeded 
to  the  title — betrays  familiarity  with 
the  gay  world.  Oppressed  with 
ennui,  she  yields  a  languid  ear  to 
the  hbertine  beside  her,  as  he  illus- 
trates with  fluent  wit  the  stories 
painted  on  the  screen.  She  has  not 
fiallen,  but  she  is  on  the  brink.  The 
child's  coral  hanging  from  the  back 
of  her  chair  tells  that  she  is  a  mo- 
ther. Is  not  the  introduction  of 
that  Uttle  bauble  a  stroke  of  genius  ? 
Looking  round  the  room,  we  may 
easily  doubt  whether  such  an  as- 
semblage could  have  been  present  at 
the  toilette  of  an  English  lady  of 
rank  Uttle  more  than  a  century  ago : 
the  series  was  completed  in  1745. 
But  Hogarth  was  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  high  life.  His  earliest 
practice  as  a  painter  in  oil  was  in 
representing  for  the  nobility  the 
morning  pwrties  they  held  in  their 
drawing-rooms — (Conversation  Pieces 
they  were  called;  there  was  one 
of  them  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 86a.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  exaggeration — beyond  the 
usual  painter's  licence  —  in  the 
Dressing  Boom  scene ;  and  in  con- 
temponury  criticism  it  is  not  charged 
with  being  untrue  to  fact,  or,  as  we 
should  now  regard  it,  an  outrage  on 


probability.  We  must,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  receive  it,  therefore,  as  repre- 
senting at  least  a  possible  scene :  and 
be  thankful  it  is  no  longer  possible. 

Following  the  unhappy  woman 
another  stage,  we  see  her  stricken 
with  an  agony  of  remorse;  and  in 
the  next,  in  the  last  pallor  of  death. 
Terrible  as  both  these  scenes  are, 
the  Countess  is  in  each  the  one 
being  on  whom  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator  rests.  In  the  one  you  see 
how  real  and  how  deep  is  her  con- 
trition. In  the  other  you  cannot 
but  feel,  as  the  wretched  child 
eagerly  embraces  her,  that  whatever 
were  her  faults,  she  must  have  kept 
fresh  and  ardent  a  mother's  love 
and  tenderness,  when  that  deadly 
pallor  and  distorted  countenance 
caimot  deter  her  child  from  kissing 
the  unconscious  lips. 

Our  artist  has  in  his  drawing 
placed  the  lecherous  hairdresser 
leering  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Countess,  as  in  the  original ;  and  he 
has  removed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  the  self-satisfied  singer, 
and  the  silly  fop  with  his  hair  in 
papers  sipping  his  coffee.  They 
serve  well  as  foils  to  the  lady ;  but 
to  illustrate  the  aflSuence  of  expres- 
sion in  the  picture,  every  head,  and 
indeed  every  hand  and  foot,  and 
each  figure,  must  have  been  taken. 


THE  COUETSHIP  OF  GILES  LANGUISHE. 
An  Autumnal  Incident. 

JOLLY  in  autumn,  methinks,  jolly  the  true  rural  pic-nics ; 
Where  men  forget  the  existence  of  London,  its  dusts  and  its  costumes, 
Strolling  so  coolly  about  in  hats  of  all  shapes  and  no  fashions ; 
Strolling  about  by  the  side  of  girls,  all  as  merry  as  crickets. 
Breathing  the  fresh  country  air,  and  making  it  ring  with  their  laughter. 

Such  a  pio-nic  gave  old  Walter  Hornby — ^Walter  Hornby,  the  good  country 

squire. 
Banker  in  old  London  City,  J.  P.  in  the  county  of  Blankshire. 
Giles  Langnishe,  among  the  invited,  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps  captaio, 
Came  with  his  heart  beating  high,  knowing  that  she  would  be  there— 
Laura,  his  heart's  fondest  idol — ^Laura,  that  girl  of  ten  thousand — 
Lauial  Oh!  hold  I  my  peace;  what^^Drds  can  have  power  to descnbe  her? 
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Great  was  the  laughter  that  day,  merry  the  hearts  of  all  coiners ; 
Ereniiig  at  length  stealing  on,  they  danced  on  the  sward  in  the  moonlight. 
Then  the  mammas  said  '  Good-night  I'  and  papas,  all  obedient  sponses, 
Echoing  the  wishes  of  mothers,  avowed  it  was  time  to  torn  homeward. 

Then,  oh  how  Fortmie  had  &yoared  Giles  Langoishe,  the  rifle  corps 

captain! 
Laura  was  there  with  her  brother  and  a  fair  comitry  consin  of  twenty. 
The  four  all  strolled  homeward  together ;  but  somehow,  as  fate  had  decided — 
How  it  was  I  cannot  say  (haply ' no  man  can  find  out') — 
Lama,  no  donbt,  had  grown  tired ;  but  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps 

captain. 
Thinking  perhaps  it  was  so,  kindly  took  pains  to  walk  slowly ; 
So  the  brother  and  fair  country  cousin  left  them  behind  in  the  moonlight. 
Laura,  who  knew  no  complaining,  reproved  not  her  brother's  neglect. 
Simply  remarking  to  Giles  Langui^e,  \How  &st  tiiose  two  people  are 

walking  V 

Giles  Languishe  Touchsafed  her  no  answer,  but  b^an  talking  softly,  yet 

warmly, 
Telling  strange  things  to  sweet  Laura — a  dream  which  he  had  been 

dieaming — 
A  dream,  in  which  he  owned  a  cottage,  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps 

captain — 
A  thatched  cottage,  with  porch  and  old  gables,  and  creepers  that  grew 

without  numb^. 
Woodbine  and  jessamine,  sweet-scented,  that  perfumed  the  air  with  their 

odour — 
A  cottage  that  stood  in  a  garden,  and  around  it  some  fields  of  fine  pasture- 
All  which  were  the  property,  too,  of  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps  captain. 
But  the  strangest  part— yet,  oh,  how  pleasant!— was,  that  Laura  of  all  was 

the  mistress; 
For  he  dreamt  that  she  was  the  bride  of  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps 

captain. 

Then  Laura,  in  oourtei^  bound,  gave  heed  to  the  things  he  had  been 

dre^ning. 
But  when  the  strange  ending  was  told,  the  blush  on  her  fadi  cheeks  grew 

crimson, 
And  in  iaM&rmg  accents  she  asked,  *  Pray  when  did  you  dream  this  odd 

virion?' 
^o  which  he  replied  without  wavering,  Giles  Languishe,  the  rifle  corps 

captain, 
'For  weeks  and  for  months  I  have  dreamt  it    But,  most  strangely,  this 

curious  vision 
So  holds  my  whole  soul  in  its  thraldom,  to  dispel  it  seems  utterly  hopeless, 
lis  a  dream  of  the  day,  not  the  night ;  and  if  only  but  you  are  consenting, 
My  dream  in  few  months  shall  prove  true,  and  I  be  most  blessed  of 

mankind.' 

Then  Laura  in  womanly  language  told  dreams  that  she,  too,  had  been 

dreaming; 
And  scarce  had  she  told  all  her  vision,  when  they  came  to  the  door  of  her 

£Either; 
And  her  brother  was  waiting  without— her  brother  and  fiur  country  cousin. 
And  the  former  exclaimed  to  Giles  Languishe— Giles  Languishe,  the  curious 

day-dreamer. 
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'  How  slowly  some  people  walk  home :  I  fear  fh^  are  dreadfolly  weazy/ 
'  I  am  sore  I  dreamt  sol'  said  Giles  Laugaishe,  not  quite  knowing  what  he 

was  saying. 
Whilst  Laura  slipped  indoors  in  haste,  not  even  wishing  good  OTening. 
But,  strangely  enough,  in  six  months  that  dream  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
And  Laura  became  the  fond^bride  of  Giles  TAnguishe^  the  rifle  ooips  captain. 
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GEEEN  MANTLE. 

HERE  were  a 
good  many  of  us 
at  home;  no  lack 
of  mouths  to 
feed,  and  not  too 
much  to  put  into 
them*  80  when 
I  had  finished 
my  schooldays 
— an  event  which 
occurred  toler- 
ably early  —  I 
was  packed  off 
to  Manchester 
to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship in 
a  Manchester 
warehouse. 

I  had  plenty 
of  work  there, 
and  some  little 
pay,  and  when 
my  &ther  had 
found  me  cheap 
lodgings  in  the 

house  of  an  elderly  couple,  and  had  arranged  the  payment  with  them  so 
as  to  leave  me  a  small  sum  for  pocket-money,  he  bade  me  be  a  good 
lad  and  attentive  to  business,  and  left  me  to  my  Me. 

My  home  was  too  &r  distant  to  admit  of  my  visiting  it  oftener  than 
once  a  year,  when  I  obtained  a  brief  holiday  for  the  purpose,  and  I  was 
terribly  lonely  in  the  busy  populous  town.  I  knew  noboay,  and  was  shy 
of  making  acquaintances :  my  companions  in  the  warehouse  were  off-hand, 
rattling  fellows,  little  suited  to  my  taste;  so  I  subsided  into  my  quiet 
lo(kpngs,  read,  or  rather  devoured,  all  the  books  I  could  lay  my  hands  on, 
ana  grew  up  a  solitary  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  One  passion  I  had, 
and  that  was  to  hunt  up  every  relic  of  antiquity  I  could  possibly  manage  to 
travel  to ;  and  there  was  not  an  old  hall  nor  an  old  church  within  a  circuit 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  that  I  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to. 

The  vestiges  of  old  Manchester  claimed  particular  attention,  and  I 
haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  the '  college'  and  the  '  old  church,'  looking 
at  the  outsides  of  the  old  houses  (I  was  too  shy  to  think  of  asking  permis^ 
sion  to  enter  any  of  them)  until  I  knew  every  chink  and  cranny  in  their 
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weatberbeaten  faces,  and  came  to 
look  npon  tliem  as  iny  most  inti- 
mate Mends.  Some  of  them  were 
publio-hotuses,  and  I  ventured  timid- 
ij,  and  at  intervals^  into  these, 
calling  modestly  for  a  glass  of  ale. 
and  poering  iniio  {be  oda  Aooks  ana 
oorners,  ducking,  under  the  heavy 
beams,  and  trying  often  vainly,  to 
look  through,  the  old  green  glass 
which  obscured  the  long  iow  win- 
dows. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  visit 
to  the  '  Old  Sun/  '  The  Poete'  Ck)r- 
ner/  as  it  was  then,  and  is  somer 
times  yet  called— the  reverence  with 
which  I  entered  its  time-honoured 
walls—ajid  the  disappointment  X 
tdt  at  not  finding  within  it  any  one 
in  the  least  like  wbat  I  thought  a 
poet  Ought  to  be.  I  went  after- 
wards at  various  times  with  the 
like  ill-success ;  and  at  last  I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  outside  and 
most  picturesque  view  of  it,  and  left 
the  poets  to  keep  up  their  revds  by 
thexDselvea. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  grew  up,  work- 
ing hard  during  worMng  hours,  and 
enjoying  the  books  and  the  pipe 
whidb  formed  the  occupation  of  s\y 
leisure,  taking  long  rambles  on  Im 
upon  iJbie  Sundays,  and  an  occa^owJ 
walk  through  the  oldest,  narrowed 
and  most  tortuous  streets  I  could 
find  during  the  evenings  of  tbe 
week. 

Long  before  my  apprenticeship 
had  concluded,  I  found  myself  per- 
manently installed  in  the  office,  or 
oounting-houBe  as  it  was  more 
grandiloquently  called,  and  that, 
no  doub^  waa  the  fittest  place  for 
me;  as  years  passed  on,  I  became, 
by  translation  from  stool  to  stoo^ 
packing  clerk,  invoice  derk,  and 
book-keeper,  obtaining  an  advance 
of  wages  with  each  change  of  posi* 
tioa,  until,  as  book«keeper,  I  was 
munificently  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
a&d  had  reached  the  summit  of  my 
ambition. 

As  I  got  more  money  to  spend,  I 
purchased  more  books  and  made 
longer  excursions;  and  at  lengtih, 
from  my  retiring  habits  and  scrupu- 
lous punctuality,  I  wascomplimenied 
in  the  office  by  the  title  of  '  The  Old 
Bachelor,'  which  sat  very  lightly 


upon  me.  I  made  and  atteippted  to 
make  no  friendships.  During  my 
brief  visits  to  the  library  at  the  old 
college,  indeed,  I  picked  up  a  sort 
of  acquaintance  with  one  of  its 
constant  frequenters,  die,nmstifi5t 
old  bookworm  in  the  lot,  whom  I 
found  there  when  I  went  in  and 
left  there  when  I  came  out,  and 
should  have  believed  to  live  there 
but  that  I  kaew  no  candles  were 
admitted,  and  that  at  m^  the 
books  would  be  useless  to  him  with- 
out them.  He  was  a  strange  figure, 
oressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black, 
with  %  neckerchief  twisted  round 
his  throat  in  a  sort  of  wisp,  a^^ 
of  great  goggle  spectacles  upon  nis 
nose^  and  with  two,  three,  or  four 
folios  usually  ranged  round  him, 
one  for  reading,  the  others  fisr  com- 
parison 4»id  jreference.  I. had  the 
good  fertune  once  to  haibd  iiim  a 
ponderous  tome  which  had  shipx>6d 
nam  bis  knees  whilst  he  was  intent 
upon  another  placed  i^dii  the  stand 
MODe  him;  iemd  after  "^at  time,  if 
!^  enhance  be  glanced  up,  which 
m%ht  lauppen  once  in  a  month  per- 
hapsy  whilst  I  was  in  the  reading- 
Boom.  I  was  sure  of  a  kindly  nod  at 
least  Wfore  he  ^lanoed  down  again. 
Onoe,  in  a  diifioolW,  I  vrntuied 
tft  refer  to  Ubq^  and  LWBA  no  little 
a^nished  by  tbe  flood  of  erudition 

g>uMd  in  coasequence  upon  me. 
e  baew  evei^thing  finl  liad  been 
written  upon  the  BulVBdt^  and  gave 
me  the  ki^  to  zny  puzzle  imme- 
diately, togmer  witib  half  a  hundred 
references  w!)6X«with  still  further 
to  elucidate  it  Afterwards  our  re- 
lationship became  almost  that  of 
master  and  pupil;  and  I  xoa^  say 
that  we  became  in  some  sort  friends, 
though  our  only .  ]|laoe  .of  meeting 
was  the  library. 

The  rule  in  our  office  w«^,  that 
eveiy  one  emplcQred  i^ould  be  <i»s^ 
and  at  work  at  nine  o'clock  ia  the 
morning;  and  accordingly  at  tnneoity 
minutes  before  nine,  precisely^  I 
passed  the  dock  in  ibe  old  ohurch 
tower  on  my  way  to  it  I  belisre 
that  every  clock  in  the  back  stceet 
in  Btraqgewajys  in  which  I  lived  was 
timed  by  my  movements,  muoh  in 
the  same  way  in  which  my  watch 
was  timed  by  the  church  clock  as  I 
passed.    From  long  habit  this  < 
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parison  had  beoomd  a  neceBoty,  and 
tibe  (miy  temptation  I  erer  bad  to 
omit  it  was  oocasiooed  by  the  pass- 
ing ibe  same  spot,  at  mrr  precise 
moment,  of  i^  yoong  lady  aressed  in 
a  green  mantle,  whom  I  met  morn- 
ing after  morning,  and  whose  fres!L 
fieassnt  &oe  I  gen  to  loc^  fbr  nntil 
fittded  tiiat  mnsing  it  wonld  al- 
most east  a  gToom  upoin  the  dar^. 
It  was  long  before  Tdid  miss  it: 
month  after  month,  through  the  long 
winter^  wet  or  dn,  hm,  rain,  or 
flciow,  at  twenty  nunnies  to  nine  I 
met  Greemnanti^  as  I  called  her  in 
my  own  thonghi  opposite  the  old 
dmrch  tower.  Tery  soon  I  knew 
her  ad  well  as  anjr  old  hotae  in  the 
dijg  or  ont  of  it,  and  conM  faaye 
desoribed  erery  fold  in  her  dress 
and  eveiv  fiastnre  in  her  sweet  &ce, 
bat  I  had  no  ome  to  describe  Ihem 
to  at  that  timCj  and  I  am  not  £;Ding 
to  begin  now. 

'  I  was  a  yonng  man  of  fire-and* 
twenty  then«  bnt  as  shame&oed  as 
agol :  if  I  fimded  that  Greenmantle 
looked  in  my  direction,  I  coloured 
to  the  top  of  my  head»  I  believe,  and 
hastened  onward;  if  she  passed 
withont  appearing  to  notice  me,  I 
was  mnserable  fbr  the  day. 

Cteadnally,  I  pnt  together  a  little 
history  foT  her,  bnt  as  it  was  incor- 
rect  except  in  two  of  its  more  insig* 
mficaat  particolars,  it  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  She  had  nsoally  a 
roll  xjH  mnac  with  her,  so  I  knew 
she  was  a  governess  somewhere,  and 
&at  was  idl  I  could  make  out  with 
certainty.  I  wanted  to  know  all 
abont  her,  who  she  was,  where  she 
H7ed,  what  relatives  she  had,  and, 
above  an,  I  wanted  to  know  her.  I 
had  got  to  love  her  before  I  had  ex- 
efaai^ged  a  word,t)r  even  a  nod,  with 
her.  Her  face  was  the  index  to  all 
goodness,  and  I  felt  that  I  nrostwin 
her,  or  die.  If  I  was  as  shy  as  a 
girl,  I  was  every  bit  as  romantic; 
and  I  actnally  npset  all  the  neigh- 
bonrs*  e<}nani]aify  by  starting  fiiom 
my  bcfgmgs  ten  minutes  before  my 
aocustomed  time,  and  so  persuading 
them  that  every  clock  in  the  stre^ 
was  ten  minutes  behind  time.  But 
I  missed  seeing  Greenmantle.  I 
ran  back,  indeed,  just  in  time  io  see 
Wskirt  disappeiur  in  the  distant 
crowd ;  but  that  did  not  content  me, 


and  for  weeks  I  became  a  true  time- 
keeper again*  Then  I  trved  being 
late :  I  left  my  lodghigs  at  the  ac- 
customed hour,inde6d;  but  I  loiter- 
ed upon  the  road,  and  Greenmantia 
passed  me  almost  at  my  own  street 
end.  I  lingered  and  watched,  but 
she  went  on  and  on  until  I  could 
distinguish  her  no  l<mger.  Then  I 
turned  and  ran,— ran  at  the  top  of 
my  speed  to  the  offflce,  which  I 
retched  five  minutes  after  nine,  lit 
time  to  find  every  one,  from  the 
master  downward,  speculating  upott 
my  being  serioc^  unwell,  or  pos- 
sibly deranci  Thus  things  went 
till  midsummer ;  I  met  Greenmantle^ 
without  appearing  to  recognize  her, 
every  m(CTing,  fmd  I  spent  hours 
every  evening  in  vinting  places 
in  which  I  fliought  it  possible  to 
meet  with  her;  but,  except  at  that 
precise  spot,  at  twenty  minutes 
befbre  nine,  i  never  had  the  luck  to 
find  her. 

I  had  even  b^^nn  to  specolato 
upon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
day's  holiday,  in  order  to  discover 
where  she  wmit  to,  and,  possibly 
even,  where  she  lived.  1  dwelt 
upon  tiie  idea,  delighted,  but  the 
obstacles  appeared  insupenble. 
Could  I  say  that  I  had  urgent  pri- 
vate busineas?  Of  course.  But  of 
what  nature  ?  I  could  not  summon 
courage  to  toll  a  lie,  and  perhaps 
still  less  coukL  I  have  told  tne 
truth. 

One  mcnming,  Greenmantle  did 
not  appear.  It  was  at  midsummer, 
and  we  were  busy- with  our  annual 
balance-sheet :  it  was  all  but  com- 
pleto  and  I  had  tosign  it:  instead  of 
Eichard  Naylor,  I  signed,  'Green- 
mantle.'  I  tore  off  the  comer  sur- 
reptitiously, spilled  some  ink  upon 
the  mutilated  remnant,  and  toiled 
far  into  the  night  to  produce  a  clean 
copy,  whidi  I  had  very  nearly 
signed '  Greenmantle '  again. 

For  the  next  week  or  two  I  was 
miserable:  that  Greenmantle  must 
be  enjoying  her  holiday,  I  knew 
well  enou^;  but  it  was  no  slight 
d^rivati<m  to  find  myself  alone, 
morning  aftw  mocning,  at  the  ab- 
custonm  hour. 

I  determined  I  know  not  what :  I 
would  sp^  to  her:  I  ccmiposed 
numberless  pretty  is|>eeches;  <»ie  or 
2  0  a 
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tiro  fresh  ones  for  every  day :  I  oom- 
mittod  them  reeolniely  to  memory: 
I  odtmed  them  o'rar  as  I  walked,  in 
the  office  even ;  «ik1  I  made  mistakes 
in  the  bcnks:  my  ledger,  whieh  no 
penknife  had  evortonoiied,  vas  dis- 
gnoed  for  ever:  and  a(^  Gxeon- 
mantile  came  not 

It  was  the  nnddle  4yf  Angnet,  and 
I  ought  to  ha^re  started  ttpoh  my 
anatuil  jonmejhome.  Istinednot, 
and  made  no  sign. 

Ai  lengtii  I  yna  ordered  oS.  I 
ivas  getting  thin  aod  ill,  and  my 
master  saw  it^  and  tc^d  xne  to  go 
into  the  Qountry  for  ten  days.  ! 
obeyed  in  part ;  but  instead  of  going 
into  the  country,  I  conmienoed  a 
systematic  search  for  Ghreenmantle. 
I  questioned  everybody:  cabmen^ 

Eolicemen,  porters :  many  had  seen 
er,  but  none  lately,  and  none  knew 
where  she  lived.  I  was  pursuing 
my  search  still,  and  a  week  of  my 
leave  had  nearly  expired,  when, 
coming  suddenly  into  the  market- 
place, I  saw  Greenmantle;  I  was 
sure  it  was  she,  but  some  carts 
intervened,  and  before  I  could  reach 
the  spot,  she  was  gone. 

Here  was  new  life,  new  hope  for 
me!  I  spent  long  hours  in  the 
market  next  day,  with  Bowen's 
spectacles  always  looking  at  me  and 
seeming  to  ask  what  I  did  there; 
but  I  was  rewarded  at  last  I  saw 
Greenmantle  coming,  and  pushed 
towards  her  through  the  crowd. 
I  reached  her,  and  should  have 
spoken :  it  was  her  mantle,  but  tlie 
bonnet  was  different,  so  was  the  face ! 

Here  was  disappointment  doubly 
deep !  I  was  reckless ;  my  timi- 
dity had  flown,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
girl  who  wore  the  mantle  I  had 
been  seeking  so  long.  She  was 
Greenmantle's  sister.  Greenmantle 
was  ill ;  had  been  very  ill ;  but  she 
ivas  better.  Oh!  yes,  she  was  get- 
ting strong  again ;  they  did  not  live 
far  from  there.  I  was  mad  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  &ncy  the  girl  thought 
so.  I  bought  grapes,  oranges, 
apples,  flowers,  and  I  wanted  to 
buy  wine  for  her.  I  poured  my 
purchases  into  the  skirt  of  the  green 
mantle,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  it 
home.  I  sent  messages  of  love, 
sorrow,  happiness:  I  was  grieved 
for  this  and  Imppy  at  that,  miserable 


for  the  other;  I  waa  Sequent. and 
beside  myself.  I  talked  more  in  the 
feD  miniates  whjofa  iitook  us  to  go 
through  the  market  and  to  the  top 
bf  fig(mthy-<kxir  than  I  had^onefor 
months  before;  nod  when  I  was 
dismissed  at  the  ^door^  I  stood 
gazing  absently  «t  fte  old  pietu> 
nsque  tmilding  which  held  nearly 
ail  I  cared  fiir>  until  I  tamed  sck 
and  ^ftint  from  excess  of  joy« 

I  went  there  in  the  eveninc^  and 
Jmocked  timidly  (after  many  efforts) 
at  tbe  doer.  The  woman  of  the 
house  told  me  Greenmantle'e  name. 
'  Tea,  Miss  WaKon  and  her  eieter 
lived  there :  Miss  Walton  had  been 
ill;  but  she  was  mending  nicely; 
she  would  give  my  card,  would  say 
that  I  had  called;  would  I  wait 
then?*  I  felt  very  nervous,  but  I 
would  wait,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  sister  came  to  me :  Greenmantle 
had  recognized  me-  Greenmantle 
would  see  me:  would  I  walk  up- 
stairs? 

It  was  an  old-fashfoned  house, 
and  I  had  never  before  seen  one  so 
charming;  the  stairs  were  of  old 
oak,  wide  and  spadous;  I  sprang 
up  them  wi^  alacrity ;  three  nights 
were  passed,  and  then,  in  a  large 
wainscoted,  poorly-furnished  room, 
I  found  Greenmantle,  pale  and 
propped  wi&  pillows,  but  with  a 
pleasant  smile  of  welcome  on  her 
worn,  dear  face.  I  could  do  no  more 
than  I  had  done,  she  said :  they  were 
well  off,  they  were  rich:  at  least 
they  had  sufficient  to  last  them  for 
some  time :  but  she  was  glad  to  seo 
me;  it  was  like  seeing  an  old  friend. 
Then  Greenmantle  spoke  of  books, 
pictures,  flowers;  led  me  to  my  own 
subjects,  and  appeared  to  listen  with 
interest  I  was  eloquent ;  I  was  in- 
spired ;  I  astonished  myself  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  I  had  no  lime  to  think 
of  it  then.  Her  sister  told  me  to 
go;  Greenmantle  was  tired;  but  I 
might  come  a^;ain :  the  next  day  if 
I  chose.  I  did  choose,  and  I  chose 
to  go  for  many  a  day  after.  I 
haunted  the  neighbouriiood  of  their 
lodgings;  and  I  have  a  particular 
affection  yet  for  the  krge  old  win- 
dow near  the  top  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque old  house  in  Manchester, 
that  at  the  higher  end  of  old  Smithy 
door.    From  that  window  Gieen- 
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mantle   has  often   looked   kindly 
down  tome. 

She  vecovteied  nmidly;  hertisler 
said  that  I  waa  beroeai doctor;  and 
after  I  bad  spoken  my  ho^e,  wUch  I 
did  soon,  and  without  aiQr  very  ez- 
tfaordinary  bnnghoig  in  doing  so, 
sh'o  tcAd  me  her  plain,  simple 
stcnyj  Their  finttier  vwb  a  trades- 
man in  a  distant  town ;  they  had 
been  carefally  edoeated,  partly  with 
the  idea  that  they  might  hare  to 
fight  the^  own  way!  ikther  and 
mother  had  both  died,  suddenly, 
cod  almocA  at  the  same  hotir,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  f(n^tllem  bat 


their  piano  and  some  iriflingarticles 
of  fomitnie  which  their  father's 
oreditoTB-  had  presented  to  them. 
They  had  en  nnde  in  Manohesler 
(he  was  in  the  next  room,  and  I 
must  get  his  eonaent) ;  so  they  had 
oome  here,  and  Greenmantte  had 
maintained  both  her  sister  and  her- 
self hy  her  etertions  as  a  gpoverness. 
She  had  contiiiiied  fasr  sister's  edu- 
cation too,  and  dm  hoped  now  that 
she  could  supply  her  place. 

And  so  Greenmantle  went,  with  a 
radiant  &oe,  to  call  her  nnele;  and 
I  awaited,  in  fear  and  tremblmg,  his 
much<-dr^Mled   approadL     First  I 


^■yy- 


heard  a  great  clatter  of  &lling  books, 
then  a  merry  laugh  and  a  shuffling 
of  slippered  feet,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  Greenmantle  entered 
leading  by  the  hand-«-my  old  friend 
of  the  college  library  I 

I  sprang  to  him ;  I  think  I  should 
hare  liked  to  kiss  him,  for  he  shook 
me  warmly  by  both  hands,  muttered 
something  about  being  happy, — 
good  boy,  good  girl,  very  good  girl ; 
and  then  he  joined  our  hands  to- 
gether, and  shuffled  away  to  his 
books  again. 


And  then  Greenmantle  made  her 
confession.  8he  had  known  me 
quite  as  long  as  I  had  known  her: 
indeed  she  thought  longer,  for  seve- 
ral times  she  had  passed  me  whilst 
I  was  looking  at  my  watch:  she 
saw  that  I  was  punctual ;  she  saw 
that  I  was  fond  of  books;  she 
guessed  that  I  liked  pictures;  she 
knew  that  I  liked  flowers;  she  had 
known  my  name  long  since;  she 
knew  that  her  undo  hiEbd  met  me ; 
and,  crowning  confession  of  all-— but 
that  was  not  made  till  after  we  were 
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nmrried — she  produced  my  portrait, 
which  Bhe  had  painted  for  Lcrpelf  in 
secret,  after,  as  she  said,  she  knew 
that  I  loved  her,  and  hoped  that  I 
wonld  some  day  tell  her  so. 

So  Greenmantle's  sister  began  to 
pass  the  old  church  at  twenty 
minntes  to  nine  every  morninf:,  and 
for  a  little  i^hile  I  uscmI  to  nuet  and 
to  bid  her '  pood  morning '  there :  1  ait 
88  soon  as  I  had  got  my  cagu  icaily 


I  took  home  my  bird ;  and  now  we 

have  turned  Greenmantle  into  a 
ringdove,  leaving  the  owl  and 
linnet  to  keep  house  together,  till 
the  linnet  settles  in  her  own  neet 
(which,  judging  from  appearancee, 
will  not  l>e  long  first),  ana  then  the 
owl  is  to  come  to  us,  and  I  am  to 
rummage  botli  liis  books  and  his 
brains  at  my  pleasure. 

J.  P. 
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♦  npHEN  I  may  count  upon  you,  old 

1  fellow?' 

'  Of  course  you  may.  I  will  do  a 
jDrtod's  duty  in  standing  by  you  till 
the  laat ;  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
exediiby  makiug  an  edifying  ending 
(m  tbe  day  you  are  turned  oK* 

For  a  tolerably  sensible  man, 
Philip  Thomtcm  has  a  good  many 
weak  points;  little  superstitions  are 
among  thraeu 

'There,  there/  he  says  testily^ 
'  don't  talk  of  "  the  last/' and  **  end« 
ing/'  if  you  please^  Hawksley,  in 
oonneoticm  with  my  marriage.  I 
hate  the  stupid  custom  of  making 
jokes  about  matrimony,  as  if  it  was 
not  as  serious  a  thing  as ' 

*  As  death,  or  birth,  or  eaij  other 
calamity  tiiat  happens  to  us  by  the 
pre-ecdained     decrees    of    Proyi- 


'  These  you  are  again—"  death," 
and  ^calamity/"  exclaims  Philip^ 
bouncing  out  of  his  chair,  and  pacing 
the  room;  'and  as  to  marriages 
bemg  pre-ordained,  why ' 

'  Why,  then,  yours  was  made  in 
hearen,  I  don't  doubt,  iqy  dear 
Philip/  said  I  soothingly. 

'  Well,  I  hope  so/  he  answered, 
sittii^ down  again.  'She  is  a  dear, 
good  girl,  as  true  as  steel,  and  as 
modest  and  retiring  as— as — well,  as 
girls  are  not  idways  in  these  days. 
None  of  your  ball-room  flirts,  or  &st 
girls,  I  thank  my  stars!  Guy,  I 
wish  Mary  had  a  sister  just  like  her- 
self, for  your  sake  I' 

'  Thank  you  Tery  kindly,  old  boy ; 
but  my  lite,  as  far  as  marriage  goes, 
IS  fixed.' 

'What!'  inquired  PMhp,  with  a 
kind  interest  befitting  a  friend- 
ship of  some  standing.  '  There  has 
be^  some  reason,  then,for  your  neyer 
seeming  to  think  about  fcmning  that 
tie :  some  disappointment  perhaps.' 

'  I  am  waiting  for  the  "  hour  and 
the  woman,"  Philip,  and  the  only 
disappointment  in  tne  matter  is,  that 
she  is  rather  long  of  coming/ 

Philip  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  an  ejaculation  of  peeyish 
disgust 


'  I  never  saw  any  fellow  like  you, 
Hawksley ;  one  never  seems  to  have 
your  confidence,  or  to  know  your  jest 
from  earnest' 

'  I  am  in  veritable  earnest  now 
then,  Philip  ;  and  to  prove  it,  you 
shall  have  my  confidence  too,  if  you 
care  about  it,'  said  I,  seeing  that  he 
was  really  ruffled.  I  was  fond  of 
Philip,  and  had  no  more  intimate 
friend  than  he ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  have  volunteered  this 
confidence  even  to  hhn,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  very  little  weaknesses 
that  I  have  mentioned  as  pertaining 
to  him.  No  Turk  was  ever  a  more  • 
profound  believer  in  fate  than  Philip 
Thornton ;  and  though  not  in  generfu 
very  sympatiiising  with  my  friend's 
superstiti^,  they  certainly  gained 
him  on  this  occasion  the  relation  of 
a  very  curious  personal  experience 
of  my  own,  which  though  I  was  con- 
stantly pooh-poohing,  and  trying  to 
find  an  every-day  explanation  of  to 
myself,  I  should  have  been  per- 
versely annoyed  and  averse  to  hear- 
ing pooh-poohed,  by  any  other  man, 

'Confidence  be  hanged!'  grum- 
bled Philip,  still  irate.  '  I  suppose 
I  shall  only  hear  again  that  you  are 
waiting  for  the  "hour  and  the 
woman,"  in  company  with  the  rest 
of  unyoked  mankind.' 

'With  a  slight  difference,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  lies  the  very 
cream  of  the  thing,  that  is  what  you 
will  hear/  I  answered, '  if  you  hear 
it  at  all/ 

'  Hear  it  at  all  I  Oh !  come  now, 
no  going  hack  from  your  word, 
Guy.  Pass  the  regalias  —  there 
couldn't  be  more  heavenly  aids  to 
attention,  and  I*m  only  sorry,  for 
your  sake,  that  talking  with  one 
between  your  lips  isn't  as  ea^y  as 
listening.  Shall  we  draw  up  to  the 
window?  The  moonlight  on  the 
water  and  all  that,  sets  off  a  story 
charmingly,  when  ifs  of  a  tender  or 
romantic  nature.' 

'  Only  this  isn't  But  never  mind, 
the  moonlight  will  suit  it  well 
enough,  as  it  happens.  Philip,  did 
you  ever  indulge  m  the  weakness  of 
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attempting  to  forecast  your  destioy 
in  respect  of  matrimony,  on  ^  All 
Hallow"  Eve,  by  eating  the  salt 
egg,  halving  the  apple,  and  so  on? 
No,  of  course  you  never  did.  But 
I— perhaps  I  had  better  begin  at 
the  beginning  though,  and  in  due 

form.    "While  I  was  down  in 

last  October,  I  made  some  very 
pleasant  chance  acquaintances  with 
whom  I  spent  nearly  all  my  tune, 
only  returning  at  night  to  the  rooms 
I  had  near  BIythe.  I  dined  with  the 
Blairs  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
and  "we  were  very  mer^  round  the 
fire  after  dinner,  burning  nuts,  and 
telling  our  fortunes  from  them. 
This  led  to  talking  about  the  charms 
for  discovering  your  ftiture  husband 
or  wife  proper  to  the  day,  and  to  my 
laying  a  wager  with  Nelly  Blair  that 
I  would  go  through  anjr  one  of  the 
mystical  ceremonies  ahe  liked  to 
appoint,  that  night,  and  relate  the 
result  to  her  the  next  morning.  The 
bet  was  my  Scotch  greyhound  Bran, 
against  a  little  scarlet  ribbon  Miss 
Nelly  wore  in  her  hair :  that  I  would 
return  to  mv  rooms  that  m'ght ;  at 
twelve  o'clocK,  set  out  the  mystical 
supper,  open  the^oor,  and  await  the 
spectral  guest  for  one  hour.  The 
girls  minutely  detailed  all  the  cere- 
monies proper  to  the  occasion,  and 
they  sounded  amusing  enough,  in 
the  lighted  diniug-room,  with  many 
faces  and  plenty  of  jokes  and  laugh- 
ter round  one ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
Philip,  the  aspect  of  Uiings  was 
Bh'ghtly  different  when  I  walked 
into  my  solitaiy  quarters  at  the  old 
rambling  house  where  I  was  located 
for  the  time  being^  shortly  before 
twelve  o'clock  midmghi  As  fiEu:  as  I 
knew,  my  landlady  and  a  maid-ser- 
vant or  two  were  the  only  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  house:  and  as  my 
habits  were  anything  but  regular  I 
was  accommodated  with  a  key 
wherewith  to  let  myself  in  at  any 
hour  without  disturbing  the  house- 
hold. As  I  parted  with  Jem  Blair 
at  the  door,  and  walked  into  the 
qniet  house,  which  had  that  kind  of 
hush  upon  it  that  one  always  no- 
tices on  entering  a  house  when 
everyone  is  in  bed  and  asleep,  I 
thought  of  my  wager  with  some- 
thing like  distaste  for  the  first  time. 
I  took  the  light  that  was  left  burn- 


ing for  me,  however,  and  went  up 
to  my  solitary  sitting-roonL  .  A 
slight  supper  was  set  out  for  me  as 
usual,  but  the  fire  had  baneddown 
to  a  mere  heap  of  dxdl  red  ashei^and 
the  low-pitched,  heavily-fim^died 
old  room  looked  very  ghostly  and 
weird  somehow,  in  the  great  flood 
of  moonlight  that  poured  in  through 
the  window.  I.  uonght  then,  and 
I've  thought  since,  that  I  naver  saw 
moonlight  so  tbiight  aait  was  that 
night  By  some  ohaiioe^  too,  there 
was  only  one  c^dle  oa  tha  table ; 
and  wheo  I  had  lighted  that,  it 
left  so  much  of  the  room  in  deep 
shadow,  that  I  pulled  up  the  blind 
to  let  in  all  the  light  I  oouldget 
from  without,  not  feeling  inclined, 
under  the  oircumstanoesy  to  pass  an 
hour  in  semi-darkness,  thongh  the 
combination  of  vivid  moonbeams  and 
the  dim  candlelight  made  up  scnne 
yery  odd  and  queer  effects.  I  tried 
to  stir  up  the  fire  into  something 
like  life,  but  it  was  too  fax  gone,  so 
I  had  nothing  for  it  bat  to  resign 
myself  to  perform  the  appointed 
ceremonies,  though  I  felt  teas  and 
less  inclination  for  them  every 
minute.  Once,  for  an  instant,  I  had 
even  some  thought  of  forfeiting  the 
stakes,  may  Bran  forgive  me  I  but  I 
could  not  have  stood  the  inextin* 
guishaUe  laughter  and  toiumph  of 
&e  Blair  girls  over  my  lapse  of 
courage ;  so  I  went  up  to  the  table, 
set  out  the  plates,  placed  chairs  be- 
fore them,  sat  down  in  one,  and 
helped  myself  to  something  on  the 
table.  But  I  felt  a  very  decided  re- 
luctance to  commence  eating,  or  to 
look  towards  tlie  opem  door,  woogh 
which,  aooording  to  traditian,  &e 
future  partner  of  my  life,  somethmg; 
in  her  image  at  least,  ought  now  to 
come  gliding,  to  occupy  the  emp^ 
chair  opposite  to  mine.  I  poured 
out  a  glass  of  sherry,  but  I  hiad  not 
touched  it,  when  I  thought  to  mjiself 
that  a  cigar  would  be  a  consolation. 
'  I  wonder  whether  the  lady  ob- 
jecte  to  smoking,'  I  said  to  my^Mlf  as 
I  looked  round  the  room  for  my 
cigar-box;  'but,  however,  as  niy 
future,  the  sooner  she  reoonoUes 
herself  to  the  ineviteble  the  better. 
Where  the  deuce  are  my  havannahs  ? 
Ah!  I  remember  taking  them  into 
the  bedroom  this  morning.' 
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My  bedroom  opening  oat  of  the 
ntting-ioom,  I  walked  into  it  with- 
ont  removing  the  candle  fix)m  the 
table,  knowing  that  I  oould  put  my 
hand  npan  the  cigars  immediately. 
The  bed  was  a  huge  foorposter,  oc- 
cupying the  largest  half  of  the 
room^fttid  I  was  oarefnlly  coasting 
lonnd  it  on  mjy  return,  with  the 
Qigar*baz  in  my  hand,  when,  as  I 
Gune  to  a  point  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  other  rocmi,  I  beheld 
coming  quietly  and  slowly  in 
through  the  open  door,  the  figure  of 
a  female-— a  kdy--a  young  lady— 
whose  &oe  was  peofectly  unknown 
to  me.  Now,  Philip,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  queerest 
and  most  uncomfortable  sensation  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  went  creeping 
through  all  my  veins  as  I  looked.  I 
couldn't  move.  I  stood  stock  still, 
staring  at  the  thing,  the  spectre,  the 
illusion,  or  whatever  it  was,  as  it 
glided  up  to  the  table,  stood  an  in- 
stant with  a  kind  of  ^iet  expectant 
look  on  its  fB/ce,  which  I  can  recal 
distinctly  even  now,  and  then  sitting 
down,  delibexately  hdped  itself  to 
fiomethmg  on  the  table,  fruit  I  think, 
and  either  ate,  or  seemed  to.' 

'  But,'  said  Philip ;  '  did  no  pos- 
sibility of  some  trick  occur  to  you, 
man?' 

'Not then,  I  am  bound  to  say.  I 
was  so  completely  taken  aback, 
floored,  by  the  apparent  success  of 
the  spell  or  charm,  I  had  practised. 
And  though  I  have  thought  the 
whole  over  often  enough  smce,  I  am 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  trick  cm  the  part  of  the 
Bhurs  couki  possibly  have  been 
played  me.  I  don't  know  whetlier 
the  figure  sat  at  the  table  five 
minnt^  or  ten — all  notion  of  time 
left  me ;  but  at  any  rate,  before  I 
could  sunomon  up  courage  to  move, 
it  rose  from  the  table,  walked  to  the 
fireplace,  paused  there  a  moment, 
then  glided  down  the  long  track  of 
moomight  on  the  floor,  out  by  the 
open  door,  aiul  so  vanished.' 

'And  you  never  hit  upon  any 
explanati<m  of  the  mystery  V 

'  No:  but  as  soon  as  the  presence, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  call^,  was 
ffurly  away,  the  spell  that  held  me 
vanished  toa  I  dashed  bade  into 
the  sitting-room  and  out  of  the 


door  to  see,  if  I  could,  what  had  be« 
come  of  it;  but  everything  was 
quiet,  and  not  a  thing  stirred  iu  the 
passage,  or  on  the  stairs  outside. 
I  can't  say  I  had  a  very  comfortable 
night,  but  I  slept  late  into  the  next 
morning,  and  while  at  breakfast  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  askiDg  the 
girl  who  waited  on  me,  whether 
there  were  any  lodgers  in  the  house 
beside  mvself. 

'No,'  sne  said;  'there  had  been  a 
gentleman,  an  artist  body  she  be- 
lieved, but  he  had  left  that  morn- 
ing.' 

*Whftt  land  of  person  wa»  he; 
what  like  in  looks,  1  mean  T 

*  A  ia]]  gentleiimn,  tall  and  stout, 
with  a  beard/ 

Any  idea  that  there  might  b^va 
Ixen  some  mmsqaorading  on  tbts 
f^entleman'9  p&rt  fi>r  my  benefit, 
viuiiBhed,  The  Bgnre  I  saw  wa^  oji 
F^Ieuder  as  a  mUo'v?  wand ;  it  bad  a 
delicate  featured  face,  and  if  one 
con  Id  appropriate!  J  descriK*  a  ghost 
as  pretty,  I  sbotild  saj  this  om  \vm 
decidedly  eo/ 

^Very  qu^r,  eertainly/  quoili 
Philip,  meditatively  j  '  and  you  have 
never  seen  any  one  smce  that  agreed 
with  your  remembrance  of  the—the 
— whatever  it  was?' 

'  Never,  though  I  dare  say  you 
will  understand  that  the  idea  that  I 
may  do  so  at  any  time  gives  mo  a 
weird  kind  of  interest  in  all  assem- 
blages of  the  women  folk.  I  feel 
sometimes  quite  like  a  mediaaval 
hero  on  a  qniest  1  am  ia  search  of 
my  other  half,  the  twin  soul  ap- 
pointed to  me  from  the — ^'  the  abyss 
of  ages"  will  do,  I  think.  No;  but 
really,  Philip,  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  patience  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest with  which  I  waited  and 
manoeuvred  to  get  sight  of  a  girFs 
face  one  day  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
this  year.  She  was  standing  before 
Frith's  picture,  but  five  or  six  deep  off 
it,waitingachance  tocutin.  There 
was  a  man  with  her,  talking  and 
doing  the  agreeable ;  and  something 
in  the  pose  of  her  head,  I  think,  as 
she  stood  listemng,  reminded  me  of 
the  figure  I  saw  that  night,  and  its 
half-pensive  attitude  at  the  table. 
I  dare  say  I  stood  behind  her  for 
twenty  minutes,  biding  my  time, 
every  minute  adding  to  my  oonvic- 
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tion  that  I  should  see  the  &ee  I 
remembered  eo  viYidly,  when  I  sue- 
eeeded  in  teeing  it  at  all,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  very  odd  sense  <d  pro- 
perty m  the  young  kdy  and  a 
strong  desire  to  huff  the  fiAlow  who 
was  infringing  so  palpably  <m  my 
rights;  when  lo!  a  sudden  awerre 
of  my  light-hand  neighbour  enabled 
me  to  move  forward,  and  then  I 
saw  a  face  worth  waiting  to  see, 
indeed,  bat  not  the  one  I  waited  for. 
I  am  afraid  a  good  deal  of  tiie 
eaguness  1  had  worked  myself  up 
into,  was  in  my  face  when  I  turned 
to  look  at  hers;  she  evidently 
thought  me  an  awful  oad^  for  her 
^es  glanced  off  me  with  the  pret- 
tiest look  of  contempt  possible,  and 
line  drew  a  little  oloser  to  her  0(»n- 
panion.  Thete,  Philip,  you  have 
my  story-— a  story  without  an  end- 
ing. The  usual  drawback  to  true 
stories:  they  manage^thinga  better 
in  books.' 


CHAPTEK  n. 

The  diSDge  from  the  dank  au- 
tnnm>vening  without,  to  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  drawing-room 
at  Huntlands,  was  pleasant,  enough, 
as  Philip  Thornton  and  I  entered  it 
ive  minutes  before  the  dinner  hour. 
The  Yilliers  people  (Mary  Yilliers 
was  to  be  transposed  into  Mis. 
Thornton  three  days  from  this)  were 
all  steange  to  me,  but  as  Philip's 
friend  and  '  best  man '  on  the  ap- 
proaching interesting  occasion,  I 
was  receiving  i^great  deal  of  flattw- 
ing  attention  from  the  genial  mere 
de  fatniUc,  and  being  introduced  on 
all  sides  to  the  numerous  visitinrs 
gathered  togethw  for  the  wedding, 
^i^n  Philip»  whom  I  had  lost  sij^t 
of  since  he  had  i»loted  me  up  to 
Mrs.  Yilliers,  caught  me  by  the 
sleeve. 

'  Here,  Guy,  come  this  way  a  mi- 
nute. 1  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Mary.' 

'With  all  the  pleasure  in  life. 
I'm  impatient  for  the  honour  my- 
self, and  have  been  trying  if  my 
instinct  could  not  single  her  out 
from  all  this  crowd  of  pleasant-look- 
ing girls.  Do  you  know  I  hulf  &n- 
eied  that  one  yonder ;  no—she  has 


moved  — look,  this  way,  Philip— 
why!  keavens  and  earth!  wbo  is 
that?' 

I  stopped  short  in  our  progress 
through  the  room  as  the  words  left 
my  lips,  the  crowd  of  feces  seemed  to 
melt  away  and  leave  only  one  to  my 
sight ;  thisit  one  I  had  seen  but  once 
before,  that  I  had  never  forgotten^ 
and  should  have  known  anywhere. 

'Who  is  whof  said  Philip,  im- 
patiently ; '  don't  stand  staring,  man ; 
come  along;  Maiy  is  expecting  jou.' 

'I'm  very  sorry,'  savl  I,  with  a 
feeble  idea  of  apologizing;  Tm 
coming  this  momenti  but  tell  me 
who  ihat  is,  first,* 

'What  do  you  mean  by  ihatf 
responded  Philip,  still  more  im- 
patient ;  '  bow  am  X  to  know  whom 
you  mean ;  the  elderly  party  in  the 
peacock's  feathers,  bijxis  of  Paradise, 
or  whatever  it  is?' 

'No— no~no!  the  girl  beside  the 
piano,  with  the  brown  hair  hanging 
loose ' 

'  Why,  t^iot,'  said  Philip,  staring 
in  his  turn, '  that  u  Mary;  do  you 
know  her,  Guy?  God  bless  my 
soul  I  you  don't  mean  to  say  '—he 
stopi)ed  short— a  deep  red  glow 
flushing  his  fair,  handsome  face. 

Yes,  I  did  mean  it,  but  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  say  so  when  I  caught 
that  look. 

'  Some  extraordinary  resemblance 
there  certainly  is,'  I  forced  myself 
into  saying;  'but  of  course  it  can- 
not be  what  I  fancied  for  the  mo- 
ment. I  beg  your  pardon  with  all 
my  heart,  my  dear  old  fellow ;  pray 
introduce  me  at  once  to  Miss  Yil- 
liers; see,  she  is  looking  towards 
us;  she  will  think  it  odd.' 

But  after  this  contretemps,  the  in- 
troduction, my  bow,  my  address 
was  all  a  failure  together.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  indeed  ?  How 
would  you  feel,  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  introduced  into  a  crowded 
drawing-room  to  a  young  lady  with 
whom  you  firmly  beueved  yourself  to 
have  had  a  previous  interview  of  the 
nature  of  the  one  I  have  described  ? 
Do  you  think  your  bow  would  be 
unimpeachable,  your  smile  and  man- 
ner perfectly  easy  and  pleasant  ?  I 
know  mine  was  not;  and  felt  mo- 
rally convinced  that  I  had  made 
anything  but  the  pleasingimpression 
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I  would  fiun  have  done  on  the  lady 
who  was  to  he  my  friend's  wife. 

How  oonld  I  help  casting  fiirtive 
and  8t(den  glances  at  the  fiaoe  which 
ereiy  moment  seemed  to  identiQr  it- 
self more  closely  with  that  one  indeli- 
bly imprinted  on  my  fimoy ,  and  being 
awkwudly  caught  in  ^be  same  ?  How 
conld  I  Ml  (X  giting  staj^d  and 
inoonseqnent  replies  to  the  dntifnl 
attem^yte  at  talk  made  b^  Miss  Yil- 
lisn  to  Philips  friend,  while  my 
thou^ts  were  wandering  back  to 
AH  Hallow  Eve  — the  solitary 
toom  at  midnight,  the  wehd  repast^ 
and  the  ghostly  vMtant? 

And  then,  by  way  of  doing  me 
hononr,  the  bride  elect  was  con- 
signed to  my  care  when  we  went 
down  to  dinner.  I  glanced  down 
at  liie  litfie  white  gfove  lying  on 
iny  arm;  its  tonch  was  soiyrce  hea- 
vier than  a  snow  flake.  Did  it  hold 
a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood?  Was 
this  tdiile,  gliding  figtrre  at  my  side 
the  actual  substance  of  the  shadow 
that  came  to  the  ghostly  snpper? 
Was  theife  somethiiig;,  after  all,  in 
diarms  and  spells?  if  so,  ilien — 
gradooB  powers!  why,  then  this 
betrothed  of  Philip's  at  my  side 
was  not  his,  bnt  mine!  Or  was  I 
destined  to  marry  my  friend's 
widow? 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dinner 
nor  my  spasmodic  attempts  to  talk 
easily  of  pleasant  trifles  and  every- 
day things,  while  my  mind  was 
wildly  revolving  questions  and  pos- 
aibiHties  like  tibesa  Everything— 
even  fiiat  substantial  banquet— ac- 
quired, so  to  speak,  an  unreal  and 
ghostly  flavour,  just  so  ofken  as  I 
tamed  and  saw  Miss  Yilfiers  sitting 
beside  me.  She  was  very  silent, 
too,  Ibrher  neighbour  on  the  other 
side  was  utterly  absorbed  in  his 
plate«  and  I  couldnt  wonder  that 
after  a  while,  she  did  not  seem  to 
And  my  remarks  worth  replying  to. 
I  remember  that  I  made  one  en- 
deavour to  unite  my  thoughts  and 
my  wordSy  by  asking  Miss  Villiers 
if  she  had  been  at  Blythe  last  Oc- 
tober? 

'No/  sheanswered,  'I  was  at  Pau 
last  antumn,  with  my  aunt' 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  I 
asked  the  question;  the  answer  could 
aoaroely  have  affected  the  matter 


either  one  way  or  another.  If  Miss 
ViUiers  had  even  been  in  bodily 
presence  at  Blythe  I  oould  not  sup- 
pose that  she  would  have  hottomed 
an  unknown  gentieman  at  midnight 
with  her  unasked  presence  at  sup- 
per in  his  private  apartments ;  and 
n  it  was  in  spiritual  guise  that  she 
came  and  sat  down  to  the  mysiio 
repast,  wlttt  did  the  whereabouts 
of  her  body  signify?  In  the  neit 
room,  at  Pan,  at  Jericho,  it  was  all 
one. 

To  add  to  my  disoomfttuxe,Pbffip 
was  sitting  opposite  to  us  at  tabte, 
and  amid  all  the  eonfteion  of  n^ 
thoughts,  I  could  not  but  be  senai- 
ble  that  he  eyed  me  now  and  then 
with  a  queer  expression  on  his  &ce 
and  a  sombre  Hgnt  in  his  Mue  eyes. 
When  the  ladies  left  the  table,  I 
oould  not  help  watching  Miss  Yil- 
liers  move  away  among  fiiem :  tintt 
graceful,  glidiae  motion  was,  ate! 
only  another  link  added  to  the  ohafin 
of  my  Temembranoe  (the  ghost  had 
precisely  the  same  walk),  though  I 
felt  that  Philip's  eye  was,  as  the 
song  says^  'upon  me.' 

During  the  course  of  tiie  evsning, 
in  the  drawingnxxAn,  he  sauntered 
up  to  me. 

'  Hawksley,'  said  he,  with  a  by  no 
means  pleasant  smile  and  manner, 
•Mary  hashes  complaining  of  you; 
she  savB  you  do  nothing  but  store 
and  ask  queetions.' 

That  I  was  absurdly  indignant  at 
this  accusation  was,  I  [apprehend, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  my 
mind ;  that  is  all  the  excuse  I  have 
for  answering  petulantly— 

'  If  she  does  not  like  me  now,  it 
may  be  on  the  cards  that  she  will 
change  her  mind  some  day.' 

*What  do  you  mean?*  asked 
Philip,  with  that  dark-red  flush 
ominously  visible  an.  his  fftce  once 
more. 

'  Whocanresist  &te?'  I  answered, 
turning  away. 

*  Hawksley,  I  will  know  what  you 
imply,'  said  Philip,  seizing  my  arm 
vehemently;  'do  you  hold  to  the 
preposterous  idea  that  it  was  Mary 
who  came  to  your  room  that  night? 
Yes,  I  see  that  you  dare  to  do  so,  in 
your  fiM»  I' 

My  senses  were  coming  bade  to 
me  by  this  time.    I  was  not  going 
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to  qaarrel  with  Philip  for  any  woman, 
phantom  or  otherwise. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  don't  I  know 
that  Miss  Yilliers  was  in  Fiance  at 
the  yery  time  you  are  talking  of?' 

'  In  France  I  what  does  that  mat- 
ter if--*  Hti  stopped  short.  '  Guy/ 
he  went  on  in  a  minute,  almost  im- 

Slormgly,  'yon  must  he  mistaken — 
i^--&e  thing  that  came  to  yon, 
never  oould  hare  worn  Mary*s  like- 
ness/ 

How  coTild  I  answer?  I  tried  to 
Ikngh  off  any  necessity  for  answer- 
ing ;  but  with  a  moody  ejaculation 
]^hiltp  stvode  angrily  away,  and 
daring  the  rest  of  the  evening  pal- 

rblyayoided  speaking  to  me.  Then 
tried  to  niend  my  fortone  witli 
Ml8syiiiie]ta;and  got  openly  snubbed 
for  my  pains ;  tiie  lady  pouted  her 
scavlet  tip  and  tumod  her  white 
shoulder  on  m6  with  so  charming 
an  expreesion  of  disdain,  that  once 
more  I  burned  with  a  vengeful  desire 
to  make  her  ehange  her  mind,  and 
h&t  behavioui^. 

And  so  the  evening  came  to  an 
end  somehow:  The  ladies  retired, 
FhiKp  disappeared  also ;  but  I  sat 
ftr  into  the  night  in  the  smoking- 
foom  with  one  or  two  other  late  men, 
endesvonring  to  reconcile  things 
over  tiie  midnight  tobacco.  Nor 
did  I  besiir  myself  very  much  be- 
times in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
party  had  plenty  of  time  to  disperse 
on  their  sevens  vrays  by  the  time 
I  had  dawdled  away  on  hour  over 
my  breakfast,  letters,  and  the  morn- 
ing papers.  The  drawing-room  was 
empty,  and  the  library  ditto,  when 
I  sauntered  into  both;  so  taking 
down  a  book  from  the  shelves,  I 
established  myself  in  comfort  on 
one  of  the  lounges,  in  this  last 
apartment.  I  had  not  been  there 
Tory  long  before  who  should  come 
in  through  one  of  the  French  win- 
dows ojpening  on  the  flower-garden, 
but  Miss  Yilliers  herself.  She  did 
not  see  me  immediately;  when  she 
did,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  co- 
loured a  little,  and  then  bowed  and 
smiled  very  sweetly.  How  pretty 
she  looked  with  the  crisp  waves  of 
her  brown  hair  all  blown  about  her 
shoulders  by  the  fresh  morning 
windl  much  prettier  in  her  simple 
morning   dress,  with  the  two  or 


three  glowing  autumn  flowers  at 
its  bosom,  than  even  I  bad  thought 
her  last  night  She  said  something 
about  every  one  being  out,  and  her 
wanting  a  book,  which  I  of  course 
volunteered  to  find,  and  which, 
when  found,  0Dmehow  delightfally 
opened  the  way  to  talk. 

Who  shall  limit  the  caprices  of  a 
lady?  Not  a  trace  remained  this 
morning  of  the  evident  distadie 
Miss  Yilliers  had  shown  last  night 
to  my  unlucky  self.  If  my  pre-" 
sumption  in  locMng  at  her  had  been 
a  cause  of  oflcoioe  thsu,  it  did  not 
sieem  to  be  one  'Qiis  moitoing;  and 
yet  rU  swear  that  I  did  not  sin 
loss  in  that  particular  on  this  occs^* 
sioti,  for  how  could  I  help  looking 
lit  yrtht  was  e»  vety  pleasant  to 
behind?  Far  bolt  fWym' me  to  sing 
in  the  chui^lish  words  Of  the  did 
song,  '  If  she  b^  not  &!r  for  me, 
what  care  I  how  feir  she  be?*  No ; 
rather  ynOi  the  ^ous  Ttuk  I  bow 
my  head,  and  '  thank  Allah  for 
beautiful  women!* 

Fair  fot  tne !  Ah  I  I  did  not  dare 
let  my  thoughts  run  in  that  direo- 
tion.  I  Btedfii^ly  did  my  best  fd 
keep  the  ighost  at  bay,  and  by  the 
help  of  Miss  Yilliers'  r«ially  charm- 
ing conversational  gifts,  succeeded 
better  than,  from  my  yesteiday'ft 
eirperitoce,  I  E(hould  have  dasM  to 
hope.  Never,  within  mV  remexn- 
brance,  had  an  hour  spra  away  so 
fleetly  and  delightfully  as  this, 
which  Miss  YiHiers  declared  ^r^ 
sently  had  elapsed  siiice*  bar  nrst 
appearance.  Indeed,  I  instantly 
decUned  to  admit  the  idea  of  any 
such  lapse  of  time;  but  die  riiook 
her  head,  laughed,  and  pointed  to 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-shelf.  '  I 
must  run  away  now,  and  dress,  for 
I  promised,  if  I  had  a  mommg^s 
rest,  that  I  would  drive  over  to 
Masbam  and  pick  some  of  them 
up,  Mr.  Thornton  among  them ;  so 
that—'  she  broke  off,  with  an  arch 
look,  which  I  wished  she  had 
spared  me,  but  added,  after  an 
instanVs  hesitation,  *  won't  yoti 
come  too?* 

'  No,  thank  you— I'm  sony— I 
should  like,*  stammered  I,  con- 
fused, recalling  Philip's  demeanour 
of  the  previous  night,  and  thinking 
it  might  be  as  well  not  to  appear  on 
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suddenly  friendly  terms  with  Miss 
Villiers,  canadodng  all  tliing&  And 
yet-^how  I  should  have  liked  that 
drive  throngh  the  gorgeous  autumn 
woods,  bright  with  the  solemn  glory 
of  the  dying  year,  and  with— well — 
yes,  with  as  pretty  and  pleasant  a 
oOmpanion,  as  Mm  Mary  Yilliecs. 

Instead  of  which^  I  took  a  solitary 
stroll  in  the  qxuant  old-fiishioned 
giQunds  ihat  surrounded  the  house ; 
and  bei^ding  my  steps  homeward  in 
the  dim  gloaming,  I  managed  to 
utteUy  lose  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
winding  walks,  fenced  in  with  mag- 
nificent holly  hedges,  that  rose  &t 
above  my  head.  The  air  was  very 
soft  and  still ;  the  fitst  thinning 
leaves  on  the  trees  stood  out  trans- 
parently dack  against  the  pale  green 
of  the  sky,  whero  one  star  was  shin- 
ing inst  above  the  ozange  streak  on 
the  horizon ;  and  as  I  involuntarily 
stood  stUl  to  Iqok  <m  this  calm 
beauty,  there  broke  a  sound  into 
the  stiUness  that  mazied  it  all  in  a 
minute. 

'  I  do  believe  it  is  ail  owing  to 
that  abominable  Mn  Hawksley/  said 
an  indignant  voice-* a  feminine 
yoice-^a  very  sweet  one.  Miss 
Villii^'  voice,  iafact 
'  Something  between  a,  growl  and  a 
grpan  was  the  only  answer,  in  a 
masculine  one,  which  I  justly  con- 
cluded to  be  Philip's. 

The  speakers  were  evidently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and 
imagined  ^emselves  in  complete 
privacy,  and  I  was  too  much  as- 
tonished at  the  moment  to  move 
on.  Before  I  recovered  myself  suf- 
ficiently to  do  so,  the  indignant  voice 
took  up  its  burden  once  more. 

'  I  am  convinced  that  your  beha- 
viour to-day  has  been  the  result  of 
something  that  horrid  man  has 
said.  There.  Philip,  you  cannot 
deny  it.  I  demand  to  know  what 
it  is,  sir!  instantly!  Detestable 
creature !  I  disliked  him,  the  instant 
1  saw  him,'  ('  Oh  Lord !  poor  I,'  I 
thought) ;  '  I  know  that  under  no 
ciroumstaiices  whatever  could  I 
tolerate,  or  be  civil  to  him.'  C  That's 
a  st^ry,  anyway,  my  dear  Miss 
Villiers,'  muttered  I ;  *  vntness  your 
charming  demeanour  to  me  to-day.*) 
'  And— and— but  oh!  Philip,  how 
could  you,  could  you' — the   voice 


fidtered,  broke,  and  then  the  quiet 
evening  air  was  stirred  by  a  sob. 
I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  I  fled 
swiftly  up  one  path  and  down  an* 
other,  and  at  last  made  my  way  out 
of  the  confounded  place,  hurt,  in- 
dignant, and  yet  conscienoe-strioken, 
too;  for  of  course  I  know  that  if 
Philip's  conduct  to  his  betrothed 
had  been  otherwise  than  it  dioiUd 
have  been  that  day,  in  all  pp" 
bability  my  unlucky  communicatiQn 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it 

Oh !  that  evil  hour  in  which  I 
had  rashly  engaged  in  unhallowed 
doings,  out  of  vanity  and  bravado ! 
And  what  was  to  be  the  esd  of  it 
all?  Aheady  it  had  nearly  lost  me 
my  friend,  perhaps  it  nught  lose 
my  friend  his  bride,  and  certainly 
it  had  begun  to  set  my  thoughts 
wandering  after  a  woman,  whom 
honour  and  conscience  forbade  me 
to  think  of,  though  all  the  spells 
ever  practised  had  showed  her  to 
me  as  mine.  What  must  I  do.  to 
restore  matters  to  their  original 
footing?  Alas!  could  that  be  done 
by  anything  in  my  power? 

Afttf  resolving  many  things;  to 
relieve  everyone  of  my  disturbing 
presence  with  all  despatch  seemed 
the  onlyl  thing  posaiblcw  und^  the 
circumstances ;  and,  determining  to 
find  means  for  doing  this,  I  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-rooon.  Ko 
one  had  made  their  appearance 
there  as  yet ;  though  X  had  scarcely 
walked  to  the  fireplace,  ivhen  in 
came  Miss  Villieis,  dressed  for  din- 
ner, smiling,  sesene,  and  charming. 
Up  she  came  to  me,  with  a  pretty 
smile,  and  gesture  of  greeting,  but 
remembering  '  the  hornd  man,'  and 
'detestable  creature,*  I  was  not  to 
be  taken  in,  though  I  emulated  her 
hypocrisy  with  what  skill  I  could. 
But  what  man's  acting,  in  these  httle 
social  lies,  can  equal  a  woman's? 
I  felt  myself  only  a  dimisy  imitator, 
and  was  glad  at  heart  when  the 
door  opened  to  admit  Mrs.  Villiers. 

'  Why,  Mary,  you  shame  us  all 
by  your  punctuality ;  and  you,  who 
have  every  right  to  be  lazy,  too!* 
said  she.  '  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  or  is  an  introduction  neces- 
sary?' 

'Scarcely, I thmk,' said  I;  'I  had 
the  honour  to ' 
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Bnt  heie  Miss  Yillien  Icx^ced  up 
at  me  brightly,  repeating— 

'Bawl^ey — I  wonder  whether 
your  name  is  Guy,  also  ?' 

'That  is  my  name,  oeariainly; 
may  I  ask  why  you  wonder?' 

'Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale:  I 
think  I  mtuBt  t^  it  yoti;  for  it 
would  be  odd  enough  if  you  BhoaM 

torn  out  to  be  my ^I  mean/  she 

aaid,  conQeting  henelf  precipitately, 
'^AeGuyHJawksley.' 

She  looked  00  wondedUIy  be- 
witehing  as  ahe  spoke,  oolourhig 
and  smiling  the  while,  that  I  scarce 
knew  what  I  felt,  or  what  I  should 
have  said  the  nedt  moment,  when  a 
whole  flock  of  people  poured  into 
the  room,  Philip  among  them,  look- 
ing Tevy  sad^nd  sour. 

He  was  coming  towards  Hiss 
Yilliers,  I  think,  but  stopped  short 
and  tonied  sway,  when  he  saw  me. 
IfisB  Villiers  glanced  up  atme,  smil* 
mg. 

'IsiHr.  Thornton  always  like  that, 
w  must  we  sappose  him  just  now 
oppressed  by  weight  of  happiness  ?* 

'Tou  horrid  little  hypocrite!' 
thought  I,  with  anotiier  of  those 
fierce  revulsions  of  feeling  I  seemed 
dooQvad  to  feel  towards  this  creature. 

'Beottose,'  she  went  on,  'I  hare 
observed  nothing  but  cloudy  looks, 
and  curt  answers  ftom  him  to>day ; 
and  I  was  imtting  it  down  to—' 

'  To  ihat  abominable  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,'  I  said,  with  a  bow  towaids  her. 

'  To  you?  oh  dear,  no!'  sasd  the 
sweet  little  storyteller,  with  an  air 
of  ttie  most  naiVe  surprise  m  the 
world. 

'Miss  Villiers,  I  was  in  the  laby- 
rinth an  hour  ago,'  said  I,  gravely. 

'Were  you?  dear  me!  I  was 
tiiere  too  about  that  time,  and  I 
never  saw  you,'  she  answered,  quite 
unabadied.  'It  would  not  be  a 
very  safe  place  to  tell  secrets  in.' 

'  Nor  to  express  one's  opinioQ  of 
one's  acquaintance,  madam.' 

She  looked  at  me  for  an  instant, 
and  then  burst  into  a  merry  langh. 

'  One  would  think  you  had  huird 
a  very  unfavourable  one  of  yourself, 
by  yonr  looks,  Mr.  Hawksley.' 

'Well,  I  will  own  that  to  be  so 
emphatically  declared  a  "  detestable 
creatore,"  and  a  "  horrid  man,"  by 
the  lady  who  is  to  stand  in  so  dose 


a  relation  to  my  oldest  ftfend,'  I 
began,  and  then  broke  off,  paiEled 
at  the  merriment  in  the  bright  eyts 
of  the  lady  I  meant  to  abash. 

'Did  Mary  say  that?  I  4oi»*t 
believe  she  meant  it»  then.' 

'  Maiy?*  repeated  L 

'  Tes ;  for  I  suppose  you  arespeak- 
ing  of  my  ooushi,  Maiy  YillieKs,  are 
yon  not?' 

'But  I  imagined  myself  aUress* 
ing  IGss  Mary  YilMem.' 

'I  am  Mary  Yinien,  certainly; 
hut  I  am  not  Mr.  Thornton's  Ma^. 
What,  Mr.  Hawksley!  have  yoa 
really  been  taking  me  for  my  cousin? 
Ah!  we  used  to  be  thonght  quite 
absurdly  alike ;  bnt  they  say  the  le- 
semblance  is  not  so  strong  uow.  I 
only  came  this  morning.  I  have 
been  all  the  summer  in  Germany 
with  my  l»other;  but  of  coarse  I 
came  over  for  Mary's  wedding. 
Look,  here  she  oomes;  you  will  see 
all  the  difference  when  we  are  to- 
gether. Maiy,mydear,Mr.BawkA- 
ley  has  been  doing  me  the  honoor 
ol  mistiddng  me  for  you.' 

The  one  Mary  made  me  a  siiff 
little  bow;  the  other  looked «t  me, 
smiling  and  bltu^ing.  What  an 
idiot  I  had  been  I  In  spite^of  a  sittii- 
larity  of  height,  'figon,  complexion, 
and  even  features,  I  tiiought  fiie 
two  as  unlike  now;  as  one,  at  least 
in  my  eyes,  was  a  thoasandfdd  the 
most  charming.  I  was  not  troubled 
l^  any  doubte  as  to  whether  this 
little  hand,  that  I  managed  to  g0t 
hold  of,  during  a  propftious  moment 
on  the  staircase  as' we  went  downt6 
dinner,  was  veritable  flesh  and  blood 
It  thrilled  in  mine  witii  a  warm  livmg 
touch.  Ihelditc!osely,a8ldaimea 
the  promise  of  her  story. 

'Please,  don't,'  said  the  sweet 
voice,  imploringly;  'I  mean, don't 
quite  rain  my  new  glove.  I  will 
tell  you  the  stoiy  very  willingly; 
but  I  don't  think  you  will  prove 
Hawksley,  the  hero  of  it  There 
—there— the  story  has  no  hero,  to 
speak  of.  Tou  must  know,  then, 
Mr.  Hawksley*  that  mj  brother  is  an 
artist,  if  he  is  anythmg  at  all,  and 
that  last  summer,  during  a  sketch- 
ing tour,  he  stayed  a  week  or  two 
at  an  old  rambiiog  house,  down  at 
Blythe.  Sometimes  he  is  good- 
natoied,  and  takes  me  with  him  on 
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these  lambleB,  which  I  enjoy  im- 
mensely; bat  daring  the  time  he 
wm  at  Blytht,  I  was  payiig  a  Tint 
at  a  friend's^aboot  twenty  miles  off, 
and  ^y  joined  him  oa  the  day  be- 
fore he  left,  that  we  might  retam 
home  together.  It  was  nearly 
evexuQg  when  X  arrived,  and  I  was 
too  tized  to  do  anything  bat  rest 
after  dinner ;  bat  it  turned  out  eaob 
a  gloriflAia  moonlifi^t  night  that» 
when  bedtime  came,  Alfred  declared 
that  hoooold  not  stay  in-doors,  bat 
must  stroU  op  to  some  old  roins^ 
half  a,  mile  off,  to  see  how  thev* 
looked  by  moonlight.  Then  I  took 
aaoddei^  famj  to  go  with  him ;  and 
telling  the  old  lady  of  the  hoose  not 
to  sit  ai>,  for  that  I  could  find  my 
room  aaite  weU,  we  went  oat,  ana 
strollea  aboat  the  rains  till  near 
midnight,  I  think.  X  don't  believe 
Alfred  would  l}ATe  gone  back  then 
but  for  rntt*  And  when  we  reached 
the  honae,  he  let  me  in  tHroogh  a 
side^door  that  was  often  left  open 
for  him,. and  said  tiiat  be  would 
walk  up  and  down  till  he  had 
foished  lus  oigar,  and  that  woiMd 
not  late  him  many  minutes.  X  weot 
ia  alone^.  threw  down  my  hat  and 
shawl  in  tbe  ball,  and  walked  up- 
stairs into  AUred's  room,  when  I 
saw  the  dooK  open,  a  light  baming. 
and  sapper  laid.  I  sat  down  and 
waited  a  few  minutes  for  my 
brother;  but  as  he  did  not  come, 
and  I  was  getting  very  sleepy,  X  ate 
some  of  tbe  fruity  and  then  got  ap 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  bed. 
As  I  did  so,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
oaa  that  I  bad  not  noticed  «  queer 
old  china  image  on  the  chimney* 
piece  in  my  brother's  room,  whidi 
was  certainly  on  this  one.  I  went 
up  to  the  fireplace,  and  there  saw  a 
bracket  fiUl  <n  letters,  all  with  one 
name  on  them,  "Guy  Hawksl^, 
Esq."  This  made  me  look  round 
me  mote  attentively;  and  then  I 
became  suddenly  alive  to  the  fieict, 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong  room! — 
that  I  had  mistaken  another  for  my 
brother's!  You  may  think  with 
what  haste  I  retreated,  and  how  I 
congratulated  myself  on  my  good 
fortune  in  not  being  caught  in  my 
involuntary  intrusion. 

'  Alfred  laughed  heartily  the  next 
morning   when  X  told  him  of  my 


adventore,  and  said  that  he  believed 
there  was  a  Mr.  Hawksley  staying  in 
the  house,  bat  that  he  was  scarcely 
ever  in,  and  that  they  had  never 
happoied  to  cross  eaoh  other.  But 
X  have  (^ften  wondered  since,  whether 
X  should  ever  chance  to  meet  the 
gentleman  whose  sapper  X  ate,  and 
whose  room  X  made  so  free  with.' 

*  And  whom  you  conferred  greater 
happiness  on  l^  so  doing,  than  you 
can  possibly  guess**  said  X.  'My 
denr  Miss  YiUiers,  X  am  very  proud 
to  acknowledge  myself  your-^X  beg 
your  paidon-~/Afi  Guy  Hawksley, 
whose  sapper  you  did  him  the 
honour  to  partake  of,  cm  "All  Hal-* 
low  Eve,'*' 

Miss  Villiers  blushed  up  rosily, 
and  the  look  in  her  bright  eyes  was 
as  mettj  a  thing  as  a  man  noed 
wish  to  see. 

'AH  Hallow  £v^  was  it?'  she 
began,  and  then  stopped  short; 
nor  did  X  pursue  the  subject  just 
then.  But  X  went  and  drew  my 
chair  close  beside  Philippe,  as  the 
ladies  left  the  tables  and  made  con* 
feesion  of  my  unlucky  blunder  be* 
tween  the  two  Marys. 

'  And  as  the  two  girls  are  wonder* 
fully  alike,  X  h<^  you  will  forgive 
me,  Philip^  for  mistaking  one  Mary 
for  the  gfiost  of  ther  other.' 

'My  dear  Guy,  the  only  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is,  how  you  oould 
mistake  one  for  the  other.  My  Mary 
is  a  hundred  times  prettier  than — * 

'That's  a n^atter  of  taste,'  said  X, 
shortly;  'and  a  lover's  opini(m, 
may  not,  excuse  me,  be  thought 
quite ' 

'  There,  don't  let  as  be  a  coaple 
of  fools,'  interrupted  Philip.  '  For 
my  part,  PU  own  that  I  haven't 
tiucen  quite  kindly  to  the  idea  of  an 
early  grave,  so  that  you  might 
marr^  my  widow ;  (n:  to  my  Mend's 
runmng  «way  witii  my  sweetheart ; 
but  now  that's  all  done  away  vrith, 
why,  here's  to  our  old  fellowship, 
Guy,  and  the  kdy  who  supped  with 
you  on  All  Hallow  Eve,  mr  X  see 
the  charm  foretold  the  event'  As 
X  am  happy  to  say,  it  did;  and 
my  wife  and  I  make  it  our  practice 
to  hold  a  festival  yearly  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  in  memory  of  that 
Eve  of  All  Hallow,  that  opened  our 
acqoaintance.  J.  B.  M.  ^ 
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TWO  LOVES  AND  A  LIFE. 

(fOFNDED  ON  THE  DRAMA  OF  THAT  NAME  BY  MESSES.  TOM  TAYLOB  AND 
CHARLES  BEADS.) 

'^O  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came : 
Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  fiame^ 
Eose  and  fell  her  panting  breast, — 
There  a  pardon  closely  press'd. 


r 


She  had  heard  her  lover's  doom. 
Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb- 
Heard  the  price  upon  his  head, 
'  I  will  save  hiin !'  she  had  said. 

'  Blue-eyed  Annie  loves  him  too. 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do ; 
"Who  should  save  him,  sore  distre^s'd. 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  best  ?' 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  came. 
On  her  lips  there  rose  his  name. 
Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died, — 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side  I 

Over  Annie's  face  he  bent. 
Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 
*  Wife  *  he  called  her— called  her  *  wife !' 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  life ! 

In  Ruth's  breast  the  pardon  lay ; 
But  she  coldly  turned  away : — 
'  He  has  sealed  his  traitor  fate, 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate.' 

'  Annie  is  his  wife,'  they  said ; 
'  Be  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead ; 
Since  the  dying  she  will  mate : 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate !' 

'  What  their  sin  ?    They  do  but  love ; 
Let  this  thought  thy  bosom  move.' 
Came  the  jealous  answer  straight, — 
'  I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate !' 

'  Mercy !'  still  they  cried.    But  she : 
'  Who  has  mercy  upon  me? 
Who?    My  life  is  desolate — 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  I' 

From  the  scaffold  stair  she  went, 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent, 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries, — 
'  See  the  traitor !— see,  he  dies  V 

Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream, 
Saw  the  axe  upswinging  gleam  : 
All  her  woman's  anger  died, — 
*  From  the  king !'  she  faintly  cried — 
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'  From  the  king.    His  name— behold  V 
Qnick  the  parchment  she  nnroll'd: 
Paused  the  axe  in  npward  swin^,— 
'He  is  pardoned r    'Live  the  kmgl' 

Glad  the  cry,  and  lend  and  long: 
All  about  the  scaffold  throng. 
There  entwining,  fold  in  fold, 
Eayen  tressesTlocks  of  gold. 

There  against  Bath's  tortured  breast 
Annie's  tearful  face  is  press'd. 
While  the  white  lips  murmuring  moTO- 
'  I  can  hate— but  I  can  loYe  V 
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A  BEEAKFAST  PIC-NIC  IN  INDIA. 


rOUB  bachelors,  amongst  whom 
was  myself,  started  at  daylight 
dn  the  and  of  May,  1865,  for  a 
'break&st'  pic-nic  The  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  peculiar  glare  reflected 
from  every  surrounding  object,  and 
the  indescribable,  listless  monotony 
of  an  Indian  day,  renders  a  pic-nic 
in  this  country  almost  an  unpos- 
sibility,  as  fEir  as  English  notions 
are  concerned.  But  having  obtained 
leave  to  visit  the  hill  station  of 
Mahableshwur,  where  the  climate  is 
cooler,  and  the  breeze  refreshing, 
we  determined  on  keeping  up 
English  customs,  and  enjoymg  a 
rural  meal  BreakfiBLBt  was  sent  out 
to  a  delightfal  si>ot  about  nine 
miles  from  the  station,  and  at  the 
time  mentioned  we  wended  our  way 
thither.  Two  of  the  party  rode 
horses,  and  I,  having  a  country 
cart,  gave  a  seat  to  the  third  friend, 
and  drove  the  whole  distance.  The 
morning  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
the  birds  chirped  at  us,  on  our  way, 
as  if  tiiey  were  astonished  at  being 
roused  so  early  and  wanted  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

Up  hill  and  down  dale,  round 
precipices,  across  rivulets,  on  we 
went,  tUl  a  white,  domed-shaped 
building,  very  like  a  large  tent, 
struck  on  our  view,  and  we  knew 
the  village  of  Mahableshwur  was  at 
hand,  and  that  half  the  distance  was 
accomplished. 

All  mankind  are  mortal,  and 
however  romantic  and  sentimental 

VOL  vin.— KO.  xLvn, 


we  might  have  become  at  another 
period  of  the  day,  the  very  ordinary 
and  commonplace  feeling  of  hunger 
prevented  our  halting  for  more  tbuEm 
a  moment,  and  the  savoury  smell  of 
a  waiting  repast  lured  us  onward^ 
regardless  of  the  beautiful  scenei^ 
and  interesting  associations  of  this 
sacred  village.  Again  up  and  down, 
across  bridges  of  the  most  primitive 
construction,  and  over  stones  that 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  ground 
purposely  to  annoy  us,  and  retard 
our  progress;  (they  certainly  had 
no  earthly  use  else).  Now  crossing 
a  blackened  plain  about  half  a  mUe 
in  extent,  the  result  of  a  jungle  fire 
amongst  the  underwood  and 
'  bracken,'  and  presenting  a  desolate 
spot  amongst  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  thick  shrubbery,  we  arrived  at 
Elphinstone  Point  This  is  the 
extreme  end,  or  '  point,'  of  one  of 
the  ghauts,  or  mountain  ranges  that 
run  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  on  the  flat 
summit  of  which  Mahableshwur  is 
situated.  Four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  cool  climate  and  sea  breeze 
are  always  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
prostrated,  heat-stricken  Indian 
revives,  and  breathes  agauj. 

From  this  spot  a  magnificent 
view  is  to  be  seen,  stretching  for 
miles  in  front  towards  the  sea,  the 
even  appearance  of  the  plain  below 
being  relieved  by  ranges  of  smaller 
hills,  and  here  and  there  a  larger 
and  apparently  fortified  mountun. 
2   D 
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The  history  of  this  plain  is  afisodated 
with  the  Mahratta  kingdom  and  its 
supremacy,  and  to  each  hill  may  be 
attached  some  historical  acootmt. 

Proceeding  ronnd  the  edge  of  the 
cliflf  a  finer  view  unfolds  itself. 
When  we  arrived,  the  valleys  were 
filled  with  dense,  snowy-white 
clonds,  which  spread  over  the  scene 
as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
kept  rolling  up  with  magnificent 
effect  till  the  edge  of  the  rock  on 
which  we  were  standing  was  lost  in 
a  mass  like  the  finest  cotton  wool ; 
and  a  sensation  of  insecurity,  and  as 
if  we  were  in  a  balloon,  sailing  no 
one  knew  where,  made  us  clutch 
each  other,  and  almost  hold  our 
breaths.  Here  and  there  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  hiUs  rose  through 
the  clouds  and  seemed  like  islands 
in  the  arctic  regions. 

By  d^rees  the  colour  of  the  scene 
changed  to  a  light  grey,  and  a 
general  thaw  commenced ;  the  view 
unfolding  as  a  panorama,  while  the 
mist  floated  up  the  valleys,  and  dis- 
appeared like  immense  cobwebs. 

Now  we  found  ourselves  at 
Arthur's  Seat;  so  called  from  the 
generosity  of  a  gentleman  whose 
Christian  name  was  Arthur,  and 
who,  himself  a  lover  of  scenery, 
and  yet,  like  other  mortals,  given  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  had  erected  a 
oosy  shelter,  and  set  a  table  inside 
on  which  to  place  food  for  the  inner 
man.  There  it  was,  too,  when  we 
got  down,  and  we  did  ample  justice 
to  it.  Strawberries,  peaches,  grapes, 
chicken  and  ham  pie— but  why 
enumerate  what  our  friend  had  so 
sumptuously  provided  ?  '  Sufficient 
unto  the  day'  was  the  breakfast 
thereof.  Passing  through  the 
small  hut,  and  taking  a  sheep-path 
down  a  small  slope,  we  came  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  below 
us  lay  the  flat  plain  of  the  Konkau. 
A  clear  drop  of  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  did  not  assist  in  producing  a 
steady  feeling,  as  we  clung  to  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  looMng  over 
discerned  at  the  bottom  a  small 
village  almost  like  a  plaything,  with 
minute  objects  moving  about,  like 
ants  round  their  nest  The  sacred 
river,  the  Sairtree,  sprang  from  the 
rock  at  our  feet,  and,  trickling  over 
the  side  of  the  scarp,  glistened  in 


the  sun's  rays  as  it  was  lost  in  spray 
from  a  projecting  piece  of  rock. 

The  valley  was  mtersected  by  the 
winding  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
its  banks  were  here  and  there  dotted 
with  dark-looking  masses,  which 
from  the  white  streaks  of  smoke 
must  have  been  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages. To  our  right  stood  an 
enormous  mountain,  that  at  one 
time  must  have  sheltered  the  hand- 
ful of  the  Mahratta  army,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  MalK)nmiedan  forces 
below ;  and  to  the  left  Pertabghpr, 
the  fortress  and  residence  of  Sivajee, 
the  MiJiratta  king,  and  founder  of 
that  dynasty,  stood  out  in  bold 
relief.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
Beejapore  Ck>mmander-in-Ghief  vas 
foully  murdered  by  Sivajee.  The 
history  is  dwelt  upon  at  loigih,  in 
the  novel  entitled  'Tara,'  a  Mahratta 
tale,  but  the  facts  were  briefly  these : 

Sivajee,  the  Mahratta  chieftain,had 
been  leading  a  piratical  and  plunda- 
ing  life  for  many  years,  the  terrOT  of 
the  plains  and  &e  ieax  of  all  neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The  war  for  his  capture  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  season,  and  at  last 
terms  of  capitulation  were  proposed 
by  the  lawless  chieftain  from  hisfi»- 
tress  at  Pertagbhur.  The  offer  ma 
received  with  favour  by  AHzool 
Ehan,  the  chief  of  the  Mussulman 
army,  who  proposed  to  meet  Sivajee 
half  way  up  the  hill-side  and 
arrange  matters.  Sivaiee  bargained 
that  the  meeting  should  be  private, 
and  as  little  attended  as  possible, 
three  horsemen  being  allowed  to 
each  of  them.  The  meeting  was  to 
take  place  on  a  narrow  path,  where 
two  cannot  pass,  and  aJb  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  chieftains  ap- 
proached each  other.  At  tiie  first 
embrace  Sivajee,  who  had  aimed 
himself  with  a  '  wagnuk,'  (an 
instrument  like  a  tiger's  paw,  with 
steel  claws),  tore  open  the  stomach 
of  his  adversary,  and  tlius  treacher- 
ously murdered  hiuL  The  few 
followers  that  accompanied  him 
were  slain,  and  the  force  rushinR 
out  of  the  fortress  easily  vanquished 
and  routed  the  astonished  and 
panic-stricken  army  of  the  Mussul- 
man. The  tomb  of  Af^ool  Elian  is 
shown  to  visitors,  and  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  English  Government^ 
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as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
Mahiatt^  dynasty. 

After  some  conyersation,  and 
farther  refreshment,  we  determined 
to  retnm  and  to  visit  the  Tillage  of 
MahaUeflhwnr  on  onr  way  home. 
Before  leaving  we  took  a  farewell 
view  of  the  magnificent  landwsape 
before  ns,  and  we  were  inte- 
rested by  watching  the  hoverings 
of  a  hawk,  many  tiionsand  feet 
below,  and  its  occasional  dariings 
at  some  nnfortnnate  victim.  The 
colour  and  variety  of  shading  that 
the  surrounding  rooks  now  presented 
were  indescribable,  and  the  abrupt 
range  of  bare  black  pet^  of  a 
singularly  wild  and  savage  character, 
which  formed  the  farther  side  of 
the  tremendous  chasm  we  were 
looking  into,  were  fearfully  grand. 

What  a  powerfal  agent  Nature 
has  in  water,  thought  I;  and  no- 
where could  such  an  idea  of  its 
almighty  power  be  formed  as  in 
lookmg  at  the  chasms  farrowed  out 
of  the  trap  rock  that  forms  these 
hills.  One  valley,  extending  over 
thirty  miles,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
constant  trickling  of  the  moun- 
tain stream  for  thousands  of  years ; 
and  the  small  rivulet  that  was 
flowing  forth  beneath  our  feet  was 
silently  but  surely  increasing  the 
iounense  gorge  we  were  contem- 
plating. 8nrely' continual  dropping 
weareth  away  stone.' 

We  got  to  Mahableshwur  without 
any  event  of  interest,  and  whilst 
r^reshing  the  horses  we  visited  the 
temples  that  have  been  erected 
there.  From  this  spot,  perhaps  the 
holiest  in  India,  rise,  it  is  imagined, 
five  rivers,  all  held  peculiarly 
sacred;  and  it  is  this  small  dilapi- 
dated settlement  that  is  worshipped 
as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna,  one  of 
the  Hindoo  divinities.  Amongst 
these  hills,  '  he  is  supposed  to  have 
played,  and  sported  with  his 
attendant  maids.'  Temples  have 
been  built  over  the  spring  and 
course  of  the  holy  water,  and  the 
entire  idllage  has  become  a  Brahmin 
settlement  We  visited  the  temples. 
In  the  first  we  found  two  large 
tanks,  into  which  the  water  was 
conducted  in  a  very  small  stream 


through  the  body  of  a  carved  stone 
bullock^  from  its  source  in  the  rock. 
In  the  upper  tank  numberless 
natives  were  bathing,  and  wash- 
ing, and  on  the  stone  parapets 
around  sat  fat  and  indolent  Brahmins, 
uixiously  waiting  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  deluded  and  ig- 
norant votaries  of  the  shrine  of 
Krishna. 

Diseases  cured,  riches  bestowed, 
life  prolonged,  and  eternal  safety 
and  happiness  were  the  supposed 
benefits  derived  horn  bathing  in  this 
muddy,  greenish,  and  almost  putrid 
tank,  and  certain  salvation  followed 
the  presentation  of  gifts  to  those 
wretched  priests  devoted  to  idolatry 
and  the  foulest  forms  of  lioentioas- 
ness. 

The  river  now  disappears,  and 
appearing  again  some  short  distance 
lower  down  the  hill-side,  it  is 
ushered  through  the  centre  oi  a 
seccmd  temple,  and  sent,  under  the 
especial  protection  of  an  emblem  of 
Krishna  worship,  over  the  side  of  a 

grecipice,  many  thousand  feet  de^, 
ito  the  valley  below.  At  tins 
season  the  stream  is  impe«*oeptible, 
but  during  the  rains  it  rushes  forth 
to  heal  and  save  the  Hindoo,  and  at 
any  rate  to  cleanse  and  sanitarily 
improve  their  villages  and  condi- 
tion. 

Both  the  temples  are  in  a  state  of 
d&c8Lj,  and   it  only  adds  another 

Sroof  to  the  degrading  influence  of 
eathenism,  that  the  holiest  part  of 
India  is  so  neglected,  their  temples 
allowed  to  &11  to  ruin,  and  that  the 
very  element  sent  by  the  Almighty 
to  benefit  and  improve  mankind  is, 
by  foul  and  filthy  use,  and  contami- 
nation, rendered  positively  iigurious 
and  deadly. 

At  certain  seasons  crowds  of 
pilgrims  visit  this  shrine,  and  their 
wretched  condition,  unsanitary  cus- 
toms, md  overcrowded  butunderfed 
state  engender  disease  and  death 
amongst  themselves,  and  spread 
sickness  and  mortality  around. 

Such  were  the  things  we  saw  and 
did  at  our '  Breakfast  Fio-nic.'  We 
reached  our  homes  about  noon, 
tired,  but  improved  in  health. 

J.  J.  P. 
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NO.  n. 


I  AM  writing  with  a  tremulous 
hand — not  from  physical  infir- 
mity— not  because  I  dined  with 
Ijord  E.  yesterday  and  took  more 
tlian  my  ordinary  quantum  of  sherry 
and  port.  No!  1  tremble  because 
my  mind  is  much  moved  by  a 
recent  occurrence — Combermere  is 
gone.  I  had  a  great  regard  for 
Lord  Combermere.  He  was  a  true 
English  gentleman — brave  as  a  lion, 
hospitable,  straightforward,  unpre- 
tending. I  remember  him  as  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Peninsula,  where, 
for  five  years,  he  had  led  the  cavalry 
of  the  Duke's  conquering  army, 
and  so  led  it  that '  old  Douro  *  asked 
a  favour  for  him  of  royalty,  though 
he  would  not  ask  one  for  anybody 
else,  excepting,  I  believe,  his  great 
and  good  lieutenant,  Lord  Hill.  If 
Combermere  had  a  weakness,  it  was 
for  glitter.  i>e  Lion  ])*0r  was  the 
sobriquet  he  earned.  His  housings, 
his  appointments,  his  weapons,  his 
plate,  all  bore  the  impress  of  his 
passion.  To  be  siure,  the  gold  which 
had  done  duty  in  camp  and  in  many 
a  charge  was  somewhat  tarnished ; 
but  the  lustre  of  a  well-earned 
success  on  the  battle-field  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  dull  hue  of  the 
faded  lace.  The  viscount,  among 
the  other  rewards  showered  upon 
him,  obtained  the  lucrative  India 
command  in  chief,  and  there  he  de- 
monstrated that  a  cavalry  soldier 
can  make  a  good  siege-general,  for 
he  took  the  hitherto  impregnable 
fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  which  had 
80  thoroughly  baffled  Lord  Lake 
twenty-three  years  previously.  Lake 
thought  that  the  stronghold  was  to 
be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
he  failed.  Combermere  had  the 
prestige  of  Hindoo  prophecy  in  his 
favour,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
alarmed  the  J&ts  or  led  them  to 
relax  in  their  defence.  It  had  been 
predicted  that  Bhurtpore  would  one 
day  be  swallowed  up  by  a  combeer, 
or  crocodile,  and  in  the  similarity  of 
the  name  consisted  the  realization 
of  the  prophecy.    But  my  old  friend 


did  not  rely  upon^  the  agency  of 
*  juggUng  fiends,*  "  He  trusted  Xo 
good  engineering.  Ho  advanced  by 
sap  and  mine,  burrowing  in  the 
earth  until  he  had  got  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  powder  placed 
beneath  two  bastions,  and  then! — 
up  rose  a  dark  cloud  of  dust — a  dull 
roar  as  of  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  dis- 
charged at  once—then  down  came 
huge  lumps  of  earth  into  the  ditch. 
The  bugles  sound — the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  14th  and  59th  foot  rush 
forward,  followed  by  the  entire  re- 
giments and  two  or  three  corps  ©f 
sepoys ;  and  amidst  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  the  clash  of  scymitar  against 
helm,  bayonet  against  target,  the 
loud  hurrah  and  the  war  cry  of  Jat 
and  Pathan,  the  stormers  carry  the 
breach.  The  rightful  heir  is  placed 
on  the  musnud  vice  the  usurper, 
Dhurjun  Sal,  and  Combermere  be- 
comes a  name  of  terror  among  the 
ill-disposed  native  chieftains,  and  & 
name  of  glory  among  the  English. 
The  old  aristocratic  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  proud  of  my  departed 
friend,  and  to  this  hour,  I  under- 
stand, a  full-length  life-sized  por- 
trait of  the  hero  of  Bhurtpore  deco- 
rates the  Bengal  Club  dining- saloon. 
He  left  India  about  1830,  and  en- 
joyed thirty-five  years  of  life,  after 
that,  in  England.  Married  threo 
times,  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  third  wife,  a  lady  of  rare  ac- 
complishments, loved  by  all  her 
friends,  honoured  by  our  gracious 
queen*  Absence  from  England  for 
six  years  prevented  my  seeing  much 
of  tiie  Lion  d*Or  or  JJoree  latterly^ 
Imt  I  remember  him  in  1858,  gay, 
graceful,  cheerful,  spending  three 
or  four  hours  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
then  assisting  at  one  of  his  wife's 
soirees  with  a  kind  word  for  every 
guest  He  was  ninety-one  years 
old  then,  and  yet  he  was  on  horse- 
back for  four  hours  a  day.  He  was 
the  last  of  a  great  gallery  of  war- 
riors, all  of  whose  effigies  rise  up* 
before  me  at  this  moment  Napier, 
Paget,  Pakenham«  Beckwith,  Hope,. 
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Colville,  Bradford,  Beresford,  Hal- 
kett,  Adam,  Vivian,  Somerset  Ah ! 
how  richly  each  in  his  turn  emhel- 
Mshed  a  page  of  our  glorious  military 
history!  Bsckwil^  was  the  beati- 
ideal  of  a  rifleman.  He  also  had 
an  Indian  command,  and  was  the 
first  general  officer  that  ever  fore- 
swore pipe-clay  and  stiff  stocks.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  surprised  the 
Bombay  officers  did  not  all  die  of 
apoplexy,  for  his  predecessors, 
Bradford  and  Oolrille,  kept  up  the 
starch  old  German  system  to  the 
last.  'One  of  Colville's  aides-de- 
camp, now  an  old  general,  inva- 
riably went  about  with  a  stock  six 
inches  high,  and  buttoned  up  to  his 
throat  in  broad  cloth  covered  with 
gold  embroidery,  while  his  shoulders 
bore  two  m(Hi8trous  epaulettes.  Gol- 
Tille  was  a  good  soldier,  neverthe- 
less, and  had  an  eye  for  the  slightest 
defect  in  a  manoeuvre.  I  remember 
hearing  him,  at  a  review,  tell  a 
Serjeant  to  make  a  '  half  face  to  the 
left,'  just  to  fill  up  a  slight  gap  at 
the  comer  of  a  hollow  square. 
Bradford  (Sir  Thomas)  was  a  sin- 
gularly handsome  man  and  earned 
his  advancement  by  drilling  the 
Portuguese  cagadores.  The  tall 
figure  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  well-mown  engraving  of  the 
Peninsula  Heroes.  Paget,  who  pre- 
ceded Combermere  in  India,  post- 
poned the  great  Indian  mutiny  some 
thirty  years  by  his  summary  de- 
etruction  of  an  entire  regiment  of 
refractory  sepoys.  He  saw  the  ter- 
rible danger  of  half  measures,  and 
shot  down  a  few  hundreds  to  save 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  millions. 
Yet  there  were  not  wanting  pseudo- 
philanthropists  who  termed  the 
atom  operation  of  military  law  a 
massacre!  Adam  (Sir  Frederic) 
spoke  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent 
One  day,  when  inspecting  a  regi- 
ment, he  noticed  that  the  tuft  of  a 
fioldier's  chaco  was  missing.  The 
man  was  an  Irishman  and  a  bit  of  a 
humorist.  '  Where's  your  feyther 
(feather),  my  mon?'  naked  Adam, 
*  He's  in  Ireland,  your  honour,'  was 
the  prompt  reply,  rebuking  the 
singiuar  pronunciatibn,  uncon- 
sciously—  or  possibly  consciously. 
J^apier  (Charles)  detested  Adam,  and 


spat  at  his  government  of  the  Icmian 
islands.  Napier  had  a  sharp  wit  as 
well  as  a  courageous  heart  and  a 
sound  judgment  He  it  was  who 
dubbed  the  Ladies  L— ^  lemonade  and 
orangeade.  Both  had  red  hair,  and 
one  was  as  sour  of  temper  as  the 
other  was  amiable. 

But  a  truce  to  military  souvenirs. 
No  grognard  of  the  Empire  can  be 
more  garrulous  than  myself  when 
the  soldiers  of  Wellington's  •  Penin- 
sula army '  come  upon  the  tapis. 

Wandering  a  week  or  two  since 
in  the  Eensal  Green  cemetery,  per- 
haps connecting  many  recollections 
of  departed  friends  with  some  un- 
comfortable thoughts  of  the  near 
future, 

*  Tbongh  forward  I  cannot  look,  I  tremble  and 
fear,' 

I  came  upon  the  bust  of  poor  Tom 
Hood,  the  magician,  at  whose  plea- 
sure we  were  made  to  laugh  or 
sigh.  Yes,  indeed ;  he  '  sang  the 
Song  of  the  Shirt,'  and  many  other 
songs  of  grave  and  gay  import  I 
met  Hood  in  France,  I  think  some 
twenty-five  years  since,  or  more. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  seek  a  quiet 
retreat  from  the  relentless  persecu- 
tions of  the  monied  interest  After 
his  departure,  one  of  his  publishers, 
a  little  old  man  whose  coat,  wig, 
and  general  '  get  up '  bespoke  the 
ci-devant  jeune  homme,  told  his 
clerks  to  deny  all  knowledge  of 
Hood  when  people  called  with  bills. 
Hood  heard  of  this  and  sent  over  a 
pasquinade  which  (suppressing 
names)  ran  somewhat  after  this 
fashion : 

*  For  a  aeaaon  or  two,  in  the  colomna  of  Puff, 
I  was  reckoned  a  passable  writer  enongh. 

But  alas  for  the  favours  of  Fame  I 

Since  I  quitted  my  seat  in  0— t  M h  Street^ 

My  decline  in  repute  is  so  rery  complete, 

That  a  C n  don't  know  of  my  name. 

•  Now  a  C n  I  knew,  of  dimensions  so  small, 

He  seem'd  the  next  neighbour  to  nothing  at  all. 

Yet  in  spirit  a  dwarf  may  be  big : 
But  his  mind  was  so  narrow,  his  person  to  sUm , 
^o  wonder  that  all  I  remember  of  him 
Is  a  little  boy's  coat— and  a  wig.* 

I  think  Albert  Smith  gave  me  a 
copy  of  these  stinging  verses.  Poor 
Albert!  the  dehght  of  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved,  the  good  son, 
and  brother,  and  friend.  When  I 
first  met  him  he  was  a  *  gatherer 
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of  other  men's  staff/  carrying  abont 
a  little  pocket-book,  and  asking  of 
eyery  one  who  said  a  witty  thing  if 
he  was  '  g<^g  to  use  it/  meaning, 
I  suppose,  in  print,  for  he  was  too 
conscientious  to  deprive  a  brother 
drolc  of  the  guinea  tnat  a  good  joke 
would  fetch.  Indeed,  there  was 
little  occasion  on  his  part  to  depend 
on  others  for  'fun/  for  his  own 
store  was  abundant 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Eegency,  just  before  the  death  of 
George  III.,  and  following  up  my 
reminiscences  to  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  a  galaxy  of  bright 
stars  cluster  about  my  memoes 
waste.  Tom  Moore,  T(Hn  B.  Ma- 
caulay,  George  Canning,  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  Maria  Foots,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  all  belong  to  that  epoch. 
Macaulay  was  just  feeling  his  way. 
He  had  written  his  paper  on  Milton 
in  the  Edinburgh,  and  had  made 
a  good  anti-slavery  speech  at  Exeter 
Hall.  The  Whigs  were  delighted 
at  such  an  accession  to  their 
strength,  just  as  Toryism  had  reached 
its  culmination,  and  Lord  Byron 
was  about  to  be  proved  a  false 
prophet.  Macaulay  was  grand  on 
the  Beform  question  and  the  India 
Bill,  and  great  was  his  reward.  He 
was  sent  out  to  Bengal  in  1834  as 
President  of  the  Iavt  Commission 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  mixed  popu- 
lation of  the  East  Indies.  There 
he  led  a  very  retired  life,  seeing  but 
little  company,  rarely  appearing 
among  the  patrons  of  local  institu- 
tions, and  heaping  up  money  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  material  for  his  won- 
derful articles  on  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings.  His  practical  experience 
of  law  was  of  the  smallest  He 
told  me  that  he  never  was  engaged 
in  more  than  one  case.  He  defended 
a  woman  arraigned  on  a  charce  of 
stealing  chickens,  and  procured  for 
her  a— conviction  I  Nevertheless, 
the  Penal  Code  whicfa  he  originated 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  stem 
justice,  and  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  came  into  beneficial  operation. 
Macaulay  wrote  his  review  of  '  Tho 
Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh/ 
when  in  India,  and  Napier,  the 
editor,  excised  several  pages.  The 
unpuUished  lives  would  be  worth 


something  now!  Macaulay  died 
worth  80,000;.,  leaving  England  the 
richer  by  gems  of  litentore  whidi 
will  be  prized  as  long  as  the  An^o- 
Saxon  is  spoken  and  read.    " 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1836  that  I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Canning  in 
Paris  at  a  party  at  Lord  Granville's. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  his  oos* 
tnme   was   a  subject  of  Bnrprise 
among  the  courtiers  of  Charles  X. 
He  wore  no  orders,  no  ribbons,  xk> 
decorations  of  any  kind  which  could 
distinguish  him  from  the  meanest 
French  pleb.      But  the  grandeur 
of  his  carriage,  his  glorious  head 
and  fine  clear  eye,  noade  him  con- 
spicuous above  all  the  embroidered 
emigres  and  marshals  of  the  Empire 
who   had   forgotten    Napdeon  in 
their  zeal  for  the  new  r^me^   Bat 
the  French  people  had  not  forgotten 
Le  Petit  Caporal ;  and  when  the  Po- 
lignao  ministry  took  courage  and 
allowed  the   exhibition   and  sale 
of  pictures    and   busts    of   *the 
usurper,*  every  shop  window  was 
full  of  these  and  other  souvenirs ;  in 
one  day  thousands  were  bought  with 
avidity.     The  little  bronze  copies 
of  the  Yendome  ooinmn  were  the 
favourite  memorabilia.    I  leooUeet 
Baikes   remarking  to    me,  as  ire 
strolled  along  a  guderie,  that,  unlea» 
the  Bourbons  were  very  blind  (they 
'  had  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing')  they  would  diseem  in  the 
revived  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
the  germs  of  a  discontent  which 
would,  sooner  or  later,  fructify  into 
a  new  revolution.   Four  years  after* 
wiuds,   ks   trois  jours   and   their 
barricades  realized  his  predietiaD. 
Canning's   conversation  was  very 
agreeable  and  unreserved  at  Lord 
Granville's  table.   Ifmymemoiyis 
not  very  treacherous,  he  said,  when 
some  one  remarked  that,  aooording 
to  Lord  Eldon,  the  British  Consti- 
tution was  deed — *  Yes,  as  dead  as 
Old  Mother  Hubbard's  dog.    She 
went  to  an  undertaker's  to  provide 
for  his  funeral  obsequies,  and  when 
she  came  back  "  the  dog  was  laugh- 
ing."   And  the  British  Constitution 
will  continue  to  laugh  for  centuries 
to  come.    It  may  be  moribund  now 
and  then,  but  a  little  galvanising 
sets  it  fairly  on  its  l^s  again/ 

There  is  no  more  pitiable  object 
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than  a  man  who,  having  heen  hom 
with  a  silrer  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
has  nm  quite  through  a  large  for- 
tune, and  finds  hjmself  in  the  prime 
of  life  in  the  possession  of  fine  tastes, 
a  good  appetite,  and  an  empty  lar- 
der. How  many  of  my  old  ca»ja- 
rades  haTO  realised  this  melancholy 
reverse!  There  was  Long  Pole 
Wellesley,  Brummell,  Hughes  BaU, 
and  a  dozen  more,  all  of  whom  were 
at  one  time  the  idols  of  society.  Po- 
verty makes  iconoclasts  of  quondam 
worshippers.  It  is  an  old  story. 
One  of  my  friends  got  into  a  sad 
scRwe.  He  paid  his  devoirs  to  a 
lovely  actress,  who,  at  the  time,  un- 
known, it  was  said,  to  him,  was  the 
mother  of  two  children  who  claimed 
a  gallant  cokmel  for  their  father. 
Discovering  the  existence  of  the 
liaison,  and  its  fruits,  my  pea-green 
amioo  declined  to  pursue  his  matri- 
monial project.  An  action  for  breach 
of  promise  was  the  result  Scariett 
defended  the  verdant  inamorato; 
but  the  jury,  with  the  wise  sympathy 
for  wcHuanhood  characteristic  of 
tirue-hearted  British  shopkeepers, 
gave  three  thousand  pounds  da- 
mages, to  heal  the  wounded  feel- 
ings of  the  mother;  of  the  ooloners 
children,  and  applauded  the  beauti- 
ful Mana  when  she  again  appeared  I 
But  the  colonel  dropped  the  ac- 
quaintance and 

.  •  Walked  away  with  his  two  little  feet,  J 
For  the  good,  as  he  sakl,  of  their  aoles.' 

Joe  Hayne,  the  sufGerer,  every  way, 
sought  consolation  in  the  society  of 

Miss  L e,  whence  innumerable 

lampoons  and  caricatures. '  L'Amour 
et  la  Haine ' — '  All  love  may  be  ex- 
X)eUed  by  Love  as  poisons  are  by 
poisons,'  were  among  the  mottoes 
which  figured  in  the  then  popular 
'  Morning  Chronicle.'  I  believe  Tom 
Moore  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  wit  to  which  the  trial  gave  rise. 
Histrionic  reference  naturally  re- 
vives the  recollection  of  incompa- 
rably the  gr^test  artiste  that  ever 
trod  the  British  boards — I  mean 
Mrs.  Siddons.  I  shall  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  ci  being  simply 
laudator  iemporis  adi,  when  I  say 
that  there  luve  been  many  things 
within  the  last  thirty  years  of 
a  dramatic,   operatic,  and   terpsi- 


chorean  character  which  iar  tran- 
scended the  productions  and  cele- 
brities of  the  first  quarter  oi  this 
century.  For  instance,  I  never 
heard  singers  to  approach  Grisi, 
Mario,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Alboni 
Catalani,  Mara,  Braham,  Kitty  Ste- 
phens, and  others  I  could  name,  had 
great  merit ;  but  neither  '  £ule 
Britannia,'  'Nel  cor  piu,'  nor  the 
'  Death  of  Nelson '  have  left  such  an 
impression  as  '  Casta  Diva,' '  Com  e 
gentil,'  and '  H  segreta'  Fanny  Bias 
and  Koblet  could  pirouette  charm- 
ingly, and  accomplish  the  entrechat 
de  six ;  but  all  of  that  school  were 
contemptible  compared  with  the 
floatmg  graces  of  Taglioni,  the  hat^ 
temens  des  pieds  of  EUsler,  and  the 
rondes  desjambes  of  Cerito  and  Car- 
lotta  Grisi.  Edmund  Kean  electri- 
fied me ;  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
startled  by  Macready.  Give  me 
credit,  then,  for  candour  and  judg- 
ment when  I  affirm  that  the  style 
of  stage  elocution  and  gesticulation 
of  the  present  day  is  pitiable,  judged 
bv  the  standard  supplied  by  the 
glorious  Kemble  family,  headed  by 
the  unapproachable  Siddons.  Yoimg 
and  Miss  O'Neil  were  of  the  same 
school— if  that  could  be  called  a 
school  which  was  simply  the  result 
of  good  education,  refined  manners, 
common  sense,  and  a  taste  for  the 
picturesque  and  the  classical.  Mrs. 
ciddons  united  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages beauty  of  person  and  rare 
moral  attributes.  Lord  Westmore- 
land, renowned  for  his  musical  taste, 
used  to  say  that  JVe  vile  fano  (his 
family  motto)  should  have  been  hers. 
Her  presence  inspired  all  who  ap- 
proached her  with  respect—some- 
times with  awe— and  yet  she  was  a 
very  loveable  person  withal.  Pro- 
bably the  secret  of  her  great  success 
lay  in  her  abandon,  I  heard  her  say 
as  much  one  evening  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  The  decline  of  her  at- 
traction at  Covent  Garden  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes.  She 
retired  formally  in  1812;  but  for 
two  or  three  years  previously  the 

Sublic  dramatic  taste  had  become  a 
ttle  rickety.  The  destruction  of 
the  theatre  by  fire,  the  'O.P.'row, 
and  the  fact  that  people  care  less  for 
the  sorrows  of  a  mature  Lady  Ean- 
dolph  and  Queen  Katharine,  and  the 
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schemes  of  a  Lady  Macbeth,  than 
for  the  suflferings  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  Belvidera,  Isabella,  or 
Monimia,  all  contributed  to  produce 
an  indiflference  to  the  poetical  drama. 
'  Blue  Beard '  and  *  Timour  the 
Tartar,'  with  real  horses,  were  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  to  *  Coriolanus ' 
and  'King  Lear.*  'Nothing  will 
draw  now  but  horses/  said  Henry 
Harris.  '  Naturally,'  said  Sheridan. 
*The  half-price  and  the  demoralizing 
saloon  were  the  only  sources  of  at- 
traction when  the  Siddons  bade  the 
public  farewell  in  the  touching 
lines — 

'  Perhaps  your  hearts,  when  years  have  glided  by. 
And  pas»t  emotions  wake  a  fleeting  sigh, 
May  think  on  her  whose  lips  have  pour'd  so  long 
The  channM   sorrows  of  your  Shakespeare's 
Bong.' 

Through  a  long  vista  of  pleasant 
recollections  I  look  back  with  che- 
quered emotions  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.  Shadows  pass  before  me  sug- 
gestive of  Macbeth*s  aversions ;  and 
an  *  Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight — let 
the  earth  hide  thee,'  is  almost  coeval 
with  the  offensive  apparitions. 
Others  are  so  associated  with  de- 
lightful souvenirs  of  rational  pas- 
time, cheerful  talk,  and  companion- 
ship on  the  fields  of  sport  and  battle 
that  I  cherish  their  appearance  with 
a  loving  but  delusive  belief  in  their 
revived  materialism.  I  poke  the 
fire,  and  bid  the  spectre  take  its 
accustomed  arm-chair  :--in  the  sum- 
mer I  loll  on  the  grass,  and,  pointing 
to  the  great  ci^,  indicate  to  my 
phantom  friend  the  new  objects  that 
have  arisen  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  since  we  last  met  in 
the  flesh.  And  of  all  these  ghostly 
visitants  none  is  more  welcome  than 
poor  lyOrsay,  once  the  'observed 
of  all  observers.'  H  Barraud  could 
have  painted  his  'Rotten  Row' 
when  the  equestrian  Apollo  figured 
fearless  of  ca,  sa.,  amidst  swarms  of 
admirers,  he  would  most  assuredly 
have  made  D'Orsay  the  centre  per- 
sonage in  his  interesting  group.  I 
have  spoken  before  of  his  wit,  his 
grace,  his  talent;  let  me  record  an 
amusing  instance  of  his  ingenuity. 
The  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
wished  for  a  coloured  portrait  of  him- 
self, and  he  insisted  that  D'Orsay 
should  be  the  painter.   ButD*Orsay 


could  not  use  the  brush — his  forto 
lay  in  the  x>encil.  Still  the  Duke 
was  not  to  be  refused.  Qiwi  /aire  f 
There  was  a  painter  named,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Mackay,  whom 
D'Orsay  employed  to  colour  his 
sketches.  When  the  Duke  came  to 
sit  for  his  picture,  D'Orsay  put 
IVIackay  into  a  closet  where  he  could 
see  the  Duke  without  being  seen. 
While  the  Count  outlined  and 
shaded  the  artist  took  his  observa- 
tions  and  made  his  notes.  After  a 
time  D'Orsay  begged  the  Duke  to 
go  into  the  drawing-room  and  chat 
with  Lady  Bleesington  while  he  put 
in  the  colours.  The  Duke  yielded  to 
his  bidding :  then  Mackay  came  from 
his  hiding-place,  worked  at  the 
painting,  and  withdrew.  The  Duke 
was  charmed  with  what  he  believed 
to  be  D'Orsay's  work,  and  repeated 
his  visits  until  the  portrait  was 
finished  after  this  strange  fashion. 

We  are  generally  inclined  to  asso- 
ciate the  play  of  wit  with  the  hila- 
rity of  the  dinner-table,  the  pic-nio, 
or  the  petit  souper,  and  expect  that 
the  salt  which  gives  piqtiancy  to 
the  sallies  of  the  Yorick  of  the  hour 
will  evaporate  before  the  frowns  of 
adversity.  I  have  not  found  this 
rule  destitute  of  striking  exceptions. 
The  man  who  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  look  at  the  ludicrous  side  of 
human  nature  will  often  derive  con- 
solation from  his  own  misfortune. 
If  he  cannot  philosophise  over  the 
natural  or  xmavoidable  result  of  fol- 
lies and  disasters  he  can  at  least 
make  mirthful  capital  of  his  reduced 
state.  Brummell  was  never  very 
witty,  but  I  have  heard  him  say 
some  smart  things  after  his  fall. 
He  considered  himself  'indepen- 
dent' at  Calais  because  he  had 
'  little  to  depend  upon ;'  and  when 
a  hungry  friend  observed  at  his 
modest  table,  'that  nothing  was 
better  than  cold  beef,'  the  beau 
replied,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  cold 
beef  is  better  than  nothing.'  A 
French  friend,  Laborde  by  name, 
told  him  that  though  foreigners 
complain  of  having  to  pay  to  see  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
he  had  found  it  just  as  bad  at  St 
Peter's  in  Rome.  He  had  been  up 
to  the  dome,  and  when  he  came 
down  a  cicerone  asked  five  paolis 
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(^cinqpauU'  as  be  expressed  it)  for 
oondactixifi:  him  aloft  '  Well/  said 
Bmmmell,  'it's  Terj  natural,  and 
qnite  in  accordance  with  onr  old 
apoth^m  that  yon  should  pay  Saint 
Faol  to  see  St  Pierre  1'  Labordeivas 
divided  between  embarrassment  and 
amusement  at  some  of  the  announce- 
ments which  met  his  eye  in  London. 
When  Cerito  was  delighting  the 
town  with  tiie  shadow  dance,  and 
'Ondine'  figcoed  in  the  placards  of 
Her  Majest/s  Theatre,  Laborde 
asked  Nugent,  the  box  book-keeper, 
foit*  la  carte/  He  mistook  the  theatre 
for  a  restaurant  where  'on  dine.' 
This  was  his  embarrassment    His 


greatest  amusement  was  in  the 
names  of  streets.  'Irons  manger 
Fane,'  his  mode  of  reading  Iron- 
monger Lane,  afforded  him  laughter 
for  a  month. 

Lord  Momington,  once  Wellesley 
Long  Pole  Wellesley,  whom  Byron 
immortalized,  was,  likeBrummell,a 
wit  in  his  decay.  Bon  mots  dropped 
from  his  lips  like  pearls  and  diamonds 
from  the  mouth  of  the  girl  in  the  fiuiy 
tale.  I  intended  to  haye  retailed 
some  of  his  very  brilliant  sayings, 
but  as  I  understand  that  an  old 
friend  is  preparing  his'  biography, 
I  will  not  anticipate  the  reader's 
enjoyment 
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IliT  first  game  of  racquets  was  the 
Ifl  greatest  humiliation  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. This  is  how  it  fell  out 
f'reddy  and  I  met  at  a  wedding  one 
morning  in  February.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  days  that  produce  and 
foster  the  Londoner's  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  Nature  at  all,  and 
through  which,  without  the  aid  of 
Art,  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  Uye.  The  smoky  sky  was  arti- 
ficial—art and  chimneys  had  pro- 
duced it;  no  sun  shone  on  the 
bride — the  h'gbt  was  artificial.  The 
officiating  clergyman  came  into  the 
church  l^eathmg  an  artificial  atmo- 

Sphere  through  a  respirator.  The 
owers  the  bridesmaids  wore  were 
artificial ;  so  was  the  '  best  man,' 
who  heard  all  the  excellent  things 
8t  Paul  saith  about  matrimony  and 
yet  remains  a  bachelor  to  this  day. 
So,  too  (Let  me  whisper  it),  was 
some  of  the  wine  at  the  br^ikfast 
So  were  the  green  peas  (they  were 
brown).  So  were  the  whole  of  the 
guests,  who  applauded  the  funny 
man  when  he  said  '  he  was  sure 
they  would  all  do  likewise' — they 
knowing  a  great  deal  better.  The 
only  natural  thing  at  all  was  the 
marriage  itself,  for  the  bride  had 
forty  thousand  pounds  and  an  uncle 
in  the  Ministry,  and  the  bridegroom 
nothing  at  all,  and  no  relatives  out 
of  the  Opposition. 


Why  should  weddings  iake  place 
in  the  morning  ?  It  is  a  deplorable 
arrangement,  and  is,  I  take  it,  the 
reason  why  they  always  leave  upon 
the  mind,  when  it  has  regained  its 
equilibrium,  such  a  ghastly  sense  of 
fiBilure.  Of  course  I  speak  only  of 
the  guests;  for,  so  fiu*  as  the  two 
people  mainly  interested  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  prepared  to  be  Imked 
together  at  the  altar,  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances.  But 
why  inmiolato  all  their  friends  on 
that  same  altar?  The  idea  of  a 
banquet  at  midday  is  repugnant  to 
evei^  rational  scheme  either  of  life 
or  digestion.  There  is  something 
intelligible  in  being  merry  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  when  the  morning's 
care  is  past  and  the  mind  is  at  rest ; 
but  to  feast  and  laugh  and  be  bril- 
liant—and then,  feeling  gently  con- 
scious of  champagne,  to  go  out  into 
the  cold  light  of  day — ugh  I  It 
makes  one  iSiudder.  What,  too,  is 
his  fate  who  has  to  dine  out  on  the 
same  day?  How  is  he  to  get  up  the 
steam  again  ?  Where  will  his  appe- 
tite be  at  eight  o'clock?  and  how 
can  he  possibly  shine  in  the  even- 
ing, as  ne  is  wont  to  do,  whose 
pleasantry  and  small  talk  have  iJl 
evaporated  in  the  morning  ? 

iSreddy  and  I  left  tihe  house, 
agreeing  as  to  the  advantages  of 
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matrimony  and  of  miniBteiJal  opi** 
nions,  as  regarded  the  case  of  me 
happy  pair,  but  oppressed  with  all 
the  above  oonsiderations  as  regarded 
our  own.  Of  course  the  question 
was,  what  to  do.  It  always  is  mfter 
a  wedding.  The  reaction  had  set 
in,  and  we  were  both  dull  to  a  de- 
gree of  insipidity,  which  I  pray  the 
reader  to  believe  is  most  unusual 
with  us.  The  fog  had  partially 
deared  off,  but  a  dnzzling  rain  was 
falling,  which  made  the  streets,  if 
possible,  more  dreary  than  the  fog, 
^e  air  of  melancholy  descRuvrement 
which  seems  to  come  over  the  town 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  had. 
set  in,  and  we  were  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources. 

Suddenly  Freddy,  who  had  been 
rubbing  his  nose  against  a  shop- 
window,  wherein  wer^  displayed 
some  neck-ties  of  a  blood-and- 
thunder  character  (for  to  such  a 
pitch  were  we  reduced)  started. 

'  Let  us  utilize  our  light,'  said  ha 

Thinking  that  he  perhaps  meant 
to  have  his  photograph  taken  for  a 
shilling,  I  made  no  reply,  and  waited 
for  a  further  light. 

'  Let  us  go  to  the  Bacquet  Court.' 

'  But  I  never  played  in  my  life.' 

'  I'll  teach  you.' 

In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  and 
thinking  to  employ  a  couple  of 
hours  profitably  by  obtainmg  a 
thorough  mast^  of  the  game,  I 
consented,  and  a  swifk  haiuom  set 
us  down  within  fiye  minutes  under 
the  portico  of  a  large  building  in 
Hans  Place,  which  Freddy  in- 
formed me  was '  Prince's.' 

I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable 
air  of  cleanliness  and  freehness^the 
elub  presented.  One  seemed,  on 
entering  it,  to  have  left  behind  the 
smoke  and  squalor  of  London  and 
to  be  under  a  clear  sky.  Charming 
little  dressing-rooms,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  boudoirs,  are  ranged  round 
the  ground  floor;  then  there  are 
bath-rooms,  eml»aeing  every  inge- 
nuity of  hot  and  cold,  douche  ud 
Turkish  baths,  a  billiard-room,  a 
reading-room,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  buildings,  the  courts  then^ 
selves,  seven  in  number.  Freddy 
soon  appeared  in  a  suit  of  that  vio- 
lent flaimel  in  which  athletic  Eng- 
lishmen delight,  and  sent  me  into 


the  gallery  from  which  the  game  is 
to  be  seen.  As  I  looked  down  into 
the  court  I  thought  it  a  most  extxa- 
ordinary  place.  Let  the  unso- 
phisticated reader  imagine  a  sort 
of  immense  black  pit,  consisting  of 
four  smooth  walls  and  a  floor.  On 
the  further  oft  *  end '  wall,  some  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  a  white  hon- 
zont£^  line,  below  that  and  parallel 
with  it  at  some  two  feet  from  the 
ground  a  red  line.  The  floor  was 
divided  by  a  white  line  into  two 
parts,  the  part  fieurthest  from  the  end 
wall  being  again  subdivided  into 
two  other  parts  or  '  courts,'  while 
in  the  part  nearest  to  it  were  marked 
off  two  small  spaces,  one  on  each 
side.  In  one  of  these  stood  Freddy, 
racquet  in  hand.  Tossing  the  hfdl 
in  the  air,  he  struck  it  against  the 
end  wall  just  over  the  white  line,  and 
so  that  it  returned  and  fell  into  the 
court  behind  and  fEurthest  from  him. 
Here  stood  another  player,  who 
struck  it  up  again.  Then  Freddy 
ran  after  it,  and  returned  it  once 
more,  and  his  opponent  &iling  to 
reach  it  on  the  rebound,  he  sooed 
'  one.' 

Nothing,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
could  be  more  easy,  and  I  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  t^  my 
hand,  with  some  idea,  indeed,  that 
I  should  not  require  very  much 
teaching.  I  threw  the  ball  in  the 
air  and  struck  at  it  with  cazeful  aim 
to  make  it  touch  the  end  wall  just 
over  the  line,  as  I  had  observed 
Freddy  to  do.  To  my  sorprise  it 
fell  dead  at  my  feet.  I  reflected, 
however,  and  having  noticed  that 
the  racquet  passed  oyer  it,  threw  it 
up  again,  struck  again,  and  again 
nxissed,  with  the  di&renoe  that  this 
time  the  racquet  passed  under  it 
Again  and  again  I  tried,  and  still 
nussed,  to  the  ill-disguised  amuse- 
ment of  the  marker  who  was  watdi- 
ing  the  proceedings,  and  to  my  own 
extreme  annoyance.  Thai  FrMj 
pointed  out  to  me  that  I  was  not 
holding  the  racquet  properly,  and 
bade  me  lay  it  flat  in  my  hand,  with 
the  back  of  the  handle  on  the  se- 
cond joint  of  the  forefinger,  so 
that,  on  hdding  out  the  arm,  the 
plane  of  the  racquet  shcmld  be  pa- 
rallel with  the  horizon  and  not 
perpendicular  to  it,  which,  as  he 
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explaiiied  to  ma,  not  only  gives  the 
power  of  '  cutting/  bnt  also  enables 
the  player  to  make  a  back-hand 
stroke  a&  easily  as  an  ordinary  one. 
So  instructed,  I  tried  again,  and 
this  time  with  so  much  success  that 
I  bit  the  ball  once  (in  the  course  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  with 
the  frame  of  the  racquet  Beyond 
this  point,  no  exertions  would  cany 
me  as  I  found ;  and  to  add  to  my 
mortification,  two  <xt  three  idlers 
eame  and  looked  on  from  the  gallery, 
and  by  watching  my  struggles  witii 
great  apinrent  interest,  keenly 
brought  hcfme  to  me  the  BeDse  of 
the  ridiculous  figure  I  cut,  as  Istood 
perseveringly  slashing  the  air,  and, 
as  each  stroke  fell  hanoless,  picking 
up  the  ball  to  begin  again  with  the 
satme  result  Fortunately,  I  did 
once  strike  the  bcdl,  not  as  I  in- 
tended, but  backwards,  and  sent  it 
flying  aloft  into  the  gallery  within 
an  inch  of  one  of  the  idlers,  who  all 
therenpoQ  precipitately  retreated, 
and  len;  me  (as  soon  as  I  understood 
what  I  had  done)  savagely  wishing 
that  it  had  been  an  inch  nearer  than 
it  was. 

But  my  humiliation  was  not  yet 
oomi^eta  Freddy  proposed,  by  way 
of  change,  to  '  serve  a  ball '  for  me. 
He  exhorted  me  to  watch  the  ball, 
to  mark  its  force  and  direction,  to 
calculate  where  it  would  Ml,  and 
80  to  place  myself  as  to  return  it, 
on  the  bound,  to  the  end  wall  again. 
What  a  mockery  1  I  did  wateh  and 
did  calculate,  but  it  always  fell  in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposed  to 
mj  calculations— wlu^rever  it  was 
tl^re  I  was  not,  or  if  ever  it  did 
eome  near  me,  I  generally  found  it 
dodging  about  behind  my  back,  or 

eying  dangerously  round  my 
d.  I  belaboured  myself  with 
my  racquet  I  ran  my  head  against 
the  wall.  I  fell  down  (several 
times).  I  received  the  ball  on  the 
back  of  my  head  sometimes,  in  the 
small  of  my  back  often ;  but  on  my 
racquet  never.  Only  once  did  I 
letnm  it,  and  then  it  was  in  the 
direction,  not  of  the  end  wall,  but 
of  the  heavens,  and  through  a  sky- 
light ;  and  when,  with  a  contused 
body  and  aching  muscles,  I  at 
length  desisted,  it  was  with  the 
philosopher's  kxwwledge  that  I  knew 


nothing,  and  with  something  of  the 
philosopher's  doubt  that  1  should 
ever  learn  anything.  Since  that  day, 
some  years  have  passed,  and  many 
of  the  illusions  with  which  I  started 
in  life  have  been  rudely  dispelled. 
I  have  been  county-courted  by  my 
tailor,  outwitted  by  my  best  friend, 
and  jilted  by  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved  (in  &ct,  she  married  the 
friend) ;  but  when  I  recall  that  mom- 
ing  at  Prince's,  I  can  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  heart  (so  much  as  she  has 
Idt  of  it)  and  safely  say  that  my  first 
gmne  of  racquets  was  the  greatest 
humiliation  I  have  ever  experienced. 

However,  Time  heals  everything 
(except  grey  hair  and  wrinkles,  and 
for  them  there  are  the  auriferous 
hair-dye  and  Madame  Eachel).  I 
have  paid  my  tailor,  cut  my  friend, 
forgotten  my  mistress,  and,  last  and 
most  difficult  of  all,  learnt  to  play 
racquets.  Let  no  man  think  it  an 
easy  task.  Infinite  judgment,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance  are  the 
virtues  requued  to  begin  with* 
Without  all  these,  genius  is  of  no 
avail.  Kewton  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation  by  seeing  an  apple 
fedl,  but  he  would  have  had  to 
watch  the  falling  of  several  orchards 
full  before  discovering  how  to  judge 
a  racquet-ball  with  a  twist  on  it 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Stoics  would  have 
stood  a  '  cut-over'  on  the  tender 
part  of  the  shin-bone.  How  would 
Komeo  have  liked  to  have  been 
beaten  a '  love  game,'  even  by  Juliet  ? 
Or  what  would  Damon  have  said  if 
Pythias  had  served  him  an  *  over- 
hand cut  into  the  comer?'  And  yet 
these  are  the  common  experiences 
of  the  Bacquet  Ck)urt.  Through  dis- 
appointment and  hope  deferred, 
through  mortifications  untold,  ^Ye 
points  worse  to-day,  two  pc^ts 
better  to-morrow;  through  aching 
of  bones,  and  losing  of  games,  and 
perhaps  of  eyes,  goes  the  true  be- 
liever, towards  his  ideal  of  play^ 
which,  ever  as  he  approaches  it,  rises 
higher  and  higher,  leaving  him  to 
begin  the  whole  chase  again  from 
his  new  starting-point 

And  yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  game  must  enhance  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  playing  it. 
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for  when  once  the  first  driidprery  of 
learning  is  past,  the  fascination  it 
exercises  over  its  votaries  is  such 
that  the  love  of  the  game  becomes 
almost  a  passion.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps, 
less  worthy  the  name  (ne  vans  in 
deplaise)  than  other  tastes  which  are 
honoured  with  it.  Speaking  diffi- 
dently, and  with  all  respect  for  love 
and  ambition,  it  may  be  just  pos- 
sible— may  it  not,  unsophisticated 
reader,  to  whom  I  have  before  in- 
troduced myself? — I  say  just  pos- 
sible that  the  pleasure  derived  from 
banging  a  ball  about  to  make  an 
ace,  the  most  serious  result  of  which 
is  an  expense  of  fourpence  a  game  to 
the  loser,  may  be  as  noble  and  harm- 
less as  that  derived  from  banging 
about  the  interests  of  the  nation  for 
self-aggrandisement,  or  whispering 
stale  platitudes  filched  from  the 
minor  novelists  into  ears  which  may 
have  to  blush  for  their  credulity 
through  a  lifetime.  Let  no  one  cry 
out  at  the  comparison  of  racquets 
with  politics.  A  thousand  points 
of  resemblance  will  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  the  player, 
and  need  not  be  hero  set  down.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  racquets, 
the  out-player  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  abuse  his  adversary,  and 
that  he  owes  his  innings,  when  he 
gets  it,  to  his  own  exertions  and  not 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  gallery.  Love, 
perhaps,  is  a  game  of  a  noble  nature, 
but  then  the  efifects  of  it  are  deplo- 
rable, while  racquets  give,  even  to  the 
TinsuccessfQl  player,  health,  strength, 
and  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

It  is  a  humiliating  proof  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature  that 
this  noble  game  is  not  universal. 
The  British  Isles  are  its  chosen 
home  and  birthplace;  and  it  has 
never,  as  the  lawyers  say,  lost  its 
domicile  of  origin  or  gained  a  fresh 
one  elsewhere.  It  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  and  the  tra- 
dition is,  that  it  was  first  played  in 
Ireland;  the  racquet  itself  being, 
as  Freddy  suggests,  nothing  but  an 
improvement  of  the  Irish  harp,  and 
the  first  court  probably  one  of 
Tara's  halls  so  utilized.  Thence  it 
found  its  way  to  England,  and, 
naturally  enough,  considering  its 
origin,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
tha  King's  Bench  Prison,  where  it 


solaced  the  abundant  leisure  of 
many  an  indebted  son  of  Erin,  and 
made  captivity  pleasant  by  the 
Iielp  of  tlie  very  walls  that  shut  out 
every  other  pleasura  Then,  in 
some  unexplained  way,  the  military 
men  heard  of  the  game  and  adopted 
it.  "Woolwich,  Winchester,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  garrison  towns 
soon  possessed  courts,  where  lines- 
men learnt  to  return  a  *  plunger,' 
and  plungers  learnt  to  respect  *  the 
line.'  The  Public  Schools,  too,  al- 
ways ready  to  welcome  sports,  fol- 
lowed the  example.  Harrovians  and 
Etonians  grew  up  with  the  taste, 
and  now  racquets  is  perhaps,  among 
those  who  can  afford  it,  the  most 
popular  of  all  games. 

The  courts  vary  in  size ;  but  the 
smaller  ones  find  most  favour  among 
the  habitues  of  Pnnce's.  They  are 
rectangnil^  in  shape,  and  some 
sixty  feet  long,  by  thirty  wide,  lit 
from  above,  the  walls  and  floor  pre- 
senting a  smooth  black  surfece  for 
the  rebound  of  the  ball.  Very  affec- 
tionate is  the  regard  the  player  has 
for  those  ugly  walls  and  floor.  The 
slightest  flaw  or  crack  in  either  would 
affect  the  truth  of  the  rebound  in 
any  ball  touching  it,  would  probably 
cause  the  loss  of  an  ace,  possibly 
of  a  game ;  and  as  both  walls  and 
floor  are  as  valuable  in  his  eyes  as  the 
cloth  of  a  billiard-table  to  its  own 
particular  marker,  imperfections  are 
carefully  looked  for  and  tenderly 
plastered  over  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Every  court  is  swept  out  morning 
and  evening,  and,  as  in  an  Eastern 
mosque,  when  the  true  believer 
comes  to  pay  his  devotions,  he 
leaves  outside  his  accustomed  san- 
dals, stained  with  the  dust  (and 
perhaps  nailed  with  the  nails)  ot 
daily  life,  and  puts  on  the  slipper, 
soft,  pliant,  and  soled  with  india- 
rubber. 

Courts  differ  one  from  the  other 
no  less  than  the  stars,  both  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  brightness ;  and  they 
have  this  further  element  of  dif- 
ference, that  the  service-line  varies 
in  height  from  the  floor,  and  the 
floor  itself  in  the  'quickness'  or 
readiness  with  which  the  ball  re- 
bounds, so  that  it  is  sometimes  rexy 
trying  to  play  in  a  strange  court, 
where  the  strokes  most  sucoeasfolly 
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practised  at  home  are  found  either 
to  be  impossible  or  quite  ineffeotnal ; 
for  a  dmerence  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  the  line  is  euongh  to  take 
all  the  Yice  out  of  some  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  serrioe.  Then  thej  are 
built  of  different  materials;  some, 
as  at  tiie  private  court  at  Eglinton, 
have  a  marble  floor;  while  at 
Halifiuc,  and  some  places  in  Canada 
intelligent  enough  to  like  the  game, 
they  are  built  entirely  of  wood,  care- 
fully joined  with  mortice  and  tenon, 
and  presenting  an  equally  good  sur- 
fauce  with  the  plaster  and  asphalte 
used  at  Prince's.  Again,  there  is  the 
*  open  court,'  as  at  Lord's  Cricket- 
around  and  at  Eennington,  consist- 
ing of  nothing  but  an  end  wall  and  a 
floor,  open  to  the  weather,  without 
side  or  back  walls  at  *all— an  abo» 
mination  to  the  close-court  player, 
whose  pretty  strokes  into  the  comer 
are  there  impossible.  There  is,  in- 
deed, as  there  must  be,  an  entire  dis- 
simiiarity  between  the  'open'  and 
the '  close '  court  games,  the  former 
of  which  is  no  more  like  the  latter 
(nor  more  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
it)  than  marbles  are  like  billiards. 

In  the  gallery  sits  the  marker,  a 
small  urchin  who  calls  the  score  in 
a  peculiar  ringing  chant  thereto 
affected.  He  acts,  too,  as  umpire, 
and  decides  upon  '  cuts,' '  lets,'  and 
'&ults'  with  the  gravity  of  a 
judge,  and  with  about  the  same 
measure  of  infallibility.  If  he  is 
found  to  be  obstinately  careless, 
or  incurably  sleepy,  the  only  remedy 
open  to  the  victim  of  his  mistakes 
is  to  cut  a  ball  at  him — a  summary 
mode  of  appeal,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, cannot  be  applied  to  some 
of  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  balls  used  in  the  game  are 
an  expensive  item  to  the  racquet 
player.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a 
greengage,  white  as  snow  (when 
new),  and  very  hard;  ]but  after 
being  banged  up  and  down  for  an 
ace  or  two,  they  split  and  break, 
or,  if  particularly  tough,  become 
gradually  covered  with  the  black 
from  the  walls,  and  at  last  present 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  a 
half-boiled  potato.  Thus  a  great 
number  are  spoilt  in  the  course  of  a 
single  game,  and  an  equally  large 
number; of  twopences  are  thereby 


added  to  the  bill.  These  balls  are 
made  with  great  care,  of  small  shreds 
of  cloth,  wetted  and  pressed  in 
moulds,  of  very  small  size  i^  first, 
but  increasing  gradually,  as  more 
cloth  is  added,  until  the  proper  size 
is  reached.  The  ball  is  then 'paid' 
or  wound  tightly  round  with  pa6k« 
thread,  and  finally  covered  with  a 
thin  skin  of  white  leather.  So  pre- 
pared, they  are  light  as  feathers  and 
hard  as  stones — ^very  disagreeable  to 
receive  unexpectedly  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  most  dangerous  if  on 
any  part  of  the  head;  indeed,  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  men 
losing  an  eye  in  the  game  from  a 
stroke  of  the  ball.  Every  player  is 
certain  to  be 'cut  over' every  now 
and  then— the  clumsy  player  most 
certain  of  all;  and  the  b^  that 
can  be  hoped  ia  that  one  may  be  so 
lucky  as  to  receive  one's  allotted 
share  on  some  of  the  better  padded 
and  less  seen  parts  of  the  physical 
economy.  The  head  can  generally 
be  guarded  by  holding  the  racquet 
before  it  and  looking  through  the 
strings,  or,  failing  that,  by  dropping 
flat  on  the  floor,  a  proceeding  much 
practised  in  the  four  games. 

The  racquet  is  simply  an  elabo*- 
rated  battledore,  the  frame  made  of 
ash  wood,  which  is  steamed  and  bent 
to  the  required  shape,  and  across 
which  catgut  is  tightly  strung  in  a 
firm  elastic  network.  Bacquetsvary 
no  less  than  courts ;  a  well-balanced 
one,  of  the  proper  length,  and  which 
has  yet  sufficient  weight  to  give 
upon  occasion  a  good  '  drive '  to  the 
ball,  is  a  great  prize,  and  should  be 
proportionately  well  cared  for,  by 
being  kept  tightly  screwed  in  a 
proper  wooden  frame,  to  prerent 
warping. 

The  game  is  usually  played  by 
two  players,  though  there  is  also 
the '  four  game,'  in  which  there  are 
two  on  each  side;  but,  besides  the 
inevitable  confusion  it  produces,  the 
exercise  is  not  so  good,  andjthe  ex- 
ertions [of  the  players  are  often 
chiefly  directed  to  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  each  other  and  of  the  ball, 
the  latter  sometimes  necessitating 
very  wonderful  acrobatic  feats.  The 
beet  two  of  three  games  form  a  short 
rubber;  thebestthreeof five,a long 
rubber;  and  each  game  consists  of 
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fifteen  points  or '  aoee/  one  of  which 
is  made  whoever  the  aervBr  can 
sncoeed  in  being  the  last  to  letnm 
the  ball  against  the  end  walL 
Shonld  the  ont-player  last  retam 
it,  it  is  said  to  be  his  '  hand  in/  and 
he  in  torn  endeavours  to  make  his 
aces.*  Of  oonrse,  it  is  an  object  so 
to  serve  the  ball  as  to  prevent  the 
ont-player  retoming  it  at  aU — 
whence  aiises  the  great  importance 
attached  to  a  good  *  service^  to  have 
which  is  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
being  a  good  player,  and  whence 
also  many  players  have  studied  ser^ 
vice  alone,  and  have  so  learnt  to 
beat  others  who  could  return  two 
balls  to  their  one.  That  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  state  of  things 
Bhonld  exist,  is  the  one  defect  in  the 
game;  and  it  is  made  the  most  of 
by  the  tennis  players,  who  are  its 
bom  enemies,  and  affect  to  despise 
it  in  comparison  with  their  own. 
The 'cut  service'  is  very  effective, 
and  consists  in  striking  the  ball,  not 
as  the  natural  man  would,  with  the 
fiat  of  the  racquet,  but  with  a  cut 
edgewise,  so  that  the  ball  scrapes 
along  the  strings,  and  so  receives 
a  rotary  motion,  which  makes  it 
shoot  on  touching  the  wall  or  floor; 
and  when  served  with  force,  just 
over  the  line  and  into  the  comer,  it 
IS  a  most  difficult  one  to  return. 
The '  drop,'  again,  is  very  provoking, 
fiedling,  as  it  should,  gently  at  the 
back  of  the  court,  and,  if  well  served, 
hugging  the  wall  so  closely  as  to 
render  its  return  next  to  impossible. 
The  'twist,'  too,  is  even  more  de- 
ceiving, since  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
make  the  ball  bound  fiLlsely.  The 
ball  may  bound  once,  but  must  be 
atrock  before  it  touchias  the  ^und 
a  second  time,  or  the  stroke  is  foul. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage to  'volley'  it,  or  return  it  be- 
fore it  has  touched  at  all,  which 
gives  the  adversary  less  time  to  re- 
cover himself  and  meet  it  again. 
Naturally,  the  great  object  is  so  to 

*  If  the  score,  howeTer,  be  *  13  all'  or 
*  15  all/  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  the 
rules  which  allows  the  out-player  to  *  set 
the  game'  in  the  former  case  to  3  or  5, 
and  in  the  latter  to  3  only ;  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  those  S  or  5  additional 
points  are  to  be  made,  instead  of  the  nnm- 
ber  that  would  natumUy  make  up  the  15. 


strike  it  as  to  make  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  adversary  to  return 
it ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  it  should 
be  directed  so  as  just  to  clear  the 
wood  or  red  line  (below  which  all 
strokes  are  foul),  and  should  have  a 
good  'cut'  on  it,  which  kills  it  fiv 
file  rebound.  It  is  important  to 
wait  till  the  ball  is  low  before 
striking,  as,  if  taken  at  the  wrong 
time,  it  is  certain  to  bound  high  ior 
stead  of  shooting  along,  as  it  should, 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the  floor. 
A  very  pretty  and  telling  stroke  is 
made  by  stiiking  the  ball,  not  di- 
rectly to  the  end  wall,  but  diago- 
nally to  the  side,  so  that  it  describes 
a  zig-zag,  and  ends  by  just  grazing 
the  end  wall,  and  fiEtlling  close  to  iti 
base,  out  of  reach  of  the  adversary, 
who  has  probably  been  awaiting  its 
return  at  the  back  of  the  court,  and 
who,  when  he  recognizes  the  nature 
of  the  stroke,  vainly  endeavours  to 
run  up  in  time  to  reach  it. 

In  racquets,  as  in  all  games  of 
skill  that  deserve  the  name,  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  is  to 
study  the  character  of  the  opponent, 
and  to  act  accordingly ;  and,  naving 
discovered  his  physical  and  mental 
weakest  points,  to  take  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  them  to  prevent 
his  returning  the  ball,  n  be  is 
timid,  it  may  be  made  to  fly  back 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  stnu^^t  at 
his  wind,  which  confuses  him,  and, 
buring  the  accident  of  his  racquet 
being  in  the  way,  wins  the  aoe.  Hhe 
is  sanguine  and  adventurous,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  let  him  make  the 
first  few  aces  with  apparent  ease, 
which  induces  confidence  and  a 
careless  si^le  of  play;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  of  a  desponding 
disposition  and  easily  discouraged, 
it  is  best  to  work  hard,  and  to  get 
the  lead  at  once  at  any  cost,  and  so 
demoralize  him.  If  he  is  at  all  slow 
or  short-winded,  it  wOl  be  best  to 
serve  balls,  that  come  freely  off  the 
back  wall,  and  &11  half-way  up  the 
court,  so  that  he  may  lose  his  wind 
and  his  temper  by  running  all  over 
the  place,  when  he  will  Ml  an  easy 
victim.  If  he  is  quick  and  active, 
the  scientific  play  must  then  be  pnc- 
tised,  and  a  drop  service  into  the 
comer,  or  a  violent  twist  to  deceive 
his  judgment,  will  be  most  effootiva 
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In  short,  the  game  is  played  with  the 
head  even  more  than  with  the  hand 
and  legs,  and  for  that  reason  the 
attention  mnst  not  be  allowed  to 
wander  from  it  for  an  instant 
Many  a  player,  of  too  active  imagi- 
nation, has  been  so  nnfortnnate 
during  the  game  as  to  have  an  idea 
cross  his  mind,  and  has  lost  his 
rabber  in  consequence.  The  unex- 
pected arrival  of  a  dear  Mend  in  ihe 
gallery  often  costs  one  an  aoe  (and 
what  a  kindly  feeling  one  has  for 
the  dear  friend  then !) ;  and  the  re- 
markably good  tale  one  heard  last 
night  at  dinner,  if  one  cannot  forget 
it,  is  perhaps  fatal  to  the  game. 

Great  judgment  and  activity  are 
the  eveiy-day  virtues  of  the  racquet- 
player;  and  to  these,  if  he  would 
excel,  must  be  added  great  t^nper 
and  courage, — ^the  temper  to  ^idure 
reyerses  with  an  equal  mind,  and  the 
courage  to  fight  an  up-hill  battle 
with  all  the  chances  against  him, 
and  to  play  as  well  when  the  game 
is  at  14  to  I,  with  his  opponent's 
'hand  in/  as  if  the  odds  were  10- 
Tersed. 

Such  qualities,  it  will  be  said, 
would  insure  success  in  any  pursuit 
That  is  true;  and  there  are  very 
few  who  possess  them:  were  it 
otherwise,  we  should  live  in  a  world 
of  paragons,  everybody  a^  good  as 
everybody  else,  and  you  and  I,  dear 
reader,  would  lose  the  small  advan- 
tage we  x)ossess  in  being  sUghtly 
above  the  average ;  and  therefore, 
as  there  are  few  who  possess  these 
qualities  in  the  requisite  degree,  so 
tiiere  are  as  few  who  excel  in  rac- 
quets as  in  literature,  science,  or 
tailoring.  But  those  few  are  as 
planets  among  rushlights ;  and  yet, 
so  beneficial  is  the  mental  discipline 
of  the  game,  that  I  have  known 
many  great  racquet  players  who, 
when  they  had  attained  to  the  first 
rank,  have  been  capable  of  oon- 
Tersing  upon  a  limited  number  of 
subjects  other  than  their  own  pre- 
eminence, or  even  (some  of  tibiem)^ 
to  admit  tiiat  there  may  be  good  in 
one  or  two  other  things  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven. 

Bacquets  is  essentially  a  gentle- 
man's game.  It  is  too  expensive  for 
the  great  masses,  botii  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  leam^  and  the  cost  of  play- 


ing it  when  learnt.  Another  reason 
is,  that  it  can  only  be  played  in  the 
hours  of  daylight,  when  all  those 
who  have  to  work  for  their  bread 
are  ODgaged  in  earning  it.  Attempts 
have  indeed  been  made  (one  notably 
in  Liverpool),  to  play  by  gashght,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Perhaps 
at  some  future  day,  when  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday  is  universal,  and 
all  London  consumes  its  own  smoke, 
the  additional  daybght  which  the 
million  will  then  enjoy,  may  enable 
them  also  to  participate  in  tiie  de- 
lights of  the  game ;  bat  at  present  it 
remains  in  the  hands  of  tiiat  select 
class  whose  day  b^;ins  at  four 
o'clock,  and  whose  sole  business  it 
is  to  find  a  pleasant  appetite  for 
dinner  between  that  time  and  half- 
past  seven.  To  them  it  is  indeed  a 
boon,  since,  as  it  can  be  played  in 
all  weathers  (I  speak  of  close  courts), 
it  has,  as  Freddy  says  'jockeyed  the 
climate.'  I  myself  have  always  had 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  this  same 
dimate  of  ours  (so  called)  could  not 
have  been  intended,  in  the  origmal 
scheme  of  things,  for  human  bSngs 
to  exist  in,  but  only  to  grow  such 
things  as  beet-root,  celery,  and  pota- 
toes, while  humankind  musthaye 
been  expected  to  live  somewhere  on 
the  Oantinent  (say  at  Paris),  and  to 
come  over  once  a  fortnight  to  look 
after  the  cultivation,  and  then  to  go 
beck  again :  and  the  &ct  that  one 
can  go  to  Paris  in  ten  hours  and  a- 
half  goes  to  proye  the  theory.  How- 
ever, having  once  entered  upon  the 
mistaken  course  of  living  in  it,  rac- 
quets has  fortunately  made  it  en- 
durable. It  vanquishes  frost,  snow, 
rain,  hail — even  the  east  wind  it- 
self. For  those  who  crouch  before 
their  coal  fires,  with  which  they 
pollute  the  sky  and  spoil  the  light, 
and  blow  upon  the  blue  tips  of  their 
tigers,  for  the  foohsh  ones  who 
complain  of  dyspepsia '  and  liver, 
we  pi^  them— 

« For  racquets  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  mirol.' 

For  US,  the  Eacquet  Court  is  al- 
ways open,  the  liver  does  not  exist, 
and  the  only  pain  we  know  is  that 
which  our  weU-eamed  dinner  allays. 
Blano-Bec. 
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REFLECTIONS  BY  A  FAT  MAN. 

HOW  I  blest  thee,  William  Banting, 
When  I  found  your  treatment  act. 
And  I  ran  up-stairs,  not  panting, 
Owing  to  your  glorious  tract 

All  fat  friends  I  did  entreat : 
*  Bid  your  beer  and  bread  to  cease, 
Live  on  claret,  toast,  and  meat. 
Be,  like  me,  no  more  obese/ 

Yes ;  I  thinn'd  upon  your  system : 
My  (not  sylph-like)  maiden  aunt 

Took  my  eldest  bom  and  kissed  him, 
Saying, ' Fatty,  you  shall  bant!' 

But  diseases,  first  in  sheep,  and 

Now  in  oxen,  drive  me  wild  : 
Oh !  I  could  sit  down  and  weep  and 

Cry  my  eyes  out,  Hke  a  child, 

My  brief  day  of  bliss  is  over. 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  butcher's  meat ; 

Bread  now  bloats  me,  as  the  clover 
Bloats  the  bulls  I  dare  not  eat. 

Now  my  weight  is  twenty  stone, 

Daily  I  increase  a  pound. 
Looking  in  the  glass  I  groan, 

Seeing  I  grow  still  more  round. 

Oh,  my  waistcoats !  you  are  tighter 
Than  you  ever  were  of  yore ; 

Would  I  were  a  little  slighter. 
For  my  girth  is  fifty-four. 

Fatter  shall  I  be  to-morrow. 

Yes,  *tis  truth  the  poet  sings — 
'  That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow. 
Is  remembering  thinner  things.' 
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'MAIDEN  meditation; 

<lLLrSTBATED  PROM  THE  PAINTma  BY  CJoMPTK-CAIJX.) 

\Y  what  name  in  cberished  legend, 
Lingering  graceful  on  the  tongue. 
Dear  to  poet's  deathless  fancy. 

Hath  a  maid  like  thee  been  sung? 
Wert  thou,  many-beauticd  model. 

Faithful  Enid  or  Elaine, 
Stedfast  Custance,  meek  Griselda, 

Or  pure  Una  of  the  plain  ? 

Didst  thou,  matching  it  in  sweetness. 

Bear  the  name  of  Bosalind ; 
Wert  thou  Juliet  or  Miranda; 

Or  Gastara  or  Luoind  ? 
Wert  thou  the  soul-bride  of  Dante— 

The  half-goddess  Florentine? 
Or  that  earthier  fair  of  Florence, 

Sidney's '  heavenly  *  Geraldine  ? 

Virtue  hath  no  fitter  symbol, 

Innocence  no  purer  shrine. 
Love  no  more  unselfish  temple 

Than  that  vestal  form  of  tnino. 
Beauty  waited  to  be  perfect. 

Till,  with  gracious  dignity, 
"Bridegroom  Thought  with  Feeling  wedded 

At  the  altar  of  &ine  eye. 

i)ost  thou  now  recall  the  Spring-time 

When  the  sun  first  ruled  the  cloud. 
And  Earth,  from  her  death-sleep  waking. 

Put  on  flowers,  and  cast  her  shroud  ? 
Then  thy  bright  hair's  golden  glory 

Was  to  me  a  maze  of  light; 
Was  thy  smile  my  bow  of  promiso, 

And  the  pole-star  of  my  night. 

Art  thou  musiug  on  the  Summer, 

When  the  year  had  reached  its  prime ; 
When  an  Eden  spirit  tended 

All  things  in  an  Eden  clime? 
Then  thy  glee  iirst  veiled  with  blushes, 

Then  thy  soul  first  spake  in  song ; 
And  the  warmth  of  covert  glances 

Loosed  my  scarcely-venturing  tongue. 

Dost  thou  think  upon  the  Autumn, 

When  fruition  crowned  the  year ; 
When  the  gamers,  stored  with  plenty, 
•       ,  Still  left  plenty  everywhere  ? 

Kature  then,  relieved  from  labour, 

Halted  for  her  well- won  rest ; 
And  thy  short-delaying  fondness 

Calmed  the  tumult  of  my  breast. 

Fear  not  now  the  harsh  November, 

Dealing  death  at  every  pace ; 
Be  it  mine  that  not  too  roughly 

Shall  its  winds  assail  thy  face ! 
0,  ray  dearest  hope  in  Spring-time, 

0,  my  fondest  Sunmier  pride, 
0,  my  all,  betrothed  in  Autumn, 

Ere  the  Winter,  be  my  bride!— A.  H.  G. 

VOL.  Vm— NO.  XLYII.  2  Z 
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ACEOSS  THE  SOLENT. 


"ITECTA  or  Vbctis,  in  the  days  of 
V   the  Boman  Empire : 

Witttf  Wiit^f  or  C3E[{ct,inmedi£D- 
Tal  times: 

The  Garden  of  England^  in  poeti- 
cal phraseology : 

The  Isle  of  Wight^  in  plain  mo- 
dem English  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: 

Such  are  the  yarions  names  under 
which  that  little  insulated,  lozenge- 
shaped  tract  of  country,  containing 
upwards  of  8  5,000  acres,  and  between 
which  and  tiie  land  whereon  I  write, 
lies  apm  sea,  is  known.  Ton  may 
reach  it  from  London  in  three  hours. 
You  may  find  yourself  in  the  midst 
of  its  picturesque  beauties  in  a 
couple  more.  You  may  walk  round 
it  between  dawn  on  Monday  and 
Thursday's  sunset.  You  may  ex- 
plore cTery  part  of  it  in  a  week.  Jn 
short,  there  never  was  such  a  plear 
santly  accessible  and  compendious 
little  field  for  home-tourists,  out  of 
tiie  range  of  Ck)ckneyland.  Bid  it 
ever  form  part  and  parcel  of  Eng- 
land proper?  Was  there  ever  a 
time  when  a  pre-Adamite  gentleman 
could  walk  across  that  space  where 
now  a  briny  tide  is  flowing?  This 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  geologists.  Sir  John 
Herschel  tells  us  that  this  merry 
England  of  ours  has  probably  been 
more  than  once  entirely  submerged 
-^that  the  ocean  has  rolled  entirely 
over  it  firom  Dunnet  Head  to  the 
Land's  End.  Jn  that  case,  even 
bonnie  Caledonia  would  have  been 
in  the  same  plight— of  course,  before 
it  was  peopled,  for  thrifty  Scotch- 
men, we  know,  are  never  imder 
water.  Perhaps  after  one  of  these 
subaqueous  dips,  old  Albion,  in 
shakmg  herself  dry,  threw  off  some 
bits  of  promontories  and  awkward 
little  peninsulsB;  scatteied  the  Ork- 
ney Islands  with  a  toss  of  her  head; 
thrust  Thanet  off  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance; and  kicked  down  Veotis  to 
its  present  site.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  only  one  highway  to  all 
these  places  now,  and  that  lies 
across  the  Solent 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  found  myself 


on  board  the  boat  which  runs  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  day 
between  Southsea  and  Byde.  I  had 
just  completed  that  intensely  dis- 
agreeable necessity  and  convenient 
evil  of  modem  Kfe— a  railway  jour- 
ney. With  a  praiseworthy  sense  of 
economy,  and  no  little  fortitude,  I 
had  travelled  down  from  town  in  a 
dirty,  mean-looking,  ill-painted,  un- 
savoury wooden  box,  with  a  greasy 
leather  cushion  to  sit  upon,  and  a 
rattling  window  at  my  side,  by  clos- 
ing which,  I  could  vitiate  tiie  atmo- 
sphere I  breathed  with  great  faci- 
ng, and  by  opening  which  I  could 
with  equal  ease  admit  a  shower  of 
dust  and  gritty  blacks,  which, 
sprinkled  by  the  engine  in  front^ 
came  flying  in  upon  my  face,  in- 
flaming my  eyes,  insidiously  drifting 
into  my  shirt-collar,  converting  my 
beard  into  an  Ethiopian  powder- 
puff,  and  finally  begriming  every- 
thing I  touched.  In  a  word,  I  had 
been  sitting  in  a  second-class  rail- 
way carriage,  which,  in  point  of  dis- 
comfort, uncleanliness,  and  general 
misadaptation,  John  Bull  has  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  of  any 
similar  vehicle  that  can  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

When  I  add  to  these  desagremens, 
the  £act  that  on  arriving  at  the 
Southsea  pier,  and  asking  for  the 
means  to  wai^  my  face  and  hands, 
I  was  shown  into  the  'waiting- 
zoom '—a  bleak-looking,  nncarpeted 
apartment,  whose  superficial  area 
might  be  represented  by  a  large 
pocket-handj^rchief,  and  in  the 
comer  of  which  stood  a  basin  with  a 
plugless  waste-pipe— when  I  fuilber 
make  mention  that  I  had  to  wait 
(in  agony  lest  the  boat  should  start 
without  me)  five  minutes  for  a  dirty 
towel,  and  thsA  my  request  for  soap 
was  treated  as  an  instance  of  the 
vanity  of  human  aspirations— when 
I  lastly  record  the  &ct  that  the 
water-tap  had  heea  constracted  so 
ingeniously  by  a  malevolent  plum- 
ber that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  turn  it  without  pinching  one's 
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fingen  ag^dnst  the  wall,  the  rrader 
may  imagine  liiat  I  embarked  la  no 
very  amiable  humour ;  and,  indeed, 
I  was  folly  prepared  to  qoonel  with 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  if  that  luseM 
fanotionary  had  not  been  prevented 
by  the  stern  conditions  of  his  office 
ifom  speaking  to  any  one  at  alL 
However,  thongh  my  temper  was 
raffled,  Ibo  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
glass.  No  sooner  had  we  got  nnder 
weigh,  than  the  son  biust  fodii 
from  behind  a  cloud;  the  water 
sparkled  in  its  light;  all  natore — 
as  the  novelists  say — ^wore  a  glad- 
some aspect;  tiie  niotion  of  the  boat 
had,  happily,  no  unpleasant  effect 
npcm  me,  sjid  I  began  to  recover 
my  spirits. 

On  board  I  met  a  very  pleasant 
old  gentleman,  who,  on  hearing  that 
it  was  my  first  visit  to  the  island, 
gave  me  a  vast  deal  of  information 
ooDceming  its  early  history.  He 
not  0QI7  confirmed  me  in  my  belief 
that  it  had  once  been  connected 
with  the  mainland,  bat  went  oH  to 
prove  that  tins  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  the  Bomans,  who  nscd  it  as 
a  sort  of  dep6t  for  exporting  tin  to 
Gaol.  He  added  that  an  isthmus, 
passable  at  low  water,  onoe  ran  fiom 
Gurnard,  west  of  Ck)wes,  to  Leap,  cm 
the  opposite  shore,  at  which  point 
the  cnannel  is  narrow;  and  that 
when  the  tides  destroyed  this  link, 
the  name  of  Solent  (from  uiverc '  to 
loosen'}  was  given  to  the  sea  between. 
In  support  of  this  theory,  he  men- 
tioned that  the  remains  of  a  Boman 
road  had  been  traced  running  south- 
wards across  the  island,  wMch  did 
not  to  my  mind  prove  very  much, 
seeing  thtU;  the  Bomans  mi^  have 
made  a  road  there  whether  they 
reached  it  ^7  sea  or  land.  He 
quoted  Suetonius  (an  author  with 
^om  I  confess  I  have  but  a  limited 
acquaintance)  to  show  that  the 
island  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
BelgsQ,  andconquosd  by  Vcspeaan 
in  43 ;  after  which  it  appears  that 
the  Bomans  lived  there  very  peoce- 
ablv  until  they  quitted  Britain  alto- 
gether. Under  Saxon  rule,  how- 
ever, Vecta  does  not  seem  to  have 
fared  so  well,  since  it  was  succes- 
sively invaded  by  a  series  of  enter- 
prising military  gentlemen,  who, 
being  possessed  with   the  natural 


ambition  of  peopling  the  island  with 
their  foUowen,  resorted  to  the  very 
tannatoxal  espedient  <tf  makhig 
room  for  tbem  bj  8]aught»!iiig  the 
original  inhabitants.  Amongothers 
who  adopted  this  ingenious  but  ob- 
jeotionalMe  measure,  was  CeadwaUa, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  lately  become  a 
Ghristiaii,  and  no  doubt  thought 
this  a  sound  and  practical  way  of 
testi^ing  his  piety. 

How,  during  the  Binth  century, 
Vecta  was  constantly  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  Danish  pirates ;  how,  as 
some  of  those  amplmuous  marauders 
were  sailing  off  <moe  with  a  lai^ 
booty.  King  Alfred  overtook  their 
vessels  and  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  crews;  how  the  islaad  was 
sacked  by  Earl  Godwin  in  the  time 
of  the  Confessor,  and  by  Earl  Tosti 
in  the  time  of  Harokl;  and  what 
vicissitudes  it  experienced  under 
Norman  rule  and  Fr^ich  invasion; 
how  bluff  King  Hal  fortified  it, 
Charles  the  First  was  imprisoned  in 
it,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  actually 
niade  a  kingdom  of  it  under  the 
nominal  sway  of  Warwick  in  1444; 
and  how,  in  our  own  time,  Queen 
Victoria  chose  it  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence,—these  and  many  other  i>ar- 
ticulors  conc^ning  the  same  subject 
did  the  garrulous  old  gentleman, 
who  sat  aft  with  me  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  'Boving  Billy' 
(Captain  Spanker,  aoo  tons,  a  i, 
schooner-rigged  steam  craft,  bound 
for  Byde,  wind  S.S.E.  by  S.,  lat 
50^  45',  long.  1°  10',  and  making 
BCTcral  knots  on  hour*),  communi- 
cate during  our  passage.  At  last 
we  'hove  to'  at  tne  Byde  pier-end, 
and  there  was  the  usual  bustle  and 
confusion,  and  crowding  up  the 
gangway,  and  oollectmg  of  tickets, 
and  hoisting  of  luggage,  and  ab- 
sence ol  individuality  in  hat-boxes, 
and  mysterious  disappearance  of 
umbrellas,  and  repre^ed  suitings 
of  the  engine,  and  dexterous  flinging 
of  ropes  and  creaking  of  barnacled, 
sea-stained  piles,  and  climbing  of 

♦  Should  the  natitlca]  phraseology  em- 
pbyed  in  this  aentenoe  tppear  incorrect  in 
the  eyes  of  any  miTal  gent,  or  experienced 
yaditsnuin,  he  is  requested  to  heave  a  lino 
to  ^e  author  for  thii  sake  of  future  edi- 
tions. 
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treacfaerotis-looking  wooden  steps, 
and  affectionate  greetings  of  Mends 
and  relatives,  which,  I  suppose,  are 
the  natural  concomitants  of  every 
disembarkmont  I  know  few  cir- 
cmnstances  more  wounding  to  one's 
personal  vanity  than  that  of  landing 
or  coming  off  a  railway  journey — 
hot,  tired,  and  dusty,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day  in  the  presence  of  s^ctar 
tors  who  are  comfortably  equipped 
in  the  dress  of  every-day  life,  with 
clean  fisioes,  spotless  linen,  and  scru- 
pulously brushed  hats  and  coats. 
The  men  who  survey  you  through 
their  eye-glasses  seem  such  wn- 
necessary  swells,  and  you  feel  what  a 
terrible  contrast  to  them  you  must 
present  in  your  seedy  tweed  travel- 
ling-suit before  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
who  also  appear  to  have  given  extra 
attention  to  their  toilette  for  the 
very  purpose  of  humiliating  you 
still  further. 

Hastening  through  a  maze  of  peg- 
top  trousers,  pork-pie  hats,  gorgeous 
white  waistcoats,  bewitching  littlo 
yachting  coats  and  fluttering  silks 
and  muslins  hung  over  jupons  of 
every  possible  size,  shape,  and  fabric, 
and  revealing  scores  of  tiny  kid- 
enveloped  feet,  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  along  the  pier  to  the  Royal 
Jetty— a  &mous  hostelry  in  Eyde, 
where  I  was  soon  lodged  in  a  plea- 
sant bedroom  looking  out  upon  the 
sea.  Thence,  having— to  use  an 
ancillary  expression— '  cleaned  my- 
^If,'  I  sallied  forth  to  look  at  the 
town,  with  that  celebrated  rhyme 
from  the  '  Book  of  Nonsense '  ring- 
ing in  my  ears— 

*  There  was  a  young  lady  of  Ryde. 
Whose  shoe-strings  were  seldom  untied ; 
She  purchased  some  clogs, 
And  some  small  spotty  dogs, 
And  frequently  walked  about  Ryde ;' 

but  failed  to  recognize  in  any  of  the 
female  inhabitants  the  faintest  trace 
of  this  peculiarity  of  dress  and  canine 
attachment. 

Byde  is  a  pleasant,  \)ustling,  littlo 
watering-place,  possessing  the  cha- 
racteristics of  more  than  one  larger 
town,  epitomised  and  condensed  to 
suit  its  own  requirements.  There 
is  an  air  of  Brighton  about  the  pier, 
with  its  militfuy  band,  jaunty  sub- 
alterns from  across  the  water, 
smartly-dressed  London  belles,  and 


season  visitors;  a  reminiscence  of 
Bond  Street  about  the  old  china  and 
bric-Mrac  warehouses,  fiushionable 
print  shops,  and  photograph  esta- 
blishments—a resemblance  to  Bath 
in  the  steep  streets  and  eminent 
respectability  of  its  older  dwelling- 
houses ;  while  the  suburban  villas, 
with  their  stucco  fronts  and  trim 
little  gardens  lining  the  roadside, 
remind  one,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
most  cheerful  portion  of  St  John's 
Wood.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  La  Bye,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  it  consisted  of 
two  distinct  villages  separated  by 
meadows.  Although  these  have 
long  been  blended  by  modem  im- 
provements into  one  town,  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  sites  is  still  preserved 
in  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Byde.  The  principal  streets  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  and  those 
which  run  parallel  to  the  beach 
have  the  advantage  of  a  fine  sea- 
view.  Westward  from  the  pier,  and 
flanked  by  various  inns  and  lodging- 
houses,  is  the  Boyal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club,  with  its  miniatupB  batteiy 
erected  in  1847.  Union  Street  and 
High  Street  run  up  from  the  espla- 
nade into  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Beyond  these,  are  terraces  and 
villas,  shrubberies  and  church  spires, 
which,  with  the  wooded  promontory 
of  Appley  and  the  rising  grounds  of 
Si  John's  Park,  give  a  rus-in-urbe 
character  to  the  whole  which  is  not 
unpicturesque. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing 
facts  in  connection  with  Byde,  is 
the  absence  of  any  beach.  The 
natural  shore  at  low  tide  consists 
of  mud  and  soft  sand,  and  this  lias 
necessitated  the  building  of  a  quay 
or  esplanade  along  its  sea  front,  at 
each  end  of  which  bathing  machines 
are  kept  But  the  water  is  often 
turbid  and  unpleasantly  shallow 
there,  so  that  one  either  has  to  take 
a  long  and  jolting  ride  in  those 
crazy  vehicles  towards  Portsmouth, 
or  else  be  content  with  that  amount 
of  natation  which  would  bo  practi- 
cable in  a  scullery  if  the  water-tap 
had  been  running  for  an  hour  or  so. 
The  pier,  originally  opened  in  1814, 
has  been  so  much  lengthened  from 
time  to  time,  that  it  is  now  about 
half  a  mile  long.    It  has  also  ban 
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lately  made  wider  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  a  tramway  to  convey 
luggage  between  the  esplanade  and 
pier  head,  an  improvement  which 
they  say   was   suggested   by   the 
attempted  erection  of  a  rival  pier 
constracted  of  iron.    Bnt  the  mo- 
dem work,  although  it  thus  had  the 
effect  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  old  pier  by  its  example,  was 
very  far  from  being  perfect  itself. 
It   was  not  raised  to  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  water  level.    In  a 
heavy  sea,  the  waves  dashed  over  it 
with  such  tremendous  force,  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  considerable  portion 
was  destroyed.    You  may  walk  on 
what  remains  for  a  penny,  but  I 
believe  few  avail  themselves  of  that 
privilege.     The  ^rmpathies  of  the 
mhabitants  are  with  the  tough  old 
wooden  pier,  which  has  weathered 
the  storm  for  half  a  century.     They 
crowd  upon   it  every  afternoon  to 
walk,  to  chat,  to  flirt,  to  smoke,  to 
hear  the  band  play.    Is  not  all  this 
worth  twopence  per  head?    I  fre- 
quently paid  that  sum  at  the  toll- 
gate,  and  considered  I  was  enjoying 
a  very  cheap  amusement.    As  for 
the  fdmsy  iron  concern  yonder,  no 
one  but  a  misanthrope  would  use 
that  as  a  promenade,  even  if  the  gate- 
keeper presented  each  visitor  with 
a  penny  instead  of  exacting  it  from 
him. 

The  first  expedition  which  I  made 
from  Ryde  was  to  the  far-fiimed 
Garisbrooke  Castle.  That  fine  old 
relic  of  the  middle  ages  had  been 
from  my  early  boyhood  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  me— not  so  much 
at  that  period,  I  confess,  because  of 
its  historical  association  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  donkey  of 
whose  wisdom,  longevity,  and  diur- 
nal labours  I  had  heard  so  much. 
Visions  of  that  patient  quadruped 
often  presented  themselves  to  my 
youthml  mind.  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  the  sagacious  beast  on  its 
hind  legs  windimg  up  a  hand-wheel 
with  an  intelligence  oeyond  its  ears ; 
I  had  entertained  a  vague  and  foggy 
belief  that  it  descended  a  stone  stair- 
case to  the  level  of  the  water  and 
brought  up  a  bucket  between  its 
teeth.  Although  these  romantic 
notions  of  asinine  efficiency  had  long 
faded  away  before  my  maturer  intel- 


lect, I  still  cherished  a  great  desire 
to  see  the  donkey,  and  seized  this 
occasion  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

The  rood  to  Ciuisbrooke  through 
Byde  lies  through  the  ancient  and 
excessively  dull  town  of  Newport, 
'  situate,'  as  geographers  and  house- 
agents  say,  upon  the  Medina,  in  the 
centre  of  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills.  That  it  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament,  that  it  possesses  a 
Guildhall,  a  pubhc  library,  a  mu- 
seum, a  granmiar  school,  and  a 
cattle-market,  are  &cts  which,  I 
suppose,  do  not  distinguish  it  from 
many  other  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  antiquaries  declare 
it  to  have  been  of  Boman  origin, 
and  inform  us  that  it  received  its 
first  charter  from  De  Bedvers,  Earl 
of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
Under  the  first  Edward  it  received 
considerable  immunities  and  privi- 
leges from  one  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
the  last  subject,  it  appears,  who  held 
in  her  own  right  the  lordship  (or 
rather  ladyship)  of  the  island.  This 
illustrious  dame  lived  in  great  state 
at  Garisbrooke  Castle,  and,  under  her 
government,  the  condition  of  the 
island  rose  to  great  prosperity. 

In  the  church  of  St  Thomas  is 
Marochetti's  monument  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  erected  by  her  Majesty— a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  the  memory  of  that 
xmfortunate  lady,  whose  piety  and 
mournful  end  have  long  been  themes 
for  poet's  pen  and  artist's  pencil. 
It  is  recorded  that  her  gaolers  found 
her  dead  within  the  <^st]e  prison- 
room —  her  feir  young  head  stiJi 
gently  resting  on  that  Book  wherein, 
no  doubt,  she  found  her  greatest 
consolation.  The  sculptor  has  thus 
fashioned  out  her  effigy  in  pure 
white  marble ;  more  touching  in  its 
sweet  simplicity  than  any  epitaph 
could  be  which  told  us  of  her  blame- 
less life  and  early  fate. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  town, 
and  picturesquely  placed  upon  a 
hill-side  which  overlooks  a  wind- 
ing millstream,  stand  the  venemble 
ruins  of  Carisbrooke.  The  castle- 
gateway,  with  its  old  round  towers, 
machicolations,  and  portcullis- 
grooves,  had  long  been  famUiar  to 
me  in  prints  and  photographs,  but 
I  had   yet  to   b^me  acquainted 
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with  a  new  method  of  illtustmting 
its  venemble  featmeB,  more  remark- 
able perhaps  for  its  ingentdty  than 
correctness,  but  inturesting  in  speot- 
mens  of  local  art.  These  were  no 
other  than  pictnres  executed  in 
coloured  sand  on  cardboard,  which 
a  rustic  youth  insisted  I  should  pur- 
chase of  him  as  '  cnxosities.'  The 
'  curosities '  embraced  a  Tariety  of 
subjects — architecture,  landscape, 
even  the  donkey  and  well-house — 
all  treated  with  that  utter  disregard 
for  atmospheric  effect,  and  bold  de- 
fiance of  perspectiye  rales,  which 
are  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
constitute  the  chief  elements  and 
peculiar  charm  of  pr»-Baphaelitism. 
Having  declined  these  native  joo- 
ductions,  together  with  some  myste- 
rious neckless  glass  bottles,  shai>ed 
like  a  huge  seal,  and  filled  with 
polychromatic  sand,  to  the  manifest 
disgust  of  the  small  boy  in  question, 
I  ventured  to  ring  at  the  entrance 
•door,  which  was  presently  opened 
by  a  nattily-dressed  young  lady, 
whom  I  took  to  be  one  of  the  visitors 
retnming  from  an  inspection,  and 
made  way  for  her  acoordmgly. 
Finding,  however,  that  she  beckcmed 
me  in,  and  began  to  point  out  the 
various  objects  of  interest  inside,  I 
gradually  &w6kB  to  the  conviction 
that  she  was  there  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. Indeed  it  afterwards  tnzned 
out  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
custode  or  keeper  of  the  castle,  and 
that  she  and  her  sister  were  good 
enough  to  act  as  guides  to  those 
who  required  their  assistance,  which, 
however,  I  will  do  them  the  justice 
to  say,  they  never  pressed  upon 
any  visitor  with  the  obsequiousness 
-of  your  regular  dcerona  Four- 
pence  is  the  modest  charge  made 
for  admission ;  and  as  this  includes 
•eve^fee  excepting  the  slight  gra- 
tuities, in  the  shape  of  stale  pastry 
and  ginger-beer,  which  you  may  be 
pleased  to  give  the  donkey/  it  can- 
not be  called  an  expensive  enter- 
tainment That  interesting  animal 
is  to  be  found  in  a  sort  of  roomy 
cupboard,  built  over  the  well,  with 
wmch  its  name  is  so  romantically 
associated.  At  one  end  of  th» 
chamber  is  a  huge  wheel  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  diameter, 
the  axle  of  which  becomes  a  wind- 


lass over  the  well  mouth,  and  holds 
a  coil  of  rope  around  its  barrel. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  dcmkey,  which, 
during  business  hours,  appears  to 
reside  upon  a  ,nine-inch  pbmk  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  the  wall,  slips 
into  the  former,  which  is  perhaps 
three  or  four  Ibet  wide,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  go  up  hill  with 
great  energy.  This  is  made,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  an  unnecessarily 
difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  the  wheel 
is  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and  un- 
provided with  steps  or  wooden  slips 
to  insure  the  poor  brute  a  firmer 
footing.  However,  on  it  goes, 
click-clacking  with  its  hoofis  against 
the  wood.  The  wheel  goes  round; 
the  rope  increases  coil  by  coil ;  the 
bucket  gradually  ascends.  At  last 
the  water  is  raiised,  and  while  we 
turn  to  look  at  it,  Neddy  has  popped 
out  again  upon  his  plank,  aud  re- 
sumes his  lunch  with  a  jaunty  sort 
of  air,  as  if  drawing  water  was  an 
occupatioift  much  beneath  his  capa- 
bilities. I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  knowing  'moke'  The  care- 
ful way  in  which  he  stoj^ped  the 
acticm  of  the  wheel  whenever  his 
master  passed  belnveen  it  and  Ihe 
wall,  lest  he  should  be  grazed  l^  it; 
the  crafty  sidelong  gUmce  which 
he  gave  to  see  whether  the  bucket 
was  up;  and  the  cool,  business- 
like manner  with  which  he  instantly 
relaxed  his  efibrts  when  that  result 
was  obtained,  were  very  amusing. 
Neddy  was  afterwards  regaled  by 
one  of  the  visitors  with  buns,  which 
lie  ate  with  a  relish  which  would 
have  put  Sterne's  jackass  and  his 
macaroons  to  perpetual  sfaama  He 
oven  endeavoured  to  pick  an  old 
gentleman's  pocket  of  some  more^ 
regarding  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in 
the  light  of  a  temporary  manger,  at 
which  he  was  entitled  to  feed  hj 
virtue  of  his  office. 

The  man  in  attendance  diffend 
from  most  guides  in  tibe  hearty  and 
unflagging  interest  witli  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  well  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  When  he 
praised  the  quality  <^  the  water— 
which  he  insisted  on  our  tasting— 
and  let  down  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  depths  below,  he  did  so  with  no 
mechanical  indifference,  or  set  form 
of  words,  but  as  if  ho  wore  trying 
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these  mt^^estiiig  experiments  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  really  de- 
Ughted  at  their  success.  I  forget 
how  old  he  said  the  present  donkey 
was,  bat  it  stands  on  record  that 
one  of  them  performed  its  dnty 
efght-and-twenl^  years,  and  another, 
forty'nine. 

If  this  sort  of  exercise  is  so  con- 
ducive to  longevity,  we  shall  begin 
to  suspect  tliat  old  Parr  must  have 
spent  his  leisure  hours  upon  the 
treadmilL 

In  the  inner  area  of  the  ruins  is 
comprised  the  Norman  portion  of 
the  fortress.  We  were  shown  the 
crumbling  walls  which  once  in- 
closed the  rooms  where  King  Charles 
was  confined.  The  window  is  pointed 
cot  at  which  it  is  said  he  tried  to 
escape,  and  tradition  still  indicates 
the  spot  where  his  daughter  lay 
down,  in  pious  Mth,  to  die. 

There  is  somethhig  honest  and 
rugged  about  this  shattered,  iyy- 
grown  wreck  of  Carisbroc^,  which 
iiigtingr|fah#w  it  from  the  suug,  trim 
cockneyism  of  .most  English  ruins. 
The  wM  vegetation  which  springs 
up  around  the  basement,  and  crowns 
tl^  old  tottering  battlements,  is  left 
unchecked.  Biiar  and  bramble 
creep  in  at  empty  windows,  and 
wander  where  they  please;  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
Time  ia  left  at  liberty  to  do  his 
work. 

There  is,  howerer,  an  old  roofless 
chapel  on  the  right,  as  you  enter, 
which  bears,  upon  its  bleak  and 
whitewashed  walls,  most  painful 
evid^oe  of  that  Tu^gar  compromise 
bet^neen  sham  sentiment  and  love 
of  notoriety  which  is  so  charao- 
teristio  of  English  hourgeoisie. 
The  whole  surfoce  of  the  plaster 
is  scored  over  with  names  of  visitors 
who  choose  this  cheap  and  nasty 
way  of  assertmg  their  mdividuality. 
I  actually  caught  one  wretched  man 
in  the  perpetnition  of  this  offence. 
I  thou^t  he  would  be  ashamed  of 
himself,  but,  no;  an  he  went,  print- 
iog 

JOSH.  HUGOIKS 
AJ>.  1865 

in  bold  characters,  and  moistening 
Mb  pencil  ever  and  anon  with  the 
tqxrf  his  tongue,  in  order  to  render 
ine  letters  more  emphatic. 


Oh,  Mr.  Hnggins!  and  do  yea 
really  think  the  world  will  be  much 
edified  by  the  perusal  of  your  auto- 
graph? Do  you  think  you  will 
raise  yourself  in  public  estimation, 
or  inspire  the  least  romaatio  in- 
terest by  this  inscription?  The 
time  will  come,  dear  Josh,  when 
some  equally  ambitious  sh(^boy 
will  efbce  your  honoured  name  to 
make  room  for  his  own,  and  then 
the  ruthless  whitewasher  will  como 
and  consign  both  to  oblivion. 

*  Dcnlqne  non  rooamnenU  Tlrfim  dUapsa  YtdemoK 
Codere  proporro,  sabitoqoe  seneaoere  cm&?* 

How  much  then,  Mr.  Huggins,  for 
your  hopes  of  future  reputatkm? 
Believe  me,  you  had  bettor  keep 
your  pencil  for  the  shop  accounts. 

At  tiie  N.E.  angle  of  the  inner 
area,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  keep, 
is  Mountjoy's  Tower,  an  interesting 
relic  of  Norman  woric.  Hard  by 
this,  a  small  gateway  leads  to  the 
place  of  arms,  a  laige  open  piece 
of  ground,  protected  by  high  ram- 
parts, and  enclosed  by  fortified  walls 
of  tbd  Elizabethan  age. 

A  useful  littie  guide-book,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  G.  Brannon,  gives  the 
following  information  canoeming 
Carisbrooke :—    . 

'  The  origin  of  the  castie  is  by 
some  attributed  to  the  Celts,  and  by 
others,  on  better  evidence,  to  tba 
Bomans;  but  the  first  authentao 
notice  is  found  in  the  Saxon  annals^ 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  The  period 
immediately  succeeding   the  Gon- 

rt  was  the  most  importairt  in 
history  of  the  castie,  irbsa 
William  Fitz-Osbome,  the  first  lord 
of  the  Lsle  of  Wight,  commenced 
the  additions  which  must  have  ren- 
dered it  in  those  times  a  formidable 
place  of  defence.  The  walls  of  the 
Norman  fortress,  vHiich  axe  still 
seen,  included  the  keep,  and  ralher 
more  than  an  acre  iad  a  half  of 
land ;  but  in  Doomsday  Book  it  is 
described  as  occupying  one  virgate, 
or  about  twenty  acres  of  land— its 
present  extent  We  may  thsrsforo 
presume  that  there  were  a  serioEi  of 
outworks,  which  were  subsequently 
embraced  by  the  Elizabethan  walls. 
Numerous  alterations  and  additions 
were  nmde  by  soccessife  knte  and 
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governors  of  the  island,  whose  arms 
are  occasionally  tracoahle,  and  who 
resided  hci*o  in  great  state  and 
splendour.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  whole  of  the  works  were 
strengthened  and  enclosed  by  a 
strong  wall,  defended  by  five  bastions 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat.' 

A  few  years  ago  the  remains  of 
a  Koman  villa  were  discovered  in 
tlio  vicarage  grounds,  to  which  tho 
])ublic  are  admitted  on  payment  of 
a  small  fee.  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  size,  tho  outer  walls 
extending  over  a  space  of  ground 
vabout  150  feet  in  length,  and  some 
50  or  60  wide.  The  tessellated  pave- 
ment is  well  preserved,  and  when 
tho  foundations  were  first  excavated, 
traces  of  colour,  remarkable  for  its 
freshness,  were  found  on  portions  of 
the  building. 

My  next  excursion  was  to  Shank- 
lin  (once  famous,  as  our  ingenious 
contributor,  the  'Crustacean  Ar- 
tist,' informs  us,  for  its  lobsters)  via 
Brading  and  Sandown.  I  took  a 
box  seat  on  the  Ryde  coach— a  situa- 
tion which,  by-the-way,  I  always 
prefer,  in  every  season  and  all  sorts 
of  weathers,  to  the  inside— and  started 
one  morning,  at  10  a.m.,  from  the 
Pier  Hotel.  Branching  off  obliquely 
from  the  Esplanade,  we  drove  up  a 
steep  hill,  eastward  of  the  town,  and 
lined  on  the  right  hand  with  villas, 
which  have  all  been  erected  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  left  side 
of  the  road  is  still  meadow  land, 
bounded  by  a  quickset  hedge,  over 
which  oak  and  elm  trees  nod,  but 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  by-and-by 
consigned,  like  its  opposite  neigh- 
bour, to  the  speculating  builder's 
hands  when  the  ever-increasing 
population  of  Byde  shall  require  it. 
And  here  let  me  parenthetically 
mention  a  remarkable  fact  which 
the  late  census  has  brought  to  hght, 
and  which  I  seriously  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  eligible  young 
men  who  may  wish  to  settle  in  this 
locality.  Out  of  a  population  of 
9,369,  there  is  an  excess,  on  the  part 
of  the  gentler  sex  of  1,457.  Fancy 
one  ihousand/our  hundred  and  fifty^ 
seven  ladies  to  spare!  There's  a 
choice  for  you,  beloved  Coelebs !  You 
and  I  need  not  despair  yet ;  and  for 


my  p'irf,  wlion  I  can  afford  to  join 

the  ii'jblo  army  of  mart 1  meau 

— to  enter  tho  connubial  state,  I 
know  where  /  shall  look  out  fur  a- 
wife. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  toll-gate 
kept  by  one  ^lartha  Rabbits,  a  namo 
whioli,  as  it  appeared  on  the  door, 
so  tickled  a  stout  red-faced  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  driver 
that  he  nearly  fell  off  his  seat  in  a 
fit  of  laughter,  and  continued  to  ex- 
plode at  imcertain  intervals  for  some 
distance  on  the  road  like  an  ill-regu- 
lated minute-gun. 

The  road  turns  off  to  tho  left  past 
the  turnpike  and  enters  on  a  long 
lane  enclosed  by  ample,  thickly- 
wooded  hedges,  strewed  about  with 
corn-stalks  from  the  recent  harvest 
Across  the  stubble,  in  the  distance, 
you  may  see  the  neighbouring  hills, 
undulating  in  tlieir  outline  Uko  the 
sea  by  which  they  are  encircled, 
hollowed  here  and  there  in  rugged 
chalk  i>its,  and  sometimes  inter- 
cepted from  tho  view  by  intervening 
foliage.  Presently  we  get  a  peep  of 
Bembridge  Downs,  with  tho  new  fort 
which  is  rising  at  their  summit,  and 
tho  obelisk  in  memory  of  Lord  Yar- 
borough,  recently  shifted  from  its 
old  site  to  make  room  for  military 
worlcs.  Anon  we  pass  a  half-fimshed 
railway-bridge,  and  other  indications 
of  the  contemplated  *  hue '  which  is 
soon  to  afford  increased  facilities  for 
(and  take  away  half  the  interest  in) 
a  trip  across  the  island.  Then  bowl- 
ing down  a  shady  avenue  of  lofty 
elms  we  drive  on  briskly  to  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Brading. 

The  harbour  is  only  filled  with 
water  at  high  tide,  when,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  shape  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  little  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  sea,  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  lake.  Several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reclaim 
the  land  thus  covered  to  the  extent 
of  some  eight  hundred  acres,  but 
without  success.  In  the  course  of 
some  experiments  to  meet  this  object, 
a  stone  well  was  discovered  in  tho 
centre  of  the  haven,  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
latter  was  terra  firma. 

The  coach  pulls  up  by  the  side  of 
Brading  Church,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  ifiland^  to  eQable> 
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tomists  to  descend  and  inspect  the 
grave  of  '  Little  Jane/  whose  name 
will  be  ^miliar  to  tiiose  who  have 
read  the  *  Annals  of  the  Poor.'  Not 
having  done  so  myself,  nor  caring  to 
listen  to  the  comments  of  some  of 
my  cockney  fellow-travellers  on  the 
subject,  I  strolled  into  the  church 
itsdf,  which  contains  some  curious 
old  monuments  of  an  early  date,  and 
two  incised  slabs  in  the  pavement  of 
the  chancel  bearing  the  following 
inscriptions : — 

HEBE  LDES  THE  NOBLE  FEBSON,  JOHN 
CHEBOWIN,  ESQ.  WHII5T  HE  LIVED 
CONSTABLE  OP  THE  CASTLE  OF  POB- 
CHESTEB.  HE  DIED  IN  THE  YEABE  OF 
OUB  LOBDE  I44I,  ON  THE  LAST  DAY  OP 
THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBEB.  MAY  HIS 
SOUL  BEST  IN  PEACE.     AMEN. 

mt  HAVE  MEBCIE  ON  WYLYAM  BOWLY'S 
80ULE.     AMEN.     MOCOCXX. 

Who  con  help  contrasting  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  epitaphs  as  these 
with  the  vulgar  panegyrics  which 
prevailed  on  tomb-stones  during  the 
last  century,  and  even  down  to  our 
own  time ?  I)id  anyone  ever  beUove 
those  bombastic  eulogies,  or  credit 
the  &ct  that  Jack  or  Tom  were  the 
purest,  wisest,  gentlest,  and  most 
DEiultless  creatures  in  existence?  'De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum '  is  all  very 
well,  but  if  we  read  '  nil  nisi  verum ' 
what  would  become  of  half  these 
pretty  posthumous  compliments  ? 

Among  the  other  ctuiosities  of 
Blading  are  a  Town  Hall,  supported 
on  brick  arches  (I  believe  the  tiniest 
public  building  I  ever  saw),  and  a 
bull-baiting  ring,  to  which  the  animal 
was  tethered  while  that  noble  sport 
was  still  in  vogue. 

Just  outside  the  town  we  passed  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  from  which  a 
board  hung  out  describing  the  owner 


JOHN  CRIPPS    - 
THE  TRAVELLER'S  JOr. 


Whether  the  private  character  of 
Mr.  Cripps  justified  the  addition  of 
this  endearing  epithet,  or  whether 
the  latter  had  merely  reference  to 
the  replacing  of  lost  horse-shoes,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  had  the  eHect  of 


renewing  the  red-&ced  gentleman's 
cachinnations  to  that  extent  that  the 
coachman  grew  seriously  alarmed, 
and  privately  hinted  to  me  that  *  if 
the  off  outside  was  took  like  that 
again  he  couldn't  answer  for  tho 
consekences.*  Happily  at  this  junc- 
ture our  facetious  mend's  attention 
was  diverted  by  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  which  continued  all  the  way  to 
Sandown,  and  thus  enabled  him  ta 
recover  himself. 

The  military  works  which  have 
been  recently  erected  at  this  httla 
watering-place  have  given  it  an  air 
of  importence  which  it  never  hatl 
before.  Shops,  inns,  and  lodging- 
houses  have  sprung  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, each  bearing  in  its  name  or 
character  some  sign  of  the  influenco 
which  called  it  into  existence.  Thus 
we  have  '  Fort  Place,'  *  Fort  Tavern,' 
'  Battery  Lodge,'  <&c.,  &c.  Some  of 
the  very  houses  look  like  casemato 
fronts,  with  staring  red-brick  piers 
and  arches.  Groups  of  whiskered 
warriors— no  doubt  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  rustic  small  boys  and 
village  nursery-maids— are  loungiiiij 
here  and  there,  and  pipeclay  is  sug- 
gested on  all  sides. 

We  pull  up  at  that  fovoured  hos- 
telry which,  as  there  are  three  inns 
in  the  town  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  invidious  distinctions,  I  shall 
make  bold  to  call  the '  Eoyal  Salute.' 
I  dare  say  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
establishment  inside,  but  I  took  a 
prejudice  against  it  on  account  of 
the  waiter,  who  came  out  to  greet  us 
in  a  white  waistcoat  which  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  wash  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  was,  moreover,  a  lazy, 
sulky-looking  waiter— a  waiter  who 
couldn't  give  you  any  information 
about  anything  or  anybody,  and 
wouldn't  if  he  could ;  an  inhospitable, 
bleak,  and  blue-nosed  waiter;  a 
waiter  so  clumsy  that  he  couldn't 
catch  the  driver's  whip  when  it  was. 
thrown  to  him;  in  short,  a  very 
objectionable  waiter  indeed. 

'Now  then,  hutter-fingei-sV  cried 
the  driver,  as  his  whip  fell  upon  tho 
pavement,  'can't  you  keep  tJiem 
ugly  fins  of  youm  handy  when 
they're  wanted  ?  You'd  make  a  fust- 
rate  long-stop  in  a  cricket  match,  yoic 
would,  quite  a  acquisition  to  the  All 
England  Eleven,  if  they  only  know'd 
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where  to  find  yer !  Jast  bring  fhe 
steps  for  these  here  gentlemen  to  git 
down,  can't  yer,  stoopid?' 

Our  descent  having  been  thns 
facilitated,  we  all  found  our  way, 
drippmg  wet,  into  the  bar  of  the 
'  Boyal  Salute,'  where  I  ventured  to 
ask  our  Jehu — after  a  fine  old  tradi- 
tional custom,  which  will  only  be- 
come obsolete  when  the  last  stage- 
coach is  broken  up  for  firewood — 
what  he  would  take  to  drink. 

'Well,  thank  ye,  sir/  says  Mr. 
Coachman,  with  a  great  show  of 
<liffidence, '  if  s  seldom  or  ever  as  / 
takes  anything  on  the  road,  but  if 
you  was  going  to  order  anything 
short  to  keep  out  the  wet ' 

Something  short  is  ordered  im- 
mediately, and  here  I  may  remark 
that  the  characteristic  brevity  of 
this  peculiar  cordial  is  chiefly  notice- 
able m  the  manner  of  its  consump- 
tion, which  is  exceedingly  rapid  and 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  gentle- 
men of  tne  road  who  have  not  much 
time  to  spare.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
email  dose  of  pale  brandy,  which  the 
barmaid  served  in  delusive  httle  h- 
queur  glasses  to  each  of  us.  The 
driver  very  politely  handed  me  one, 
and,  giving  another  to  the  red-fa(^ 
man,  assuring  him  that  it  couldn't 
hurt  him— a  statement  which  the 
other  gentleman  did  not  attempt  to 
refute— surveyed  his  own  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  he  were  taking  accurate 
levels  with  a  theodohte,  and  then 
suddenly  poured  the  contents  down 
his  throat.  The  red-&ced  man,  with 
praiseworthy  emulation,  instantly 
followed  his  example,  but,  whether 
owing  to  want  of  professional  skill, 
or  to  the  sudden  recollection  of 
Martha  Babbits,  he  did  not  succeed 
80  well.  The  brandy  went  down  the 
wrong  way,  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  windpipe  ensued,  and  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  so  that  by  the  time 
I  had  paid  for  '  three  small  pales,' 
and  we  had  mounted  on  the  box 
Again,  his  fia.ce  was  redder  than  ever. 

'Stop  a  minute,'  said  the  driver, 
tugging  the  apron  well  round  his 
off  outside  friend  and  buckling  the 
strap  to  the  box-rail  behind  him, 
'  let  me  just  fix  you  firm  in  your  seat 
afore  we  start  in  case  you're  took 
with  them  hystericks  agnin.  I'm 
not  a-going  to  let  you  fiill  off  that 


seat  and  kill  yourself  and  tiien  say  1 
did  it'  At  last  the  red-&oed  man 
was  properly  secured,  the  ostter 
drew  off  the  horse-cloths,  and  away 
we  went  through  the  pelting  rain. 

'  Was  ever  you  at  Tentnor,  sir?* 
said  the  driver  to  me  when  we  had 
got  fairly  on  the  road. 

'  No/  said  I,  '  but  I  mean  to  go 
there  before  I  leave  the  island.  If  s 
a  very  haxlthy  place,  isn't  it?* 

'  Ah !  you  may  well  say  that,  sir/ 
said  the  coachman,  disengi^g  the 
lash  of  his  whip  from  a  6plinter>bar. 
'  It  iff  a  'ealthy  place  and  no  mistake. 
There's  very  few  places  like  it  A 
wonderful  place  for  invalids  is  Vent- 
nor.  I've  known  people  come  to 
that  there  town  as  ill  as  ill  could  be, 
with  scarce  a  bit  o'  life  left  in  'em.  I 
won't  say  esactly  dead,  because  I 
never  did  know  a  party  as  died  and 
come  to  life  again,  but  I've  known 
'em  come  all  but  dead  and  go  away 
again  after  a  month  or  so  as  game  as 
possible.' 

'Beally  now,'  said  tiie  led-feced 
man,  for  once  becoming  serioos. 

'  If  s  a  fact,  I  assure  you,  genie- 
men/ said  the  coadmum.  'Yentnor^ 
the  place  for  a  ailing  man.  Why  be 
couldn't  help  recoVring  hisaelf  theie 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  no.  T^ 
of  Torquay/  added  he,  with  saprome 
contempt, '  why  Torquay  is  nothin' 
to  it' 

'  You  don't  say  so/  said  the  red- 
feced  man,  with  great  earnestness. 

'  Indeed  I  do  though,'  replied  iiie 
coachman ;  'and  I  think  I  ought  to 
know,  for  I'm  a  Yentnor  man  my- 
self.' 

Now  although  this  fact,  in  ooimec- 
tion  with  the  point  in  question,  may 
have  clinched  the  azgnment  in  a 
different  sense  to  that  intended  by 
the  coachman,  it  certainly  had  tli^ 
efiect  of  anticipating  any  donbts  that 
we  might  have  expressed,  and  so 
the  conversation  dropped  imtii  we 
reached  Shanklm. 

The  rain  had  been  falling  heavily 
all  along  the  road,  and  when  we 
drove  into  the  villi^,  we  outaideis 
were  pretty  well  drenched.  The 
two  principal  inns  in  the  place, 
which  belong  to  the  same  promielor, 
are  labelled  respectively  the  'Shank- 
Hn  Hotel '  and  the '  Hotel  Shanklin,' 
both  snug,  pictuicsque,  and  dieerfi^ 
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looking  establiB^bments,  mih  caae- 
stentB  opening  on  to  pleasant  gar- 
dens filled  with  roses,  rhododeo- 
dxcos,  and  fiiehski-trees.  I  say  trees 
adTisedly,  for  the  f  achsia  plants  grow 
so  Inxniiaiitly  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^t 
that  they  can  be  called  nothing  less. 

Before  one  of  these  cosy  ho^elnes 
the  coach  at  length  pulled  up,  and, 
having  taken  leave  of  my  worthy 
charioteer  and  the  red-faced  man,  I 
descended  and  rushed  into  the  bar. 
I  need  scarcely  say  tiiat  the  barmaid 
remarked  that  it  was  a  wet  day,  that 
was  but  natural;  nor  that  it  might 
clear  off,  that  was  but  kind ;  but  in 
answer  to  her  questian  as  to  whether 
I.would  like  to  take  anything,  I  could 
not  help  remaridng  that  I  was  more 
like  to  take  a  cold  than  anythmg 
else  at  that  moment,  and  begged  to 
know  where  I  could  find  a  fire. 

Well,  there  wasn't  a  fire  in  the  bar, 
in  the  coffee-room,  in  the  smc^ing- 
room,  or  in  Mrs.  Landlady's  parlour. 
Of  course  not.  How  should  tiiere 
be  at  that  time  of  year?  Was  there 
a  fire  in  the  kitchen?  Yes,  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  if  I  wouldn't 
mind  going  there ;  and,  John,  please 
to  show  l£is  gentleman  the  way  to 
the  kitchen ;  and  Jdm  showed  the 
way  accordingly.  After  knocking 
at  the  door  of  that  apartment  m 
€3q>lained  to  Mrs.  Cook  that  a  gentle- 
man as  come  off  the  Eyde  coach 
wkfaed  to  dry  hisself  by  the  fire. 

'Well,  he's  quite  welcome,  Fm 
sore,'  answered  uiat  lady  very  cheer- 
fully, without  looking  up  from  her 
work, '  but  of  course  I  diall  expect  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water.' 

I  thought  this  a  tderably  cool  re- 
quest, and  feeling  sure  that  it  would 
not  have  been  made  hj  a  native  of 
this  imsq^^iisticated  little  place,  I 
ventured,  m  couiae  <^  conversation, 
to  ask  Mrs.  €kx>k  if  she  had  been 
long  in  her  present  situation. 

'  Two  year  come  Friday  fortmght,* 
she  answered^  'and  precious  tired  I 
am  of  it' 

'  Why,  you  must  have  an  easy 
bertii  h^  in  the  winter,'  said  L 

'"Yes,  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Cook, '  and 
^f  8  the  wust  of  ii  The  place  is 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  don't 
soot  me,  it's  too  dull.  You  see  I've 
heoi  used  to  more  lifo.  Do  you 
know  tiiie  "Old  Ummums"  in  Co- 


vent  Garding.  Of  couzsb  you  da 
Well,  I  was  cook  there  finr  five  year 
(Mrmore,aiiid8eeaadealoflife.  Ah! 
if  8  a  nice  'ouae  is  the  "  Old  XJn^ 
mums,"  quiet  and  respectable-like 
for  baehelors^-not  a  cnunbermaid 
allowed  to  be  seen  about  tl«)  prim- 
nuaes  —  as  much  as  her  place  is 
wuth  to  cross  the  'all  vrhsa  any 
gentleman  was  about  Not  that 
p'raps  gentlemen  would  have  minded 
it,  but  sich  was  the  regulations — 
that  strict,  you  know.  Still  there 
was  a  deal  o'  life.  Law  bless  you, 
the  difforenoe  between  the  "Urn- 
mums "  <^"^  thifl  here  place  is  tre- 
menjous.' 

At  this  juncture  the  i^ter  entered 
with  the  brandy-and-water,  in  which 
Mrs.  Cock  was  good  enough  to  drink 
my  health,  and  then  a  lively  discus- 
sion ensued  between  tiie  male  and 
female  domestic  in  CGnsequence  of 
Bobert   having  mentioned  that  a 

Booshian  gent  at  the  ' Hotel' 

had  been  so  well  pleased  with  his 
dinner  that  he  sent  out  a  glass  of 
port  to  each  of  the  servants— a  state- 
ment wbkih  Mrs.  Cook  received  with 
magnificent  contempt,  declaring  that 
that  was  nothing  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  her  professional  skill  which 
were  made  at  the  '  Old  Ummums,' 
where  she  had  often  been  presented 
with  half-sufforins,  yes,  aiui  suffer- 
ina  too,  for  a  good  dinner.  Mr. 
Bobert  here  observed  that  such  in- 
stances of  generosify  were  only  to  be 
met  with  among  gents  of  the  right 
sort,  which  was  scarce,  and  that  for 
his  part  he  considered  hisself  lucky 
when  he  got  a  shilling.  Mrs.  Cook 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  his  case^ 
so  fiir  from  being  parallel  to  her 
own,  was  what  she  metaphc»ically 
described  as  'another  pair  of  shoes,' 
and  fiiudly  recorded  her  belief  in 
waiters  being  that  rapacious  that 
tfafire  was  no  satisfying  them. 

The  coffee-room  bell  then  suddenly 
sunmioned  Mr.  Bobert  to  his  duties, 
and  having  by  this  time  well  aired 
myself  by  the  fire,  I  wished  Mrs. 
Cook  good-mocning  and  strolled  out 
into  the  village.  The  rain  had  long 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  down 
kindly  on  the  thatched  roo&  and 
trellis-covered  walls  of  Shanklin  as  I 
left  the  hotel  The  sweet  country 
air,  mingling  witha  pure  sea-breeoe^ 
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seemed  more  delicions  to  me  than 
all  the  perfumes  which  Messrs. 
Piesse  and  Lubin  could  devise.  Jes- 
Gaminc  and  clematis  hungnpon  many 
a  cottage  porch  and  window.  How 
fresh  and  green  the  hedges  looked 
after  the  rain,  as  I  made  my  way  be- 
tween them,  towards  the  shore, 
which  lies  two  hundred  feet  below  I 
Emerging  from  the  lane  which  they 
thus  inclose,  I  enter  on  an  open  road 
which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  then  winds  round  a  sandbank  to 
the  venerable  '  Chine  Inn,'  of  which 
more  anon.  Descending  thence  by 
steps  and  a  circuitous  path,  I  find 
myself  at  last  upon  an  ample  sandy 
beach,  which  stretches  off  for  miles 
on  either  side  and  forms  a  lovely 
bay,  bound,  in  its  sweep,  by  lofty 
walls  of  gault  and  greensand,  and 
terminating  eastwards  in  the  Culver 
CUffs,  whose  chalky  whiteness  forms 
a  dazzling  contrast  to  the  deep-blue 
sea  below,  while  Dunmore  promon- 
tory rears  its  lofty  height  towards 
the  west  Baised  on  a  httle  terrace, 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  tide,  are  seen  a  dozen  little 
cottages,  with  garden-plots  hedged 
in  with  tamarisk,  and  porches  over- 
grown with  myrtle.  These  are  the 
property  of  sundry  fishermen  and 
natives  of  the  place,  who  let  them 
out  as  lodgings  in  the  season,  and 
whose  humbler  habitations  may  be 
seen  hard  by,  surrounded  by  lobster- 
baskets,  boats,  and  spars,  or  hung 
with  tJiose  inevitable  blue  serge 
robes  and  drying  towels  which  ap- 
pertain unto  the  seaside  bath. 

The  tide  is  out,  and  so  are  the 
good  people  of  Shanklin,  at  least 
that  transient  population  who  come 
here  to  keep  holiday.  There  is  no 
vulgar  crowd — no  cockney  Margate 
swelldom — ^no  cheap  dandyism  or 
flaunting  finery  about  the  place; 
but  groups  of  quiet  people  pace 
the  shore  or  sit  and  read  upon  the 
rocks,  as  if  they  had  really  come 
here  for  their  own  sakes  and  not  to 
show  themselves  to  one  another. 
There  is  Paterfamilias  with  this 
morning's  '  Times,'  and  Mrs.  P.  un- 
ravelling the  plot  of  a  sensation 
novel  Their  youngest  children  are 
engaged  with  wooden  spades  and 
buckets  piling  the  sand  into  a 
mimic  fort  and  filling  the  moat  with 


sea-water,  manning  it  with  shrimps 
and  crabs,  and  revetting  its  cscarpi 
waU  with  limpet-shells,  while  their 
merry  laughter  rings  along  the 
shore.  As  for  the  young  ladies, 
three  of  them  have  just  stepped 
down  from  a  bathing-machine,  and 
are  dancing  hand-in-hand,  like  water 
nymphs,  amidst  the  surge.  Their 
long  fiiir  hair  streams  bsick  behind 
them  as  they  leap  up  to  clear  the 
waves.  How  closely  the  wet  drapery 
clings  upon  their  graceful  forms,  like 
the  vestal  Chiton  of  Greek  statuary  I 
what  charming  contours  it  reveals 
in  every  action!  Is  not  tins  more 
picturesque  and  infinitely  superior 

to  that  hateful  crin ,  but  good 

gracious,  what  am  I  about?  I  have 
no  right  to  be  looking  on,  and  I  de- 
clare here  comes  Paterfamilias  to 
remonstrate  with  me  for  my  im- 
pertinenoe  .... 

Thank  goodness,  he  only  wanted 
a  light  for  his  cigar.  I  gave  him 
my  last  fusee  and  then  turned  into 
Mr.  Starboatd's  bazaar  to  buy  some 
more.  Mr.  Starboard  is  a  proprietor 
of  bathing-machines,  and  his  bazaar 
is  not  unlike  a  good  roomy  one, 
adapted  for  family  use,  itself. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  shop  when 
you  enter,  nor  will  you  find  inside 
any  door  communicating  with  back 
premises.  About  half  the  cubical 
contente  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
goods.  Of  course  you  may  take 
any  article  you  please ;  but  if  you 
want  to  pay  for  it,  you  must  eifiicr 
sit  down  patiently  on  the  chance  of 
Mr.  Starboard's  dropping  in— which 
he  does  sometimes  after  a  cruise— 
or  walk  about  the  beach  until  you 
find  him.  As  I  chose  the  former 
alternative,  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  taking  stock  of  the  commodities. 
There  were  toy-pumps,  and  wooden 
spades,  and  scaramouches,  and  bas- 
kets for  collecting  specimens,  and 
sea-shells  burnt  into  prismatic  co- 
lours, and  gaily-painted  little  figures 
of  animals  (including  a  parrot,  a  cat, 
a  bantam-cock,  a  donkey,  a  white 
bull-dog  with  a  black  hat  on,  and  a 
camel),  which  all  squeaked  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner;  and  dimi- 
nutive Noah's  arks  and  '  crystal 
cream'  pomade,  and  letter-weights^ 
and  stereoscopes,  and  kaleidoscopes, 
and    'kiss-me-quick'    scent,    and 
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camp-stools,  and  photographs,  and 
tooth-brushes,  and  model-boats,  and 
tracing -slates,  and  woolly  sheep 
whose  tails  vibrated  with  a  sort  of 
^Ivanio  action  on  being  drawn 
along,  and  a  marvellous  little  wooden 
effigy,  looking  like  Sesostris  impaled 
(which  jerked  out  its  legs  and  arms 
at  right  angles  in  apparent  anguish, 
but  with  a  stem  regard  for  sym- 
metiy,  to  the  sound  of  tinkling 
music) ;  to  say  nothing  of  landiog- 
nets,  sealing-wax,  pincushions,  and 
lovely  dolls  with  porcelain  bosoms 
and  pink  leather  limbs.  Most  of 
these  articles  had  been  packed  and 
heaped  together  in  such  an  artful 
manner  that  you  could  not  take  one 
out  without  bringing  the  whole 
about  your  ears,  like  a  game  of 
spiUicans  on  a  large  scale.  Finding 
that  Mr.  Starboard  did  not  turn  up, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  appropriating 
a  box  of  fusees  and  leaving  two- 
pence in  its  place.  After  which  I 
turned  my  steps  towards  the  Chine 

Inn. 

Perhaps,  before  I  mentioned  the 
"Chine  Inn,  I  ought  to  have  said 
something  abont  the  Chine  itself, 
which  is  described  in  the  Guide- 
hook  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  island.  But  whatever 
hesLUt^  it  may  have  once  possessed, 
I  fonnd  in  it  nothing  but  that  order 
of  picturesqueness  which  distin- 
guishes the  Swiss  cottage  in  the 
Colosseran.  It  is  a  natiSal  ravine 
or  little  chasm  in  the  sandrock, 
through  which  a  rivulet  once  flowed, 
falling  from  its  natural  bed,  some 
thirty  feet  above,  in  the  form  of  a 
cascade— a  pretty  sight  enough,  no 
JLoubt,  when  the  water  was  clear, 
and  Nature  had  her  own  way  with 
the  crumbling  boulders,  shrubs,  and 
bramble  bushes  which  lined  the 
^lefile.  But  now,  forsooth,  when  a 
level,  clean-swept,  artificial  path, 
protected  by  a  wooden  rail,  leads 
you  to  tho  spot  where  once  there 
was  a  waterfall,  you  find — O  horrors ! 
— a  dribbling  something  which  re- 
minds more  than  one  of  your  senses 
of  a  drain. 

The  Chine  Lm,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  degenerated  one  iota  from 
its  ancient  dignity.  There  it  stands, 
the  very  model  of  a  country  inn, 
with  steep  thatched  roof,  and  mo- 


dest portal  and  cosy  little  windows, 
overshadowed  by  an  ancient  oak  with 
gnarled  trunk  and  picturesque  en- 
tanglement of  branches.  How  many 
artists  have  sat  down  to  sketch  it! 
How  many  sturdy  sons  of  Neptune 
have  sucked  their  pipes  and  quaffed 
their  beer  beneath  its  kindly  shade! 
There  seems  an  honest  sympathy 
between  the  rugged  tree  and  homely 
little  inn.  They  have  both  grown 
old  together  in  such  close  com- 
panionship that  one  feels  they  belong 
to  each  otner  and  never  can  be  sepa- 
rated, so  long  as  brick  and  mortar 
may  endure,  and  sap  ascend  that 
venerable  stem. 

Being  somewhat  below  the  middle 
height,  I  had  no  need  to  stoop  my 
head  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Chine  Inn,  though  many  of  its 
customers,  I  trow,  must  enter  with 
that  reverence.  The  public  room 
inside  —  bar,  parlour,  kitchen  all 
comprised  in  one — with  whitewashed 
walls  and  neatly  sanded  floor,  has 
an  air  of  rustic  comfort  about  it 
which  you  vainly  seek  in  gilded 
coffee-rooms.  The  heavy  beams 
which  cross  the  ceiling — the  ample 
fireplace  with  its  row  of  burnished 
pots  and  pans  above,  and  snug 
chimney-corner  at  the  side,  the 
patriarchal  clock  and  round  old- 
teshioned  table,  with  Windsor  chairs 
and  oaken  benches,  are  all  in  keep- 
ing with  the  place.  So  are  tho 
bronzed  and  brawny  tars  who  have 
dropped  in  to  smoke  their  pipes, 
and  sit  hob  and  nobbing  over  brown- 
clay  mugs  of  beer.  As  I  drew  my 
chair  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  with 
my  back  to  the  window,  I  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  very  remarkable 
picture  which  hung  upon  the  opix)- 
site  wall.  It  was  an  intensely  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  fireplace, 
and  included  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  copper  kettle  with  steam  issuing 
from  its  spout  Also  the  likenesses 
of  two  brass  candlesticks  at  either 
end  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  several 
intervening  vessels  of  a  culinary  de- 
scription ranged  in  perfectly  sym- 
metrical order  along  the  shel£  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
group  was  the  figure  of  an  old  man 
with  a  small  body  and  an  enormous 
head,  who  sat  crouching  in  the 
chimney-comer  on  a  low  seat,  smok- 
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ing  a  chuiGhwarden  pipe  by  the  side 
of  a  quart  pot  of  foaming  ale. 

I  yentored  to  inquire  who  this 
gentleniaji  might  be,  and  was  im- 
mediately xefemd  by  the  company 
to  Bill  Halyard,  who  knowed  him 
well  and  could  epin  a  power  of  yams 
about  him  when  he  had  a  mind  to. 

Here  Mr.  Halyajrd,  who  was  occu- 
pying the  identical  place  in  the 
chimney-comer  to  which  I  have  re- 
fened,  blufihed  a  sort  of  uncouth 
blush,  and  told  hia  companions  to 
'  get  out;'  but  after  some  farther 
fiolicitationB,  twitched  up  his  trou- 
sers, refilled  his  pipe,  took  a  long 
pull  at  the  stone  mug,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :— 

'  There's  been  a  good  many  folks 
here  as  haye  axed  me  about  that 
there  picture,  sir,  and  well  they 
may,  Kir  if  ever  there  was  a  cha- 
racter in  this  here  world  that  old 
cove  was  one.  As  long  as  eyer  I 
can  recklect  back,  he'd  come  eyery 
ariemoon  as  reglar  as  clockwork 
and  set  in  this  coiner— winter  and 
Bunmier,  sir— no  matter  what  the 
weather  might  be  there  he'd  set  with 
his  pipe  anid  his  pot  of  fourp'ny, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  blessed  old 
salamander— which  in  fack  was  what 
we  called  him,  though  his  real  name 
was  Jemmy  White.  Old  Jem  was 
.a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  he  neyer 
made  much  mon^  that  way,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  neither,  for  he'd 
got  a  sort  o'  income  of  his  own  and 
lived,  as  you  may  say,  like  a  gen'le- 
man.  But  the  curioaest  thing  about 
him  was  his  head,  which  would  ha' 
made  two  of  yours  or  mine,  sir.  I 
never  see  such  a  head  in  my  bom 
days;  'tiyould  have  been  a  fortune 
to  any  show,  if  he'd  been  that  way 
inclined.  Folks  used  to  say  as  how 
'twas  water  on  the  brain,  but  if  it 
wor,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
got  there,  for  'twas  precious  little 
water  he  took  aboard  in  his  life. 
Still  there  might  have  been  some- 
thin'  wrong  with  the  old  genleman, 
for  he  was  took  bad  with  fits  some- 
times until  we  cured  un.' 

'  And  how  did  yon  manage  that?' 
Tasked. 

'  Well,  sir,  'twas  along  o'  this  way. 
You  see  Jem  was"  particlar  partial 
to  this  comer.  It  belonged  to  him 
as  you  may  say.     He'd  set  here 


and  set  nowhere  else.  The  place 
was  kep  for  him,  and  there  WBsa't 
one  of  us  as  durst  set  in  it  while 
Jem  was  in  the  way ;  and  when  he 
did  get  into  it,  there  he'd  stick  I 
promise  you.  The  dooae  himself 
couldn't  make  un  budge.  You 
might  pile  up  the  fire  fit  to  roast 
a  ox,  and  you  might  let  off  squibs 
and  crackers  behmd  him— nothin' 
wouldn't  do  to  move  un.  He'd  set 
there,  and  he'd  'ave  kls  pipe  and 
then  he'd  have  his  fourp'ny— and 
then  pr'aps  he'd  'ave  a  fit,  just  to 
wind  up  with,  and  show  Ihat  he'd 
done  for  the  day.  WeU,  I'd  often 
heard  as  how  them  'plepsy  fits  was 
all  a  make  up,  and  no  one  needn't 
have  'em  unless  they're  minded;  60 
I  tell  ye  what,  I  says,  it's  my  belief 
that  that  old  Sakuooander  is  a  gam- 
moning us,  I  says,  with  them  fits, 
and  if  he  comes  that  game  again, 
I  says,  I'll  try  the  water  cure,  my 
lads.' 

Stere  a  long-suppressed  gu&w 
ughter  greeted  the  speaker  from 
his  audience,  the  nugoriiy  of  whom 
had  of  course  heard  the  story  abont 
fifty  times  before.) 

'  Well,  sir,  he  come  in  here  one 
artemoon  werry  cross  cos  as  how 
he'd  heard  that  some  odq  had  been 
a-setting  in  his  seat  that  morning, 
though  he  never  com'd  before  four 
hisself— but  he  was  a  reglar  old  dog 
in  the  manger  that  way— and  he 
had  his  pipe  and  weny  nigh  a  quart 
of  fourp'ny — and  then  he  filled  his 
pipe  again,  and  we  thought  as  he'd 
forgotten  his  fit  HowB'ever,  off  he 
went  at  last  kicking  out  lore  and 
aft  like  a  wicious  old  mule;  and  I 
says,  Now's  your  time,  my  lads; 
and  we  come  alongside,  and  I  says. 
Now  ea^  all,  my  Jods,  I  says,  and 
all  together,  and  us  took  un  up,  sir, 
and  us  carried  un  down  to  the  ^ora 
It  was  blowing  a  stififish  gale  and 
the  tide  ^was  coming  up,  and  us 
gave  un^  a  good  ducking — when 
all  at  wunst,  "Avast  there,"  he 
says,  "  give  over,  lads,  I'm  all  right 
now."  And  sure  enough,  so  he  was, 
and  wots  more,  he  kep  right  ever 
since,  and  never  'ad  none  of  them 
fits  again,  or  come  any  more  non- 
sense over  us.  So  us  sdbscribed  a 
shillin'  apiece  and  has  his  portray 
took  by  a  reglar  painter  and  glazier 
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from  Byde  as  comes  oyer  here  some- 
times. And  he  took  off  his  head 
exact  and  put  in  the  old  chimney- 
comer,  and  the  kittle,  and  the  candle- 
sticks, and  the  tinder-box,  and  the 
Sie,  and  smoke,  and  eveiytiiin'  quite 
naf  lal  as  you  see  it  now.  Bat  as 
for  old  Jim,  Lor  I  I  never  see  sudi 
a  portray.  Talk  about  like  him, 
why  you  may  say  it's  him  himself, 
although,'  added  Mr.  Halyard,  as 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe, '  although  he's  been  dead  and 
gone  these  five  year.' 

Here  ended  ibe  remarkable  his- 
tory of  Mr.  James  White,  ccmunonly 
called  the  Old  Salamander,  and  here, 
too,  must  terminate  this  ariaole.  I 
had  intended  to  describe  my  pil- 
grimage through  Luooombe  Gmne 
to  the  Landslip — that  wild  and 
rugged  labyrinth  of  fidlen  rock  and 
sturdy  bramble,  which  Mother  Earth 
in  pure  miscluef  made  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  since  has  done  her 
best  to  deck  with  picturesqueness —  ' 
I  would  have  wandered  on  to  Bon- 
church, 

*  Where  Iffftlura  has  btt  dnnus  oonabliicd* 
With  grore  and  atream  and  vftU^  Joined ; 
Where  glen,  and  rock,  and  moonUin  high, 
Aie  btaU  in  strangeat  harmonj.' 

I  mig^  have  lingered  by  the  grave 
of  good  John  Adams— that  modest 
tombstone  on  which  the  Shadow  of 
the  Cross  for  ever  &lls— and 
sketched  for  you  that  little  church 
—the  tiniest  I  think  that  ever  was — 
with  its  mbUe  walls  and  venerable 
led-tiled  xoof  peeping  oat  below  the 


elm-trees  in  '  God's  Acre/  with  the 
deep,  blue,  peacefol  sea  around  it 
I  could  have  climbed  (with  my  pen 
for  alpenstock)  St  Bomftoe's  Downs 
and  mapped  out  the  country  as  it  lies 
beneath,  from  the  white  Culvor  Gliffit 
to  the  craggy  Needles.  I  wanted 
to  show  you  how  the  waves  came 
roaring  in  at  Black  Gang  Chine- 
lashing  themselves  into  angry  foam 
upon  the  shingle— to  detail  all  the 
wild  magnificence  of  that  sad  sea- 
shore, and  give  a  fall  account  of 
that  Leviathan,  the  monster  whale, 
which  came  aground  in  1841,  and 
whose  skeleton  is  still  preserved  in 
all  its  ponderous  intc^ty.  The 
pretty  little  Sandrock  Inn  at  Niton, 
with  its  ivy-covered  waUs  and  mossy 
lawn,  commanding  sudi  a  view  of 
coast  and  woodland  that  it  is  sur- 
prising visitors  ever  ask  for  their 
bills  at  all— the  Boyal  Sandrock 
Hotel,  I  say,  should  also  have  been 
celebrated  on  these  pages  (and  a 
charming  little  dinner  we  had  there 
too,  witb.  tmexceptionable  sherry). 
All  these  and  endless  other  points 
for  comment  or  narration  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  I  might  go  on 
scribbling  until  I  had  filled  a  whole 
number  of  'London  Society,'  and 
instead  of  the  pleasing  variety  of 
litenuy  matter  which  you  now  find 
therein,  there  would  have  been  no- 
thing but  one  long,  dry,  prosy  paper 
by  your  humble  servant  But  this 
is  absurd  (as  Euclid  hath  it).  Where- 
fore I  conclude  at  once,  qiiod  erai — 
ever  so  long  ago—faci^ndwn. 
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LOTTY'S  EXPEEIENCE8:— 
Kolo  i^t  txitts  ta  SSUnvLU^  f^tv  l^ouiz  on  CfD0  fButOrretr 
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E  had  been  engaged  for  two 
years,  Charlie  and  I,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  for  one  was 
beginning  to  tire  of  it.  Not  of 
dharlie,  you  understand,  for  he  al- 
ways was  and  is  the  best  and  dearest 
fellow  in  the  world ;  but  a  state  of 
betrothal,  like  matrimony,  has  its 
drawbacks. 

At  first  oTerything  connected  with 
it  was  delightful :  I  did  not  care  if 
it  were  to  last  for  ever  just  as  it  was. 
You  know  the  customs  of  society  do 
not  allow  a  lady  to  show  her  pre- 
ference for  a  gentleman,  no  matter 
how  much  she  may  like  him,  until 
some  demonstration  has  been  made 
by  him;  and,  though  I  knew  my- 
self I  liked  Charlie  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  I  dared  not  allow  • 
anyone  else  to  know  it,  and  him 
last  of  all ;  so  it  was  a  great  pomfort 
to  hear  his  sentiments  from  his  own 
lips,  and  know  they  were  exactly 
similar  to  my  own. 

Then,  every  one  told  me  I  was 
such  a  lucky  girl;  and,  though  I 
knew  it,  yet,  like  Charlie's  confes- 
sion, it  was  pleasant  to  be  told  it 
again. 

Another  advantage  was,  that 
Charlie's  authority  over  me  being 
sanctioned  and  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  I  threw  off  all  allegiance 
to  other  powers,  and  did  at  home 
precisely  as  I  liked;  and  it  was 
great  fun.  Mamma  and  the  girls 
used  to  complain  to  Charlie;  but, 
■as  you  may  suppose,  that  did  them 
very  little  good. 

But,  pleasant  as  this  state  of 
things  was,  there  were  some  incon- 
veniences connected  with  it;  and, 
as  time  went  on,  these  seemed  only 
to  increase;  or,  as  the  novelty  wore 
off,  I  felt  them  more. 

First,  there  were  parties.  If 
Charlie  were  not  going,  he  objected 
to  my  being  at  one  without  him; 
and,  whether  he  went  or  not,  it  was 
equally  uncomfortable.  I  was  not 
to  dance  round  dances  unless  my 
partner  were  honoured  with 
Charlie*s  special  approval,  and,  six 
times  out  of  seven,  he  would  de- 


nounce him  as  'that  fellow/  and 
insist  on  my  sitting  down.  That 
made  one  look  so  foolish,  especially 
when  a  whisper  would  go  round 
the  room  that  we  were  an  engaged 
couple,  and  every  one  kept  fiur  off, 
supposing  they  were  doing  us  a 
kindness  in  not  interrupting  our 
tete-a-tSte. 

Then  if  I  carried  my  point,  and 
went  to  some  house  where  either 
Charlie  had  no  invitation,  or  was 
otherwise  prevented  from  being  pre- 
sent, the  worry  was  only  staved  off 
until  the  next  day.  One  question 
would  follow  another.  Where  had 
I  been?  Who  was  there?  Who 
had  I  talked  to?  Had  I  danced? 
— and,  pray,  with  whom?  And 
fencing  was  of  no  use.  Out  the 
truth  had  to  come,  sooner  or  later. 

I  tried  making  him  guess,  and 
when  he  made  a  hit,  telling  him  he 
was  so  clever.  I  tried  flooding  bim 
with  jocular  anecdotes  of  whj^had 
taken  place.  I  made  txm  of  my 
partners,  giving  satirical  descrip- 
tions of  their  dancing  and  conversa- 
tion. I  tried  pouting,  petting,  coax- 
ing— nay,  I  have  even  on  one  or 
two  occasions  gone  so  far  as  to  tell 
him  I  wished  he  bad  been  there, 
and  his  absence  had  spoiled  all  my 
pleasure — which  was  not  strictly 
true.  But  all  was  useless.  There 
was  no  diverting  Charlie  from  his 
purpose.  The  truth  he  would  have ; 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  he  never  said 
much  at  the  time ;  but  I  found  io 
my  cost  that,  when  another  similar 
occasion  arose,  Charlie's  memoiy 
had  been  retentive,  and  he  took 
measures  accordingly.  It  was  such 
a  nuisance ! 

But  that  was  only  an  oocasional 
annoyance;  others  came  which 
filled  up  the  intervals.  When  the 
military  bands  played  in  the  squares, 
and  all  our  acquaintances  prome- 
naded there,  it  was  as  much  as  my 
life  was  worth  to  go  before  Charlie 
came  from  his  office ;  and  though  I 
never  had  what  is  called  among 
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girls  'scarlek  fever'  very  violently, 
still  it  was  very  tantalizing  to  see 
my  sisters  with  tribes  of  officers, 
and  know  that,  only  for  Charlie's 
absord  nonsense,  I  too  might  have 
been  having  a  little  fan. 

There  is  Lilly  Burroughs— snch  a 
sensible  girl  as  she  is— has  been  en- 
gaged to  Johnny  Sellon  for  two 
years,  and  no  one  knows  a  woi^ 
about  it  He  is  out  with  his  ship 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  can- 
not be  home  for  two  years.  Maybe 
he  will  die  of  yellow  fever  before 
that— who  can  tell  ?— and  if  he  does, 
Lilly  will  make  no  fuss,  and  take 
some  one  else.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  a  sensible  person — which  I 
never  was.  As  Lilly  said  to  me  one 
day,  'Well,  Lotty,  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  such  a  fool.  The  idea,  at 
this  age  of  the  world,  of  fi&lling  in 
love,  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing!  It  is  absolutely  prepos- 
terous!* 

Another  dreadful  bore  was,  that 
Charlie  always  came  home  with  ns 
from  church  on  Sundays,  and  spent 
the  day  with  us.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  coming  was 
a  bore ;  but  that  the  Sundays  were 
so  often  wet  was  a  bore.  I  do  be- 
lieve the  rain  made  a  point  of  falling 
in  thesitcmoonstovez  us.  Imagine 
us  sitting  from  two  o'clock  till  half- 
past  five,  by  the  fire  in  the  back 
drawing-room — for 'my  sisters  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  leaving  us 
alone,  as  they  considered,  in  peace ; 
and  what  could  one  get  to  say  all 
that  time?  One  cannot  talk  for 
over ;  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  if  one  could ; 
and  besides,  I  saw  Charlie  nearly 
every  day.  More  than  once  we 
sUpped  out  softly,  for  fear  of  my 
mother  stopping  us  and  saying  we 
were  lunatics,  and  walked  under  an 
imibrella  in  one  of  the  squares. 
.  It  was  bad  enough  to  see  no  end 
to  this  state  of  things ;  but  it  was 
much  aggravated  by  the  well-meant, 
but  officious  queries  of  my  aunts 
and  cousins  to  the  fortieth  degree. 

*  Well,  Lotty,  any  news  of  your 
wedding  yet?*  when  they  knew  as 
well  as  I  did  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  marry  on  Charlie's  salary,  and, 
like  the  Micawbers,  we  were  waiting 
for  '  something  to  turn  up.' 
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Things  were  in  this  state  when, 
one  day,  Charlie  and  I  had  a  serious 
row.  (N.B.  Charlie  has  just  looked 
over  my  shoulder,  and  says  '  serious 
row '  is  bad  English,  which  I  do  not 
dispute ;  but  as  Charlie's  own  voca- 
bulary is  not  of  the  choicest,  I  think 
he  ought  to  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  correcting  mine.) 

This  *  serious  row '  was  all  about 
an  invitation  to  dinner  which 
Charlie's  mother  had  sent  me,  and 
which  I  thought  fit  to  decline.  He 
was  dreadfully  vexed,  and  showed 
it ;  and  I— I  pretended  not  to  care. 
I  am  very  fond  of  my  mother-in- 
law  now ;  but  at  that  time  we  did 
not  get  on  at  all  smoothly.  I  am 
not  going  to  wax  penitent,  and  say 
I  was  young  and  foolish  then,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  take  her  the 
right  way,  and  write  down  a  recant- 
ation of  all  my  former  opinions.  I 
said  then,  and  say  still,  she  was, 
during  the  time  of  my  engagement 
to  her  SOD,  one  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating old  women  I  ever  met  If  I 
wont  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  and 
wore  an  old  or  inferior  dress,  then 
she  was  snre  to  attack  Charlie  after- 
wards, and  say,  'She  was  sorry  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  my  while 
dressing  respectably  to  come  to  her 
house ;'  and  if  I  put  on  a  new  or 
good  dress,  it  was  sure  to  be, '  She 
feared  my  habits  and  my  future 
prospects  would  never  conform  to 
each  other ;  I  was  wasteful,  and  ex- 
travagant, and  knew  not  how  to 
make  a  difiercnce  in  my  dress  be- 
tween a  quiet  family  dinner  and  a 
grand  fete.  Many  a  man  had  been 
brought  to  ruin  by  his  wife,'  etc., 
and,  (1(1  capo,  drawing  a  touching  pic- 
ture of  her  poor  dear  Charlie  in  the 
Marshalsea  Prison— all  through  my 
wickedness ;  and  I  need  not  tell  my 
readers  that  all  this,  while  it  an- 
noyed Charlie,  did  me  no  good. 

I  see,  since,  it  is  onl^  a  way 
mothers  have  of  sitting  in  judgment 
on  iheir  sons*  fiancees  ;  however  they 
may  be  pleased  iu  a  son-in-law,  they 
never  yet  found  a  daughter-in- 
law  good  enough  for  their  dar- 
lings. 

In  consequence  of  her  persistent 
pursual  of  this  course,  I  nad  made 
a  mental  resolution,  which  I  was 
determined  to  put  in  practice ;  and 
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that  was,  to  take  as  little  of  the 
society  of  Charlie's  mother  as  pos- 
sihle  now,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
married  and  in  a  fixed  position,  to 
break  ont  into  rebellion,  and  set  all 
her  most  cheriahed  opinions  at  de- 
fiance. 

I  am  veiy  fond  of  her  now ;  but 
it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  bear 
with  her  ways  then. 

This  dinner-invitation  was  my 
first  opportunity  of  declim'ng  her 
society,  my  first  practical  protest; 
and  Charlie  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter 
at  me.  He  remonstrated,  and  I 
sulked ;  he  questioned,  and  I  re- 
fused to  answer;  and  we  parted  on 
bad  terms. 

After  this,  for  three  whole  days 
he  did  not  come  to  see  me — not  un- 
til the  unlucky  dinner-party  was 
oyer,  and  until  I  was  getting 
frightened  at  his  long  absence,  for  I 
loved  him  heartily,  but  not  his 
mother.  On  the  fourth  day  I  stayed 
at  home  in  hopes  he  would  come; 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.  Charlie 
was  employed  in  a  government 
office;  and,  as  soon  as  was  possible 
after  the  hour  for  closing  it,  I  beard 
his  footstep  on  the  stairs. 

He  came  in  just  as  usual,  as  if 
nothing  was  wrong  between  us,  and 
took  the  seat  beside  me  on  the  sofa, 
as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times 
before.  We  talked  about  one  or 
two  indifferent  things  first;  and,  as 
a  kind  of  olive-branch,  I  asked 
for  his  mother.  He  answered  rather 
shortly,  and  then,  drawing  me  closer 
to  him,  said— 

'My  dear  little  woman,  I  have 
brought  you  a  present ;  but  before 
I  give  it  to  you  I  want  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you.' 

My  courage  sank  below  zero  at 
this.  'Now  for  it,'  I  thought,  '1 
am  in  for  a  scolding.' 

But  it  was  not  precisely  that. 

*  I  am  afraid,  dear  Lotty,'  he  said, 
gently,  'you  think  me  very  ex- 
acting, and  very  tiresome ;  and  so  I 
suppose  I  am,  for  I  find  myself  get- 
ting worse  every  day.  I  have  been 
thinking  how  we  could  make  a 
change ;  it  is  the  only  remedy  I  can 
see.  This  foiling  out  is  bad  for  both 
of  us ;  and  though  we  may  make  it 
up  afterwards,  I  feax  we  both  hold 
to  our  own  opinions.' 


'  No,  no,'  I  said ;  '  I  was  wrong, 
Charlie.' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  seab'ng  my  con- 
fession, 'perhaps  you  were  this 
time;  but  it  might  happen  again; 
who  knows?* 

I  thought  it  most  highly  probable 
that  it  would,  but  I  did  not  say  so ; 
and  he  went  on — 

'  As  I  was  coming  along  to-day, 
I  saw  in  Herbert's  window  a  book, 
'*How  I  managed  my  house  on 
200/.  a  year,"  and  I  said  to  myRelf, 
"That's  half  the  question;  I  shall 
take  the  book  to  Lotty,  and,  if  she 
thinks  she  can  do  it,  why,  in  heaven's 
name,  let  us  fix  a  day  as  soon  as 
possible."  So  I  bought  the  book, 
and  here  it  is ;  they  tell  me  it  is  a 
very  interesting  story.' 

And  as  he  spoke  he  untied  the 
parcel,  and  laid  on  my  lap  Mrs. 
Warren's  well-known  book  with  the 
yellow  cover. 

I  am  not  a  woman  to  go  info 
ecstasies  about  things,  being  more 
one  of  those  who  come  under  the 
denomination  of '  cold-blooded  ;*  but 
I  'must  say  this  idea  of  Oharlie*s 
delighted  me  greatly.  The  rest  of 
our  conversation  I  need  not  repeat; 
it  was  more  interesting  to  us  than 
it  would  be  to  the  reader;  but  the 
end  of  it  was,  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  went  with  Charlie  to  make  a 
visit  to  his  mother;  and  bo  peace 
was  established  between  us  all. 

That  evening  I  sat  down  to  lead 
my  book,  very  diligently,  fori  was 
determined  to  make  myself  up 
thoroughly  in  the  matt^  before 
Charlie  came  the  next  day.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  mention 
to  the  reader  that  we  bad  almost 
made  up  our  minds  to  marry  on 
Charlie's  salaiy  of  200I.  a  year, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  contents 
of  the  book;  but  I  had  an  idea  wc 
were  setting  about  it  more  prudently 
by  being  guided  by  experienced 
Mrs.  Warren,  whose  books  of  knit- 
ting patterns  al<»ie  must  iiftpixe  re- 
spect for  the  talented  author  in 
every  well-regulated  female  mind. 

I  read  on  very  jntientiy  until 
I  came  to  page  20,  vrhete  the  he- 
roine finds  herself  in  an  empty 
house,  in  which  it  seems  ndmer 
she  nor  the  husband  rememhered 
there  was  no  fdmitnre.     What  a 
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tbolish  creature  she  must  have  been ! 
I  said^  at  least  we  shall  have  more 
sense  than  thai  I  wonder  if  she 
expected  to  find  the  tea-things  set 
out  in  the  drawing-room,  the  best 
china,  sihrer  teapot,  and  muffins, 
hot,  waiting  to  be  eaten?  Just 
then  papa  called  me  to  be  his  partner 
at  whist,  and  I  had  no  time  to  read 
any  further  that  night,  and  so  when 
Charlie  came  next  day  I  had  made 
very  little  progress.  Nerertheless 
I  said  to  him, — 

'They  were  a  silly  pair,  Charlie, 
and  Tery  extravagant,  and  I  think 
we  mi^t  manage  a  great  deal 
better.'  And  Charlie,  with  the  ut- 
most &ith  in  my  abilities,  never 
looked  into  the  book  at  all. 

'  In  fiict,'  I  said,  '  instead  of  it 
not  being  enough  for  us,  I  think  we 
might  even  save  a  little.  For  some 
time  at  least,  as  long  as  my  trous- 
seau lasts,  I  shall  need  no  money 
for  dress ;  that  is  1 5/.  clearly  saved ; 
then  if  jMipa  is  still  to  give  me  my 
allowance,  30/.  a  year,  that  makes 
4sl',  which  we  can  put  in  the  bank ; 
and  so  in  five  years  we  shall  have 
saved  a  00^.,  and  have  besides  25?. 
over  to  take  a  trip  to  London,  or 
to  Killamcy,  or  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway.' 

Charlie  pondered  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  were  multiplying  25  by  5, 
and  then  said — 
'  So  you  think  you  can  do  it?' 
'  live  on  aoo?.  a  yearl  of  course 
we  can:  even  in  the  few  pages  I 
have  read  it  makes  it  as  plom  as 
ABC 

'You  see,  my  darling,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  beef  or 
mutton,  what  it  costs,  or  how  much 
we  should  want  to  eat  of  it,  and  my 
mother,  who  does  know,  says  we 
are  two  young  fools,  that  we  cannot 
live  upon  it  with  our  notions.* 

'  And  with  my  management !'  I 
said,  rather  hurt  '  I  feel  obliged  to 
your  mother  for  her  good  opinion.' 
'  She  means  it  well,'  said  Charlie ; 
'  but  I  grant  you  she  has  a  very  un- 
pleasant way  of  saying  it.' 

'  Just  like  her/  I  said  to  myself; 
but  to  Charlie  I  made  no  further 
observation  on  that  especially 
tender  point 

'  Bemember,  Lotty,  I  am  depend- 
ing on  you,'    Charlie  said,  as  he 


kissedmeat  parting.  ' Little  house- 
keeper, I  shall  put  the  funds  into 
your  hands  from  the  start  I  shall 
have  a  quarter's  salary  in  hand  the 
week  we  come  home,  and  you  sfaall 
manage  it  for  us.' 

Dear  fellow  1  how  I  wished  his 
mother  was  more  like  him!  Then 
I  sat  down  and  read  the  rest  of 
Mrs.  Warren's  book  at  railway 
speed,  getting  up  from  it  with  a 
very  confused  notion  of  housekeep- 
ing—gravies, puddings,  kitchen- 
stuff,  and  bread-pans,  and  Berthas, 
all  jumbled  up  in  my  head;  but 
still  I  had  read  nothing  to  lessen 
my  confidence  in  my  own  powers 
of  management 

'  Do  you  like  puddings,  Charlie?' 
I  asked  him  the  next  time  he  came 
to  see  me. 

'Puddings!  eh,  Lotty!  if  they 
ore  good  ones,  but  not  o&erwise.' 

'  But  you  can  dine  without  them  ?' 
I  asked,  rather  disappointed  that 
Charlie  had  not  said  he  detested 
puddings  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart 
'  Of  course,  and  often  do.  Why  ?* 
'  Because  in  the  yellow  hock  they 
were  always  having  puddings,  and 
mamma  says  they  are  an  expensive 
part  of  housekeeping,  and  we  n\ust 
learn  to  dine  without  them,  unless 
we  have  friends  with  us.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,  darling,' 
Charlie  said ;  '  when  we  must  have 
pudding  we  shall  come  over  and 
dine  here,  for  your  mother's  are 
always  excellent;  I  must  say  that 
for  them.' 

'  It  is  the  difference  between 
English  and  Msh  habits,'  I  said. 
'  The  Englishman  will  go  distracted 
if  he  has  not  his  greasy  dumpling 
ready  to  swallow  at  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. Thank  goodness,  we  are 
Lish,  and  can  dine  off  a  good  joint 
at  a  civilized  hour  of  the  afternoon 
or  evening.' 

My  readers  will  have  gathered 
from  this  last  sneer  of  mine  that 
we  were  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  I  have  only  to  add  that  we  re- 
resided  in  the  metropolis. 

'  Another  thing,  Charlie,'  I  said : 
'  servants'  wages  are  much  less  in 
Ireland  than  in  England;  mamma 
says  she  thinks  8/.  a  year  quite 
enough  for  us  to  give,  so  that  is 
2  F  a 
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2?.  a  year  saved,  besides  what  I 
counted  up  to  you  before.* 

'  I  declare  you  are  first-rate,  Lott y/ 
Charlie  said,  regarding  me  with  the 
most  genuine  admiration, — '  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  so  long-headed.* 

I  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  taking  credit  for  the  good  quali- 
ties and  abilities  with  which  dear 
Charlie  chose  to  endow  me  in  his 
affectionate  belief  in  me— I  sincerely 
considered  them  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

I  spare  my  reader  the  account  of 
how  we  sought  for  a  house,  our 
dilficulties  and  our  disappointments, 
also  the  description  of  the  ono 
which  we  finally  took  in  one  of  the 
pleasant  suburbs  of  Dublin,  only 
mentioning  that,  whereas  we  had 
stai  ted  by  determining  to  keep  close 
to  Mrs.  Warren's  directions  and 
have  a  house  which,  with  taxes, 
should  only  cost  us  25/.  a  year,  we 
found  one  to  suit  us  could  not  be 
bad  for  that  sum,  and  wo  were  ob- 
liged to  give  3  5?.,  being  ten  pounds 
more  than  prudent  Mrs.  AVarreu 
would  have  approved  of. 

I  confess  this  beginning  put  me 
out  a  littla  The  47Z.  a  year  which 
we  were  to  have  put  by  had  at  one 
stroke  l)ecome  37/. :  no  joke  to  me  it 
appeared.  However,  on  returning 
to  the  book,  I  found  one  item  I  had 
overlooked.  Clothes  for  babe,  5/. 
That  is  one  thing,  1  said,  wo  shall 
j-ave.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  to 
Charlie  about  it;  but  at  any  rate 
we  shall  save  42Z.  Not  bad.  Still 
the  houpo  was  very  much  to  my 
mind.  Not  large,  but  neat,  and  I 
reconciled  myself  to  the  small 
dining-room  by  saying  that  just  at 
first  we  should  not  wish  to  give 
large  parties. 

My  father  furnished  the  house, 
ray  mother-in-law — and  to  do  her 
justice,  with  no  niggard  hand— con- 
tributing plate  and  linen:  so,  as 
Charlie  said,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  keep  the  house  up ;  it  was  all 
ready  for  us. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning 
when  we  were  married  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  We  had  a  beauteous  ta- 
bleaux of  bridesmaids  in  gossamer 
dresses,  carriages,  favours,  speech- 
making,  bride's-cake  and  health- 
drinking,  and  drove  off  in  a  state 


of  happiness  which  defies  descrip- 
tion. 

For  an  account  of  our  travels* 
see  Murray's  Handbooks.  We  did 
London  and  Paris,  feeling  that 
if  we  neglected  anything  that  other 
tourists  had  seen  we  must  never 
again  show  ourselves  among  our 
friends  at  home;  but  after  all 
we  were  just  as  happy  in  coming 
home  to  our  new  house  and  our 
experimental  housekeeping  as  we 
had  been  in  travelling  and  having 
table  d'hote  dinners  at  fifteen  francs 
a  head.  It  was  a  pleasant  house 
to  which  we  came  home,  reaching  it, 
per  Holyhead  boat  and  Kingstown 
Kailway,  about  seven  o'clock  one 
evening.  My  mother  and  sisters 
were  there  to  welcome  us;  also 
Charlie's  mother,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  quite  as  kind  and  affec- 
tionate as  my  own,  and  made  a.* 
much  fuss  over  me  and  my  looks  as 
over  her  dear  boy;  for,  after  thet 
manner  of  mothers,  she  regarded 
her  Charlie  as  A  i  of  all  human 
beings. 

Dinner  was  ready  when  we  ar- 
rived, to  which  we  did  full  justice ; 
and  having  concluded  this,  we  went 
to  inspect  the  house.  A  ground- 
plan  with  lettered  description,  ex- 
planatory, would  scarcely  interest 
the  reader,  especially  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  apartments  wa^ 
essentially  commonplace.  Much 
more  impK)rtant  to  the  interest  of 
my  story  is  the  detail  of  the  various 
housekeeping  commodities  witli 
which  my  kind  relatives  had  stocked 
the  pantries.  There  were  gro- 
ceries of  every  kind;  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  spices,  with  rice,  sago,  starch, 
and  many  innumerable  trifles,  even 
to  a  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce. 
Chandlery,  a  small  barrel  of  ale,  a 
modest  supply  of  wine,  some  brea^i 
and  butter,  and  a  joint  of  meat, 
besides  the  very  abundant  dinner  of 
which  we  had  just  partaken;  I 
ought  also  to  mention,  there  were 
coals  in  our  cellar.  What  moro 
could  two  people  desire?  If  they 
would  only  last!  I  fell  asleep  that 
night  as  happy,'  nay,  much  happier 
than  any  queen  I  had  ever  heard  or 
read  of. 

Daring  our  travels  we  had  not 
qtute  expended  the  sum  of  money 
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which  Charlie  had  set  aside  for  onr 
wedding  trip;  and  on  oar  retom 
he  oontinaed  to  supply  me  with 
portions  of  it,  saying— 

'The  longer  we  are  from  be- 
ginning to  nse  my  salary  the  better, 
Lotty;  we  shall  then  always  be  in 
advance,  and  not  require  the  money 
■exactly  the  day  on  wnich  it  is  due,' 
and  of  coarse  I  agreed. 

For  the  first  month  we  rarely 
dined  at  home,  we  had  so  many 
friends  and  relatives,  who  f§ted  and 
feasted  ns  as  saocesdvely  as  we 
could  arrange  to  go  to  them,  for  we 
Hibernians  are  the  soul  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  I  had  merely  to  provide 
dinner  for  our  servant,  who  an- 
swered, as  all  servant- women  do, 
to  the  euphonious  name  of  '  Mary.' 

But  this  state  of  things  was  not 
to  last,  nor  was  it  at  all  desirable 
that  it  should.  More  than  three 
weeks  had  passed  since  our  return 
home,  and  on  my  telling  Charlie 
one  morning  before  he  went  to  his 
office  that  my  housekeeping  funds 
were  exhausted,  he  said— 

'  And  so  is  my  reserve  fund,  my 
dear.  Now,  Lotty,  we  begin  life  in 
earnest  This  is  l^e  first  of  May, 
■and  you  must  manage  for  the  best, 
darling.'  I  replied,  loftily,  that  I 
"had  expected  for  some  days  that  we 
must  soon  come  on  our  quarter's 
^alaiy,  and  that  I  for  my  part  was 
leady  to  begin  at  once.  I  also 
showed  him  a  large  account-book, 
auite  large  enough  to  enter  the 
daily  expenses  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenanfs  nousehold  in,  and  showed 
him  the  principle  on  which  I  meant 
to  keep  it  It  rather  damped  my 
spirits  that  Charlie  was  not  star- 
tled and  enchanted  with  my  su- 
perior knowledge  of  book-keeping, 
for  he  looked  at  my  book  and 
said — 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  suppose  you  will  ma- 
nage best  on  your  own  system,'  and 
went  up  stairs  to  get  me  the  money. 
I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that, 
l)dng  accustomed  to  a  government 
•office  where  large  sums  of  money 
were  always  changing  hands, 
Charlie  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
«uch  trifling  details  as — lettuce  id., 
•cabbage  id.,  or  firewood  2d.  '  Men's 
minds,'  I  said  to  myself,  'are 
•curioualj  constructed.    I  will  ven- 


ture to  say  no  man  would  ever 
have  written  such  a  clever  book  as 
that  Mrs.  Warren  has  done,  or 
thought  of  making  6e^.  a  week  by 
selling  crusts  of  bread.' 

Charlie  returned  with  a  bundle 
of  notes  and  a  handful  of  silver, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  break- 
fiast-table. 

'  Now,  Lotty,  ^t  some  envelopes.' 

I  am  afraid  it  was  not  very  eco- 
nomical to  bring  my  best  cream- 
laid  envelopes,  crested,  bug  and 
narrow  for  invitation  notes,  but  I 
had  no  others  in  the  house,  and 
though  the  fine  blue  and  silver  mo- 
nogram at  the  fastening  had  nearly 
doubled  the  price  of  my  paper,  I 
helped  Charlie  to  destroy  nearly  a 
packet  of  them  that  morning,  put- 
ting money  into  them  and  scribbling 
on  the  outside. 

'  First,'  said  Charlie,  'there's  the 
rent,  8/.  1 5s.  Write  "  Rent "  on  that, 
and  £Gisten  it  up.  Then  Mary's 
wages  2Z.,  and  my  allowance  5^.  (I 
shall  keep  that  myself),  and  how  are 
you  to  manage  your  twenty-seven 
shillings?  You  have  thirteen  weeks 
to  provide  for.' 

*  Get  thirteen  envelopes,'  I  said, 
not  feeling  that  my  superior  book-, 
keeping  directed  me  how  to  arrange 
this  problem ;  and  Charlie  literally 
obeyed  me.  Into  each  envelope  he 
put  il.ios.  io(f.,being  the  allowance 
for  food  and  washing  for  one  week 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  you  cannot  do 
without  pocket-money,  Lotty,  you 
must  often  require  cab  hire,  and  that 
box  of  gloves  won't  last  for  ever ; 
and  do  have  something  done  to  the 
bonnet  you  wore  yesterday,  your 
strings  are  very  bad.  How  much 
do  you  want  ?' 

I  took  2L,  protesting  against  re- 
quiring any  more  money  before  the 
autumn,  and  then  having  concluded 
this  novel  method  of  book-keeping, 
I  locked  all  the  envelopes  into  a  fine 
papier  mach^-covered  desk,  which 
bad  been  one  of  my  wedding  pre- 
sents, and  Charlie  bade  me  good-bye 
until  dinner-time. 

Before  sitting  down  to-day  to  con- 
tinue my  narrative  begun  a  few  days 
before,  I  turn  to  the  first  pages  of 
my  formidable  ledger  and  look  at 
the  entry  of  that  day's  marketing. 
With  what  care  and  neatness,  in  a 
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^oe  Italian  hand,  the  entries  are 
made !  Modest  sums,  too,  as  befit- 
ting the  wife  of  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  200^.  a  year,  and  yet— how 
fearfully  fast  the  money  seemed  to 
melt  away.    These  are  the  items  :— 

8,    d. 

Beef 36 

Tea 38 

(This  was  before  the  duty  was  re- 
duced.) 

Coffee 19 

Beer 36 

Biscuits     ....    I     6 

Sugar 3    9i 

Vegetables     ...10 

Butter 14 

Bread 10 

CSheese no 

Blacking  ....06 
Candles     ....    4    7 


Total  ...£17    li 


From  this  bill  my  readers  will 
gather  that  we  had  drunk  the  tea 
and  coffee,  used  the  sugar,  and 
burnt  the  candles  which  we  had 
found  in  the  house  when  we  arrived 
at  home,  and  were  now,  as  Charlie 
said,  beginning  the  world  in  earnest 
I  came  home,  removed  my  bonnet, 
and  sat  down  to  transfer  the  account 
from  my  pocket-book  to  the  daily 
ledger ;  then  I  totted  it  up. 

Twenty-seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  hsdfponny  gone  already  I  and 
this  only  Monday  morning.  Six 
more  dinners  to  be  bought,  and  the 
milkman  and  the  washerwoman  yet 
unpaid  I  and  we  should  require 
more  bread  and  butter  before  the 
week  was  out,  and  there  was  Mary 
our  servant,  who  declined  to  eat  the 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  purchased 
for  her,  and  required  38.  6d,  to  '  find 
herself,'  as  the  local  phrase  is. 

•  One  comfort,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  we  shall  not  consume  all  the  tea 
and  coffee  and  candles  this  week,  so 
I  shall  borrow  some  money  from 
myself  if  run  short,  and  pay  it  out 
of  next  week's  money;  it  will  all 
oome  square  at  last.' 

It  would  weary  my  indulgent 
reader,  if  I  have  be^  fortunate 
enough  to  find  such  an  individual, 
were  I  to  go  into  the  details  of  how 
I  managed  for  the  rest  of  that  week. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  had  already 
encroached  by  7s.  on  the  money  my 
husband  had  given  me  for  n&y  own 
use.  But  I  knew  I  could  easUy  re- 
pay myself,  so  it  caused  me  no  un- 


The  next  week  was  one  which 
Dublin  will  long  remember  wi& 
pride  and  pleasure  as  the  one  in 
which  our  fnost  gracious  Prince 
came  over  to  represent  his  royal 
mother  and  open  our  International 
Exhibition.  Dublin  went  mad  be- 
fore he  came  making  preparations, 
went  mad  when  he  did  come  enjoy- 
ing the  result  of  the  preparations, 
and  went  mad  afler  he  went  away 
because,  as  the  song  says,  '  they'd 
nothing  else  to  do.'  For  days  be- 
fore the  Prince  came  nothing  else 
was  talked  of  :~how  he  would  come, 
and  when,  what  was  to  be  done  and 
what  was  to  be  said — in  a  word,  how 
the  most  was  to  be  made  of  so  great 
an  occasion.  The  old  saying,  that 
'  there  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn,' 
was  verified  in  this  ca^e.  I  found 
my  shoe  pinch  for  the  first  time :  I 
was  not  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition ;  I  was  not  one  of  the  happy 
multitude  who  listened  to  the '  Coro- 
nation Anthem,'  heard  Mendelssohn's 
glorious  '  Hymn  of  Praise,'  or  stood 
up  at  the  fiirst  notes  and  waited  for 
the  grand  burst  of  the  '  Halleltgah 
Chorus.' 

Charlie  said  we  could  not  afford 
to  take  season  tickets,  for  they  cost 
two  guineas  each,  and  only  season 
ticket-holders  were  admitted  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  had  to  deny  myself  any  pleasure 
on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  I  did 
feel  very  poor  indeed.  Then,  what 
made  it  worse  to  me,  my  mother  and 
sisters  went,  and  the  bonnets  the 
latter  had  were  enough  in  them- 
selves to  tantalize  a  poor  woman 
whose  husband  had  only  2  oof.  a 
year.  Charlie  felt  it  a  little,  too, 
but  more  on  my  account  than  his 
own. 

'  Never  mind,  my  darling,'  he 
said,  '  I  have  a  holiday,  and  we  can 
make  a  day  of  it,  and  be  as  meny  as 
we  like:  that  costs  nothing.' 

And  I  began  to  get  over  my  dis- 
appointment, especially  as  we  had 
invitations  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  hall, 
and  I  had  found  at  last  a  fittiog 
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occasion  to  wear  again  my  wedding- 
dress,  which  had  not  seen  the  light 
since  the  memorable  morning  when 
Charlie  and  I  had  started  for  Pans. 
We  had  seats  in  a  window  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green  in  a  friend's  house, 
and,  after  an  hoar's  waiting,  saw  the 
royal  cortege  dash  past  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  confess  to  my  friends 
that  I  had  not  in  reality  seen  the 
Prince;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
ignorance  of  state  ceremonial  was  so 
gieat  that  when  after  several  car- 
riages had  passed,  and  the  real  one 
with  the  Prince  in  it  came,  I  knew 
it  not,  and  only  some  faint  shouting 
from  some  more  enlightened  indivi- 
duals in  the  street,  and  Charlie's  ex- 
clamation, made  me  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  our  future  sovereign  had 
dashed  by.  To  this  day  I  always 
maintain,  and  will  maintain,  that  I 
saw  the  Prince— had,  in  fact,  a  ca- 
pital view.  One  looks  so  stupid  to 
oe  obliged  to  say  he  passed  and 
you  did  not  see  him;  better  say, 
'Yes,  I  saw  him  capitally— knew 
him  by  the  photograpns.'  But  the 
evening  I  expected  would  repay  mo 
for  any  deprivation  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  wo  came  back  from 
seeing  the  Prince  return  from  the 
Exhibition,  I  shook  out  my  white 
satin  dress  and  laid  it  on  the  bed  in 
the  spare  room,  putting  my  most 
brilliant  jewellery  beside  it,  and  with 
wreath  and  gloves  added  imagined 
myself  attired  for  the  ball.  I  do  so 
bve  satin,  I  could  have  stood  for 
ever  admiring  the  glossy  folds  of  my 
wedding  dr^,  and  getting  up  a 
little  sentiment  about  the  day  it  had 
been  worn  before,  and  the  tears 
which  had  dropped  over  it— and 
happily  done  it  no  harm.  Charlie's 
voice  calling  me  to  dinner  inter- 
rupted my  meditations,  and  I  went 
down  stairs,  my  mind  having  come, 
by  a  rapid  transition,  from  satin  and 
pearls  to  beefsteak  and  potatoes. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  world.  In 
my  case  there  was  only  a  flight  of 
stairs  between  queenlike  rob^  and 
a  subject's  dinner.  The  beefsteak 
was  badly  cooked,  smoked  and 
burned,  but  Mary  said  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Prince  and  the  fire ;  but 
whether  he  had  with  his  royal 
hands  extinguished  the  fire,  and 
afterwards   spoiled  our   dinner,  I 


oould  not  well  make  out  I  talked 
fast  to  keep  Charlie's  attention  en- 
gaged, and  we  got  through  dinner 
very  tolerably. 

At  last  my  toilet  was  completed. 
Charlie  said  'I  would  do,'  which 
was  very  tame,  and  did  not  sound 
like  the  compliments  he  used  to  pay 
me  when  I  only  wore  cheap  tarletane 
before  we  were  married.  Whatever 
he  lacked  in.  enthusiasm,  however, 
was  compensated  for  by  the  ecsta- 
sies of  Mary  the  servant,  who,  good- 
natured  soul,  after  assisting  me  in 
every  way  in  her  power,  stood  and 
surveyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  ex- 
claiming like  Mrs.  Pitt  Crawley's 
servant,  in  'Vanity  Fair,'  *Jjot, 
m'am,  'tis  bittiful  1'  The  cab  was 
at  the  door,  and  Charlie  waiting  in 
the  hall,  when  I  hurried  down,  my 
last  words  to  Mary  being  'Now, 
Mary,  take  care  of  the  house,'  and 
the  faithful  creature  answered, 
'Never  fear,  m'am.*  In  what  this 
'  care  of  the  house '  consisted  I 
never  quite  knew ;  not  to  set  it  on 
fire,  I  suppose,  or  walk  out  leaving 
all  the  doors  and  windows  open ;  but 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
my  mother  always  say  it  when  we 
were  going  out,  and  thought  it  had 
a  careful  and  matronly  sound,  so  I 
said  it  to  Mary  before  we  left 

We  were  both  in  high  spirits,  and 
as  we  got  inte  the  city,  and  saw  the 
crowd  of  carriages  waiting  te  get 
into  line,  we  anticipated  a  brilliuit 
evening.  It  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  when  we  found  ourselves 
opposite  the  gates  of  Trinity  College 
waiting  our  turn,  and  though  Charlie 
stimulated  our  cabby  by  repeated 
promises  of  sixpences,  shillings,  and 
even  halfcrowns,  to  break  t&ough 
and  take  up  a  better  position  for  us 
nearer  the  Mansion  House,  the  po- 
lice were  inexorable,  and  there  we 
sat  almost  stationary,  we  moved  so 
seldom,  watohing  the  illmninations. 
At  first  they  were  brilliant,  then 
fading,  then  only  here  and  there 
a  solitary  jet  twinkling,  till  the  grey 
dawn  was  coming  up  in  the  eastern 
sky,  and  the  dreariness  was  tenfold 
increased  by  the  close  rain  falling 
sluggishly  on  the  deserted  streets. 
At  four  o'clock  we  were  at  the  Man- 
sion House  door.  The  Prince  had 
long  left,  and  even  then  the  carriages 
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were  bearing  away  tbe  company. 
"We  were  both  tired  and  exceedingly 
cross.  Charlie  said  it  was  my  fault, 
haying  taken  so  long  to  dress,  we 
were  too  late  to  take  up  an  early 
position,  and  I  saying  it  was  his 
fault,  not  to  have  known  there 
would  be  all  this  crushing  and 
crowding,  and  prepared  me  for 
it  On  one  point  we  agreed,  yiz.,  to 
turn  our  horse^s  hood  and  go  home 
— and  home  we  went.  We  had  a 
latch-key  and  let  ourselves  in,  and 
I  went  into  the  dining-room,  where 
we  had  desired  IVIary  to  lay  supper, 
and  waited  till  Charlie  would  settle 
with  the  cabman.  I  suppose  the 
man  had  a  right  to  the  money,  for 
he  made  it  plain,  by  adding  all  my 
husband's  promised  tips  together, 
that  we  owed  him  nineteen  shillings. 
He  had  to  get  it;  and  for  people 
with  200/.  a  year  to  live  on,  this  was 
a  great  deal  to  pay  for  sitting  in 
Nassau  Street  all  night  in  a  cab. 

Only  that  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  awake  Mary,  I  would  have 
called  her  up  to  assist  me  in  un- 
dressing; but  Mrs.  Warren  had 
warned  me  not  to  expect  such  at- 
tentions from  a  maid  of  all- work, 
who  had  to  be  about  and  on  foot  all 
day ;  so,  with  Charlie's  assistance,  I 
took  off  my  finery,  hating  my  satin 
dress  as  much  as  I  had  admired 
it  in  the  morning.  I  was  just 
going  to  get  into  bed,  when  I 
made  the  alarming  discovery  that 
the  blankets  were  not  on  the 
bed,  and  on  further  investigation 
that  there  were  none  in  our  spare 
room,  and  on  searching  further,  that 
neither  Mary  nor  her  blankets  were 
in  hers.  This  led  to  further  scrutiny, 
and  we  found  tbe  faithful  Mary  had 
decamped,  carrying  with  her  an 
almost  incredible  numlx^r  of  loose 
articles.  Besides  tbe  blankets,  she 
had  ti^en  knives,  forks,  spoons,  a 
teapot,  boots  both  of  mine  and 
Charlie's,  two  or  three  dresses— I 
having  in  my  haste  omitted  to  lock 
my  wardrobe— some  tablecloths— in 
fact,  such  a  variety  of  articles  that 
we  were  several  weeks  before  half 
our  losses  came  to  our  knowledge. 
There  was  no  use  in  going  to  bed 
now,  we  were  too  angry  to  sleep, 
and  Charlie,  equipping  himself, 
went  out  to  tell  Policeman  X  of  our 


losses.  'Bobby,'  as  Charlie,  from 
habit,  persisted  in  addressing  him, 
came  back  with  him  to  the  house, 
going  through  the  usual  ceremony 
policemen  go  through  of  examining 
the  locks  of  the  doors  and  tbe  bolte 
of  the  windows,  just  as  if  that  would 
bring  back  our  stolen  property,  and 
finally  promised  to  '  make  a  report,' 
which  report  did  us  not  the  slight- 
est good.  To  my  dying  day  I  e^I 
always  believe  the  policeman  was  an 
admirer  of  Mary's,  and  knew  all 
about  her,  and  had  often  helped  her 
to  dispose  of  our  cold  beef,  for 
Mary's  appetite  had  always  seemed 
to  me  unnaturally  large  for  a 
woman's. 

When  the  old  woman  whose 
business  it  was  to  clean  our  hall- 
door  steps  rang  the  area  bell,  I  went 
down  and  brought  her  in  to  h'ght 
the  kitchen  fire  for  me,  and  found  a 
great  comfort  in  telling  her  of  my 
troubles.  Charlie  had  gone  to  the 
police-station  with  the '  Bobby,'  and 
while  I  waited  for  his  return  I  took 
Mrs.  Warren's  book  down,  to  see  if 
she  had  made  any  provision  for  such 
a  case  as  ours ;  but  search  as  I  would 
nothing  met  my  eyes  but  the  eternal 
round  of  bones  and  crusts,  bread- 
pans  and  puddings.  I  came  on  the 
passage  where  she  recommends  you 
to  put  your  cheap  sherry  in  a  cut- 
glass  decanter,  which  reminded  me 
we  were  to  have  our  tea  for  break- 
fast out  of  the  silver  teapot,  one  of 
our  wedding  presents,  Mary  having 
taken  the  common  one  with  her; 
but  though  I  even  added  our  best 
china  to  give  the  table  a  cheerful  air 
to  Charhe  when  he  came  in,  our 
meal  vms  gloomy,  and  our  thonghts 
both  running  on  which  of  our  enve- 
lopes was  to  be  broken  open  to  re- 
place the  missing  articles. 

That  morning  I  wiped  out  the 
bread-pan.  My  short  matutinal 
study  of  Mrs.  Warren  had  reminded 
me  how  much  I  had  neglected  that 
wise  woman's  counsels ;  and  feeling 
that  money  must  be  had  somehow, 
I  sounded  the  cleaning  woman, 
whom  I  retained  until  I  could  get  a 
servant,  as  to  the  possibihty  of  sell- 
ing the  crusts  and  bones. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  honest 
woman's  indignation.  '  Why,  MisB,' 
she  said  (they  address  you  as  *  Miss,' 
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in  Ireland,  if  young,  whether  mar- 
ried or  single),  *  why,  ^liss,  them's 
mine.  Ton  don't  think  I  cleans  the 
steps  for  nothing!  I  am  a  lone 
widdy,  glory  be  to  God!  and  five 
children  with  good  appetites,  God 
bless  them !  and  it's  soon  the  new 
pittatays'  (so  she  pronounced  the 
word) '  will  be  coming  in.' 

Thie  connection  between  my  crusts 
and  new  potatoes  I  failed  to  see,  so 
after  engaging  her  to  return  before 
dinner  and  assist  me,  I  set  out  in 
search  of  a  servant 

It  was  some  httle  comfort  to  be 
able  to  tell  Charlie  when  he  returned 
that  I  had  engaged  a  servant  who 
only  demanded  6/.  a  year,  and  a  rigid 
Boman  Catholic,  who,  like  the  Pha- 
risee in  the  Scriptures,  fiasted  twice 
in  the  week.  It  would  be  so  much 
saved,  I  thought,  in  the  matter  of 
dinner,  not  considering  that  if  she 
did  not  eat  meat  there  were  a  hun- 
dred substitutes  she  would  expect  to 
have. 

We  expended  5/.  on  a  few  things 
to  replace  those  we  had  lost,  anathe- 
matizing Mary,  the  Lord  Mayor*s 
ball,  Policeman  X— only  stopping 
short  of  our  gracious  Prince;  but 
though  we  only  bought  what  we 
considered  barely  necessary,  we  had 
spent  our  quarter's  emergency  fund, 
and  had  nothing  now  in  reserve 
but  my  allowance  and  the  3/.  5s. 
which  my  trousseau  enabled  me  to 
«ave. 

The  new  servant  was  anything 
but  a  treasure.  She  required  con- 
stant looking  after,  could  not  be 
trusted  to  do  more  than,  boil  pota- 
toes, which  she  did  plentifully,  a 
large  potful  every  day.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  walk  early  in 
the  day,  and  return  in  time  to  see 
Charlie's  dinner  prepared,  or  wo 
should  not  have  had  a  scrap  of  food 
fit  to  eat.  One  advantage,  however, 
in  this  system — I  was  learning  a 
good  deal  myself:  for  at  first  I  had 
to  go  over  every  day  to  my  mother's 
to  ask  how  I  was  to  manage: 
whether  the  fowls  should  be  put  on 
to  boil  in  cold  water  or  hot,  or 
whether  they  would  take  one  hour 
to  boil  or  four. 

Hannah  had  been  with  us  about 
tbree  weeks,  when  I  was  told  one 
morning  that  a  gentleman  was  in 


the  drawing-room  who  wished  to  see 
me  on  business,  and,  going  in,  found 
Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  who  took  an 
active  part  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  proprietary  church  to  which 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  going. 

Mr.  Smith  was  very  poHte— had 
observed  us  Sunday  after  Sunday  at 
church—saw  how  much  we  were  in- 
convenienced for  want  of  seats  we 
could  always  be  sure  of  having— 
thought  perhaps  my  husband  would 
prefer  having  a  pew  of  his  own — 
had  brought  a  map  of  the  church 
showing  several  most  desirable  pews 
vacant ;  or  if  we  preferred  only  to 
have '  sittings,'  we  could  have  them : 
a  guinea  a  year  each. 

I  promised  to  mention  it  to  my 
husnand,  and  after  Mr.  Smith  left  I 
went  for  Mrs.  Warren,  to  see  under 
what  head  this  expense  came.  It 
could  not  be  called  an  exigency,  for 
every  one  must  go  to  church,  and  if 
they  have  no  pew  to  pay  for  there 
is  an  offertory,  besides  subscriptions 
to  charities,  which  no  man  or  woman 
having  shelter  and  food  and  clothing 
for  themselves  could  refuse  to  others 
having  them  not 

Mrs.  Warren  gave  no  help  in  this 
case,  but  I  happily  remembered  the 
2/.  we  were  saving  out  of  Hannah's 
wages;  so,  with  Charlie's  consent, 
the  two  sittings  were  taken,  and  half 
a  year  paid  for  in  advance.  Still, 
though  we  had  permission  to  say 
our  prayers  free  for  six  months,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  2I,  as. 
had  all  to  be  taken  out  of  this  quar- 
ter's salary ;  and  though  I  had  ex- 
horted Charlie  to  be  independent, 
and  not  allow  us  to  be  under  obli- 
gations to  other  people  for  seats 
during  divine  service  on  Sunday,  I 
felt  uncomfortable  at  seeing  the 
'Exigency'  envelope  reduced  so 
much  already.  Not  one  month  yet, 
and  the  i6^  in  the  'Exigency'  and 
'  Saving'  envelope  had  become  7^. 
I  found  I  was  unable  to  repay  my- 
self the  7«.  I  had  borrowed  the  first 
week,  for  Hannah  required  new 
dusters,  some  extra  brushes,  and 
some  aprons.  On  the  contrary,  I 
borrowed  from  myself  5s.  more  to 
assist  my  housekeeping. 

It  was  well  I  had  purchased  the 
clean  ribbons  which  Charlie  desired 
me  to  buy  at  once,  for  my  2/.  had 
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almost  yanished  during  the  next 
week  or  two,  and  I  felt  I  should  re- 
quire more  ribbons  before  long,  or 
my  dear  husband  would  be  vexed 
to  see  me  looking  shabby.  I  took 
serious  counsel  with  myself  what  I 
should  do.  My  weekly  allowance 
would  not  stretch  out  from  Monday 
to  Monday.  We  generally  dined  at 
my  father's  on  Sunday ;  but  if  by 
chance  we  dined  at  home  on  that 
day,  Saturday  saw  me  in  a  state 
bordering  on  despair  how  to  obtain 
a  comfortable  joint  for  the  next 
day's  dinner.  Then  meat  was  rising 
in  prica  I  had  to  pay  a  shilling  a 
pound  on  an  average,  and  my  allow- 
ance, unfortunately,  did  not  rise 
with  it.  Then  I  was  told  the 
markets  would  go  on  rising;  and 
when  I  thought  of  the  prospect  of 
spending  all  my  future  life  trying 
to  make  sixpences  do  the  duty  of 
shillings,  I  felt  married  life  was  a 
nasty  imcomfortable  state  of  pinch- 
ing, screwing,  and  vexation  of  soul^ 
and  that,  after  all,  one  had  even  loss 
chance  of  pleasing  themselves  than 
they  had  long*  ago,  when  one  only 
escaped  from  a  nurse  to  be  tyran- 
nized over  by  a  governess. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  Again  and 
again  I  puzzled  over  it  I  used  to 
go  and  walk  in  the  squares  after  I 
had  made  my  morning  purchases, 
and  revolve  over  and  over  again  the 
question.  Let  not  the  reader  think 
I  was  such  a  fool  as  'Milly '  in  the 
book,  nor  so  conceited  and  fond  of 
announcing  self-evident  truths  as 
Bertha.  The  litter  and  confusion 
and  irregularity  of  Milly's  household 
I  had  never  known,  for  my  mother's 
house  was  kept  well  and  orderly, 
clean,  but  with  an  absence  of  fuss 
and  parade.  The  household  ma- 
chinery went  smoothly  on.  No 
violent  upturning  of  the  whole 
establishment,  no  perpetual  chiming 
about  polishing  and  scrubbing ;  for 
when  one  room  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  spoilers,  we  had  always  several 
others  to  retreat  to,  and  my  mother 
could  preside  at  the  dinner-table 
and  chat  to  my  father  and  brothers 
of  other  things  than  the  rust  on  the 
bars,  or  the  indifiOarence  of  the  char- 
woman«  and  be  satisfied  to  have  her 
rooms  habitable  again,  without 
torturing    the  gentlemen   of    the 


family  to  compliment  her  on  per- 
forming what  was  merely  her  duty 
as  mistress  of  the  eetablishment ' 

Another  thing:  I  never  made 
entries  in  pass-books,  leaving  trades- 
men to  fill  them  up  and  send  me 
what  they  pleased.  I  knew  I  could 
afiford  better  to  choose  what  would 
suit  me,  see  it  weighed,  and  pay  for 
it  on  the  spot.  In  this  way  I  had 
much  better  value  for  my  money,, 
though  to  follow  Mrs.  Warren  closely 
I  had  yet  to  find  the  butcher  who 
could  supply  me  with  a  joint  of 
meat  the  exact  weight,  and  with  the 
exact  amount  of  fat  I  chose  to  hav& 
Nor  do  I  beheve  the  animal  waa 
ever  bom  that  could  yield  it 
'There  can  be  no  harm  done/  I 
said,  '  by  having  a  few  dinners  out 
of  Mrs.  Warren's  book.  Next 
Monday  I  shall  begin,  and  see  what 
difference  it  will  make.'  So  next 
morning  I  took  the  book  up,  and 
turning  to  page  48,  where  Bertha 
sends  up  a  superior  French  dinner, 
I  read  the  description^  and  prepared 
to  act  on  it 

First,  I  knew  it  were  worse  than 
folly  to  walk  out  expecting  to  meet 
an  obliging  fishmonger  who  would 
give  you  the  fish  for  half-prioe  on 
condition  you  carried  it  home  your- 
self. So  I  went  down  to  the  fish- 
monger's shop,  and  inquired  the 
prices  of  the  fish.  I  saw  there  fresh 
herrings  good  and  cheap,  but  they 
always  made  Charlie  ill ;  salmon  lod. 
a  pound ;  soles  28,  and  38.  a  pair.  So 
I  came  home,  and  giving  up  the 
idea  of  fish,  surveyed  the  remains 
of  our  Saturday  dinner.  I  read  all 
about  Bertha's  meat  eggs,  but  I  did 
not  think  they  would  do.  A  man 
who  returns  from  his  day's  work 
strong  and  himgry  requires  more 
substantial  food.  We  had  break- 
fasted at  half-past  eight  and  Charlie's 
bun  at  mid-day  merely  staved  off 
hunger.  So  I  did  as  I  had  done  be- 
fore a  dozen  times — made  a  savoury 
mince  of  the  meat,  comforting  myself 
that  if  I  had  a  smaller  quantity  than 
usual,  I  had  at  least  the  pudding  to 
come  after.  This  I  made  carefully, 
and  having  seen  the  oven  the 
proper  heat,  put  it  in,  and  waited 
the  result  with  some  anxiety.  I 
pass  over  my  husband's  remark  oa 
the  scanty  dish  of  meat,  until  I 
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oome  to  the  time  when  the  pudding 
appeared. 

*  Padding,  Lotty!'  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  put  a  spoonful  on  a  plate 
preparatory  to  helping  me.  'And 
you  call  that  a  pudding  ?  My  dear 
child,  you  have  forgotten  every  thing 
that  makes  a  pudding  palatable. 
Here,  Hannah,'  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, 'take  it  away;  the  mistress 
must  try  her  hand  again,  unless,* 
he  added,  seeing  my  countenance 
&11,  'you  should  wish  to  have  some 
yourself:  I  shall  have  some  bread 
and  cheese.' 

I  declined  a  share  of  Mrs.  War- 
ren's luxurious  dish,  as  did  Hannah 
when  I  offered  it  to  her ;  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  lunching  off  it  my- 
self next  day,  feeling  it  a  matter  of 
duty  not  to  allow  it  to  be  lost 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  I  determined 
I  would  try  the  next  dinner  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  so  turning  to  page  94f 
I  b^;an  to  prepare  the  pea-soup.  I 
bou^t  the  peas,  paying  3(/.  for 
the  pint,  and  three  half-pence  for 
the  six  small  onions.  All  well  and 
good.  I  went  on  until  I  came  to 
where  I  was  to  'add  some  soup,' 
and  the  reader  may  imagine  my 
constemation— I  had  no  soup  to 
add—and  the  cost  of  making  it 
would  far  exceed  the  fourpence  Mrs. 
Warren  set  it  down  at  So  the  soup 
was  rather  a  failure.  Then  on 
Wednesday  the  two  mutton  cutlets 
were  barely  enough  for  Charlie's 
dinner,  even  though  I  told  a  false- 
hood, pretending  I  had  ordered 
nothuig  for  my  own  dinner  because 
I  was  not  hungry,  intending  to  make 
up  i  for  it  at  tea  with  bread  and 
butter.  It  w^  no  economy  in  the 
end,  for  Charlie  persisting  that  no 
one  in  good  heiuth  would  decline 
their  dinner,  and  I  must  be  ill, 
brought  up  some  sherry,  and  made 
me  drink  two  glasses  of  it  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  about 

Thursday  I  had  no  bones  to  make 
soup  of,  so  I  skipped  on  to  Friday. 
LiTer  and  bacon,  spinach  and 
poached  eggs.  I  pictured  to  myself 
Charlie's  face  when  a  dinner  of 
cow's  liver  should  be  set  before  him. 
Trotty  Vock  might  enjoy  it,  but  I 
feared  for  Charlie's  temper ;  besides, 
taking  the  price  of  all  these  things 
together,     I  found   I    could    buy 


something  with  nourishing  pro- 
perties in  it,  but  certainly  have 
fewer  dishes  to  set  on  the  table. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  no 
better  than  before.  I  had  tried 
everything— I  had  spared  no  per- 
sonal exertions— I  had  wasted  no- 
thing, yet  I  owed  the  butcher  some 
money. 

Then  1  began  another  week, 
during  which  I  tried  the  'supper 
dish  without  meat,'  and  the  '  boiled 
flour:  a  light  supper  dish;'  but 
Charlie  did  not  appreciate  either. 
He  said  he  preferred  his  bread  and 
butter  without  onions,  and  as  to  the 
boiled  flour,  he  could  not  see  the 
gr^t  advantage  of  having  stores  of 
it  in  tins.  When  cooked  it  might 
be  nourishing,  he  could  not  say, 
but  he  denied  that  it  was  very 
delicious. 

One  day  Charlie  proposed  we 
should  ask  some  of  our  friends  to 
dinner. 

'My  mother,  and  your  people,' 
he  said;  'we  are  always  going  to 
them,  and  it  is  exceedingly  shabby 
and  inhospitable,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  that  we  never  ask  them  here.' 

It  was  just  such  an  opening  as  I 
had  been  wishing  for,  to  speak 
about  money  matters  so  I  said, 
'I  have  not  the  least  objection, 
Charlie  dear,  but  really  I  have  no 
money,  and  we  should  give  them  a 
good  dinner  when  we  are  asking' 
thena.' 

'Why,'  he  said,  'this  is  only 
Tuesday.  Where  is  your  envelope 
for  this  week  ?' 

I  explained  to  him  how  I  needed 
it  all,  and  how  I  had  had  to  pay 
last  week's  laundry  bill  out  of  thi 
week's  money,  &c.  &a ;  all  most  im- 
portant items  to  me,  but  I  don't 
think  he  listened  to  one  word  I  was 
saying;  only  when  I  stopped,  he 
said— 

'  Take  an  envelope  then,  and  use 
it  My  dear  Lotty,  do  not  look  so 
careworn;  it  is  not  worth  fretting 
over ;  you  will  gain  more  experience 
presently.' 

And  Charlie  adjourned  to  the 
kitchen  to  have  a  smoke. 

We  had  our  dinner  party,  and 
though  I  say  it  that  should  not, 
it  went  off  exceedingly  well. 
Charlie's    mother    expressed    her 
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great  approbation,  and  my  mother 
took  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  herself 
for  having  brought  me  up  so  care- 
fiiUy ;  and  I — 1  knew  I  had  used 
more  than  one  of  the  envelopes, 
but  I  was  out  of  debt  to  the 
butcher,  and  that  was  very  comfort- 
ing. 

Next  morning,  before  Charlie 
went  out— up  to  this  moment  we 
had  been  discussing  our  very  suc- 
cessful entertainment — my  husband 
said, '  By-the-way,  Lotty,  you  must 
divide  ftie  money  differently,  and 
allow  me  more  pocket-money.  I 
have  not  a  sou  left,  and  I  promised 
a  subscription  for  poor  Johnson's 
family,  and  it  must  be  paid  to-day. 
That's  a  darling,  give  me  it.  now.' 

''Oh,  Charlie !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  and 
your  money  was  to  have  lasted  you 
for  six  weeks  longer.' 

'  And  it  has  not,  and  that  is  all 
about  it,  my  pet.  Cabs  and  baccy 
and  gloves  must  be  paid  for  some- 
how, and  your  woman  in  the  yellow 
book  is  a  fool,  if  that  is  her  notion 
of  dividmg  an  income.  Why,  I 
have  been  as  economical  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  is  all  the  thsmks 
a  fellow  gets  for  screwing  himself 
down.' 

I  gave  Charlie  the  money  with  a 
sigh,  and  entered  it  in  my  ledger; 
'but  that  did  me  little  good.  Then 
I  read  Mrs.  Warren  all  over  again, 
and  could  see  no  better  way  of 
managing  things.  We  had  no 
pastry;  and  as  to  her  boast  of 
washing  her  own  laces  and  cuffs, 
Hannah  washed  mine,  so  I  was  not 
•extravagant  in  that  way.  It  was 
^reserving  season  now,  so  I  read  all 
her  receipts  more  carefully,  but  I 
could  not  see  how  the  fruit  and 
£Ugar  were  to  be  had,  unless  I  took 
another  envelope  out ;  which  I  did, 
and  stocked  my  pantry  much  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  may  mention 
We,  too,  that  on  consulting  Charlie 
About  making  sham  wines,  he 
laughed  till  he  was  tired. 

'  If  you  are  partial  to  such  poison, 
make  it  for  yourself,  my  darling,'  he 
said ;  '  but  I  implore  of  you  not  to 
be  decoying  people  into  drinking 
shams.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
them  on  my  table.  If  strangers, 
it  is  no  reason  they  are  to  be 
taken   in,   as   the  Scripture  says. 


Give  them  beer,  or  Guinness'  XX ; 
and  call  them  beer  and  porter.' 

So  myfjEdtih  in  Mrs.  Warren  was 
almost  dead.  At  last  there  came  a 
grand  crisis. 

I  went  one  morning  to  the  papier 
mach^  desk,  and  found  all  the  enve- 
lopes were  gone.  My  state  of  mind 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  described. 
I  ran  my  hand  round  the  empty  desk ; 
I  tried  to  think  it  real,  and  found  it 
hard;  and  having  succeeded  in 
making  it  real  to  myself,  tried  then 
to  think  it  was  some  horrid  dream, 
from  which  I  would  awake  and  find 
my  weekly  envelope  in  my  hand. 

How  many  a  Monday  had  I  fretted 
because  I  had  only  the  contents  of 
the  envelope  to  spend  during  the 
coming  week,  and  gone  pensively 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  or 
meditated  in  the  squares  on  the 
awful  amount  of  food  three  people 
could  consume,  as  it  appeared  to 
me! 

How  often  I  thought  that  those 
envelopes  had  taken  all  the  pleasure 
out  of  my  life ;  and  now,  if  I  could 
only  see  one— only  one  envelope,  to 
stave  off  what  I  called  '  utter  ruin' 
for  one  week  more  I 

Utter  ruin  is,  I  suppose,  a  thing 
of  comparison;  but  I  would  not 
wish  my  worst  enemy,  whoever  he 
or  she  may  be,  more  miserable  feel- 
ings than  at  that  moment  I  pos- 
sesised.  I  opened  my  purse,  looked 
into  every  compartment— not  as 
much  as  a  postage-stamp;  and  that 
reminded  me  I  had  a  note  to  answer, 
which  answer  must  be  sent  by  the 
afternoon  post  Then  I  thought  of 
Mrs.  Warren  again,  and  not  without 
some  bitterness.  It  may  have  been 
my  own  fault ;  but  had  I  not  fol- 
lowed her  closely,  and  kept  my 
house  on  aooZ.  a  year?  It  is  true 
she  forgot  to  leave  'any  margin  for 
dishonest  servants,  or  charity,  or 
postage,  or  cab-hire,  or  a  newspaper, 
or  tobacco,  or  preserves,  or  hosiJi- 
tality,  or  money  invariably  lost  in 
executing  commissions  forcountiy 
friends— but  still,  I  had  known 
these  were  incidental  expenses.  I 
was  not  a  fool,  like  Milly,  yet  I  had 
come  to  nun ;  and  again  I  said  it 
aloud,  utter  ruin. 

I  closed  the  lid  of  the  desk — how 
pretty  it  was,  with  inlaid  birds  and 
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flowers  on  the  lid!— and  laid  my 
head  down  on  the  tail  of  the  largest 
bird  of  i>aradi8e,  and  did  as  most 
women  would  have  done  under  that 
or  similar  circumstances — I  cried 
heartily. 

Gried^  for  I  know  not  how  long, 
—till  a  Toice  startled  me,  close  to 
my  ear: 

'Hallo,  Lotty!  what  is  wrong? 
Hare  you  and  Charlie  been  squab- 
bling?' 

'Oh,  no,  papa!'  I  said,  getting 
up.  '  It  is  not  Charlie's  fault;  it  is 
all  my  own,  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  I  have  not  a  postage-stamp ; 
and  it  is  Mrs.  Warren,  papa,  has 
brought  us  to  ruin ! — utter  ruin !' 

And  I  cried  louder  than  ever. 

'  It  is  Mrs.  Warren  and  a  postage- 
stamp  has  brought  yon  to  utter 
ruin?  and  yet  it  is  your  own  fault? 
1  declare,  Lotty,  you  are  talking 
riddles.  My  dear  child,  explain 
yourself.' 

I  did,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
showed  him  my  ledger  and  tho 
empty  desk,  and  Mrs.  Warren  and 
my  empty  purse;  and  he  listened 
attentively  to  my  story.  Then  he 
put  Mrs.  Warren  into  the  desk,  and, 
shutting  it,  laid  his  arms  on  it,  and 
undertook  the  task  of  soothing  me. 

'  It  is  a  grand  ledger,  Lotty,  my 
dear,  but  it  is  not  kept  exactly  on 
business  principles.  Don't  you  ever 
think  of  balancing  it?  No  matter, 
however;  the  utter  ruin,  as  you  call 
it,  is  no  more  than  we  all  expected. 
Neither  you  nor  Charlie  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Solomon,  and 
you  must  begin  again.  But  what 
did  your  husband  mean  by  pinning 
you  to  Mrs.  Anybody's  book  ?  You 
must  learn  for  yourself.* 

I  explained  it  was  not  Charlie 
had  pinned  me,  but  my  own  anxiety 
to  be  a  capital  manager;  and  my 
father  ended  by  laughing  heartily  at 
me  and  my  puddings. 

'  If  you  wiped  out  the  bread-pan 
every  day,  child,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
was  you  failed.  E very  th i  ng  depends 
on  first  principles.  But  what  I 
came  for  was  to  say  that  we  have 
taken  the  house  at  Bray  that  your 
mother  wished  for,  for  two  months. 


and  that  you  and  Charlie  are  ^ex- 
pected to  come  down  and  stay  with 
us.  He  can  come  up  every  morn- 
ing, if  he  cannot  get  holidays,  and 
you  must  forget  all  your  troubles 
in  the  fresh  sea  air.  When  you 
come  back  again,  you  must  try  and 
manage  without  Mrs.  What's-her- 
name,  and  do  better.  Tell  your 
husband  I  shall  expect  you  both ;  I 
had  hoped  to  catch  him  before  he 
went  out' 

That  evening  I  told  Charlie  all 
about  it,  and  made  him  look  over 
my  huge  account-book;  but  as  he 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
housekeeping,  it  made  him  no  wiser, 
only  he  gave  me  credit  for  haying 
had  good  intentions,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  I  had  failed  to 
carry  them  out.  I  also  insisted  he 
should  read  Mrs.  Warren  right 
through,  which  he  did,  somewhat 
at  the  pace  I  had  first  read  it  at  my- 
self. 

'Well?'  I  said,  when  ho  ha^ 
finished. 

'  By  Jove, Lotty,'  he  said,  'it  ends 
well!  Why,  all  tho  men  died  of 
softening  of  tho  brain ;  and  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised,  considering  tho 
light  supper  dishes  and  the  amazing 
French  dmners  she  fed  them  on.  I 
am  sure  I  hope,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  will  never  succeed  in- 
following  out  that  woman's  schemes. 
Grood  gracious !  it  is  no  wonder  they 
died!' 

Charlie's  discovery  delighted  me. 
The  death  of  Charlie  would  indeed 
be  utter  ruin — something  to  fret 
over ;  and  if  that  was  to  be  the  end 
of  all  Milly's  pinching,  I  could  see 
no  fun  in  it. 

We  go  to-morrow  to  Bray ;  and  I 
look  forward,  with  a  keen  deh'ght, 
that  no  young  unmarried  lady  can 
imagine,  to  eating  sixty-one  dinners 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  another 
person.  And  I  hope,  during  tho 
next  two  months,  to  acquire  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  domestic  mat- 
ters; and  who  knows  but,  when 
we  return  again  to  town,  I  may  have 
learned,  really — 

'How  to  manage  my  house  ous 
200^.  a  year.* 

(Signed)    Lotty. 
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THE  doctors  told  me  that  I  must 
die  if  I  remained  in  England, 
80  I  considered  that  sufficient  reason 
for  wishing  to  go  abroad.  A  sea 
voyage,  I  was  told,  would  be  neces- 
sary, so  I  fixed  on  Australia  as  a 
country  I  should  take  some  time  to 
reach  by  sea ;  so  I  went  thither. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  we  reached 
Adelaide,  and  as  I  had  a  friend  there, 
I  at  once  went  to  him.  The  voyage 
had  ahnost  entirely  restored  my 
health ;  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  re- 
main idle,  I  determined  to  seek  em- 
ployment of  some  kind.  I  was  re- 
commended to  try  for  a  place  in  the 
mounted  police  corps,  as  it  was 
A  capital  thing  for  excitement  and 
adventure.  I  procured  the  neces- 
sary references,  and  presented  my- 
self to  the  inspector  of  the  corps. 
Being  of  the  regulation  height,  and 
having  undergone  the  necessary 
medical  examination,  I  was  admitted 
in  due  form  to  the  corps  of  rangers^ 
or  mounted  police. 

But  a  difficulty  arose;  I  was  in- 
nocent>f  the  art  of  riding,  an  art 
which,  in  the  bush,  is  of  chief  im- 
portance: I  don't  mean  elegant 
riding,  but  the  art  of  sticking  in  the 
saddle  under  any  circumstances.  So 
I  had  to  learn  this  accomplish- 
ment; and  during  my  probation  I 
was  put  on  duty  at  Adelaide  as  a 
foot  policeman.  I,  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education,  a  '  Peeler!'  That 
is  nothing  out  of  the  way  though ; 
nearly  sdl  the  members  of  the  corps 
of  rangers  are  men  of  classical  edu- 
cation and  R:ood  birth,  who  can 
quote  their  Homer  or  Virgil  as  well 
sa  they  can  shoot  a  kangaroo,  or 
kick  a  black.  Therefore  I  found 
myself  in  very  good  society.  I  took 
three  months  before  I  was  pro- 
nounced a  rider,  the  lessons  were  no 
joke.  To  begin  with— bush  horses 
■are  not  the  most  tractable  animals ; 
and  my  first  lessons  consisted  in 
trying  to  ride  round  the  school  at 
full  pelt,  without  a  saddle,  a  hea^y 
•cavaory  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  reins  in  the  left,  with  a  stalwart 
oaptain  cursing  and  swearing  at  my 
stupidity. 

The  teachers  are  most  severe  and 


reckless :  on  one  occBsion,  two  troops 
ot  horsemen  were  to  ride  against 
each  other,  and  turn  suddenly;  the 
teacher's  orders  were,  'ride  like 
devils,  and  never  mind  a  few  broken 
bones— the  hospital  is  handy!'  The 
men  rode  at  each  other  full  tilt,  and 
two  unhappy  wretches  not  being 
quick  enough,  were  thrown  in  the 
collision  and  trampled  on,  an  arm 
of  one,  and  the  leg  of  the  other 
being  broken.  However,  I  was  luc^ 
to  escape  any  severe  hurt,  and  soon 
became  an  expert  rider. 

The  horses  of  the  bush  are  a 
native  breed,  and  have  a  curious 
vice  which  the  troopers  call  *  buck- 
ing.' The  horse  suddenly  stops,  and 
raises  his  back  in  the  centre,  invari- 
ably throwing  the  rider,  however 
skilful.  Horseflesh  is  very  cheap ; 
a  fine  animal  will  not  sell  for  more 
than  thirty  pounds,  while  young 
horses  sell  for  one  pound  a  leg. 

A  trooper's  horse  is  his  best 
friend:  for  very  frequently  in  camp- 
ing out,  the  horse  will  be  the  only 
companion  of  the  man.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  attached  the  bush 
horses  grow  to  their  masteiB,  and 
how  fond  the  latter  are  of  tiiem.  A 
trooper  will  often  rise  once  or  twice 
during  the  night  to  make  sure  that 
his  horse  has  not  got  his  legs  twisted 
in  the  tether.  The  horses  them- 
selves are  incredibly  stttmg,  but 
sometimes  after  a  long  journey  they 
will  suddenly  drop  down  and  die: 
this  happened  to  my  own  horse. 
We  had  been  a  terrific  journey,  when 
on  a  sudden  I  was  pitched  off,  and 
the  animal  sank  down  and  died.  I 
fell  on  my  head,  and  my  comrades 
thought  I  had  been  killed,  for  the 
shock  seemed  to  have  knocked  all 
the  breath  out  of  my  body. 

My  bush  life  soon  coounenoed  in 
earnest.  A  notorious  sheepHstealer, 
a  black,  had  been  conunittmg  depie- 
dations  again,  and  I,  with  a  comrade, 
was  despatched  to  find  him.  Look- 
ing for  a  black  in  the  bush  is  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of 
hay.  Englishmen  alone  would  never 
succeed  in  finding  a  runaway  native ; 
the  services  of  another  black  are 
pressed,  and  he  acts  as  pioneer  to 
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the  police,  who  do  the  part  of  acta- 
ally  capturing  the  thief,  which  the 
natiye  alone  would  be  unable  to  do. 
Theseryices  of  one  particular  natiye 
arc  generally  retained ;  he  is  a  part 
of  the  police,  in  fact  The  natiyes 
well  know  that  if  he  is  on  their 
track  they  haye  no  hope  of  escape. 
The  natiyes  always  know  the  foot- 
prints or  tracks  of  each  other :  they 
know  each  other  as  well  by  the  foot- 
mark as  we  English  do  each  other 
by  the  countenance ;  therefore  it  can 
be  seen  what  an  inyaluable  aid  this 
kind  of  black  detectiye  is.  Sheep- 
stealers  dways  leaye  tracks,  so  they 
may  always  be  found. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  camp- 
ing out,  we  had  seyeral  hundred 
miles  of  stiff  country  to  trayerse. 
The  low  brushwood  of  timber  which 
abounds  in  Australia  makes  trayel- 
ling  across  country  no  light  work. 
We  took  two  or  three  black  seryants 
with  us  to  make  our  fires,  t&c.  It 
was  a  splendid  journey,  as  regards 
the  scenery,  but  there  are  always 
plenty  of  drawbacks  in  the  bush. 
The  poisonous  snakes,which  are  yery 
numerous  iJl  oyer  the  country,  are 
the  great  terror  of  all  travellers ; 
their  bite  is  almost  instantly  fatal. 
The  natiyes,  with  all  their  bush- 
craft,  know  no  cure;  preyention, 
therefore,  is  all  the  traveller  can  do. 
Leather  boots  of  the  strongest  de- 
scription are  worn,  which  reach  up 
as  &r  as  the  hips;  no  snake^s  bite 
can  p^ietrate  these.  The  snakes, 
too,  are  fax  more  frightened  of  men 
than  is  generally  imagined,  nor  will 
they  attack  a  man  unless  first  pro- 
yoked. 

Camping  out  at  night,  then,  saying 
the  snakes,  was  glorious  work.  The 
sky  of  Australia  is  blue  all  the  year 
round,  and  at  m'ght  the  sight  of  the 
wonderful  expanse  of  blue  studded 
with  stars,  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. A  fire  is  kept  up  all  night 
long,  to  scare  away  animals ;  there 
are  no  animals  of  prey  to  be  in  fear 
of,  however. 

On  a  winter's  m'ght  this  camping 
in  the  bush  is  not  quite  so  pleasant, 
the  cold  is  so  intense.  The  rangers 
usually  prefer,  in  the  winter,  to  push 
on  to  some  ^eep  farmer's,  wnere 
there  is  always  a  roaring  fire,  and 
genuine  hospitality  to  greet  them. 


When  the  place  is  approached  where 
the  thief  is  supposed  to  be,  the  black 
detective  is  sent  out  to  see  if  he  is 
really  there.  The  blacks  Hve  in  small 
encampments,  each  family  having  a 
mud  hut,  so  each  hut  has  to  be 
searched.  When  the  thief  is  found, 
the  detective  whistles,  and  the 
troopers  rush  into  the  encampment 
and  seize  him.  This  is  no  easy 
matter.  A  black  is  as  slippery  as 
an  eel ;  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of 
him  is  to  take  him  by  the  hair  of 
his  head ;  from  any  other  grasp  he 
will  wriggle  away  like  'gr^sed 
lightning  through  a  gooseberry 
bush.' 

The  punishment  for  thieves  is 
usually  flogging,  performed  by  a 
stalwart  ranger.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  to  really  hurt  a  black,  he  is  so 
tough.  I  have  seen  a  black  knocked 
down  twelve  times  in  succession  and 
thoroughly  kicked  as  well,  without 
his  seeming  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
concerted. 

The  whites  are  compelled  to  be 
very  severe  with  the  natives,  for 
being  surrounded  by  immense  num- 
bers of  them,  if  they  were  once  to 
find  that  the  white  man  was  in  the 
least  afraid  of  them,  the  result  would 
be  far  from  pleasant.  Therefore  the 
white,  on  all  occasions,  maintains  his 
supremacy.  When  the  natives  do 
rise  against  the  whites,  the  result  is 
very  dreadful.  While  I  was  at 
Adelaide,  a  ranger  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  black.  The  ranger 
had  been  sent  to  arrest  the  man,  but 
met  with  a  different  reception  from 
that  which  he  had  expected,  for  the 
black  rushed  at  him  with  an  axe, 
and  clove  his  skull  with  one  blow. 

As  a  race,  the  blacks  are  fast  dy- 
ing out;  of  several  tribes,  which,  so 
short  a  time  ago  as  ten  years,  were 
well  known,  not  a  single  individual 
remains.  As  civilization  increases, 
and  cities  spring  up,  the  blacks  are 
driven  further  up  country,  where 
they  have  more  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing subsistence ;  they  die,  if  kept  long 
in  a  city.  There  is  at  Adelaide,  at 
the  present  time,  a  venerable  black, 
who  is  about  ninety  years  old,  a 
great  age  for  one  of  lus  race,  and 
who  is  the  last  representatiye  of  his 
tribe.  The  natives  are  not  particu- 
larly prepossessing  in  appearance  as 
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a  rule,  but  there  are  some  very  good- 
lookmg  men  amongst  them:  they 
all,  however,  have  remarkably  good 
teeth.  They  are  very  cunning  and 
crafty,  and  will  betray  their  dearest 
friendis  without  any  compunction. 
They  have  a  great  passion  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  though  it  is  punish- 
able by  law  to  give  them  any  drink 
of  a  spirituous  nature.  Polygamy 
is  common  with  them.  They  seem 
to  show  very  small  signs  of  intellect 
except  in  the  way  they  hunt,  and 
procure  their  food.  One  of  their 
methods  is  very  ingenious.  A  small 
animal,  very  common  in  Australia, 
is  the  wallaby,  a  sort  of  cony.  This 
creature  is  so  active,  that  to  watch 
it  would  seem  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  natives  tie  some  feathers 
plucked  from  an  eagle  to  the  end  of 
a  long  lithe  piece  of  cane.  They 
approach  where  the  wallaby  usually 
may  be  found,  and  wave  tbe  c^ne 
and  feathers  about  in  the  air.  The 
wallaby,  seeing  the  shadow,  and 
trembling  for  bis  life,  is  so  alarmed 
that  the  huntsmen  easily  spear  him. 
In  this  way  they  will  take  nearly  as 
many  animals  in  a  day  as  we  shoot 
pheasants  in  a  battue. 

The  black,  like  the  dog,  travels  by 
Fcent,  if  he  cannot  see  a  track,  and 
it  must  bo  very  indistinct  to  baffle 
his  perception.  He  will  discover  by 
scent  whether  a  comrade  has  Ixjcn 
in  the  same  place  before  him.  It  is 
this  quality  that  makes  him  so 
valuable  to  the  Australian  police. 
I  may  safely  say  that  without  the 
aid  of  the  black  detectives,  very 
little  would  ever  have  been  done  in 
the  way  of  detection.  As  a  rule,  the 
black'confines  his  misdoing  to  steal- 
ing, chiefly  cattle :  murder  by  him 
is  rare ;  even  among  themselves  the 
natives  do  not  often  commit  this 
crime.  It  used  formerly  to  be  the 
custom  to  hang  the  culprits  for  every 
crime,  but  that  is  now  abolished. 
Many  years  ago,  men  travelling  up 
country  used  to  provide  themselves 
with  what  was  a  kind  of  '  licence  to 
shoot  blacks,'  and  *  killing  was  no 
murder.'  The  sport-loving  traveller 
would  frequently  indulge  in  what  we 
should  call  a  decidedly  sensational 
pastime,  which  he  called  '  blackbird 
shooting/  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  all 
of  the  past  now. 


The  life  of  a  trooper  in  this  part 
of  Australia  is  extremely  dull  ant.l 
tm varying.     After  a  few  months  ho 
has  read  all  the  books  witliin  a  few 
hundred  miles ;  found  out  that  tlie 
tobacco  is  vile,  and  the  spirits  very 
questionable ;  and  that  his  comrades 
— very  good  fellows  in  their  way- 
are  very  dull  and  uninteresting.   IIo 
has  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
country,  and  begins  to  consider  his 
duties  a  bore,  and  the  blacks  a  set  of 
priggish,  lazy  rascals.    He  is  not  so 
delighted  with  bush  life  as  he  was  at 
first,  for  he  has  lost  himself  once  or 
twice,  and  discovered  that  there  are 
such  things  as  snakes  to  disturb 
one's  peace  of  mind.    At  this  stagD 
he  usually  becomes  disgusted  with 
his  monotonous  life,  and  leaves  tbe 
force  to  take  to  sheep-farming.  Now 
this  last  employment  is  very  profit- 
able, while  the  highest  wages  of  a 
trooper  do  not  exceed  ten  pounds  a 
month.    The  chief  qualification  for  a 
sheop-farmer  seems  to  be  that  ho  can 
lie  on  his  back  and  smoke  a  piiKi, 
swear  a  little,  and  drink  a  great  deal. 
The  farmer  or  owner  usually  em- 
ploys an  overseer  at  a  high  salary, 
who  entirely  manages  the  stock,  and 
secures  the  returns.    On  this  man 
the  whole  business  devolves,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  bght.    Each 
season  of  the  year  has  its  separate 
duties :  there  is  the  lambing  in  tho 
spring-time,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  which    is 
alx)ut  the  usual  number  of  stock. 
The  shearing  is  also  an  important 
business,  and  takes  a  great  many 
weeks  of  hard  work.    One  efficient 
shearer  will    shear  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  sixty  sheep  in  twehe 
hours.    The  shearers  are  generally 
strong  Irish  or  Welsh  men.  Nothing 
seems  so  profitable  in  Australia  as 
sheep-farming:  besides  numbers  of 
private  individuals,  there  are  Bow- 
se veral  companies.  These  sell  shares 
in  a  sheep  run  at  the  rate  of  aooo?. 
each,  and  the  profits  triple  them- 
selves in  two  years,  so  that  any  ono 
with  the  necessary  money  may  soon 
make  a  fortune ;  and  the  investment 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  the  returns  arc 
independent  of  all  risks  and  con- 
tingencies,   by  which   the   private 
farmer  is  often  a  loser.  Themrmers 
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themselves  are  generally  a  lazy  set 
of  men,  who  prefer  smoking  a 
pipe  and  reading  novels  (which 
are  sent  out  by  the  thousand)  to 
tramping  or  riding  a  number  of 
miles  on  a  firosty  morning  to  look 
after  the  stock. 

The  goyemment  sells  land  and 
«heep  together,  at  a  pound  a  sheep, 
therefore  a  1 5,000?.  run  means  a  tract 
of  country  and  fifteen   thousand 


I  often  stayed  with  many  of  these 
fanners,  and  Tery  hospitable  I  al- 
ways found  them.  With  one, 
•especially, near  my  station,!  became 
very  fluniliar,  and  used  frequently 
to  go  out  hunting  with  him. 

Kangaroos  are  the  animals  which 
are  hunted  (after  the  manner  of 
foxes)  in  Austrab'a.  We  had  a 
kangsfoo  club  at  our  station.  The 
hunt  is  very  exciting:  the  kangaroo 
clears  an  immense  distance  at  one 
leap,  BO  that  the  horses  have  hard 


work  to  keep  up  with  it  On  one 
occasion  my  farmer  friend  and  I 
were  hunting  wild  cattle,  and  a  wild 
ox  charged  and  tossed  my  friend, 
who  descended  some  few  feet  off.  I 
thought  he  was  killed,  and  finding 
him  motionless  and  white,  I  began 
to  be  alarmed*  A  doctor  in  Australia 
is  a  rare  being ;  yon  may  never  ex- 
pect to  find  one  closer  at  hand  than 
some  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 
Therefore,  in  time,  the  bushman  be- 
comes his  own  doctor,  and  gets  a 
knowledge  of  bonensetting,  &c  In 
the  present  case  I  had  to  carry  the 
wounded  man  to  a  sheep-fE^mer, 
who  had  some  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  who  soon  set  matters  righi 
But  the  feeling  of  being  alone  in  the 
bush  with  a  dead  or  wounded  com- 
rade is  very  strange.  In  another 
paper  I  may,  perhaps,  hope  to  bring 
before  the  reader  an  account  of  the 
bushrangers  of  Australia. 

G.  G.  J. 
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MY  lady  sits  by  the  window, 
My  lady  is  fair  and  sweet, 
8its  lounging  back  in  her  velvet  chair^ 
And  tapping  her  little  feet 

The  sun  plays  bright  on  her  tresses. 

Her  tresses  of  golden  brown. 
With  a  ripple  like  that  which  is  in  the  sea 

At  eve  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

There^s  love  in  each  line  and  feature, 
From  the  soft  white  brow  of  snow 

To  the  sweet  small  mouth  with  its  parted  lips. 
And  the  dimpled  chin  below. 

With  eyes  half  closed  and  dreamy. 
She  sits  with  an  indolent  grace,    , 

Ih  her  purple  robe  of  many  hues 
With  deckings  of  dusky  lace; 

One  soft  hand,  fair  and  jewelled. 

Caresses  the  dog  on  her  knee, 
While  the  other  is  twisting  her  golden  ciiain 

As  though  unconsciously. 

The  curtains  of  crimson  satin 
With  rose-tints  flush  her  cheek — 

How  I  love  her !  how  I  love  her  1 
And  yet  I  dare  not  speak  : 
vin.  Na  XLvn. 
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For  ?ho  is  a  hiph-bom  lady — 

A  lady  of  titled  name. 
And  I  an  artist  who  ti:)il  for  brcMtl 

Till  I  can  toil  for  fame. 

So,  day  after  day,  I  see  hut 

In  all  her  queenly  ^nu'o, 
And  try  to  make  with  my  sim])L'  l-ni  j 

A  transcript  of  tliat  face. 

'Tis  a  dainty  room  we  sit  in, 

With  mirrors,  and  cornice  of  pMd, 
And  trinkt'ts  of  silver,  and  rui'y  ^I^.^s, 

And  knic knacks  manifold ; 

There's  gilding  and  velvet  and  satin ; 

But  what  is  it  all  to  me  ? 
I  sit  in  a  (iream !     I  pahit  in  a  dream — 

I  could  paint  htr  from  memory. 

Does  she  think  of  me  ever,  I  wonder, 

At  times  in  tlie  weary  day  ? 
Ah,  no!  it  is  only  weary  to  me  I 

1  would  I  could  keep  away ! 

It  is  not  good  to  l)e  weaving 

Such  idle  fancies  as  these; 
To  foster  a  love  that  is  hopeless  and  vain 

L'ntil  it  Ix-'comes  disease. 

]MayI>o  I  shall  laugh  hereafter 

In  thinking  of  these  ilim  days : 
3Iaylx)  1  shall  never  he  free  from  the  spell 

That  lies  in  my  lady's  gaze. 

'Tis  sweet  with  an  indolent  sweetness. 

As  the  odour  of  incense.    I  try 
To  arise  and  shake  from  me  the  languor, 

To  escape  from  my  bondage  and  iiy. 

Too  late — or  too  early — I  know  not ! 

For  time  yet  may  bnng  the  cure. 
Meanwhile,  I  abide  in  enchantment — 

Tis  pleasant,  and  I  can  endure. 

So  sit  I,  painting  my  lady, 

So  love  I — .    If  she  could  see ! 
I  forget !    I  forget !    It  is  madness ! 

She  never  can  think  of  me. 

W.  G. 
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WHAT  a  bcTy  of  fair  women  the 
old  showman  has  still  to 
exhibit  to  ns,  before  we  shall  have 
owned  ^e  penny  £urly  earned,  and 
feel  inclined  to  cry  *  Hold,  enough  !* 

*  Ah !  the  matrons  of  those  days 
were  "fiosky"  enongh  in  all  con- 
science !  obserred  a  lady  to  ns  the 
other  day,  when  the  above-men- 
tioned 'pretty  and  witty  women,' 
immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole^  came  under  discussion 
b^ween  ns. 

She  was  one  of  the  class  of '  young 
matrons/  upon  whom  an  ungallant 
Saturday  Reviewer  has  exercised  his 
pungent  satire ;  and  as  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  perhaps  the  friskiest 
amoDgst  them,  she  naturally  resented 
his  unchivaJric  strictures  upon  the 
proper  boundaries  of  matronly  de- 
corum. 

'  But  then,'  she  added,  with  a  dash 
of  bitterness,  in  the  most  dulcet 
tones  in  the  world,  'we  hare  no 
Horace  Walpole  to  hand  us  down 
in  glowing  colours  to  posterity,  or 
to  prattle  pleasantly  to  our  great- 
great-nsnddaughters,  about  the 
"  kingaom  of  beauty  "  as  it  existed 
in  his  day.  We  haye  to  sit  and  be 
lectured  by  one  who  tattles  to  us 
of  "followers/'  and  accuses  us  of 
playing  "high  jinks/*  I  appeal 
to  you,  sir^  as  to  what  that  refined 
recreation  might  be?  and  also, 
as  to  whether  the  description  of 
it  comes  well  horn  the  hps  of  a 
mentor  who  accuses  us  of  slang  ? 
Horace  Walpole,  better  than  most 
men,  understood  the  structure  and 
the  requirements  of  society,— he 
knew,  that  it  cannot  be  built  with- 
out comer-stones,  and  that  the 
Utopia  in  which  young-ladyism 
would  (according  to  our  Saturday 
BoTiewer)  reign  supreme,  would  be 
a  **  Paradise  of  Fools."  Why  has 
French  society  oyer  been  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  world?  Why  but 
because  married  women — young, 
beantif  oljWitty  married  women,  there 
assume  tiie  position  that  of  right 
belongs 'to  tiiem,  and  lead  society 


in  a  silken  chain.  Toung  ladies^ 
single,  as  well  as  married,  haye 
liberty  enough,  one  would  imagine, 
in  these  days,  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  most  san^niine  republican ;  and 
oter  critic  fo)'f/*ts  that  with  the  raw 
recrtitts  of  "fast  young  ladies"  the 
ranks  of  the  ^^ frisky  matrons**  are 
fiUi^d  up.    "  High  jinks,"  indeed !' 

The  last  words  were  accompanied 
by  the  slightest  upward  elevation 
of  the  most  delicately  chiselled  nose 
in  the  world,— a  nose,  to  whidi  the 
gallant  old  bachelor  would,  had  he 
seen  it,  haye  vowed  everlasting  alle- 
giance. 

*  ffis  love — his  duty— his  jealousy' 
—would  have  been  all  and  each  at 
the  service  of  a  countess,  as  lovely 
as  that  one  with  whom  all  those 
who  linger  over  his  attractive  pages 
are  already  so  familiar :  the  lovely, 
arch,  fitecinating  Lady  Coventry, 
whose  short  but  brilliant  career  is 
brought  so  graphically  before  us, 
that  we  follow  it  in  our  mind's  eye, 
step  by  step,  until  we  feel  as  though 
we  had  lost  a  living  thing,  when 
the  exit  of  the  fairest  performer  on 
the  mimic  stage  is  announced  thus : 
— '  The  charming  coimtess  is  d^ui 
at  last' 

He  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
from  Arlington  Street,  October  the 
5th,  1760 ;  and  that '  at  last '  is  full 
of  melancholy  interest  to  us,  who 
have  had  glimpses  of  her,  here  and 
there, — bright,  beautifal,  dying,  the 
first  and  most  admirable  hgfoae  in 
those  brilliant  circles,  which  she 
was  so  well  fitted  by  nature  to 
ad(»n. 

At  the  trial  of  that  ill-fiivoured 
Lord  Ferrers,  the  only  redeeming 
incident  in  whose  life  was  the 
courage  of  his  departure  from  it, 
we  re»d  that, '  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody.  Lady  Coventry  was  there ; 
and  looking  as  well  as  ever.'  '  I  sat 
next  but  one  to  her/  says  Mr. 
Walpole,  'and  should  not  have 
asked  if  she  had  been  ill :  yet  they 
are  positive  she  heis  few  weeks  to 
live.  She  and  Lord  Bolingbroko 
a  a  a 
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had  other  thoughts,  and  were  acting 
over  all  the  old  comedy  of  eyes.* 

Fair,  frisky  DQatron,  she!  flirting, 
on  the  very  margin  of  her  grave. 

Her  early  death  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inveterate  use  of  white  paint;  a 
practice  to  which  the  Ixiauties  of 
that  day  were  much,  and  as  in  this 
cape  sometimes  fatally  addicted. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  a 
former  number  of  *  London  Society,* 
with  regard  to  this  beautiful  woman, 
that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  on 
our  part  to  relate  the  leading  inci- 
dents in  her  short  life,  (she  was  but 
six-and-twenty  when  she  dial),  with 
which  Horace  Walpole,  and  other 
gossiping  authorities  of  the  day, 
have  made  us  acquainted.  She  was 
wild,  arch,  espiegle,  rather  than 
witty ;  and  her  beauty,  and  that  of 
her  sister  Gunning  (the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  by  her  first  marriage, 
Argyle,  by  the  second),  was  the 
wonder  of  an  admiring  world. 

The  features  of  this  last  were,  we 
are  told,  never  so  beautiful  as  Lady 
Coventry's  ;  and  at  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  fatal  seal  of  con- 
sumption was  set  upon  her,  and  she 
is  spoken  of  as  a  'wreck  and  a 
remain.*  This  was  about  the  time 
of  Lady  CJoventry's  death,  who  was 
the  elder  of  the  two  celebrated 
sisters,  consequently  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton  could  have  been  but 
five-and-twenty  at  the  time.  It  is 
possible  that  she  also  might  have 
indulged  in  the  fatal  habit  so 
fashionable  then,  and  that,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  her  sister,  she  desisted 
from  the  practice,  for  we  find  her 
mentioned  long  afterwards  as  in 
full  possession  of  her  former  beauty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  success  and  celebrity  of  these 
two  remarkable  women  was  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  gallantry  of  a  beauty- 
worshipping  age,  and  to  the  more 
condensed  state  of  society  (London 
society,  I  mean)  as  it  existed  in  those 
days. 

It  was  but  a  pocket  edition  of  the 
London  society  of  our  own.  They 
had  one  set  where  we  have  ten; 
and  the  sayings  and  doings,  and 
personal  characteristics  of  the  mag- 
nates in  that  set,  were  commented 
on   and  recorded  with   a  minute 


fidelity  of  description,  which  makes 
those  who  are  but  outsiders  feel 
more  at  home  with  the  wits  and 
beauties  of  a  day  gone  by,  than  with 
the  wits  and  beauties  who  live,  and 
breathe,  and  revolve  in  their  re- 
spective orbits  in  our  own.  What 
was  formerly  a  lake  is  now  the  open 
sea,  stretching  far  away  to  the  faint 
horizon,  and  in  which  individuality 
and  identity  are  completely  lost 
The  great  reigning  beauties  who 
dazzled  their  respective  adherents 
in  town,  this  season,  were  not  the 
toasts,  neither  were  their  sayings 
and  doings  (however  witty  or  how- 
ever remarkable)  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  the  age.  Unmolested, 
now,  might  the  two  fair  Gunnings 
in  the  flesh,  parade  every  part  ot 
London,  without  being  followed  by 
a  gaping  crowd.  The  'two  Irish 
girls  of  no  fortune,'  but  who  were 
declared  to  be  'the  handsomest 
women  alive,'  would  not  now  we 
fear  turn  the  heads  of  flEbshionable 
crowds,  or  distract  the  attention  of 
politicians  on  the  eve  of  a  ministerial 
crisis.  But  in  Horace  Walpole's 
time,  when  these  two  sisters  walked 
in  the  Park,  or  went  to  Vauxhall, 
such  mobs  followed  them  that  they 
had  generally  '  to  be  driven  away ;' 
and  Lady  Coventry  once  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  king  a  guard  of 
honour  to  escort  her  in  safety 
through  the  thronging  crowds  of 
the  '  great  unwashed,*  who  congre- 
gated to  gaze  upon  her  wben  she 
'  took  her  walks  abroad/ 

Whether  or  no  this  royal  escort 
was  likely  to  detract  from  the 
'  sensation  *  attending  them,  or 
whether  it  was  the  wish  of  the  fair 
Countess  herself  that  it  should  do 
so,  is  a  point  that  we  leave  to  the 
penetration  of  our  fairer  r^suiers  to 
determine.  (Gallantry  forbids  us  to 
pry  too  closely  into  tiie  hidden 
motives  of  the  beautiful  creatures 
with  whose  gem-like  radiance  we 
wish  to  enliven  our  pages. 

It  was  a  wild  wedding,  that  of  the 
younger  and,  according  to  Walpole, 
least  handsome  of  the  two  sisters, 
with  the  extravagant,  dissipated 
Duke  of  Hamilton, '  equally  damaged 
in  his  fortune  and  person,'  who  fell 
in  love  with  her  at  a  masquerade, 
and  'determined  to  many  her  in 
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the  spring.'^  Beooming,  howeyer, 
more  desperately  enamoured  than 
ever,  after  an  eyening  spent  in  the 
society  of  the  sisters  :and  their 
mother,  at  Bedford  House,  he  would 
wait  for  neither  license  nor  ring; 
but  after,  with  some  difficulty,  satis- 
fying the  scruples  of  the  parson 
called  upon  to  celebrate  the  extem- 
pore ceremony,  they  were  married 
with  the  ring  of  a  bed-curtain,  at 
half-an-hour  after  twelve  at  night  at 
Mayfair  Chapel 

'The  women,'  of  course,  'were 
furious;'  more  especially  so,  as 
Lord  Coventry,  a  'grave young  lord, 
of  the  remains  of  the  patriot  breed,' 
declared  that  he  would  follow  the 
example  of  his  brother  peer,  and 
marry  the  other  at  once. 

He  could  scarcely,  indeed,  hesi- 
tate on  the  score  of  a  mesalUance, 
in  following  in  the  steps  of  one  who 
is  described  as  being  in  his  own 
person '  the  abstract  of  Scotch  pride.' 
He  and  his  newly-married  duchess, 
'at  their  own  house,  walked  into 
dinner  before  their  company,  sat 
together  at  the  upper  end  of  their 
own  table,  ate  on  the  same  plate, 
and  drank  to  nobody  under  the  rank 
of  earl.' 

If  the  daughters  who,  like  the 
two  Miss  Gunnings,  had  made  their 
debut  that  year  in  the  feishionable 
circles  of  London,  hated  the  beau- 
ties themselves,  what  vials  of 
dowager  wrath  we  can  imagine  to 
have  been  upturned  upon  the  de- 
Toted  head  of  the  fortunate  Mrs. 
Gunning,  the  successful,  speculating 
mother  of  those  days!  Two  beau- 
tiful hoyden  daughters,  in  the 
zenith  of  their  first  season,  about  to 
be  allied  in  marriage  to  two  of  the 
noblest  houses  that  England  and 
Scotland  could  boast! — the  seal  of 
the  most  brilliant  success  thus  being 
set  upon  their  scarcely  ripened 
charms* 

It  was  what  the  fast  maiden  of 
our  own  day,  in  language  more  ex- 
pressive tha^  elegant,  would  call 
an  'awfully  lucl^  coup,'  and  one 
which  the  modem  Eelgravian 
mother,  with  many  more  advantages 
to  boast,  might  well  be  proud  to 
achieve. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  dying  in 
1758,  six  years  after  the  strange 


nuptial  ceremony  in  MayflEur 
Chapel,  his  widow  soon  consoled 
herself  for  his  loss.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us  that 
Jack  Campbell  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Argyle)  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton had  exchanged  hearts ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say, '  It  is  the  prettiest 
match  in  the  world,  and  everybody 
likes  it  but  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  and  Lord  Coventry.  What 
an  extraordinary  fate  is  attached  to 
these  two  women!  Who  would 
have  believed  that  a  Gunning  would 
unite  the  two  great  houses  of  Camp- 
bell and  Hamilton  ?  For  my  part, 
I  expect  to  see  my  Lady  Coventry 
Queen  of  Prussia.  I  would  not 
venture  to  marry  either  of  them, 
for  these  thirty  years,  for  fear  of 
being  shuffled  out  of  the  world  pre- 
maturely, to  make  room  for  the  rest 
of  their  adventures.' 

Extraordinary,  indeed,  that  before 
the  death  of  the  yoimg  countess, 
which  melancholy  event  occurred 
so  early  in  her  married  life,  her 
younger  sister,  inferior  to  herself  m 
beauty,  and  without,  perhaps,  tho' 
peculiar  charm  of  manner  which 
made  every  one  her  slave,  had  beeo 
twice  a  wife — the  first  time  to  an 
actual  duke ;  the  second,  to  a  duke 
to-be.; 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  see  an 
authentic  likeness  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enjoy  a  cool  and  pleasant  lounge 
amongst  the  beauties  of  a  bygone 
day,  he  might  effect  both  purposes 
by  visiting  the  Exhibition  of  Por- 
trait Miniatures  on  loan  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Na 
1846  on  the  wall,  there  is  a  minia- 
ture-portrait of  'Elizabeth  Gun- 
ning, Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and 
afterwards  of  Argyle.  This  lady 
and  her  sister,'  we  read  in  the  cata- 
logue—for which  we  paid  the  exor- 
bitant simi  of  five  shillings ! — '  were 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  of 
Horace  Walpole.'  But  we  sought 
in  vain  for  a  portrait  of  that  equaJly 
£unous  sister,  Maria„  Coimt^  of 
Coventry. 

As  Duchess  of  Hamilton  still, 
although  the  wife  of  'Jack  Camp- 
bell,' not  yet  arrived  at  the  proud 
title  of  Duke  of  Argyle,  we  find  her 
playing  her  part  at  the  coronation 
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and  wedding  of  George  m. ;  and 
that  circumstance  reminds  us  that 
we  have  a  few  words  to  say  about 
the  youthful  bride,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
With  regard  to  that  since  depre- 
ciated lady,  who  came  singing  and 
playing  across  the  Channel  to  meet 
her  bridegroom — handsome,  gallant, 
and  young — it  is  but  right  to  men- 
tion that  she  was  considered  both 
'  pretty  and  witty '  (hen. 

There  are  two  words,  somewhat 
irrererently  made  use  of  when  de- 
scribing a  royal  and  illustrious 
lady,  which  will  perhaps  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion when  the  shade  of  the  good  old 
Queen  Charlotte  f  oats  before  his 
mind's  eye.— 'Snuffy  and  plain,' — 
'plain  and  snufiy:'  sometimes  the 
sentence  runs  this  way,  sometimes 
that;  but  in  any  case  it  is  an  ir- 
reverent, and  as  we  hope  to  prove, 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  the  little 
princess,  who  came  chirping  so 
blithely  from  her  dingy  Gmnan 
home,  to  take  her  place  amongst  us 
as  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 

Ladies  who  have  been  younger, 
and  now  are — ^what  shall  we  say? — 
older, — not  dd,  of  course ;  ladies  are 
never  old  in  'London  Society' — 
hear  what  was  once  said  about  the 
young  bride  who  became  after- 
wards BO  '  Banffy  and  plain,'  such  a 
homely  little  German  *  Frau.' 

*  Pretty  and  witty'  carried  the 
day  then;  for,  above  the  thunder  of 
the  welcome  which  England  gave 
to  the  royal  bride,  Horace  Walpole 
heard  'nothing  bat  proclamations 
of  her  beauty ;'  an  opinion  which  he 
confirms  after  his  mtroduction  on 
tho  same  day  at  St  James's,  adding 
to  the  remark,  'She  looks  very  sen- 
sible, cheerful,  and  is  remarkably 
genteel.' 

This  last  word  sounds  strangely 
in  our  ears,  when  issuing  from  a 
patrician  pen.  Even  the  'Times,' 
which  (ignoring  the  wrath  of  the 
Saturday  Reviewer)  still  insists 
upon  the  birth  of  '  a  prince,'  never 
sank  so  deep  in  the  'Jeames' 
phraseology  as  to  describe  our  prin- 
cess, in  all  her  graceful  loveliness, 
as  *  remarkably  ^c7?fcc^.' 

But  it  has  been  the  abuse  of  the 
-jword,  not  the  use  of  it,  which  has 


made  it  revolting  to  our  ideas  ot 
refinement  It  has  been  made  to 
stand  for  some  of  the  great  shams 
which  have  been  held  up  to  ever- 
lasting ridicule  in  Thackeray's  Snob 
Papers,  and  as  the  outward  sign  of 
superficial  refinement  only  we  have 
rejected  it  from  our  vocabulazy  with 
contempt 

The  description  of  the  arrival  of 
the. Princess  Charlotte  is  not  unin- 
teresting now,  with  the  welcome  of 
our  own  fair  bride  to  our  shares 
still  fresh  in  our  recollections.  We 
seem  to  hear  again  '  the  noise  of  the 
coaches,  chaises,  horsemen  and  mob,' 
that  assembled  to  see  her  pass 
through  the  town,  with  clamour '  so 
prodigious,'  that,  like  the  .bach^or 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  on  the  oocasaon 
of  the  arrival  of '  Madame  Charlotte/ 
we  could  'hardly  distinguish  tt^ 
guns.'    , 

It  was  too  dark  for  the  weary 
spectators  to  notice  whether  the 
Princess  Alexandra  turned  pale, 
when  the  royal  towers  of  Windsor 
loomed  grandly  on  her  expectant 
gaze;  but  as  it  was  also  too  dark  for 
her  to  distinguish  them,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  she  did  not  But 
then  her  bridegroom  was  at  her 
side,  the  prince  of  her  romance,  as 
in  a  fiedry  tale.  In  the  other  case, 
the  unknown  wooer  was  a  stranger, 
and  a  king;  and  we  read  that,  as 
the  bride  elect  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  palace,  tfaat^^ahe 
'  trembled  and  turned  pala' 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  smiled 
at  her  distress;  upon  which  the 
Princess  naively  remarked,  'My 
dear  duchess,  yon  may  laugh— you 
have  been  married  twice;  but  it  is 
no  joke  to  me.' 

When  the  king  had  grown  old, 
and  roamed  about  his  palace — ^feeble, 
blind,  mad, — did  the  good  wife,  the 
homely  German  Frau,  ever  cidl  to 
mind  the  halc^'on  days  of  her  youth, 
or  think  that  it  might  have  been 
the  forecast  shadow  of  time,  which 
made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale 
then? 

She  was  nervous  when  her  brides- 
maids, and  future  court,  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
'  Mon  Dieu !  il  y  en  a  tant !  n  y  e& 
atantr 

The  bridesmaids,  who  were  par- 
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ticnlarly  distiiigmshed  for  their 
beantjof  fig^nre  and  face,  were  Lady 
Caroline  Bnssell,  Lady,  Sarah  Lenox, 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Eeppel.  Of 
Lady  Sarah,  Walpole  says,  that '  she 
was  by  &r  the  chief  angel ;'  and  as 
6he  was  onoe  supposed  to  have 
entertained  hopes  of  engaging  the 
royal  affections  herself,  it  was  pai- 
ticnlarly  amiaft>le  in  her  to  look 
angelio  on  that  occasion.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  radiant 
that  day,  and '  almost  in  possession 
<^  her  former  beauty/  The  absence 
of  three  of  the  celebrated  beauties, 
Lady  Waldegrave,  Lady  Kildare,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzroy,  was  calculated,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walpole,  to  reassure 
the  new  queen  upon  the  subject  of 
her  own  charms,  which,  without 
bein^  particularly  striking,  could, 
in  his  opinion,  hold  their  own  with 
most  of  the  women  whom  she  saw 
assembled  around  her  on  that  event- 
fol  occasion. 

Surely  this  praise  is  not  to  be 
despised  whun  coming  from  the 
cymcal  Horace,  who  waa  not  apt  to 
exaggerate,  excepting  where  his  pre- 
judices or  passions  had  been  keenly 
excited,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  either  for  or  against,  in 
the  case  of  the  German  princess. 

He  gires  a  detailed  account  of  the 
coronation  of  their  majesties,  which 
is  quaintly  described  as  being  <as 
awm  a  pageant  as  could  be.'  The 
description  of  the  most  notable  per- 
sonages amongst  the  assembled 
peeresses,  I  will  quote  Terbatim 
nom  the  page  before  me. 
i»  'My  Lady  Harrington,  covered 
with  all  the  diamonds  she  could 
lx)rrow,  hire,  or  seize,  and  with  the 
air  of  Boxana,  was  the  finest  figure 
at  a  distance.  Lady  Pembroke 
alone,  at  the  head  of  the  countesses, 
was  the  picture  of  majestic  modesty. 
The  Ducness  of  Biohmond,  as  pretty 
as  nature  and  dress,  with  no  pains 
of  her  own,  could  naake  her.  Lady 
Spencer,  Lady  Sutherland,  and  Lady 
Northampton,  very  pretty  figures. 
Lady  Eildare,  still  beauty  itself,  if 
not  a  little  too  large.  The  ancient 
peeresses  were  by  no  means  the 
worst  party:  Lady  Westmoreland, 
«till  handsome,  and  with  more  dig- 
nity than  all;  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  looked   well,  though 


her  locks  milk  white ;  Lady  Albe- 
marle very  "  genteel  r  nay,  the 
middle  ages  had  some  good  repre- 
sentatives in  Lady  Hddemess,  Lady 
Bochford,  and  I^y  Strafford,  the 
prettiest  little  figure  of  all.  My  Lady 
Suffolk  ordered  her  robes,  and  1 
dressed  her  keadj 

Well  done,  Horace!  the  latter 
clause  is  deUghtful ;  especially  as  in 
a  passage  before  he  had  declared 
himself  quite  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
citement ,of  the  young  people,  his 
nieces,  Waldegrave  and  Eeppel,  who 
had  been  discussing  with  great  ani- 
mation the  formation  of  we  young 
queen's  household,  and  speculating 
upon  the  claims  and  disappoint- 
ments of  every  Miss  in  the  kingdom 
ambitious  of  the  appointment  of 
Maid  of  Honour.  He  owns  that, 
after  calling  them  strongly  to  task 
for  the  frivolous  nature  of  this  court 
gossip,  the  moment  they  were  gone, 
he '  new  to  Lady  Suffolk,'  and  heard 
hertalk,with  giealf^tisfaction,  of  the 
'  late  queen's  coronation  petticoat' 

He  had  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge, what  all  old  bachelors  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  do,  when  they 
compare  things  new  and  old,  greatiy 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fonner, 
that  the  mould  of  his  imagination 
had  'taken  all  its  impressions,'  and 
that '  it  could  receive  no  more.'  Of 
the  queen  herself,  he  tells  us  that 
she  was  very  musical  and  veiy  gay 
— the  shadows  that  time  had  in  store 
for  her  had  not  yet  begun  to  creep 
to  the  fore-front  of  her  destiny; 
carrying  the  king  to  operas,  to 
plays,  and  even  to  Eanelagh ;  giving 

Erivate  balls  at  court,  at  which, 
owever,  with  the  display  of  con- 
jugal devotion  which  characterised 
the  whole  of  their  after  career,  we 
read  that '  the  king  danced  the  whole 
night  with  the  queen.' 

The  musical  talents  of  the  royal 
bride  must  have  been  considerable, 
or  her  self-possession  great,  for  on 
the  evening  of  her  arrival  at  St 
James's,  a^  having  paled  at  the 
sight  of  her  palace,  and  been  op- 
pressed at  the  magnitude  of  her 
court,  we  find  her,  while  they  waited 
for  supper,  'sitting  down  to  the 
harpsichord,  and  singing  and  play- 
ing.' Brave  little  bride,  to  choose 
such  a  time,  of  all  others,  for  trying 
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the  effect  of  your  accomplishments, 
when  hungry,  tired  men  and  women 
were  '  waiting  for  supper  I' 

We  fling  a  laurel  crown  at  your 
royal  feet  as  you  make  your  exit 
from  the  stage — that  feat  in  itself 
was  worthy  of  it ;  and  we  hope  to 
have  proved  your  claim  to  exemp- 
tion from  the  two  uncomplimentary 
adjectives  so  often  attached  to  your 
illustrious  name,  *  snuffy  and  plain,* 

Foremost  amongst  the  'witty 
women,'  whose  piquant  sayings 
are  embalmed  in  these  inimitable 
letters,  shines  'Dorothy,  Lady 
Towndiend,'  the  wife  of  Charles, 
Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  but 
parted  from  him. 

A  very  'frisky  matron,'  indeed! 
as  pungent  and  original  in  speech 
as  the  fair  Duchess  of  Queensberry 
was  eccentho  and  harebrained  in 
act.  She  comes  first  upon  the 
boards  in  a  flash  of  satire,  which 

Slays  about  her  figure  with  its 
ghtning  flare,  and  shows  us  the 
woman  as  she  was — witty,  hand- 
some, a  desperate  flirt,  and  a  bitter 
foe;  woe  to  those  who  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Dorothy,  Lady 
Townshend,  or  the  lash  of  her  un- 
sparing tongna 

The  portrait  of  her,  which  illas- 
trates  the  first  volume  of  the  Letters, 
realizes  the  conception  one  would 
naturally  have  had  of  one  whose 
name  never  appears  in  their  pages 
but  as  the  herald  of  some  stinging 
shaft,  or  bitter  repartee,  aimed  at 
some  unlucky  member  of  the  brilliant 
society  of  which  (notwithstanding 
her  /riskiness)  she  was  a  distin- 
guished member. 

With  head  erect  and  flafihing  eye, 
with  oriental  turban  and  loosely 
flowing  robes,  this  esvrit/ort  seems 
to  defy  criticism,  ana  challenge  the 
wits  to  a  passage  of  arms. 

The  limner  has  caught  success- 
folly  the  fire  of  the  eyes,  which 
have  no  doubt  in  life  often  exer- 
cised the  basilisk  power  attributed 
to  such  orbs  by  the  poet,  of  '  look- 
ing a  fellow-creature  down;'  but 
wmch  now  shine  harmlessly  upon 
scenes  and  objects  which  would  once 
have  lit  in  them  the  spark  of  the 
mocking  spirit  to  which  they  owed 
their  brQliimce  and  their  dangerous 
fascination. 


The  first  time  we  find  her  men- 
tioned is  in  a  letter  from  Walpolo 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  from  Downing 
Street,  in  October,  1741: — 'Thero 
is  no  news,*  he  says ;  '  not  a  soul  in 
town.  One  talks  of  nothing  but 
distempers  hke  Sir  Bobert's.  My 
Lady  Townshend  was  reckoning  up 
the  other  day  the  several  things 
that  have  cured  them :  such  a  medi- 
cine so  many;  such  a  doctor  BO  many 
— but  of  all  the  greatest  numlier 
have  found  relief  from  the  sud- 
den deaths  of  their  husbands.'  To' 
the  same  friend  he  writes  again  :— 
*My  Lady  Townshend  made  me 
laugh  the  other  night  about  your 
old  acquaintance  Mi£s  Edwin,  who» 
by  the  way,  is  grown  almost  a  Me- 
thodist. My  lady  says,  that  she 
was  forced  to  have  an  issue  made 
on  one  side  of  her  head  for  her  eyes, 
and  that  Kent  advised  her  to  have 
another  on  the  other  side  for  sym- 
metry.' To  explain  this  sharp  Hiying 
of  *  My  lady's,'  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  character  and  metier  of 
William  Kent,  who,  in  his  day,  fell 
under  the  satire  of  Hogarth,  for 
lowering  himself  in  his  profession 
(that  of  painter  and  architect^  by 
drawing  designs  for  ladies'  birthday 
robes,  which  he  decorated  with  the 
five  orders  of  architecture.  He  was 
called  by  Walpole  'the  father  of 
modem  gardening;'  but  the  taste 
of  the  authority  being  in  this  case 
far  from  infallible,  the  praise  loses 
much  of  its  worth. 

At  another  time,  when  a  political 
crisis  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
London  world,  when,  with  regard 
to  the  Treasury, '  most  people  wished 
for  Mr.  Pelham,  few  for  Lord  Car- 
teret, and  none  for  Lord  Bath,' 
my  Lady  Townshend  added  to  the 
misfortune  of  the  latter  the  crown- 
ing sting  of  scorn,  by  the  reply,  full 
of  gall,  which  she  made  to  him  on 
his  complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  side 
— *  Oh  1'  said  she, '  that  can't  be,  you 
have  no  side.' 

As  in  the  caaea  of  other  wits  and 
satirists,  however,  her  own  wit  pro- 
voked that  of  others,  and  the  gtUlact 
bachelor  of  Strawberry  himself  en- 
joyed nothing  more  than  a  sly  hit 
at  the  bitter  viscountess  who  had 
so  often '  made  him  laugh.' 

He  says  of  her  once,  when  tbe 
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town  was  empty,  *So  my  Lady 
TowBshend  is  obliged  to  lie  ^ 
people.'  And  later,  when  she  had 
been  snfering  from  some  severe  dis- 
temper, '  My  Lady  Townshend  has 
been  dying, and  took  prayers;  but 
she  is  recovered  now,  even  of  her 
repentance.' 

It  was  a  case  of  Greek  versos 
Greek  when  Horace  Walpole  and 
Dorothy  Townshend  engaged  in  an 
encounter  of  wit  On  her  first  visit 
to  Strawberry  Hill,  when  the  ginger- 
bread palace  was  in  its  embryo  sts^e, 
we  hear  of  her  toiling  up  the  stairs, 
panting  at  each  stage,  and  exclaim- 
ing with  each  gasp  two  blasphe- 
mies to  begin  with,  and  then, '  What 
a  house!  it  is  just  such  a  house  as 
a  {Murson's,  where  the  children  lie  at 
the  feet  of  the  bed.'  And  upon 
another  occasion  she  said,  that 
Strawberry  Hill  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  enough  if  Mrs.  Olive's  face 
did  not  rise  upon  it,  and  make  it  so 
hoL  Of  the  iasirnamed  lady  a  few 
words  will  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
for  she  was  a  near  neighbour  and 
intimate  friend  of  Horace  Walpole's, 
who,  indeed,  filled  the  green  lane 
which  led  to  her  house  with  botani- 
cal treasures  from  his  own  gardens, 
and  then  christened  it '  Drury  Lane,' 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  fasci- 
nating actress.  She  was  immor- 
talized by  Ohurchill  in  the  'Bos- 
ciad/  who  said  of  her — 

'  In  Sfrfte  of  ontward  blemiahes  the  shone ; 
For  famnonr  Homed,  and  humour  all  her  own ; 
Easy  as  if  at  home  the  stage  she  trod. 
Nor  sought  the  critic's  praise,  nor  feared  bis  rod. 
Original  in  spirit,  as  in  ease. 
She  piqued  l^  hiding  all  attempts  to  please; 
No  comic  actress  ever  yet  could  raise. 
On  humours  base,  more  credit  or  mort  praise.' 

Of  Mrs.  Woflfington,  the  celebrated 
beauty,  whose  fascinations  few  could 
withstand,  Horace  Walpole  remarks, 
that '  she  was  a  bad  actress,  but  that 
she  had  life.'  Of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 
he  relates  the  following  anecdote : 
she  had  breakfasted  with  hun,  and 
as  she  went  out  and  wanted  her 
clogs,  she  turned  to  him  and  said, 
'I  remember  at  the  playhouse, 
they  used  to  call  for  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
chair,  Mrs.  Barry's  clogs,  and  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle*s  pattens' 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me 
were  I  to  mention  the  names  even 


of  all  the  beantifiil  and  witty  women, 
of  whom  Walpole  has  related  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes.  Grafton,  Wal- 
degrave,  Eeppel,  Coke,  Pembroke, 
Spenser,  Beauclerc,  among  the 
beauties;  Bumey,  More,  Damer, 
Berry,  Sevini6,  amongst  the  talents 
and  wits.  It  is  impossible  fEirther 
to  separate  the  clusters,  or  to  indi- 
vidualize  each  of  these  lovely  or 
celebrated  women,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  brilliant  society  in  a 
day  gone  by. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  Walpole 
did  not  praise  aU  women  indis- 
criminately, or  magnify  their  charms 
out  of  the  redundant  chivalry  of 
his  own  nature,  the  following  quo- 
tations will,  we  trust,  sufficiently 
prove. 

He  mentions  with  a  gusto,  bitter 
as  that  which  animated  themselves, 
the  conversation  of  two  'frightful 
gentlewomen,'  Lady  Abercom  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which 
turned  upon  '  hideous  ugly  women ;' 
and  his  favourite  butt  in  the  letters 
which  record  the  chit-chat  of  the 
town,  is  a  certain  Lady  Pomfret, 
who  seems  to  have  won  as  unen- 
viable a  reputation  for  saying  silly 
thin^,  as  another  queen  of  that 
society,  whose  basis  is  money,  has 
earned  in  our  day  by  saying  Tulgar 
ones.  We  first  meet  with  her  at 
Florence  (where  Horace  Walpole 
spent  the  summer  of  1740)  with  her 
two  daughters,  Lady  Sophia  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Termor.  The  first 
a  beauty,  and  the  second  a  wit.  Of 
the  latter  he  says,  '  she  is  the  cle- 
verest girl  in  the  world,  and  speaks 
the  purest  Tuscan  like  any  Flo- 
rentine.' Lady  Pomfret,  the  coun- 
tess mother,  gave  a  conversation 
every  week,  to  which  all  the  world 
came  and  laughed  at  the  pomposity 
and  ignorance  of  their  hospitable 
hostess.  It  was  she  who  observed 
of  Swift,  that  'he  would  have  writ- 
ten better  if  he  had  not  written 
humorously;'  and  of  whom  the 
witty  Lady  Townshend  once  told  Mr. 
Walpole  the  following  'admirable 
history :' — *  Somebody  that  belonged 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  they 
were  going  to  court;  it  was  objected 
that  they  ought  to  say  to  Carlton 
House,  that  the  only  court  is  where 
the   king  resides.      Lady   P , 
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with  her  paltry  air  of  significant 
learning  and  absnrdity,  said^ 

'  "  Oh,  Lord  I  is  there  no  conrt  in 
England  but  the  king's?  Sure,  there 
are  many  more.  There  is  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Ac."    Don't  you  love  her  ?' 

The  triumph  of  this  silly  manmia 
over  wiser,  but  not  less  aspiring 
matrons,  in  accomplishing  a  match 
between  her  beautful  daughter  and 
Lord  Carteret,  is  amusingly  de- 
flcribed  in  one  of  the  most  lively  of 
'the  Letters;'  also  the  airs  of  the 
newly-made  bride,  and  the  subse- 
quent mortification  of  the  mother- 
in  -  law,  of  whom  the  bridegroom 
«lect  had  declared  from  the  first 
that  when  he  married  her  daughter, 
it  waa  far  from  his  intention  to 
marry  the  mother  and  the  whole 
family  at  the  same  time.  That  ho 
kept  his  word  we  are  duly  informed, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  blow  to 
the  lady  who  had  talked  sillily,  as 
6he  talked  of  everything,  upon  poli- 
tics and  management,  and  'who 
had  thought  to  govern  her  future 
flon-in-law  out  of  Froissart' 

Soon  after  Lady  Carteret* s  mar- 
riage, we  read  of  a  great  ball  given 
by  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond,  in 
honour  of  the  bride.  '  I  have  seen 
her  once,*  says  Widpole,  '  and  found 
her  just  what  I  expected,  tres 
grande  dame,  fall  of  herself,  and 
yet  not  without  an  air  of  happiness. 
The  mother  is  not  so  exalted  as  I 
expected.  I  fancy  Carteret  has  kept 
his  resolution,  and  has  notjmarried 
her  too.' 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  unamiable 
*  fether-in-law,'  to  serve  as  a  pen- 
dant to  that  of  the  ambitious 
mamma ;  and  as  the  parent  of  the 
lordlier  sex  had  more  power,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  in  his  hands  than 
had  the  silly  and  harmless  Lady 
Pomfret,  we  will  hope  for  a  less 
harsh  judgment  than  usual  with 
thepublic  on  the  mortified  fair. 

Horace  Walpole  had  several  beau- 
tifol  nieces,  of  whom  his  favourite 
undoubtedly  was  Maria,  by  her  first 
marriage^  Countess  of  Waldegrave, 
and  by  her  second.  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester. He  touchingly  describes 
her  grief  during  the  first  hours  of 
widowhood  in   these  words :    "  I 


found  Lady  Waldegrave  at  my  mo- 
ther's ;  she  weepfi  without  ceasing, 
and  talks  of  his  virtues  and  goodness 
to  her  in  a  manner  that  distracts 
me.  Her  fall  is  great— from  that 
adoration  and  attention  which  he 
paid  her;  from  that  splendour  and 
fortune,  so  much  of  which  dies  with 
him,  and  from  that  consideration 
which  rebounded  to  her,  from  the 
great  deference  which  the  world  had 
for  his  character.  Visions,  perhaps. 
Yet  who  could  expect  that  they 
would  pass  away  before  that  fleeting 
thing—her  beauty !' 

That  she  more  than  regained  these 
worldly  advantages  in  her  maniage 
with  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  that  the  sun  of  her 
beauty  did  not  set  for  many  long 
years  after  this  sad  picture  was 
painted,  we  find  attested  m  more 
ways  than  one. 

In  the  collection  of  x>ortniit  mi- 
niatures before  alluded  to,  we  find 
one  of  her  in  square  case  No.  1, 
lent  by  Capt  Seymour  Dawson 
Damer,  and  in  which  there  are 
several  most  interesting  portraits, 
including  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  painted  in  a  Turkish 
costume. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  as 
the  picture  which  we  promised  the 
reader  was  that  of  an  unamiable 
papa-in-law,and  not  in  this  instance 
one  of  a  beautifid  woman,  in  which 
latter  article  he  will,  perhaps,  when 
tiiis  papa  is  finished,  declare  him- 
self to  have  been  indulged  ad 
nauseam,* 

Li  vol.  IV.,  page  9a,  we  find  this 
description  of  the  macnage  of  his 
youngest  niece,  Charlotte,  und^ 
the  following  circumstances  :— 

'  I  announce  my  lAdy  Hunting- 
tower  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  ap- 
frove  the  match  a  uttle  more  than 
suppose  my  Lord  Dysart  will,  as 
he  does  not  yet  know,  though  they 
have  been  married  these  two  hours, 
that  at  ten  o'clock  this  mornkg  his 
son  espoused  my  niece  Charlotte, 
at  St  James's  church.  Kow  yon 
want  to  know  the  details;  there 
WBfl  none.  It  is  not  in  the  style  of 
our  court  to  have  long  negotiations; 
we  don't  f&tigue  the  totni,  with 
exhibiting  the  betrothed  for  six 
months  together  in  public  places. 
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Yidit — venit— Ticit—the  young  lord 
has  liked  her  for  some  time;  on 
Saturday  sennight^  he  came  to  my 
brother,  and  made  the  demand. 
7he  princess  did  not  know  him  by 
sight,  and  did  not  dislike  him  when 
she  did.  She  consented,  so  they 
were  to  be  married  this  morning. 
In  another  account  he  tells  us,  that 
'the  young  lord  had  been  in  love 
with  Charlotte  for  some  time,  but 
thought  60  little  of  inflaming  her, 
that  yesterday  fortnight  she  did  not 
know  him  by  sight.  On  that  day 
he  came  and  proposed  himself  to 
my  brother,  who,  with  much  sur- 
prise, heard  his  story,  but  excused 
iiimself  from  giving  an  answer.  He 
said  he  would  never  force  the  in- 
clinations of  his  children;  he  did 
not  believe  his  daughter  had  any 
engagement  or  attachment,  but  she 
might  have,' — cautious  and  bene- 
Yolent  papa — '  he  would  send  for 
her  and  know  her  mind.'  But  if 
papa's  benevolence  is  worthy  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  in  this  in- 
stance, the  prudence  of  the  young 
lady  herself^  is  a  caution.  '  She 
was  at  her  sister  Waldegrave's,  to 
whom,  on  receiving  the  notification, 
she  said  very  sensibly,  '  If  I  was 
but  nineteen,  I  would  refuse  point 
blimk.  I  do  not  like  to  be  married 
in  a  week  to  a  man  I  never  saw. 
But  I  am  two-and-twenty ;  some 
people  say  I  am  handsome;  some 
eay  I  am  not;  I  believe  the  truth 
is,  I  am  likely  to  be  at  large,  and  to 
go  off  soon— it  is  dangerous  to 
refose  so  great  a  mateh.' 

Pretty  close  reasoning  this,  for  a 
damsel  who,  not  knowing  whether 
to  believe  that  she  is  handsome, 
or  the  reverse,  artfully  adds  her 
own  clause  (according  to  her  uncle's 
insinuation)  with  regard  to  being 
'  married  in  a  week.'  She  was  not 
evidently  inclined  to  let  '  so  great  a 
mateh  slip'  through  her  pretty 
fingers,  through  any  ill-timed  show 
of  reluctance  on  her  own  side.  Lady 
Huntingtower  she  was  determined 
to  be—and  that  within  a  week,  from 
the  time  of  her  wooing. 


'  Her  future  lord  was  not  at  that 
time  rich  in  this  world's  goods,' and 
was  dependent  upon  his  &ther,  for 
his  limited  fortune.  He  wrote,  it 
would  appear,  to  that  amiable  in- 
dividual, offering  to  present  him 
with  the  eight  thousand  i)ounds  he 
was  to  have  with  his  bride,  if  in 
return  the  Earl  (Dysart)  would  give 
them  one  thousand  in  present,' 
(a  modem  son  would  have  said, 
'  down/)  and  settle  a  iointure  on 
her.  The  Earl,  we  are  told,  returned 
'  this  truly  laconic,'  for  being  so 
unnatural  an  answer : 

'  Lord  Huntingtower,  I  answer 
your  letter  as  soon  as  I  receive  it. 
I  wish  you  joy.  I  hear  your  wife 
is  very  accomplished. 

'  Yours,  Dysabt.' 

The  young  Lady  Huntingtower 
became  Ountess  of  Dysart  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  we  are  called 
upon  in  the  later  volumes  to  la- 
ment over  her  lingering  illness  and 
painful  death. 

Fleeting  indeed  is  the  beauty  of 
which  we  acknowledge  ourselves  the 
devoted  slaves ;  but  fleeting,  uncer- 
tain as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  powers 
that  move  the  world,  and  as  such 
is  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
study. 

'  Beauty  is  nature's  masterpiece,' 
has  been  well  and  justly  observed ; 
and  in  many  instances  we  find  it 
immortalized  in  the  masterpieces  of 
art.  The  student  in  this  school  can 
never  complain  of  monotony  or 
satiety,  in  any  one  particular  style 
of  countenance,  form,  or  complexion. 
All  are  fair,  but  there  is  variety  in 
every  tone  and  in  every  feature; 
and  in  looking  back,  as  we  have 
called  upon  him  to  do,  to  the  beau- 
ties of  a  bygone  day,  we  find  their 
identity  preserved  as  intact,  and 
their  x)eculiar  characteristics  as 
carefully  preserved,  as  though  we  had 
seen  them  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  from 
their  own  lips  the  brilliant  sallies 
which  kept  the  world  alive,  in  the 
beauty-loving  days  of  the  bachelor 
of  Strawberry  Hill. 
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TO  GERTRUDE. 

'/T^WAS  eve ;  the  stmset,  lovely  and  serene, 

-■-     Bathed  all  the  fair  cloud  islands  of  the  west 
"With  such  pure  golden  light,  they  well  might  seem 
The  radiant  gardens  of  the  bright  and  blest. 

I  stood  alone  upon  that  silent  shore. 

The  wide  Atlantic  lay  at  rest  before  me ; 
But  rest  my  troubled  spirit  knew  no  more, 

Amidst  the  racking  fears  and  doubts  that  tore  me. 

The  waves'  soft  murmurs  seem'd  to  whisper  '  peace,' 
Yet  turned  the  sound  to  dirges  in  mine  ear ; 

3Iy  whole  soul  panted  for  a  swift  release 
From  dread  suspense — ^worst  of  all  ills  we  fear. 

Thy  missive  came ;  ]  I  read,  and  knew  that  Fate 
Had  bid  me  give  sweet  Hope  a  long  farewell ; 

I  would  not — if  I  could — the  rest  relate : 
The  anguish  of  that  hour  what  words  could  tell  ? 

The  sun  sank  fast  behind  the  glowing  main  ; 

Through  dim  eyes  watching  all  the  glory  fede, 
I  wished  it  never  more  might  rise  again. 

To  mock  the  darkness  which  thy  hand  had  made. 

But  now  all  that  is  past ;  such  thoughts  belong 
To  weakness — and  new  strength  has  come  to  me 

To  work — to  live  for  others— to  be  strong — 
This  have  I  leam'd  from  love,  and  grief,  and  thee. 

T.  R. 


^W^^r^'^^^^W^mW^^^^^ 


Pr»wn  bj  A.  W.  BftjM.] 


10   GBBTBUDE! 


\Tm^i 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

PATBICE  OOLQI7HOX7N  AND  DAYIB  DALE  OF  QLASaOW. 


THE  history  of  Glasgow  com- 
meroe  begins  with  a  William 
Elphinstone,  contemporary  with 
William  Guining  of  Bristol.  About 
the  year  1420  he  was  famous  for  his 
shipments  of  pickled  salmon  and 
dried  herrings  to  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  for  which  he  re- 
ceiyed  wine  and  brandy  in  exchange. 
The  Bishop  Elphinstone  who 
founded  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen 
was  his  son,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
old  merchant's  trade  are  said  to 
haye  greatly  helped  on  the  good 
work.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  the  Uni- 
yersity was  being  built,  Archibald 
Lyon,  youngest  son  of  Ix)rd  Ghums, 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  settled  in 
Glasgow,  and  liyedwith  Archbishop 
Gayin  Douglas  in  old  Glasgow 
Castle.  He  married  a  Mistress 
Margaret  Douglas,  and  became  a 
merchant  'He  undertook  great 
yoyages  and  adyentures  in  trading,' 
according  to  the  old  chronicler,  '  to 


Poland,  France,  and  Holland.  Hs 
endeayours  were  wonderfully  blessed 
with  success,  so  that  he  acquired 
considerable  lands  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  He  built'— in 
1536,  as  it  is  supposed-— 'a  great 
lodging  for  himself  and  family  up<m 
the  south  side  of  the  Gallowgato 
Street  Thereafter  he  built  tour 
closes  of  houses  and  forty-four 
shops,  high  and  low,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gallowgato,  and  a  part 
of  the  east  side  of  the  Saltmarket.' 
He  liyed  to  be  ninety-fiye.  He  had  a 
son  named  Archibald,  whose  son 
George  was  another  £Eunous  mer- 
chant of  Glasgow;  and  his  three 
daughters  were  all  wedded  to  mer- 
chants, ancestors  of  other  mer- 
chants. 

Old  Archibald  Lyon  must  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  Glasgow. 
'  No  other  nobleman's  youngei^  son 
in  Scotland,'  says  his  first  pane- 
gyrist, 'can  boast  of  such  an 
opulent  offspring.'     So  important 
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had  Glasgow  oommeroe  become 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
children, and  so  much  were  tiray  and 
their  fellow-merchants  or  tradesmen 
given  to  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  with  the  foreigners  who 
now  began  to  settle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  purposes  of  commerce,  that 
their  relationship  with  one  another, 
and  their  position  in  the  town,  had 
to  be  made  subjects  of  legislation. 
'At  that  time/  we  are  told,  'the 
traders  of  Glasgow  were  by  far 
more  numerous  than  the  merchants, 
so  as  they  claimed  not  only  as  great 
a  share  and  interest  in  the  gDYem- 
ment  of  the  city,  but  also  the  right 
of  bemg  equal  sharers  with  the 
merchants  in  sea&ring  trade;  to 
which  the  merchants  were  alto- 
gether averse,  affirming  thai  th^ 
were  to  hold  every  one  to  hiB  trade, 
and  not  meddle  with  thein.  Upon 
which  there  arose  horxibie  heat8» 
strifes,  and  animositieB  betwixt 
them,  which  was  like  to  end  with 
shedding  of  blood ;  for  the  trades 
rose  up  against  the  merchants.'  In 
fact,  tiierewereas  great  jealonsies 
among  the  wholesale  and  the  retail 
dealers  of  Glasgow,  about  the  year 
1600,  as  there  had  been  in  London 
a  century  earlier  between  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  and  the  members 
of  the  trading  guilds  who  desired 
to  share  their  commercial  advan- 
tages. In  this  case  the  differences 
were  settled  l^the  establishment, 
in  1605,  of  a  guildery,  for  regulat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  limits  of 
trade  and  oommeroe,  having  at  its 
head  a  dean,  who  was  to  be  '  a  mer- 
chant, a  merchant  sailor,  and  a  mer- 
chant venturer.'  He  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  provost  and  bailies,  a 
council  and  deaoonB,  half  of  than 
being  merchants,  the  other  half 
craftsmen;  and  none  but  guild 
brothers  were  in  future  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  or  traffic  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Many  of  these  guild  brothezs, 
living  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  fiunous  men  of  business.  One 
of  them,  William  Simpson,  in  or 
near  the  year  1636,  built  two  ships 
and  traded  to  Flanders,  Poland, 
France,  and  Dantzic.  'He  built 
great  houses  in  Glasgow,  within  the 
Trongate,  with  great  orchards,'  we 


are  told,  '  and  four  large  bams  and 
great  gardens  at  the  back  thereof'' 
Another  and  a  greater  was  WtUter 
Gibson,  who  began  life  as  a  brewer 
and  malt-maker,  and  then  proceeded 
to  become  a  regular  merchant  In 
1668  he  cured  and  packed  300  lasts 
of  herrings,  each  containing  twelve 
barrels,  and  worth  6/.  of  Soottish 
money,  and  shipped  them  to  St. 
Martin's,  in  France,  in  a  Dutch 
vessel  of  450  tons  burthen.  For 
each  barrel  of  herrings,  it  is  re- 
corded, he  obtained  a  barrel  of 
brandy  and  a  crown.  Some  of  the 
crowns  were  spent  in  buying  salt ; 
which,  with  the  brandy,  had  so  good 
a  ma;^t  in  Glasgow,  that  out  of 
the  profits  Gibson  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  Dutch  ship  and  two  other 
Tesseis,  almost  as  large,  with  whidi 
he  'set  to  his  fellow-citizens  an 
eunple  of  extensive  traffic  to 
diifineiil  parts  of  Europe.'  Con- 
temporary with  him  was  a  John 
Anderson,  the  first  importer  of 
French  white  wines  into  Glasgow. 
About  this  time,  too,  there  was  a 
William  Wilson,  who  went  from 
Flakefield  to  settle  as  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  there,  as  there  were 
other  Wilsons,  to  be  known  as 
William  Flakefield.  He  had  a  son, 
William,  whom  he  apprenticed  to  a 
weaver.  But  the  lad,  not  quite 
liking  the  business,  enlisted,  near 
1670,  in  the  GameronianB,and  afiov 
wards  joined  the  fiunous  regiment  of 
Scotch  Guards  in  France.  He  lived 
some  years  abroad,  until,  having 
met  with  a  blue  and  white  check 
handkerchief,  woven  in  Germany, 
a  novelty  in  those  days,  it  occurred 
to  him  ^t  he  would  izy  and  mate 
others  like  it  Therefore,  in  1700, 
he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and,  im- 
proving upon  his  old  apprentice- 
ship, set  about  the  work.  '  A  few 
spindles  of  yam  fit  for  his  purpose/ 
says  the  old  biographer,  'was  all, 
at  that  time,  that  William  Flakefield 
could  collect^  the  which  was  but  ill- 
bleached,  and  the  blue  not  yeiy 
dark.  They  were,  however,  tfa^ 
best  that  could  be  found  in  Glasgow. 
About  two  dozen  of  pocket  biiDd- 
kerchiefe  composed  the  first  web. 
When  the  half  was  woven,  he  cat 
out  the  cloth  and  took  it  to  the 
merchants.      They    were    pleased 
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with  the  novelty  of  the  bine  and 
white  stripes,  and  especially  with 
the  delicate  textnie  of  the  cloth, 
which  was  thiyi  set  in  comparison 
with  the  Hollands  that  they  gene- 
rally dealt  in.  '  The  new  adventurer 
asked  no  more  for  his  web  than  the 
net  price  of  the  materials,  and  the 
ordinary  wages  for  his  work.  All 
ho  asked  was  readily  paid  him,  and 
he  went  home  rejoicing  that  his 
attempts  were  not  nnsnccessful. 
This  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
Britain,  was  disposed  of  in  a  few 
days.'  Others  were  disposed  of  in 
abundance  as  quickly  as  they  could 
he  made.  Merchants  and  weavers 
firom  all  parts  came  to  learn  the 
trick,  and  many  settled  down  in 
Glasgow  to  practise  it  with  success. 
*The  number  of  looms  daily  in- 
creased, so  that  Glasgow  became 
famous  for  that  branch  of  the  linen 
trade.  The  checks  were  followed 
by  the  blunks,  or  linen  cloth  for 
pnnting,  and  to  these,'  it  was 
written  in  1793,  'is  now  added  the 
muslin  trade.' 

William  Flakefield  should  have 
an  honourable  place  in  the  commer- 
cial history  of  Glasgow ;  but  he  was 
forgotten  even  in  his  lifetime.  He 
died  poor  and  unknown,  after  earn- 
ing a  meagre  subsistence  as  town 
drummer  of  his  native  place. 

While  Flakefield  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  manufacturing 
greatn&BS  of  Glasgow,  however, 
other  enterprising  men  were  doing 
as  much  for  its  strictly  mercantile 
advancement  Hitherto  its  traders 
had  gone  only  to  continental  towns ; 
and  having  to  make  a  long  voyage 
round,  either  southwards  or  nortn- 
wards,  they  found  it  hard  to  com- 
pete with  file  people  of  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  other  earlier  haunts  of 
commerce.  A  great  change  came 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  in  1 707.  Scotland  was  there- 
by made  a  sharer  in  the  colonial 
wealth  of  England,  and  henceforth 
Glasgow,  the  capital  of  western 
Scotland,  began  to  advance  from  the 
same  causes,  and  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. Its  merchants  at  once 
began  to  follow  the  example  of 
Liverpool  and  send  vessels— at  first 


they  were  only  hired  vessels,  Glas^ 
gow  having  no  shipping  of  its  own 
strong  enough  for  crossing  the 
Atlantic — to  the  American  and  West 
Lidian  ports.  These  vessels  carried 
out  clothing  and  hardware,  and 
brought  back  tobacco.  'A  super- 
cargo went  out  with  every  vessel,' 
we  are  told, '  who  bartered  his  goods 
for  tobacco,  until  such  time  as  he 
had  either  sold  all  his  goods,  or  pro- 
cured as  much  tobacco  as  was 
sufficient  to  load  his  vesseL  He 
then  returned  immediately,  and,  if 
any  of  his  goods  remained  unsold, 
he  brought  them  home  with  him.' 

Those  were  the  rude  beginnings 
of  Glasgow's  trade  with  America.  In 
1 7 1 8  the  first  home-built  ship  went 
out  for  tobacco ;  and  within  a  few 
years  so  many  were  on  the  seas, 
that  great  opposition  was  raised  by 
tbe  rival  merchants  of  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven.  Li 
the  year  1721,  'a  most  terrible 
confederacy  was  entered  into  by 
almost  all  the  tobacco  merchants  in 
South  Britain.'  By  them  the 
Glasgow  merchants  were  accused  of 
all  sorts  of  frauds,  both  upon  their 
neighbours  and  upon  the  Elkchequer, 
and  accordingly  a  commission  was 
sent  down  from  the  Treasury  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  alleged 
abuses.  This  commission  reported 
'that  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chuits  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Whitehaven  were  groundless,  and 
that  they  proceeded  &om  a  spirit  of 
envy,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  the 
interest  of  trade  or  the  king's 
revenue.'  That  decision  was  not  at 
all  to  the  liking  of  the  southern 
traders.  Therefore  they  made  in- 
terest with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  procured  a  new  body  of  com- 
missioners, whose  verdict,  given  in 
1733,  was  against  the  people  of 
Glasgow.  Hence  arose  lawsuits 
and  quarrels  of  all  sorts  without 
number,  very  prejudicial  for  a  time 
to  the  wel£are  of  the  new  centre  of 
commerce.  Li  1723,  the  Glasgow 
merchants  possessed  three-imd- 
twenty  tobacco  ships.  In  1735, 
they  had  only  twenty-four  vessels  of 
all  classes,  trading  with  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  But  the  hin- 
drance was  only  temporary.  In 
1735  the  entire  shipping  of  Glas- 
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goTf  amoimted  to  abont  5,600  tons. 
By  1 771  it  luui  zisen  to  nearly 
6o,Qoo  tons. 

The  trade  reports  of  the  latter 
year  are  urorth  analyamg.  We  find 
that  the  manufactures  of  Glasgov 
at  this  time  comprised  linens,  cali- 
coes, l&irns,  and  cambrics;  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  in  great  quantities; 
leather;  soap,  hardware*  and  jewel* 
lery,  with  a  net  ^ne  in  all  of 
abont  450,000?.  The  imports  oon- 
aistedof46,o55,i39  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  some  50,000  cnbio  feet  of  timber, 
besides  skins  and  other  miscella- 
neous articles  from  the  North  Ame* 
rican  ports  of  Boston  and  Fal- 
mouth in  Philadelphia,  Maryland 
in  Virginia,  and  the  North  Carolina 
towns;  X79>S44  gallons  of  rum, 
47,357  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  59i434lbfl. 
of  cotton  from  the  West  Indian 
islands  of  Antigua.  Granada,  Ja- 
maica, Nevis,  St.  Eitts,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Honduras;  39)92 j  bushels  of 
salt,  33,000  gidlons  of  wine,  and 
3  a  ,2  50  lemons,  besides  misoellaneoua 
groceries  from  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  great 
quantities  of  flax  linen  articles 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Bussia. 
Much  greater  quantities  of  linen 
came  horn  Irdand;  73i»iiS  yards 
from  Dublin,  361,503  frcm  Belfast, 
and  7>67i  from  oUier  towns,  making 
a  total  of  1,100,291  yards;  to  which 
must  be  added  4^)22  barrels  of  sajt 
beef,  besides  hams,  butter,  and  other 
goods  from  seyeral  other  Irish 
towns,  with  Cork  at  their  head. 
In  return  for  these  commodities 
large  supplies  of  ale,  rum,  carpets, 
haberdasheries,  and  tobacco  were 
sent  to  Ireland.  Linen  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  hardware,  and  all 
sorts  of  English  manufactures  were 
despatched  to  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies ;  and  tobacco  was 
the  staple  export  to  the  European 
countries,  20,774,843  lbs.  being  sent 
to  France,  15,000,000  to  Holland, 
4,000,000  to  Gerznany,  170,853  to 
Italy,  140,852  to  Minorca,  and 
fimaJler  quantities  to  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Bussia. 

Even  then,  however,  Glasgow 
commerce,  indeed,  ^tch  commerce 
altogether,  was  only  in  its  infancy. 
'  In  no  country  in  Europe/  said  a 
merchant  of  Glasgow,  writing  in 


1777*  '  is  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  or  trader  so 
despicable  as  in  Scotland.  In  Eng- 
land, over  all  the  colonies,  and* 
indeed,  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  the  oath  of  the  merchant 
and  the  production  of  his  books  aie 
held  to  be  suf&cient  evidence  of  his 
accounts,  where  the  particular  €Jr- 
oumstances  attending  the  transae- 
tkms  are  such  thata  stronger  cannot 
be  obtained.  In  North  Britain  no 
fidth  is  given  to  either  him  or  his 
books.'  '  Up  to  the  middle  of  tiie 
eighteenth  centuiy,'  acoording  to 
another  student  of  Glasgow  hickory, 
'  commercial  concerns,  whether  for 
manufoctures  or  for  foreign  trades, 
were  in  general  carried  on  by  what 
might  be  termed  Joinirfitock  com- 
panies of  credit :  six  or  eight  re- 
sponsible individualshaving  &imed 
themselves  into  a  company,  ad- 
vanced each  into  th^  ooncezn  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  and  borzowed  on 
the  personal  bonds  of  the  company 
whatever  further  capital  was  re- 
quired  for  the  undertaking.  It  was 
not  till  commeiscial  capital,  at  a 
later  period,  had  grown  up  in  the 
country  fliat  individuals,  or  even 
companies  trading  extensively  on 
their  own  capital,  were  to  be  found. 
The  first  adventure  which  went 
ttom  Glasgow  to  Yixic;inia»  after  the 
trade  had  been  opened  to  the  Scotch 
by  the  Unions  was  sent  out  under 


ili 


the  sole  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  acting  also  as  supo'cargo* 
This  person,  although  a  shrewd 
man,  knew  nothing  of  accounts; 
and  when,  on  his  return,  he  was 
asked  bvhis  emplpyers  for  a  state- 
ment of  how  the  adventure  had 
turned  out,  told  them  he  could 
give  them  none,  but  there  were  its 
proceeds;  and  threw  down  upon 
the  table  a  large  hoggar  [stocking] 
stuffed  to  the  top  wiUi  coin-  The 
adventure  had  been  a  profitable 
one;  and  the  company  conceived 
that  if  an  uneducated,  nntramed 
person  had  been  so  suceessfu],  their 
gains  would  have  been  still  greater 
had  a  person  versed  in  accounts 
been  sent  with  it  Under  this  im- 
pression, they  immediately  de- 
spatched a  second  adv«iture,  with  a 
supercargo,  highly  recommended 
for  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  who 
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produced  to  them  a  beaatifally 
made-out  statement  of  bis  trans** 
actions,  but  no  boggar.  The  Yir- 
guiia  trade  oontinaed  for  a  con- 
sideiable  time  to  be  carried  on  by 
companies  formed  as  described* 
One  of  the  partners  acted  as  ma- 
nager: the  others  did  not  interfere. 
The  transactions  consisted  in  pur- 
chasing goods  for  the  shipments 
made  twice  a  year,  and  making 
sales  of  the  tobacco  which  they 
reodyed  in  return.  The  goods 
were  bought  upon  twelve  months' 
credit;  and  when  a  shipment  came 
to  be  paid  off,  the  manager  sent 
notice  to  the  different  fomishers  to 
meet  him  on  such  a  day,  at  such  a 
wine-shop,  with  their  accounts  dis- 
charged. They  then  received  the 
payment  of  their  accounts,  and 
aloDg  with  it  a  glass  of  wine  each,  for 
which  they  paid.  This  curious  mode 
of  paying  off  these  shipments  was 
ooDtriyed  with  a  view  to  famish  aid 
to  some  well-bom  young  woman, 
whose  parents  had  fallen  into  bad 
drcumstanoes,  whom  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  in  one  of  those 
shops  in  the  same  way  that,  at  an 
after  period,  such  a  person  would 
have  been  put  into  a  milliner's 
shop.  These  wine-shops  were  op- 
posite to  the  Tontine  Exchange,  and 
no  budnesa  was  transacted  but  in 
one  of  them.' 

The  man  who  did  more  than  any 
other  to  improve  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  make  of  Glas^w  the  greatest 
coQunercial  city  m  the  British 
empire,  after  London  and  Liver- 
pool, was  Patrick  Oolquhoun.  De- 
scended, through  both  his  parents, 
from  the  old  &mily  of  Golauhouns, 
he  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1745,  at  Dumbarton.  There  his 
&ther,  an  old  class-fellow  of  Smol- 
lett's, served  as  local  judge  and 
r^fistrar  of  oounly  records.  But 
the  boy  seems  to  have  been  an 
orphan,  and  not  very  well  off,  before 
he  was  sixteen  years  old.  Then, 
or  thereabouts,  he  emigrated  to 
Virginia,  to  reside  in  its  eastern 
part,  separated  by  Ohesapeake  Bay 
from  tiie  centre  of  the  colony.  There 
he  occupied  some  sort  of  mercantile 
position,  and  twice  each  year,  we  are 
teld,  he  crossed  the  water  to  trade 
with  the  people  who  came  up  to 
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the  General  Ckmrte  at  Bichmond. 
He  himself  was  fond  of  listdining 
to  and  joining  in  the  legal  talk. 
His  chief  friends  in  America  were 
lawyers  and  law  studente,  among 
whom  he  added  much  to  the  scanty 
education  he  had  recdved  at  home, 
and  developed  a  taste,  strong  and 
healthy  all  through  life,  for  poli- 
tical economy  and  social  sdenoe. 
But  ill  health  brought  him  back  to 
Scotland  in  1766. 

In  1767,  when  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  he  started  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  there  chiefly  to 
redde  for  another  term  of  two-and- 
twenty  years.  Of  his  own  com- 
mercial dealings  we  hear  veiy  little. 
He  was  one  of  those  patriotic  mer- 
chante  who,  without  neglecting  their 
duties  to  themselves  and  then:  im- 
mediate dependente,  make  it  their 
chief  business  to  study  the  welfara 
of  society  at  large.  All  good  works 
came  naturally  to  Golquhoun,  but 
he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
promotion  of  British  commerce  and 
the  advancement  of  Glasgow  among 
its  ^reat  places  of  resort  In  1776, 
durmg  the  American  war,  he  was 
one  of  fourteen  principal  con- 
tributors to  a  fund  for  raising  a 
Glasgow  regiment  of  troops.  In 
1779,  and  again  in  1780,  he  came  to 
London  to  hold  conferences  on  trade 
with  Lord  North,  then  Premier, 
and  to  work  through  Parliament  a 
bill  of  condderable  importance  to 
the  commerce  of  Scotlimd;  and  in 
the  latter  year  we  find  him  chosen 
a  local  magistrate  and  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Glasgow.  In 
1 78 1  he  started  a  scheme  for  build- 
ing a  Glas^w  coffee-house  to  be 
developed  mto  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  also  procured  the 
improvement  of  the  Glasgow  £x- 
chimge,  and  so  led  to  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  new  and  splendid  build- 
ing now  in  use.  In  1 78 1 ,  moreover, 
he  was  chosen  a  commisdoner  from 
Glasgow  to  a  convention  of  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  then 
dtting  at  Edinburgh ;  and  next  year 
he  came  to  London,  as  agent  of  that 
convention,  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  placing  the  linen  ma- 
nufiicturers  of  North  Britain  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Ireland. 

Near  the  end  of  178a  the  building 
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appqoited  for  the  Chamber  of  Oom- 
meroe  and  MsDnftotares  of  the  city 
of  Glaie^gow  waa  oftmpleted  land 
opened  amid  great  refoicinga,  Gol-> 
qnhoim  W9b  elected  its  fint  chidiv 
BSD,  to  ceiitiniie  in  office  till  t7<€; 
and  it  etarted  with  about  three 
bandied  membera.  It  wae  dedgned 
ibr  the  oomnderatien  of  M  plafiti 
and 'propoealB  for  proteetmg  and 
foproTiBg  ereiy  bvanch  of  domeatio 
trade  and  manufaottire,  and  the  eMan 
Uiahment  of  mles  for  the  goidanoe 
and  eztendon  of  all  eortt  of  feraigii 
trade.  It  was  also  deaigniBd  to  giver 
help  and  adTioe  to  all  inditidval 
tnoers,  both  in  the  immediate  ad* 
tanoement  of  their  oathngs  and  in 
fiirtiienuiee  of  their  dealings  with' 
the  Gorenment,  with  Farhament^  or 
With  fiMeIgn  oonntriee,  and  'to  pro^ 
one  relief  or  redress  in  eTer3rgheT<^ 
anoe,  hardahip,  oppteasion^  or  in^' 
oonvenienoe  affecting  any  particnte" 
bmnch  of  trade  or  nuuraiiMstiife  car- 
ried on  by  the  membns  of  the  so- 
dety.'  In  short,  as  it  was  stated  in 
the  charter  of  incorporation  which 
Colqnhonn  came  np  to  London  to 
procure  in  the  spring  of  1 785,  it  was 
intended  'to  take  cogniKanoe  of 
every  matter  and  thing  in  the  least 
degree  connected  with  the  interests 
of  commerce^  and  to  give  stability 
and  enoomragement  to  the  oommeroe 
and  manufactures  of  the  eity  of 
Glasgow  and  in  the  towns  and  vil* 
lagea  in  the  neighbonrhood.' 

That  meet  asenrediy  it  did.  No 
angle  event  m  the  history  of  GhHH 
gow  was  so  advaotagoom  to  its 
mercantile  interests  as  this  fomding 
df  the  CSiamber  xji  Cammeroa,  doe 
altogether,  as  it  seems,  to  the  fore* 
thonght  and  perseveraooe  of  Fattiek 
Colq^oim.  At  this  time  also  he 
b^antowtHrk  with  his  pen.  In  1783 
he  wrote  some  very  BsiAible '  Obsar^ 
vations  on  the  PrcnoDt  State  of  the 
Linen  and  Cotton  MaavftKstareBL'  In 
1785  he  published  another  work  on 
'  The  Interchange  of  British  Mtam^ 
faotores  with  Ireland;'  and  in  178S, 
at  Pitt's  request,  and  fo  his  giiid<* 
anoe,  he  prepared  a  nrinnte  vceuiuii 
of  the  state  of  the  cotttm  trade  in 
Great  Britain.  Many  other  books 
and  pamphlets  followed  these,  all 
giving  proof  of  bis  devotion  to  trade 
and  his  enlightened  i^predatioa  of 


its  ohaiacter  and  needs.  Tbh  he 
showed  in  all  aorts  of  other  wa^a. 
Often  he  htoiied  np  to  Londen  to 
hold  interviews  with  themlnirterB» 
with  members  of  FasliameBt^  and 
with  the  great  Cttty  nerofaairfea. 
Often  he  went  on  Bke  eira&ds  id 
liiadhester,  Paisley^  and  otfaef 
towns.  Dcotegiiie  Mat  nMsofha  of 
1788  and  the  beginndag  d  rySj  he 
was  in  Flasderaastd  fifafaaBt,crften- 
eet  in  Ostende,  at  that  tisM  the 
great  fioropeata  depdt  far  Bart 
vidian  go0dB>  seeing  howfiir  Btftish 
manofiEietareB  eoidd  be  hmyM  to 
ecmipete  with  foreign  goods.  Tmnea 
he  retamed  to  LondoUi  and  did  his 
utmost  fortfaeoiganjzalionof  Anew 
national  macbinorlr  i%ir  the  mter- 
change  of  oomnioditieawlth  tfadoim- 
tinental  t^wns,  as  well  aa  amongthe 
great  British  nutfts.  ffis  eflbrts 
were  very  beneficial,  thotigb  greatly 
cxfppltA,  we  are  told,  by  fto  jeakm- 
sies  of  the  great  aierofaantB  <^ 
London,  who*  wena  ioth  to  teve 
smaller  people  in  any  eortcf  part^ 
netehip  with  them.  To  ham,  it 
seeme,  was  chieQy  doe  tiie  istrodao- 
tion  of  British  nnntbiB  cai  tiieXta^ 
IJnent,  booq  to  issue  intheealabliMi'' 
ment  of  an  immense  SDid  ¥efy  pH>* 
fitable  trade. 

In  other  ways,  thMiogh  nMie  than 
thirty  yeam,  PaMok  Oolfaboandid 
great  service  to  the  nation.  Bat  his 
wMrk,  heoeeforth,  had  not  mmh  to 
dowiih  Glasgow. 
nnexphiiBed-*-probably 
a  merchant,  m  had  ah 
money  enongh  to  enaUB  fate  ia 
ftitoie  to  devote  Mnealf,  wiiiioat 
hiiKlfance,  to  empioymnntii  wteUy 
philanthropic  and  alWgether  to  hia 
taste— he abandonedtha pcBRMit  of 
odmmerce  in  Nofemfoer*  178^  That 
done,  be  qtdtted  GlaggewiiSMl  eame, 
f^  the  age  of  forty^Mif ^  to  taka  «q» 
his  residmioe  in  London.  For  one- 
aad^hirty  years  he  boaiad  Imnaalf 
in  all  sorts  of  wi^  for  "Vbe  gaodef 
floeiety,  and  ei^eoiaUy  te  the  ad^ 
vanoement  of  commeme.  Ba  waa 
oommeroial  agent  m  LondoB  ftr 
several  of  the  Weat  iiidlaK  MmdB 
and  some  <3ontihemtai  tewaa*  He 
waa  also,  dming-Bunqryean^  anafaie 
poiiee  magistrate.  He  waa  a  &»• 
qnent  adviser  both  of  the  minisftna 
of  the  cvown  and  of  the  giaat  Ot^ 
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men  on  matters  of  trade  and  the 
toadiiig  interest.  He  also  wrote 
many  yaluable  books ;  the  most  im^ 
poftant  bmng  a  treatise  ou  *  The 
Poliae  of  the  Thames,'  which  led  to 
the  estaUishment  of  organized  plans 
for  preTanting  the  sanons  depreda^ 
tioQS  of  lireir^eTes,  and  another  on 
Political  £oaDomy^  fall  of  enlight- 
ened Tiews  and  ohantable  doctrines^ 
He  died  in  iSio,  at  the  age  of 
seyenty-fiye^  much  honoured  hj  all 
the  good  people  of  Ix>ndon,  and 
with  so  nauch  fekine  induced  by  his 
philanthr(»fao  works  anu>ng  them 
that  hia  share  in  the  adyanceuient 
of  Glasgow  and  Glasgow  coaunecoe 
vas  ahm)$t  forgotten. 

But  the  good  effedaof  his  laboum 
in  that  oaose  oould  not  be  forgotten. 
Leaving  Glasgow  in  17^9 f  he  left  it 
in  a  very  diflbrent  condition  from 
that  in  which  he  found  it  when  he, 
first  made  it  his  home  in  1767' 
Glasgow  was  even  then  on  the  hi^ 
road  to  prDq[>erit7,and  must,  in  any 
case,  hanre  steadily  grown  rich  and 
inflaentiaL  But  Patrick  (JolquhouA 
greatly  helped  it  in  so  doing,  by  his 
own  esampte  of  mercantile  honour 
and  ent^rise  and  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  highest  commercial  interests 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  him 
must  be  traced  many  of  the  enh'ght- 
ened  views  that  chacactcvised  the 
Glasgow  merchsata  who  joined  with 
him  in  the  formation  of  the  Obam* 
ber  of  GoBuneree,  and  whom  he  left 
to  carry  on  his  principles  when  he 
ntired  to  London.  Of  these  mter^ 
chants  the  moat  notable  of  all  was 
David  Dale*  in  many  vrays  a  pupil  of 
Golqnhoooi'B^  though  his  senior  by 
aa  yean  or  mora. 

David  Dalo  was  bom,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1739*  at  Stewarton^  in 
Ayrshire^  where  his  i&ther,  breaking 
through  the  eustom  of  his  aacestoai 
yrbo,  Uirou|fh  many  generations^ 
lived  and  died  as  simple  £Emners» 
had  established  himself  as  a  grocer 
and  general  dealer.  At  first  Davids 
whos^  only  schooling  was  acquired 
by  himself  in  later  years,  was  a  sort 
of  farmer'a  boy*  Then  he  was  ai^ 
pteoitioed  to  a  weaver  at  Paisl^« 
Aot  liking  his  work,  he  ran  away 
from  it;  but  soon  after  we  find  him 
returning  to  the  same  kind  of  em- 
ployment and  serving  as  a  weaver's 


lad  in  Hamilton.  Thence  he  went 
to  Glasgow,  to  be  advanced  to  a 
clerkship  inasilkmercer's  cstablishr 
ment;  and  prospering  therein  he 
was  aMe,  in  1763,  to  start  in  biu»^ 
ness  on  his  own  account  Bentinga 
shop  in  High  Street,  five  doors  from 
the  Cross,  for  which  he  paid  5/.  a 
year,  he  sub-let  half  to  a  watoh^ 
maker  for  5o<.»  and  for  twenty  years 
c(mfined  himself  to  the  otiiar  half, 
finding  his  occupation  in  importing 
linen  yam  firom  Flanders  for  sale  to 
iba  manufiMstursm  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere*  In  1 78  3,  in  consequence 
of  hia  maniage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  £klinburgh  merchant  and 
bioiker,  he  was  appointed  agent  in 
Glasgow  of  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Scoth 
laui  Theceupon  the  vralohmaker 
was  turned  out  of  his  old  quarters, 
that  tibey  might  be  converted  into  a 
banking  houaa. 

In  this  year  also,  the  first  yeac  of 
tho  Glasgow  Cfaambtf  of  Commetce, 
Dale  nttde  other  work  for  himself. 
He  invited  Sir  Bidbard  Ai^wrighl 
to  Glasgow,  with  hia  assistanoe  se- 
lected the  site  of  the  fomous  Now 
Lanaric  cotton  mills  on  the  Clyde, 
and,  Atigftging  to  buy  from  him  tho 
exolnsiv«  right  of  using  his  spinning 
machine  in  Scotland,  proceeded  to 
expend  on  this  enterprise  most  of 
the  money  he  had  been  laying  by 
during  the  previous  twenty  years. 
Just  then,  however,  Arkwnght's 
patent  right  was  challenged,  and 
David  Dale  was  thus  enaUed  to 
qoend  in  other  wagrs  the  amoont  ha 
was  about  to  pay  for  its  uae.  In 
company  with  George  M'Intosh  and 
a  Fgenohman  named  Papillon,  he 
estaUariied  the  first  Scotch  works 
for  dyeing  ootton  Turkey-red ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  we  are  told>  he  joined 
inalarge  undertaking  for  tfae  ma* 
nu&oture  of  cotton  goods.  '  The 
individual,  who,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  before,  was  a  little  hoxlboy  at 
Steaoarton,'  says  his  biographer,* 
'was  now  sole  proprietor  of,  oroon* 
neoted  as  a  managing  partner  with, 
severalofthemoBteGEtensivemercan^ 
tile,   manufoeturing,  and   banking 

♦  Andrew  Liddell,  Esq.,  in  Chumbers's 
*  BiegrtphicBl  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotdi- 
men,*  to  whom  we  owe  moet  of  the  infim- 
roation  *bo«l  J)$ftid  Dak  that  is  gircn 
above. 
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concerns  of  the  country,  the  proper 
Nupervifiion  of  any  one  of  which 
would   haye   absorbed  the  entire 

S3wers  of  most  other  men.  Mr. 
ale,  however,  was  eminently  qua- 
lified to  sustain  the  numerous  and 
varied  offices  which  he  had  undei^- 
taken.  Every  duty  being  attended 
to  in  its  own  place  and  at  the  prop6lr 
time,  he  was  never  overburdened 
with  work,  nor  did  he  ever  appear 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  We  find  him  soo- 
cossfully  conduoting,w{th  strict  com- 
mercial integrity,  all  the  important 
enterprises  in  whiich  he  was  em- 
barks, together  with  others  not 
included  in  the  enumeration.  Be- 
sides devoting  his  time  and  money 
to  various  benevolent  schemes,  he 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  of 
a  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, to  which  ho  was  elected  in 
1 7 9 1 ,  and  again  in  1 794*  Moreover, 
every  Lord's  day,  and  sometimes  on 
other  days,  he  preached  the  Gtospel 
to  a  congregational  church  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  elders.'  The  bu|Eiy 
merchant  had  been  of  religious  dis- 
position ftom  the  first;  and  about  • 
the  year  1769  he  and  some  others 
'  discarded,  as  unscriptnral,  ehureh 
government  by  sessions,  presbyte- 
ries, and  synods,  maintaining  ^at 
all  who  possessed  the  qualifications 
tor  the  ministry,  as  krid  down  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  and  who  were 
called  by  their  brethren  to  the  ex«- 
cise  of  these  gift?,  were  not  only  at 
liberty,  but  were  bound,  to  exercise 
them  for  the  good  of  their  ft^low- 
creatures,  although  they  had  nermt 
entered  the  portals  of  a  college  or  a 
divinity  hall.  These  new  views, 
especially  when  acted  upon  by  the 
fippointment  of  Mr.  Dale  to  the 
ministiy,  raised  a  shout  of  derision. 
Ho  was  hooted  and  jostled  in  tlie 
streets,  and  many  times  forced  to 
take  'shelter  under  some  friendly 
roof.  Even  the  meeting-house  did 
not  escape  the  popular  dislike; 
stones  and  other  missiles  were 
liurled  against  it,  till  the  windows, 
roof,  and  other  parts  of  the  building 
were  much  injured.'  David  Dale 
paid  no  heed  to  this  petty  persecu- 
tion, however,  and  preached  on  as 
his  ooBBcience  bade  lum.  In  so  doing 
ho  lost  no  favour  with  any  whose 
favour  was  worth  having,  as  was 


curiously  shown  during  his  magis- 
tracy in  1791*  'It  was  then  andfor 
a  long  time  afterwards  the  practice 
of  the  magistrates  and  other  civic 
functionaries  to  walk  in  procession 
to  the  parish  ohuruh,  escorted  by 
city  officers  in  .miiform,  with  hal- 
berds and  other  tokens  of  authority, 
Mr.  Dale  could  not,  of  ooune,  ao- 
oompany  the  procession  to  the  parish 
church;  but  lather  than  allow  a 
magistcate  to  p>  nnesoortfid  to  any 
place  of  worship,  it  was  arranged 
that  a  ]portk>n  of  the  dty  officers 
should,  in  livery  and  with  halb^ds, 
attend  him  to  and  from  his  own 
place  of  worship  and  wait  upon  him 
while  thera' 

Honest  Dale  did  not  suffer  his 
religious  zeal  to  interfere  with  his 
zealous  attentkm  to  business  mat- 
tera;  but  like  many  other  rich 
merchants,  he  wbs  fivmous  for  his 
charitable  disposition.  During  ihe 
famine  yeaie  of  1782,  1791*  i793f 
1795,  and  1799,  we  l»m,  he  char- 
ten^  sovoal  ships  and  sent  them 
to  America,  Ireland,  and  tito  Con- 
tinent, there  to  buy  all  sorts  of 
wholesome  food,  whioh,  when 
brought  to  Glasgow,  he  caused  to 
be  sold  to  the  poor  at  cost  prioe  or 
less.  '  David  Dale  gives  his  money 
by  shovelfuls,'  the  poor  people  of 
Gla^w  used  to  say ;  '  but  God 
Almighty  sho'els  it  back  again.' 
And  his  charity  foond  expression  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  Once,  it  is  said, 
a  young  man  brought  to  the  bank, 
to  be  discounted,  a  draft  whioh  ex- 
cited the  cashier's  suspicions.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  David  Dale 
himself,  and  he,  on  questioning  the 
youth,  soon  drew  from  him  a  con- 
fession that  he  had  forged  the  bill 
under  the  pressure  of  great  want 
It  proved  to  be  a  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy, rather  than  a  criminal  act. 
So,  at  any  rate,  thought  the  banker. 
He  therefore  pointed  out  to  the  youth 
the  danger  he  had  incurred  and  the 
mischief  that  might  have  arisen  to 
others  as  well  as  himself  from  his 
rashness,  and  then  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  draft,  and  with  it  all 
proof  of  his  guilt,  but  seconded  his 
good  advice  with  a  Resent  of  some 
money. 

When  establishing  the  mills  at 
New  Lanark  in  1783,  Dale  took 
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evory  care  of  his  \rarkpeoplew  He 
bnilt  eomfortebl6  dwellings  for 
them,  gave  them  good  wages,  and 
prooaised  them  ooostant  employ- 
ment Bat  the  great  piejiidioe  then 
existing  among  the  homi&ad  Scots 
against  ihctory  watk  made  it  difli- 
cillt  for  him  to  get  labomrera  enoiigh. 
He  had  to  bring  from  a  distance 
graat  nombers  of  HigUandenv  ^o^ 
Also  to  dmir  from  the  xx)orhoude8 
of  QlaiBgow,  Edinfaargh)  and  the 
other  kffge  towns  oU  the  orphans 
and  panper  children  who  were  found 
worthy  of  employment  Thai,  by 
itself,  was  a  great  boon  to  Scotland. 
These  miUs  bsoiight  to  Dale  the 
larger  part  of  his  great  wealtfh. 
But,  owing  to  the  care  and  amdoty 
that  they  gave  him,  he  resolved  in 
f799,  when  he  waa  sixty  years  of 
age,  to  dispose  of  them.  To  that 
step  he  was  farther  led  by  a  'mt 
ftom  th*  fiunons  Robert  Owen,  who 
had  raised  himself  from  a  position 
of  poverty  to  one  of  affluence  as 
manager  of  a  large  summing  mill  at 
Ohorlton,  near  Manchester.  The 
yonttg  man  had  been  long  known  to 
him,  and  now  he  had  oome^  it 
seems,  to  many  the  merohanf  s 
eldest  daughter.  It  therefore  was 
thought  well  that  hb  should  transfer 
his  leeideiice  to  Glasgow,  and  that 
suitable  employment  shouhi  be 
fbund  for  lum.  A  company  was 
acoordingly  formed,  with  Kobert 
Owen  tor  a  chief  member,  which 
bought  the  business  at  New  La- 
imrk  iae  a  stun  of  66/)oo/.  Owen 
managed  it  yery  snoaessftilly  for 
eight*and-t)«^enty  yeorsi  In  x8i4 
some  ohafiges  ^»ere  made,  and  many 
Dew   iMurtners,  ei^>ecialiy    Jeremy 


Bentham  and  William  AUen,  the 
Quaker,  were  introduced.  It  was 
then  arranged  that,  after  five  per 
cent  on  the  capital  had  been  puid 
to  the  shareholders^  all  farther 
profits  should  be  applied  to  '  the 
Bdligiouak  educatioQal,  and  moral 
improTement  of  the  workers  and  of 
the  community  at  larg&'  The 
biographer  of  William  Allen  ielLs 
us  that^  '  proTisioQ  was  made  fur 
the  leligioas  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  labourers  employed 
in  the  works,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  introduced  tending  to 
disparage  the  Christiaa  religion  or 
underyalue  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Soriptures*'  Unfortunately, 
difTeranoeB  between  Jtobert  Owen 
and  his  partners  80(w  arose  upon 
questions  of  religion  and  religious 
duty. 

Befora  that,  however,  and  before 
there  was  anything  to  cause  dis- 
agreement between  him  and  his 
Bon-in*-law,  good  o)d  David  Dale 
had  left  Glasgow  ibr  ever.  In  1 782 
he  had  built  for  himself  a  great 
luyase  at  the  comer  of  Charlotte 
Steeet.  at  a  oost  of  6,000^  There, 
oa  the  17th  of  March,  1806,  he  died. 
In  the  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then,  Glasgow  has  prospered 
even  mate  rapidly  than  Liverpool 
or  Manchester,  through  the  energy 
of  a  crowd  of  famous  merchants  and 
manufocturers.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  Patrick  Ckilquhoun  and 
David  Dale  were  the  men  who, 
molne  than  any  others,  helped  to 
raise  it  out  of  the  insignificance  in 
which  it  had  Uiin  during  four  pro- 
-vious  oenturifis. 

n.  B.  F.  B. 
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TBTSTE  IN  THE  SNOW. 

SILBNT  Kod  ffwifl  the  fizst  snowflftkes  are  Mimg 
Through  tiie  dark  glades  of  the  myriad  phies ; 
Far  to  the  north  the  wild  sea-birds  are  calling. 
Dim  in  the  westward  the  dying  son  shines— 
Ponring  its  rays  on  the  grey  turrets  olden—* 

Turrets  that  crown  the  long  weather-tried  hall, 
"Where  the  broad  windows  glint  daintily  golden. 
Ere  the  swift  shades  of  the  night  can  enthrall. 

Gold,  bitter  cold  1    But  the  ^rtnd  that  is  swaepbg 

Through  the  tall  stems  is  unrecked  of  by  me ; 
Little  I  heed  the  thick  mist  that  is  creeping 

Slowly  and  surely  from  out  by  the  sea. 
Gold,  bitter  cold  I    But  my  heart  is  too  glowing 

To  yield  for  a  second  to  mist  or  to  chill ; 
The  elixir  of  love  in  my  veins  is  fast  flowing. 

And  it  drowns  the  mere  &nqy  oi  sorrow  or  ill. 

Surely  she'll  come !    Ah!  as  if  in  derision 

Of  hardly  bseathed  doubt  now  there  comes  on  my  sight 
The  sweetest  reality,  yet  such  a  vision 

As  poets  have  dreiuned  in  their  moments  of  light 
Would  that  the  voice  to  my  heart  that  has  spoken, 

Gould  syllable  meaning  and  truth  in  this  rhyme! 
Enough  that  it  gives  me  the  tenderest  token 

Of  love  that  defies  change  of  fortune  or  time ! 

And  how  shall  I  paint  her  ?    how  limn  the  expression 

That  lives  in  the  light  of  those  radiant  eyes? 
How  symbol  the  half  hid  yet  whole  true  confession 

That  comes  to  my  heart  as  its  exquisite  prize? 
The  hazel-hued  orbs  in  their  beauty  are  peerless. 

And  match  the  brown  braids  that  in  silkiest  wealth 
Are  twined.  Well  I  know  that  my  life  would  be  cheerless 

Were  the  picture  not  mine.    And  in  glorious  health 

The  pink  flushes  over  the  fece  that  I  cherish 

More  than  aught  upon  earth— while  defying  the  cold 
It  is  set  in  the  fur-bordered  hood.    And  there  perish 

All  sounds  to  my  ears  save  the  one  that  has  told 
To  my  heart,  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  fashion. 

The  truth  that  I  hold  as  most  valued  by  me. 
Since  I  know  that  she  scorns  not  the  accents  of  passion. 

Half  murmured  amid  the  wild  din  of  the  sea ! 
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EiuBh  on,  northern  breeze!  thongh  the  snow-clondB  are  flying  j 

Before  the  fierce  might  of  your  arrowy  speed. 
Although  the  last  hoars  of  (lie  daylight  are  dying. 

No  soft  summer  beauty  of  erening  I  need. 
Hy  summer  is  here,  where  the  troth  thftt  is  plighted 

Beoeath  the  pin^^branches  has  gnren  the  earth 
A  sunshine  by  which  all  my  life  shaU  be  lighted — 

A  joy  that  shall  still  be  as  now  at  its  birth. 

Snow  clouds?    0  ifiomo/dkel  The  glory 

Of  lo¥e  unalloyed  oan  turn  winter  to  spring; 
Blest!  oh  how  much  blest!  be  the  one  'old>  old  story ' 

To  which  all  the  gifts  of  mortaliiy  ding. 
Blest  more  be  the  hazel-eyed  darling  whose  tresses 

Just  feintly  bestrewed  with  the  wandering  snow 
Are  the  bonds  of  my  heart,  while  the  winter's  caresses 

Entangle  their  braids  as  the  wild  breezes  blow! 

WE. 
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HANGING  ABOUT  CHAELES  8TBEET: 
^  XietmiXinq  ffut^. 


PASSING  fhioTigh  St.  James's 
Park  jnst  lately,  I  came  upon 
a  coDfiiderable  company  of  eoldieiB 
maflsed  on  the  green.  I  am  totally 
nnaoqnainted  with  military  tactics ; 
bat  evidently  they  were  Iresh  from 
the  achieyement  of  some  tremendoos 
nndertaking.  Their  boots  were 
dnsty^  their  scarlet  breasts  and  backs 
showed  marks  of  chafing  of  tbeir 
pipeclayed  shoulder-straps,  and  their 
brows  were  finshed  and  perspiring. 
Whatever  had  been  the  natnre  of 
thdr  engagement,  however,  it  was 
all  over  now.  Peace  times  had 
returned,  and  every  man  stood  at 
complete  ease.  Mnekets  were  piled, 
chin  straps  relaxed^caps,  indeed, 
were  in  some  few  instances  entirely 
removed— perambulators,  with  their 
infantine  freight,  nropellod  by  ad- 
miring and  confiding  nursemaids, 
edged  close  to  tho  men  of  war ;  old 
women  with  oranges  to  sell  joked 
with  them,  and  the  meek  gisger- 
beer  seller  made  way  for  his  ba&ket 
amoD|:8t  their  military  elbowB,miIdly 
chirpmg  '  a  penny  a  bottle '  with  as 
calm  a  mien  as  thongh  the  British 
army  was  a  mere  mob  of  mnffin 
men.  It  was  a  sweet  sight  and  one 
worthy  the  C(mtemplation  of  the 
British  tax-payer.  We  are  at  heart 
a  commercial  people,  and  like  to  see 
our  worth  for  onr  money,  and  at  the 
time  when  we  open  our  purses ;  and 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  move 
in  the  nght  direction  as  leading  to 
national  content  and  harmony,  if, 
instead  of  appointing  Mr.  Smith  the 
ironmonger,  or  Mr.  Bobinson  the 
pork-butcher  as  collectors  of  in- 
come-tax, if  that  duty  were  made  to 
devolve  on  none  but  absolute  repre- 
sentatives of  the  real  recipients  of 
the  said  impost  Who  could  refuse 
the  *fivepence  in  the  pound'  if,  in- 
stead ci  the  snappish,  ftissy,  jack- 
in-office  taxman  of  the  ordinary  type, 
a  spurred  and  be-plumed  warrior, 
or,  perhaps,  better  still,  a  war-worn 
ChelBea  pensioner  came  tapping  at 
one's  door  stating  his  business  in  a 
frank  and  soldierly  manner  ?  Or  if 
a  son  of  Neptune,  with  his  flow- 


ing neokerdhlef-ends  and  spotless 
trousers  was  observed  makiag  &r 
one's  gate,  and  tAckmg  upMsm^'M 
steps,  and  bluffly  saluting  one's  door, 
hitching  up  the  beforo-mentHmed 
article  of  attire  as  it  was  opened  to 
him,  and  touching  his  iatpaulin  hat 
with  the  respectful  ronark,  'QiMMl 
for  your  honour's  XDJifixIfioid&y^ 
ning  the  queen's  navy?'  Wi[ 
doubt,  it  would  be  cheerfully  1 
over,  accompanied  ninertimte  < 

ten  by  an  invitation  to  the  vn^^ 

to  step  down  into  the  kitcheili^d' 
drink  the  health  and  long  KmatJ^ 
his  royal  mistres8-~a  coaseqwiii^ 
possibly,  open  to  objection,  Ut» 
easily  to  be  divesied  of  its  moll'' 
perilous  features  by  intru8tiB|^j 
service  to  none  but  elderly  and|i|t^\ 
roughly  seasoned  salts  and  pr 
them  with  beats  of  limited  < 
Sitting  aloof  in  the  cod 
the  chestnut  trees,  and  comp 
recarding  the  stidwart  jfeli 
joliy-fBLced  and  beef-full,  came  ^ 
reflection,  where  do  they  all  ol 
from?  Taking  the  strength oCj 
British  army  at  150,000  men,  ^ 
setting  down  the  continual  i 
and  tear  and  destruction  at 
moderate  estimate  of  six  per 

we  have  an  annual  loss  of  9>ooo  i 

that  must  be  and  is  replaced.  HM? 
Through  the  agency  of  recmi^^jg 
officers  quartered  in  garrkon  toMB 
and  at  tiie  chief  depdt  in  Gha^fi^ 
Street,  Westminster.  But  iS/gt 
many  are  'pressed'  men  and  Ii^ 
many  volunteers?  By  'pressiir 
men  may  be  understood  not  ijtig 
the  unwary  ones,  who,  with  no  pftt^ 
vious  thought  of  'going  B0*jesing' 
any  more  than  of  going  a  wlooi^ 
voyage,  find  themselves  suddenly  in 
company  of  some  dashing  old  axm^ 
jackal,  who,  by  dint  of  flatteajr  MB  - 
on  elaborate  prose  rendering  of  i^m: 
stirring  martial  ditty,  '  CigBm-^itL^ 
Cogniac,'  wheedles  the  fatal  ridHiig 
into  his  but  half-consoious  haodai 
a  twinkling.  There  are  tmBsed 
men  other  than  this  one  by  tho 
dozen.  Poverty  and  hunger,  with 
no  eyes  but  for  the  next  meal,  is  & 
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most  aoiiye  reoraiting  agent ;  dnmk- 
ennees  is  another ;  roguery  a  third ; 
if^iile  Yenos  has  sent  more  men  to 
the  ranks  of  Mars  than  all  other 
agents  nut  together.  At  the  time 
I  was  aiboat  this  soldiering  subject, 
I  had  chats  with,  I  think  I  shaU 
be  within  the  mark  when  I  say  sixty 
men  wearing  martial  liyeiy,  and  I 
nerer  met  with  one  who  went  into 
the  army  purely  out  of  Iotc  for  it. 
Of  the  sud  sixty,  at  least  thirty 
joined  '  in  a  sort  of  hurry  and  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it  one  way 
orthe  other:'  ten '  because  th^y  were 
knocking  about  and  didn't  care  a 
button  what  became  of 'em;'  while 
as  finr  the  remaining  twen^,  they 
altogether  evaded  the  question  or 
vaguely  hinted  that  they  were 
'drove  to  it'  I  am  sony,  likewise, 
to  record  that  not  more  than  six  out 
of  the  sixty  Med  to  express  the 
wish  that  they  had  never  seen  a  red 
coat,  and  to  declare  that  if  they 
might  have  any  single  desire 
gnmted,  it  would  be  to  oast  it  off 
for  good  and  all  But  for  that 
matter,  there  never  yet  was  a  tinker, 
tailor,  or  candlesuck-maker  that 
did  not  consider  himself  thrown 
away  in  that  station  of  life  to  which 
cruel  &te  had  called  him,  and  who 
did  not  believe  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heaxt  that  had  his  fieither  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  thingum'bob 
or  a  what  d'ye  call  'em,  he  should 
have  made  a  fortune  before  the  age 
of  thirty-five. 

Anyhow,  the  army  list  seldom  or 
never  shows  a  deficiency,  and  with- 
out doubt  there  is  fiiscnnation  in 
scarlet  for  Britons  as  well  as  bulls. 
Even  I,  who  am  quite  old  enough  to 
know  better,  have  experienced  this 
fiiscination.  In  Carlyle's  '  History  of 
Frederick  IL'  occurs  the  story  of  a 
giant  soldier  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  himself  by  permitting 
the  little  boys  of  Potsdiun  to  run 
in  and  out  between  hia  legs,  until 
one  day  being  out  of  temper,  as  one 
ci  the  privileged  urchins  was  dart- 
ing under  the  human  bridge,  the 
gant  clapped  to  bis  knees,  and 
killed  the  little  chiq>  on  the  instant 
Just  that  same  craving  for  fun  with 
a  spice  of  peril  in  it»  tiiat,  as  I  sup- 
pose, prompted  Hie  little  Prussian 
boys  to  play  with  their  Brobdingna- 


gum  oountryman,  actuates  me  occa* 
sionally  to  pass  through  Gharlea 
Street,  Westminster.  I  have  to 
make  my  way  past,  if  not  between, 
the  legs  of  a  dozen  giants,  kn  play- 
ful maybe,  but  equally  dangerous 
with  the  awful  foot^pard  of  the 
'Protestant  hero's'  gnm  old  papa. 
There  is  nothinf^  particularly  rous- 
ing to  the  martial  spirit  in  GharleB 
Street  as  a  street  in  this  i^aspect  it 
beans  no  comparison  with  Tower 
Hill,  the  chief  recruiting  rendezvous 
for  the  British  navy.  There  the 
streets  ever  resound  with  a  naval 
hum,  and  dep5t  doors  are  constantly 
on  the  swmg  giving  ingress  to 
naked-throated  tafry-handed  saUon 
bent  on  '  signing '  and  T»^^"g  one 
of  the  '  thirty  A.  B.  seamen  wanted 
immediately  for  her  Mi^esiy's  ship 
Battleenake,*  as  the  flammg  placard 
in  the  dep5t  window  advertises,  or 
egress  to  seamen  who  have  signed 
and  got  their  advance  note,  and  with 
a  rollicking,  homeward-bound  air 
are  hastening  to  chan^  the  same 
at  the  shop  of  obligmg  Lazarus 
Abrams,  the  eminent  nautical 
clothier  of  Cable  Street  Every- 
where is  jollity,  everybody  is  his 
neighbour's  shipmate  and  brother, 
and  there  pervaaes  the  whole  place 
an  exquisite  cock-pit  atmosphere,  as 
of  the  steam  of  gold  stewed  in  rum 
and  stirred  with  stale  tobacco-pipes. 
It  is  different  in  GharlesStreet  The 
air  is  finer  and  altogether  more 
subtle— a  tingling  air,  such  as  might 
be  blown  firom  clarions,  that  seanmeB 
you  through  and  through  as  you 
breathe  iC  and  if  you  have  the 
minutest  seeds  of  martial  glory  any- 
where about  yon,  it  finds  th^  and 
stirs  them  up.  Ton  seem  to  '  sniff 
the  battle  atar  off'  Doubtlessly 
you  sniff  the  freer  because  you 
know  that  it  is  so  very  fiur  off  If 
you  possessed  a  mane  yon  would 
shake  it;  you  would  neigh  if  you 
were  capable.  I  questiim  if  any 
man  can  walk  at  his  accustomed 
pace  from  one  end  of  Charles  Street 
to  the  other.  It  can't  be  done.  He 
either  walks  along  erect  and  with 
military  precision,  or  else,  conscious 
of  his  lack  of  mettle,  he  slinks 
along  like  a  deserter.  If  I  wanted 
to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
pluck  belonging  to  a  young  follow 
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I  would  inyeigle  him  into  Ciiarles 
Street  at  middaj  and  watch  him 
narrowly^  with  little  donbt  that  his 
gait  wonld  furnish  me  With  the 
infonnation  I  x]eqTiired. 

ibccept  for  its  atmosphere,  how- 
^Ter,  it  is  as  peacefol-looking  a 
thorough&re  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  greengrocer,  the  batcher,  and 
the  milkman  there  follow  their 
innocent  avocations,  and  tiiere  is 
not  so  much  gnnpowdcr  to  be  seen 
as  wonld  cha^e  a  halfpenny  cracker. 
Trne,  there  are  a  few  pnblic-houses 
exhibiting  at  their  doorposts  and 
windows  pictorial  representations  of 
the  British  soldier  in  every  possible 
Atyle  of  costume,  executed  with  great 
dash  and  brilliance,  and  designed  to 
settie  at  a  glance  the  momentous 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  doubteiis 
and  half-resolved  bnes.  True,  also, 
a  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  living 
originals  of  the  pictured  fancy-dress 
warriors  may,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  be  seen  on  the  pavement  of 
Cmiles  Street;  biit  they  are  not  by 
any  means  the  raging  hons  in  scar- 
let and  gold  ramping  about,  seek- 
ing youngsters  to  devour,  as  is  the 
•vulgar  error.  They  are  not  iti  the 
least  ferocious,  nor  do  they  button- 
hole every  eligible-looking  passer- 
by, or  beset  him  from  doorways  Uke 
the  Jew  '  barkers'  at  the  second- 
hand clothes  shops  in  Holywell 
Street.  They  saunter  along  with 
seemingly  the  listless  air  of  police- 
men on  their  beat,  dandily  swmg- 
ing  their  canes  or  twiddling  their 
moustache  like  ^gentlemen  taking  a 
walk,*  and  with  nobody's  but  their 
own  ease  and  pleasure  to  care  f6r. 

No  one  fitids  out  the  truth  of  this 
so  speedily  as  the  'hanger  about,' 
the  will-and-won't,  the  would-like- 
to-but-don't-like  young  feilow  in- 
variably to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  military  authorities,  of 
cottrse,  should  know  best  about  such 
matters,  but  in  my  opinion  many 
and  many  a  soldier  is  lost  to  her 
Majesty's  army  for  want  of  being 
whipped  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  he 
has  nibbled  the  bait.  Day  after  day 
you  may  see  them  playing  about  the 
hooks,  parted  by  no  greater  distance 
than  the  width  of  a  street,  with  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  wary  old  fisher  on 
the  other  side,  and  wishing  that  he 


may  strike,  and  yet  he  doesnt  strike. 
If  he  casts  a  glaace  at  the  fooliBh 
fish  at  all,  it  is  one  that  says  'What 
are  you  wasting  your  time  libout 
here  for?  why  don't  you  be  off  and 
find  something  better  to  do?'  If  be 
were  only  to  cross  over  and  give  the 
hanger  about  an  encouraging  word 
he  might  secure  bis  carcase  at  the 
small  sum  of  one  iftdning  ss  easily 
as,  at  the  same  price,  he  could  buja 
pound  of  steak  at  ttie  neighboTuring 
butcher's.  This  is  as  £t  poems,  but 
it  can  be  scarcely  true.'  It  is  the 
business  and  prout  of  the  rccmitmg 
sergeant  to  hook  men,^  and  it  i 
scarcely  likely  that  he  tdl!  fling  a 
ehanceaway.  Perhaps  his  experience 
tells  him  that  more  fish  are  lost  by 
striking  too  quickly  than  by  allow- 
ing them  to  suck  at  the  bdt  until 
the  hook  is  fairiy  ip  th^  mawa 
Perhaps— for  after  all  recraiting 
sergeants  are  but  men— hfe  teas  pi^ 
for  the  unlucky  wretch,  who;  blinded 
by  misfortune,  is  half  resolved  to 
fi^nd  refuge  in  a  barracks,  out  df  that 
long  and  dreaiy  lane,  rank  with 
weeds  and  thistles,  and  wiQKmt  a 
sigh  of  a 'turning.*  Perhaps,  again, 
he  has  respect  for  the  qaki  and 
decorum  of  Charles  Street  and 
would  rather  forego  the  lilfling 
commission  arising  out  of  his  bar- 
gain with  irach  a  customer,  than 
risk  the  chance  of  being  to-morrow 
beset  at  the  rendezvous  by  the  said 
customer's  mother  and  slater,  and 
possibly  the  young  woman '  with 
whom  he  has  quarrelled,  and  from 
whose  presence  he  rushed  to  sell 
himself  for  twelvepence,  all  begging 
and  appealing,  and  howKng  in 
chorus,  for  him  to  let  poor  dear 
penitent  Augustus  go.  He  knows 
his  customers  you  may  be  sure. 

From  his  experience  he  ought  to 
do  so  at  all  events—lbe  'haiigeiB 
about'  especially.  Oldest  aoKmgst 
his  acqualntaUco  is  thb  tall,  fthahhy- 
genteel  young  fellow,  who,  with 
compressed  lips,  and  hi^  ifight  hand 
thrust  resolutely  in  at  th6  breast  of 
his  buttoned-up  coat,  approaches 
the  end  of  tiie  street,  am  thto  halts 
with  military  suddenness  (iriththe 
vague  intention  may  be  of  impieas- 
ing  the  sergeant  with  his  soldierij 
instinct)  and  gazes  boldly  into  the 
jaws  of  the  rendezvous.    The  ga» 
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says  as  plain  as  eyes  can  spe&k, 
*  Here  t  am !  hang  your  bamboozling 
and  wheedling  I  It's  ask  and  have 
with  me:  come  on!* 

Bat  the  sergeant  to  whom  the 
ffaze  is  addressed  doesn't  come  on. 
His  eye  dwells  on  the  brave  chal- 
lenger but  for  an  instant,  and  then 
he  dicks  a  speck  of  dust  off  his 
oorrect  trousers  with  his  cane,  wheels 
about,  and  saunte»down  the  street, 
while  the  buttoned-up  one,  too 
proud  to  beat  a  retreat,  takes  refuge 
m  a  playbill  outside  the  barber's 
shop,  and  makes  belieye  that  it  was 
his  mtexest  in  ihat  that  caused  him 
to  stop,  and  if  the  recnilting  sergeant 
thought  anythiAg  else  he  was  very 
much  mistaken.  However,  be  ro- 
mains  long  enough  reading  and  re- 
reading the  bill  for  the  sergeant  to 
have  sauntered  down  the  street  and 
up  again,  and  his  heart  beats  hope- 
folly,  fearfully,  as  the  precise  foot- 
fall, and  the  gentle  tapping  of  the 
cane  on  the  pavement  approach 
closar  and  closer.  The  sergeant 
pauses  close  behind  him,  softly 
whistling  'The  Campbells  are 
cominV  ^  which  melody,  though 
but  £untly  odorous  of  war,  the 
buttoned-up  one  thinks  he  detects  a 
meaning.  With  a  gasp  of  determi- 
nation he  faces  round  on  the  soldier. 

'  Fine  morning,  sergeant  1' 

'HeyT  very  brusque  and  loud 
and  not  at  all  like  the  key-note  of  a 
quiet  and  confidential  conversation. 

'Nice  day,  isn't  ii^?' 

'Ay,  ay.I  Mag-nificent  weather, 
sir.' 

And  once  more  wheeling,  the  ser- 
geant's back  alone  is  visible  as  he 
renews  his  walk  down  Charles  Street, 
while  the  bottoned-up  one  turns 
about  in  wrath  against  the  sergeant 
and  curses  his  insolence.  'By  George 
this  is  pretty !  To  have  a  flunkey 
earning  eighteenpence  a  day  turn 
his  back  on  me  in  that  way  1'  And 
then  if  he  is  a  right-minded  young 
man,  comes  the  reflection,  'And 
what,  after  all,  is  it  that  makes  me  so 
very  angry  ? — why,  it  is  that  I  have 
been  baulked  of  the  chance  of  be- 
coming a  considerably  cheaper  flun- 
key thui  he  is.  What  a  lucky  escape  r 
If  he  thinks  so,  why  so  it  is ;  but  the 
&ct  is,  that  at  a  single  glance  the 
keen-^yed  sergeant  discovered  that, 


as  raw  material  for  soldier  building^ 
he  wasn't  worth  his  twelvepence, 
no,  noir  sixpence,  nor  threepence. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  an  un- 
deniable one,  that  if  the  buttoned-up 
one  had  said,  'Here  I  am ;  I  am  of  not 
the  least  use  to  myself;  take  me 
with  my  clotiies  and  seven-and-siz- 
pence  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  to 
boot,'  the  sergeant  would  have 
wheeled  oflf  no  le^a  promptly  than 
\t'ti  have  found  him  doin^.  For  why  ? 
Tho  man  ho  bi^ys  for  aiibilllng  muet 
havo  five-and-thirtj  inches*  girth 
»l>oot  the  chest;  ho  must  have;  a 
sIraiRht  leg-  and  a  bright  eyo; 
M  bfreji5,  albeit  tho  legs  of  the  but- 
ton e<i -up  one  were  straight  enough, 
aijri  in  jiU  consoieuce  loug  enough, 
bo  lacked  tho  other  roquisitos  in  a 
vary  marked  degree-  A  yard  mea- 
sure put  about  his  chest  would  lap 
a  fair  five  inches,  and  out  of  his 
long  experienoe,  the  old  sergeant 
might  have  told  him  something 
much  more  hurtful  to  his  feeling 
than  he  did.  He  might  have  said 
to  him,  had  he  been  a  very  brutal 
sergeant  indeed, '  You  are  of  no  use 
to  us,  sir;  no  foundation,  sir.  We 
don't  mind  spending  a  hundred 
pounds  in  building  a  soldier;  but 
then,  sir,  we  expect  him  to  stand 
his  term  of  lease  after  he  is  built.' 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  widowed 
mother  and  the  three  little  sisters 
of  the  buttoned-up  one  that  the 
sergeant  he  addressed  was  not  thus 
conununicative :  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  go  struggling  on  with  sen- 
tence of  death  recorded  against 
you. 

Another  'hanger  about'  is  one 
whom  our  sergeant  detests  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soldierly  heart, 
which  is  a  pity,  since  he  more  fre- 
quently encounters  him  than  any 
other.  He  is  broad-shouldered,  tall 
enough,  and  in  all  outward  respects 
fit  stuff  tp  make.,  a  soldier,  and  he 
marches  down  the  short  cross  street 
that  separates  Charles  Street  from 
ParUament  Street,  as  promising  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  stepped.  Evi- 
dently it  is  his  full  intention  to  take 
the  queen's  shilling,  and  he  can  have 
it  for  the  asking  for,  at  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  l£e  half-dozen  man- 
buyers  who  already  have  their  eye 
on  him.    On  he  comes  ftdl  sail  to 
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the  comer  of  Charles  Street,  and 
then  he  halts  sudden,  as  though  he 
had  mistaken  his  way,  and  turns 
short  into  the  turning  that  leads 
to  Westminster  Ablxjy.  How  can 
they — the  recruiting  officers — ac- 
count for  behaviour  so  eccentric, 
when  he  himself  is  at  a  loss  to  do 
80  ?  After  all  his  long  consideration 
on  the  subject,  and  final  determina- 
tion too!  This  morning  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind.  There 
was  no  use  in  striving  any  longer 
against  his  devilish  l>ad  luck,  he 
would  enlist  that  very  day.  Scarcely 
five  minutes  ago  he  passed  the 
Horse  Guards  resolute,  and  feeling 
even  almost  enthusiastic  with  his 
plan.  Now,  confound  it !  he  is  as 
hesitating.  He  can't  turn  back, 
that  would  seem  childish ;  but  what 
he  will  do  is  to  walk  slowly,  and  if 
either  of  those  fellows  with  the 
ribbons — they  7niist  have  seen  him 
— choose  to  come  after  him,  why, 
there'll  be  an  end  of  it ;  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  fate,  and  is  nobly  content 
to  abide  the  issue ! 

That  is  the  way  ho  pacifies  hia 
reproving  conscience ;  but  what 
contemptible  rubbish  it  all  is!     In 


the  hands  of  fate,  indeed!  It 
always  was  tliat  young  man's  weak- 
ness'to  put  hinaself  into  the  hands 
of  fate.  As  a  boy  he  used  to  toss  a 
halfpenny,  heads  or  tails  whether 
or  no  he  should  play  truant;  but 
ilfK^s  he  ever  recollect  a  time  when, 
the  toss  being  against  his  inclination, 
hv  pocketed  the  piece,  and  bowed  to 
fate's  decree  ?  Not  he.  He  said  the 
piece  didn't  'spin'  properly,  or  that 
it  fell  on  its  edge ;  anyhow,  he  invari- 
ably tossed  and  tossed  again  till  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  His  weakne^ 
then  is  his  weakness  now,  and  know- 
ing it,  no  sergeant  of  the  half  a 
dozen  is  weak  enough  to  go  after 
him.  ^Vhy  should  he?  He  will  be 
there  again  to-morrow,  or  if  not 
him  his  brother,  and  still  again  to- 
morrow; but  he'll  never  enlist. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  this  shy 
one  worth  angling  for,  is,  that  if 
by  chance  he  sJtouM  be  hooked.  Ins 
redemption  by  'smart  money*  (a 
guinea,  of  whjch  the  sci^eant  gets 
a  big  share,)  is  as  certain  as  that 
ere  ho  has  'slept  on  it,'  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  the  act  he  has 
perpetrated  will  make  itself  apja- 
rent  to  him. 
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THE  MODEBN  TOUBNET. 
SC  €xisquit  HL^rtc. 

AS  fhe  moves  o'er  the  gard^  in  itote  like  «  qneen, 
And  yet  never  a  qne&a  had  so  dainty  a  tread, 
^the  one  glimpse  that  I  catch  of  a  little  lottine, 

Is  bemtching,  as  rathleas  she  Croq[uets  the  red : 
The  labnnmm  majy  droop  to  the  green  sward  below. 

And  be  jealoiis  aft  sheen  of  her  son-tangled  hair, 
Tkb  Jessamine  blosMrn,  and  blnsh-roaes  blow. 
And  the  lily  grow  paler  in  envions  despair. 

And  the  mallet  d)e  holds  is  a  weapon  of  might. 

And  her  tiny  kid  glove  is  a  warrior's  glaive. 
There  la  little  to  win  in  the  gay  Croquet  fight. 

For  Uie  conquest  is  small  that  is  gained  o'er  a  slave; 
As  each  knight  chose  a  lady  in  tonm^y  of  old, 

And  otttitd  her  colours  entwined  round  his  crest, 
fflie  blaaoned  my  mallet  with  azure  and  gold, 

The  colours  I  know  that  my  lady  loves  best 

And  fittle  I  reck  of  the  garrison  swell 

That  comes  to  be  languid  and  lisp  on  the  lawn, 
I  think  of  the  Croquet  together,  ma  belU, 

Ere  the  dewdrops  have  fled  at  ike  gknee  of  the  dum : 
We  may  fight  'gainst  eadi  other  in  tourney  to-4aor> 

And  rve  rath  for  a  victory  gained  in  the  strift: 
Will  the  pathway  we  tread  be  as  ea^y  a  way 

When  we  H^  aide  hj  side  in  the  Battle  of  Life? 


WAirnrG  won  thz  behtst. 


rriHE;day  was  bdj^aatf  sunny,  the  VMldy  '  FiBHh' wm  funaj ; 
X  But  '  Punch'  with  all  its  charms  to  me  Ivri  ■»  tsmptetioa. 
At  ilia  talisf a  I  was  widfting,  heart  and  oomage  iwjpitating, 
And  I  ened  Boite  fha  wwlinr,  in  sad  aiitidpatk>n. 


Woold  I  were  a  Special  FIsaderl  I  would  beg  the  gentle  reader 
To  listen  la  my  pleadii^s  te  some  mercy  to  my  rhyme. 
About  the  ttoughts  thsi  teas^g;  Bade  me  hot  and  kept  me  ficeering. 
Kept  me  wirthfal,  kept  wm  ■■■nifiil,  all  that  dwary  waiting  i 


*  Lore'  I  thought '  impetuoos,  seetldng,  is  another  state  oftontting, 

Alike  we  feel  its  torments  in  palace  and  in  hut ; 

But  we  give  up  groans  and  sighing,  break  our  youthful  yowb  of 

dying 
For  the  dear,  belovdd  object  when  our  wisdom  teeth  are  cut 
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'  JealoTUSj  we  feel  for  loye's  sake,  'tis  exactly  like  the  toothacbe, 
With  its  quick,  spasmodic  throbbing  and  its  sudden  fits  of  pain : 
Brave  is  he  who  hides  this  feeling,  bears  his  anguish  without  squeaTuig, 
And  when  the  fit  is  oyer^  holds  his  head  erect  again, 

.      ;'        .    i  /  :    '       "        ,     ' 

*  To  pain  wa  ai^  apprenticed,  age  is  bifl  a  skilful  dentist. 

He  "  stops"  our  cares  and  troubles  with  the  bitter  dose  of  death/ 
Here  my  similes  were  ended^  pf  Ipve  and.  toothache  blended, 
And  delighted  at  their  truth,  I  |>aTf8ed  to  take  a  breath. 

'  What  spoony  moralising!'  cries  the  reader,  criticising; 
But  it  kept  my  mind  employed  till  I  heard  a  sort  of  purr. 
And  a  footman  ^tood  beside  me,  gijnning  covertly  yet  widely. 
Then  quoth  he  with  a  giin-^'  Nomt  my  master's  ready,  sirT 

O.M.H. 
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I  AM  one  of  thoee  iKxnadio  bdogs 
who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
™^  a  great  deal  to  do  with  f omiahed 
apartments.  My  exp^enoes  are  of 
a  somewhat  chequered,  and,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  gloomy  natnre.  K  I 
^er»  disposed  to  generalize  and  at- 
^mpt  a  broad  classification,  I  should 
say  that  when  people  are  very  clean 
^^  particular  they  are  not  over 
honest,  and  when  they  are  very 
honest,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rather 

VOL.  Vm.— NO.  XLVHL 


diriy.  I  remember  one  old  lady,  in 
particular,  who  would  send  me  up 
stairs  stray  wai&  of  tea  and  sugar 
after  I  had  been  absent  for  months, 
but  whose  apartments  were  rendered 
uninhabitable  by  those  noxious  crea- 
tures now  generally  known  as 
Norfolk  Howards.  I  have  known, 
too,  clean  and  pretty  landladies,  but 
there  was  a  metallic  twinkle  in  their 
smile,  and  the  pleasant  voice  sur- 
prisingly changed  its  key  if  any 
a  I 
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inaccuiaoiy  was  pointed  oat  in  the 
accounts.  Once  ox  twice  I  Iiave 
met  with  landladies^  so  tboioaghly 
ladylike  and  good,  that  when  my 
personal  interest  in  them  has  caused 
me  to  inqnire  into  their  history,  I 
liaye  found  that  some  reverse  of 
fortune  has  induced  them  to  adopt 
their  line  of  life  as  means  lor  adding 
to  their  scanty  resources.  I  re- 
member descanting  with  some  elo- 
quence on  this  subject  to  an  ezr 
perienced  friend,  speaking  of  a 
charming  landlady  in  whom  and  in 
whose  family  I  felt  greatly  in- 
terested. He  admitted  all  I  said, 
but  added  with  a  depth  of  wisdom 
which,  at  the  time,  I  failed  to  ap- 
preciate, '  Nevertheless  landladies 
are  landladies.'  What  he  meant 
was,  that  the  nicest  people,  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time,adajpt  them- 
selves to  the  circumstances  m  which 
they  find  themselves  placed,  and 
lose  that  refinement  of  feeling  and 
acting  for  which  they  find  little 
scope  in  their  new  sphere.  It 
would  be  vei-y  easy  to  adopt  the 
Mrs.  lirriper  side  of  the  aij^umeni^ 
and  represent  the  landladies  in  a 
very  pleasing,  and  the  lodgers  in 
a  very  vexatious  light ;  but  there  ia 
a  per  contra  to  be  stated ;  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  must  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  contending  interests. 

I  myself  have  run  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  question  of 
famished  apartments.  There  was 
one  big  London  house,  to  which,  in 
my  bachelor  days,  I  was  greatly  at- 
tached. I  have  occupied  every 
portion  of  that  house  from  drawing- 
room  floor  to  attic.  I  liked  the 
second  floor  best;  they  were  plea- 
sant and  moderate.  But  if  I  found 
them  engaged,  when  I  made  a  flying 
visit  to  town,  I  took  the  drawlDg- 
room  set;  and  if  the  whole  house 
was  full,  I  would  ask  for  a  shake- 
down somewhere,  and  take  refuge 
in  an  attic.  The  sympathising 
reader  will  understand  how  useful 
it  was  to  have  a  regular  crib  in 
town,  whither  you  might  alight 
however  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  be  sure  of  a  greeting  and  a 
bed.  I  found  that  I  liked  the  best 
rooms  a  great  deal  the  best,  and  did 
not  at  sdl  philosophically  betake 
myself  to  the  attic.    I  hoovered 


two  things.  First,  the  WBjinwhieh 
you  were  lodged  made  a  gneat  dif- 
ference in  your  own  self-eBteem. 
You  talked,  or  lounged,  or  wrote 
your  letters,  or  received  your  fmo^ 
with  a  greitt  deal  more  ease  and 

Cmre  when  you  did  so  in  stajba 
when  you  did  so  in  the  rough. 
Secondly,  it  made  a  great  diS^TGDf» 
in  the  esteem  in  which  others  held 
you.  I  do  not  simply  mean  mst- 
vants  and  tradespeople,  who,  of 
course,  would  form  thar  notions 
from  such  circumstances.  But  even 
the  landlady's  own  people,  aithou^ 
you  chivalrously  declined  to  altar 
your  payment  with  the  altered  ao- 
oommodation,  gave  you  more  respect 
in  the  drawing-room  than  whoi 
you  were  up  amongst  the  skyb'ghta 
Consequently  the  topmost  cegjons 
became  abhorred  localities;  and 
when  I  came  in  by  a  late  tram  and 
found  them  the  only  places  vacant 
I  would  hurl  myself  into  a  Hansom 
and  dash  down  to  Covent  Garden. 
1  am  afraid  this  change  of  locataoD 
somewhat  injured  my  credit  wi& 
my  aunt,  and  certainly  did  not  im- 
prove my  substance.  In  this  way, 
gradually  and  repeatedly,  I  seveDsd 
my  connection  with  one  of  the  few 
really  good  lodging-houses  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  remember  visiting  a  distin- 
guished friend  who  occupied  un« 
commonly  seedy  apartments  undur 
somewhat  unusual  and  remarkable 
circumstances.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  at  the  theatre  with  a  very 
pretty  and  a  very  promising  yonog 
actress.  The  in&tuation  grew  upon 
him.  He  would  be  found  eveiy 
night  at  a  certain  stall  whenever 
this  young  woman  had  some  minor 
part  to  sustain,  where  her  good 
looks  and  pleasant  manners  would 
efiectually  telL  She  was  a  v^ 
good  girl,  I  subsequently  discoveiei 
belonging  to  a  family  which  for 
generations  had  iarod  the  boards  as 
a  profession,  and  helping  to  support 
an  invalid  father  out  of  her  Bcaniy 
earnings.  Molesworth — only  ti» 
name  wajs  not  Molesworthr~was  as 
modest  and  sincere  a  lover  as  a 
good  girl  could  deserve.  He  con- 
trived to  find  out  that  the  young 
lady  and  her  sister  occupied  finr- 
nished  apartmente  in  Lower  Bol- 
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mrriBk,  tbEt  iB,  some  back  street  in 
PimHoo.  A  briUiant  thought  oo- 
otined  to  Moleeworth.  He  wonld 
go  and  take  zooms  at  the  same 
house.  There  was  a  difficulty, 
howerer.  The  only  decent  rooms, 
were  the  Lilliputian  drawing-room 
floor,  and  these  were  occupied  by 
our  histrioidc  young  friend  and  her 
aster  at  sixteen  shillings  a  week. 
These  was,  however,  a  bedroom  to 
be  obtained  for  fire  shillings  a  week. 
Molesworth  took  the  room,  and  it 
was  in  this  poetic  seclusion  that  he 
wrote  his  five  act  tragedy,  which 
was  subsequently  declined,  with 
perfect  unanimity,  by  all  the  London 
maimgers.  Molesworth,  however, 
was  one  <tf  those  good  fellows  who 
are  always  on  brotherly  intimacy 
with  a  great  number  of  other  good 
feliows.  From  some  of  these  he 
was  quite  unable  to  keep  iiie  secret 
of  his  real  address.  These  men, 
perhaps  happily  for  Molesworth, 
completely  ruined  these  deep-laid 
plans.  He  and  Miss  Oarstairs  were 
beginning  to  be  good  friends.  She 
sQuled  when  she  met  him  on  the 
staircase:  and  one  afternoon  they 
aotoally  had  some  confabulation  in 
ibe  trttle  drawing-room.  But  men 
m  broughams  came  rattling  up  to 
the  door  of  the  little  lodgings  to 
inquire  after  the  occupant  of  the 
back  bedroom.  Officers  of  the  army, 
with  clinking  sabres,  knocked  him 
up  at  unearthly  hours  of  the  mght. 
Cases  of  wine  and  parcels  of  books 
would  come  in  for  him.  Soon  the 
whole  (A  the  little  household  became 
Mlj  aware  that  there  was  some 
mystery  in  the  wind,  and  that  the 
obscure  lodger  was  other  than  he 
seemed.  The  Misses  Carstairs  took 
the  alan£  An  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  dramatic  villains  caused 
them  to  entertain  all  kinds  of  melo- 
dramatic ideas  of  intended  wicked- 
ness. Thepleasant  little  intercourse, 
in  which  Molesworth  was  beginning 
to  declare  himself  in  the  character 
of  an  ardent  lover,  was  peremptorily 
cut  short  by  the  elder  sister.  Then 
Molesworth  sat  down,  and  with 
consummate  eloquence,  made  a 
formal  offer  of  himself.  These 
honest  proposals  were  treated  as 
only  a  further  progression  in  his 
unhallowed  plot.      There  was  no 


notice  taken  of  it  beyond  the  inti- 
maticm  that  either  they  or  he  must 
leave  the  house.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Molesworth  returned 
to  his  beaten  path  in  life,  and  con- 
fessed that  his  five  shilling  lodging 
had  given  him  a  new  zest  for  the 
lujturies  of  civilization.  He  soon 
afterwards  encountered  that  titled 
lady  who  subsequently  becune  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Moleswortii.  Lucy 
Oarstairs  lost  for  tlie  present  tiiat 
chance  of  a  brilliant  settlement, 
which,  in  all  ^>robabili1y,  her  beauty 
and  talents  will  yet  secure  for  her. 

My  reader,  are  you  in  search  of 
famished  apartments?  If  so,  before 
you  set  out,  I  can  predicate,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  you. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  for 
whom  lodging-house  keepers  have 
a  great  and  natural  preference. 
These  are  for  bachelors  and  for  mar- 
ried people  with  large  ftanilies; 
provided  always,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  are  well  off  in  the  world.  The 
great  horror  of  the  lodging-house 
people  is  the  smart  City  man  who 
wants  to  compound  for  boEird  and 
an  airy  bedroom  for  a  guinea  a 
week.  Their  great  liking  is  for  such 
a  case  as  I  am  about  to  adduce. 
Young  Osborne  has  some  really 
noble  rooms  in  one  of  the  central 
squares,  not  tar  from  the  British 
Museum.  For  these  he  pays  three 
guineas  a  week.  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover  the  benefit  he 
derives  from  the  very  superior  ac- 
commodation which  belongs  to  him. 
His  avocations  keep  bim  busy  the 
whole  of  the  day.  He  belongs  to 
one  or  two  clubs.  He  enters  very 
largely  into  society,  where  he  is  as 
amiable  as  he  is  eligible.  I  Imve 
never  yet  heard  of  his  spending  an 
hour  in  his  rooms.  The  landlady 
and  her  family  have  the  free  run  of 
them,  and  entertain  their  friends 
there.  I  am  sure  Osborne,  a  very 
good  sort  of  fellow,  would  make  no 
objection.  You  see  they  have  let 
off  the  whole  of  their  house,  except 
a  little  room  on  the  basement  next 
to  the  kitchen,  which  they  have 
turned  into  a  sort  of  parlour.  The 
poor  things  are  all  the  better  for 
the  better  rooms  in  which  the  good- 
natured  Osborne   allows   them   to 
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disport  themselTfis.  'Bless  yoni* 
soul,  my  dear  fellow/  said  a  bachelor 
friend  of  mine  to  me  the  other  day, 
'  that  old  landlady  of  mine;  with 
whom  I  have  Inen  staying  for  the 
last  dozen  years,  fon£y  imagines 
that  she  lets  famished  apartments, 
and  of  coarse  I  pay  for  them  as 
snch.  There  iB  not  a  stick  in  the 
place  that  belongs  to  her.  I  haTO 
run  up  my  own  bookeases^and  there 
are  all  my  old  favourite  dogs  and 
beauties  on  the  walls,  and  I  have 
laid  down  a  new  carpet,  and  hare 
gradually  extirpated,  bit  by  bit,  all 
her  old  fiimiture  for  what  I  like 
1)etter.'  Certainly  bachelors  of  this 
kind  are  deservedly  populon 

If  you  are  in  vexy  easy  drcum<^ 
stances,  and  have  a  large  feunily, 
imd  have  heavy  and  expensive  din* 
ners,  this  also  renders  you  a  very 
desirable  inmate  of  famished  apart* 
ments.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to 
wink  at  a  good  deal  of  waste  and 
extravagance,  or  rather  waste  and 
extravagance  are  hitfdly  the  proper 
terms,  for  your  goods  are  not  squan* 
dered,  but  carSully  'sequestrated* 
into  alien  uses.  Lodging^hoose 
keepers  will  gladly  lower  their  rent 
If  they  see  that  the  expenditare  will 
be  libeial,  and  the  supervision  not 
too  stiici  But  I  know  a  case  in 
Which  a  lady  kept  her  accounts  with 
much  accuraey,  and  perhaps  eoo^ 
tiomy,  and  the  justly  offended  land^ 
lady  declared  that  thj^  ooold  only 
stay  by  paying  a  higher  r^mi  I 
remember  occupying  some  lodgings 
at  Oxford  with  a  friend  Our  laad'- 
kdy  sent  up  a  fine  piece  of  hot 
roast  bee(  of  which  we  took  as  tnagy 
ounees  as  there  were  pounds.  We 
were  asked  for  oxders  for  next  day^s 
dinner,  and  named  cold  roast  beet 
Our  landlady  confiscated  the  first 
joint  as  a  perquisite,  and  ordered 
for  us  a  second  large  joint,  whieh 
die  gave  us  cold  next  day,  and  in 
due  course  confiscated  that  also. 
I  merely  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
proceedings  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation.  One  such 
harpy-^-i^  was  at  Hastings-^received 
a  measure  of  poetic  justice  She 
served  one  of  her  lodgers  in  a  ludi- 
crously bad  way.  The  lodger  was 
one  of  the  most  ilhutiious  oon- 
Ixibutors  to  '  Punch.'    He  retaliated 


on  his  Tictimiser  by  a  fidthfal  po^ 
traituxe  in '  Punch '  of  all  that  be^ras 
obliged  to  undergo  at  his  landlady's 
remorseless  hands.  The  kno^vkdge 
of  the  joke  spread,  and  covered  her 
With  as  much  shame  and  eonfusion 
as  her  rfainooeros-hided  natae  was 
susceptible  of  fiseling. 

Some  time  back  I  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  ftimisfaad  aptrt^ 
tn^ts;  and  in  the  oeurse  of  a  few 
weeks  I  must  havevisitedahundiel 
difiEiaient  sets.    The  dialogaes  with 
Che  landladies  weregenmlly  «k- 
oeedingly  briet    To<  t&d  exactly 
what  one  wants  is  al^v^ys  a  verydi^ 
ficult  thing-,  so  a  diaappdntmeBt 
was  the  general  rule.  'Whatapnt- 
ments  do  you  please  to  require,  sirt' 
^^'  Two  sitting-iDoms  and  two  Mr 
rooms.'  'We  have  only  ene  sitting- 
loom,'    or    'only  one    beiboem.' 
*  Thank  yon ;  goed  knonxing.'   The 
dialogue  only  lasted  a  few  secondi. 
To  some^  it  was  a  great  objectioa 
that  we   bttm^t   servants.     To 
others,  t^e  Mesence  of  ofaildren  was 
a  dedsive  octjection.  Sometimes  the 
terms  were  too  h%li;  sometimeB 
they  were  too  low.    There  wasthe 
suspioion,  which  I  am  tt^diseaen 
a  very  valid  one,  that  lodging-home 
kee^rswill  leeeive  lodgers  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  ready  money,  when 
they  are  about  to  disappomt  ibek 
ewn  landlord,  ^a  beeonoe  insolveaoi 
SometimeB  we  asked  fer  reftMUoei, 
and  the  venr  request  wios  k)oksd 
upon  as  insulting.    Letmesayitis 
of  no  use  to  be  a  *  wandiraing  Gbna- 
tian,'and  sfty  you  will  caUagaiB; 
no  use  to  waste  other  peopleV  time 
and  your  own  l^  nnrneaning  In- 
quiries.    I  should  say  that  tvo 
minutes  and  a  hi-fis  almost  eooo^i 
time  to  settle  the  quBStioB,  at  least 
jprimd  facie.    If  you  hatendto  sti^f 
some  time,  you  oamatot  be  too  par- 
ticular about    the    solvency  and 
respeotabitify  of  the   householdflr 
whose  rooms  you  propose  to  occupy. 
Many  of  us  coold  tell  some  rather 
queer  stories  under  iMs  head.  Some 
landladies  only  look  for  money  from 
their  tenant  and  am  legaidlesaof 
other  considerations.  You  may  have 
taken   your  lodgings,  which  may 
seem  very  nice,  but  a  littie  oonii- 
dential  conversation  with  a'poh'oe- 
man  may  reveal  some  very  euxiofas 
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aoieaedents  on  the  partof  your  pre^ 
deoessocs.  Again^  I  hAve  ImaA  of 
name  hMuiibreaking  oaaes,  m  which 
valiiable  property  belcmguig  to 
lodgffs^  who  ecmld  ill  oSoid  to  lose 
michk  has  ^een  aeused  \xy  the  bailifib 
lor.thddehtdof  tbelaodladf.  It  is 
Tery  carious  to  sotd  how  th9  rent 
d£  fq)«rtaifiittfl  increases  as  you  go 
WQSlwatdSi^  I  fhink  the  boot  and 
«beape«t  aire  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tba  central  sqnaisee.  You  find 
there  is  a  regular  tariff  there*  and 
qoiiQ  uniform.  Kvm  tiba  Tadation 
of  eight6eiq)ence  shows  the  varia* 
U9D.  of  ^e  presence  or  absenee^of 
some  litUe  comfort.  When  we  get 
into  thn  region  of  Piooadilly,  I  have 
cHmbed  staireaseafter  staircase  over 
a  bootmakor's^  shop,  and  haisebeen 
aslnxLaTery  large oum  for  miserable 
rooma;  and  when  I  criticised  ih^ 
appointments)  I  was  informed  that . 
th^  were  ^ood^noogh  for  Members 
ef  Farliamfint  whohftd  lodged  ther0. 
It  is  to  -be  remembeied  that^e  sent 
is/only  a  part  of  tha  expanses.  You 
have  often  to  supply  the  whole 
^Mmse  with  uifk  and  cheese,  wood 
and  ooaU  bsead  and  batter.  Yon 
eoneuine  a  ton  of  coal»  in  a  ianc^ 
grate  of  yonr  sitting-room,  in  eax 
iicsedlbly  small  apace  of  timtf. 
Wovse^  thaa  all*  your  milk  is  adu^ 
iemted ;  acid,  whexe  there  are  little 
idukiMni  the  adulteration  of.  milk  is 
.a>ontte;lbr  their  gzowth  is  checked, 
and  death,  ia  sometimes  slowly  iA- 
^nced.  Ma&y  of  us  have  hea^  of 
ytatjf  ingenioafl  plana  which  hare 
been  adopted  to  check  or  expose  the 
'irsegniarities'-^that  is  the  polite 
equiTalient  for '  s^ndling ' — of  land- 
ladies* One  man  mdictiyely  ac- 
landed  some  crockery  in  soeh  a  way 
that  when  his .  cupboard  was  fel0- 
nioualy  entered  there  was  a  nniT^rsal 
em^h.  One  landlady  came  and  told 
faar  lodger  that  his  brandy  was  ail 
gone,  and  that  he  required  more. 
'Oh,  dear,  no/  was  the  reply ;  'you 
have  fini^ed  a  bottle  which  I  have 
not^nohed,  but  left  in  your  way;  I 
have  kept  a  pilvate  bottle  for  my- 
self elsewhere*  which  is  not  hcUf 
finished  T 

Let  me  hare  say  that  I  ent^tain 
most  gsateful  recollections  of  some 
of  my  landladies.  I  remember  some 
sisters  at  8t  Leonards,  whose  tastes 


in  cookery  were  exquisite,  and  who 
were  scrupulously  honest  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  I  remember 
emce  being  in  lodgings  in  London, 
where  my  landlord  was  my  absolute 
admiration.  He  was  attentive  to  a 
degree;  would  quietly  arrange  my 
dreaaing  materiids,  make  eveory  due 
pareparatioa,  and  antioipated  my 
eveiywant  I  told  him  that  he  waa 
not  only  an  exoellent  landlord^  but 
the  moat  estimable  of  valets.  He 
replied  that  he  had  for  many 
yeajes  been  valet  to  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  D- — ,  and  was  vetry  ^Uid 
to  resume  his  okl  duties.  Other 
pleadng  reminiscences  might  be 
adduced ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  report 
that  tiney  hardly  bear  a  fiur  pro* 
portion  to  the  gloomier  examples. 
One  occurrence  especially  dwells  in 
my  memory,  in  my  lodging>-faouses 
esperionce,  of  a  very  gcaphio  and 
mystenous  kind,  as  I  think  mj 
readers  will  consider  it  to  be,  if  I 
nan  succeed  in  setting  belore  them 
an  aeourate  desoidption  of  the  fenc^ 
One  year  we  found  ourseives  in 
town  for  the  ^oomy  months  of  a 
London  winter.  We  engaged  apaart- 
mente  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  West  End.  It  was  a  house 
which  depended  almost  entirely  on 
jkts  «eas(m  visitors,  and  which  was 
idl  bu2t  shut  up  for  a  great  pact 
of  the  year.  The  people  of  the 
house,  were  therefore  glad  to  have  a 
somewhafcuimsnal  ehanceof  letting ; 
and  I  obtained,  fos  camparativdy 
fow  guineas,  v^t  in  the  spdng 
1^  early  summer  would  let  ftir  i^ 
good  many.  I  remember  being 
greatly  struck  by  the  va^t  sis^aod 
many  capabilities  c^  the  housa  I 
wondered  very  much  how  such  n 
house  ever  came  to  be  a  lodging- 
hduse*  I  remember  distinctly  thot 
I  heaord  allabont  the  circumstances 
once;  but  the  landlady's  flow  of 
nalrrative,  though  eloquent,  was 
tedionsi  and  my  recoUectkms  are 
only  of  a  vague  description.  So  £ftr 
aa  I  remember,  the  house  came  into 
her  possession  in  a  scmiewhat  ro- 
mantic and  unusual  way ;  and  there 
was  no  TGot  to  pay,  except  a  ground- 
rent  only  moderately  heavy.  Let 
me  snppose-^it  will  be  as  near  the 
truth  as  any  other  supposition  to 
which  I  may  attach  my  confosed 
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nations  of  the  landlady's  history — 
that  a  morose  old  bachelor  lived  in  the 
vast,  lonely  honse,  and  bequeathed 
it,  at  his  death,  to  his  morose  old 
hcmsekeeper;  and  from  this  old 
lady  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
a  niece  who  waited  npon  her  for 
many  dull  years,  but  evidoioed 
nltimatoly  a  livelier  tone  of  mind 
by  marrying,  and  bringing  into 
the  world  several  passably  pretty 
daughters. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  nobility 
is  limited;  but  I  know  at  least  a 
couple  of  ducal  cadets  who  might 
have  envied  me  my  '  diggins,'  if  the 
ampUtude  of  the  location  went  for 
much.  If  I  had  only  put  into  the 
large  hall  a  powdered  porter,  in  a 
large  chair,  I  might  myself  have 
paired  for  a  duke  or  ducal  ofibhoot. 
My  friends  told  me  that  they  entered 
my  drawing-room  as  if  th^  were 
entering  a  church,  fully  impressed 
by  the  solemnity  of  vastness.  The 
house  was  remarkable  for  extending 
back  an  unusual  distance  rearwards. 
When  we  first  took  the  rooms,  wo 
were  shown  over  the  house  with  a 
great  deal  of  conscious  pride  by  the 
proprietress,  with  the  sort  of  air 
which  a  showman  adopts  in  ex- 
hibiting a  giani  My  wife  noticed, 
however,  that  a  set  of  rooms  in  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  house  were  not 
exhibited,  and,  rather  manifestly, 
our  attention  was  not  allowed  to  be 
directed  to  them.  One  day,  from 
accident  or  curiosity,  the  young  lady 
essayed  to  open  the  door  of  a  passage 
or  corridor  which  led  to  this  pffft 
of  the  house ;  but  the  feat  was  un- 
achievable. I  ought  to  say  that  the 
ftuniture  of  the  house  somewhat  de- 
tracted from  the  grandeur.  I  do  not 
know  why  our  drawing-room  should 
not  be  called  a  dining-room,  except 
that  there  was  another  frightfully 
huge  room  to  which  that  title  was 
assigned.  There  had  been,  certainly, 
a  highly  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
give  an  airy,  drawing-room  appear- 
ance to  the  solid  substantialities 
around.  A  few  light  sofas,  and  otto- 
mans and  working-tables,  and  a  trifle 
in  the  way  of  mirrors,  all  of  which 
the  sombre,  cathedral-like  room 
swallowed  up  immediately,  and,  un- 
satiated,  hungered  for  more. 

I  remember  very  well,  in  the  early 


dusk  of  a  January  afternoon,  sitting 
and  musing;  the  ample  grate  piled 
high  with  a  fire  which  sent  ruddy 
bat  fitful  gleams  into  the  unoevtain 
recesses,  and  the  lamp  and  pair  of 
candles  dismally  enjoying  them- 
selves with  playing  at  giving  Ugfat ;  I 
remember  very  well,  I  say,  thmking 
that  my  surrounding  might  not  be 
a  bad  subject  for  a  picture,  nor  yet  a 
bad  scenery  for  some  situation  In  a 
story.  The  weather  was  too  severe 
for  me  to  take  my  walks  abroad; 
but  I  remember  that  I  took  a  veiy 
vigorous  constitutional  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  thou^t  it  the  next 
spacious  promenade  to  Hyde  Park. 
Then  I  rested,  satisfied  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  inefiectoal 
light  striving  to  pierce  the  diadows, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  dissatisfied 
as  any  despot  with  my  empty' 
grandeur;  and  regretting  the  oosi- 
ness  and  comforts  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  snug  little  apartments 
of  bachelor  days,  j^ere  every  inch 
of  space  was  turned  to  account  with 
books  and  pictures.  This  waste  of 
space— this  expenditure  of  room, 
rather  irritated  me,  as  being  waste, 
•and  I  greatly  preferred  former 
quarters  in  Peckwater  Quad,  or  up 
a  staircase  in  the  Temple. 

Something  happened  one  night, 
which  has  also  happened  in  the 
'Mysteries of  Udolpho,'  but  not,  I 
believe,  elsewhere.  I  had  fiiUen 
asleep  on  the  drawing-nxmi  sofa. 
My  nights  had  been  very  restleos  of 
late,  but  I  had  fortunately  met  with 
some  publication  that  never  ftiled 
to  exercise  a  soothing  and  scmmolent 
efifect  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man,  and  very  much 
bent  on  improving  my  mind,  I  made 
a  point  of  reading  Coleridge's '  Aids 
to  Reflection'  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  every  day  after  dinner, 
which,  by  inducing  a  very  gradual 
and  very  salutary  nap,  proved  in- 
valuable Aids  to  Digestion.  I  was  at 
that  time  very  much  bait  on  refonn- 
ing  the  universe;  but  my  friends 
and  relative  leaned  to  the  opinion 
that  I  should  rather  redform  my 
tailor's  bill&  I  had,  then,  been 
reading  some  such  sleep-compelling 
publication— was  it  Mansd  s '  Pro- 
legomena Logica '  (highly  to  be  re- 
ocmimended  for  this  purpose)?  or 
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some  Bampion  Lectures  (likewise 
not  inefficacioQs)  ?  when  I  stole  off 
into  ike  dieam*world  of  other  entt- 
ties  aod  accidents.  lawoke^stUihslf 
sleeping,  but  oatohing  the  tone  of  a 
little  dock  on  the  mantelpiece  strik- 
ing two.  Jnst  at  this  moment  tiiere 
oame  a  tremendons  crash  against 
the  door.  I  started  up,  trembling. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  door  had  beoi 
csrashed  open«  and  an  armed  mux 
had  strode  into  the  apartment  I 
flew  to  the  door.  The  door  was 
locked.  I  listened  attentiy^.  All 
wss  silent  I  slowly  opened  tiie 
door.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
Thereat  I  deeply  meditated.  I 
thought  of  John  Wesley's  expe^ 
rience  at  Epworth,  and  of  the  mar- 
Tellous  and  ghostly  noises  which  for 
months  were  the  companions  of  tiie 
lemarkaUe  famOy  at  that  memo* 
rable  parsonage.  I  may  remark  that 
there  are  no  histcmcal  or  legal  facts 
established  on  better  eyidence  than 
these  supernatural  occurrences ;  and 
if  we  sweep  them  away,  I  do  not  see 
what  reason  there  is  for  any  doctrine 
of  evidence.  It  occurred  to  my  per- 
turbed mind— perhaps  distempered 
by  this  remarkable  occurrence  at  this 
dcead  hour—that  possibly  some  ma- 
lignant or  playful  demon  might 
have  selected  me  for  a  long  series  of 
ecqMtiments  in  spiritualism. 

I  asked  the  s^rrant— she  had 
been  in  her  place  a  ^reat  number  of 
years— when  she  lighted  the  fire 
next  morning,  whether  she  had 
heard  any  noises  and  the  woman 
replied  yery  distinctly  in  the  negar* 
tiye.  My  wife,  howeyer,  subse- 
quently remarked  that  the  woman 
'  looked  as  though  she  knew  some- 
thing.' 

The  next  occurrence  was  simply 
horrible.  Jlorresco  r^erens.  It  came 
to  pass  in  this  wise.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awdce 
ty  my  wife.  'Horatio!'  she  said, 
for  so  is  the  partner  of  her  joys  and 
sorrows  named.  She  oonld  say  no 
QMure.  I  found  her  in  a  state  of 
iiincontrollable  agitation.  At  last, 
l^  with  much  difficulty,  she  was 
Boothed  and  quieted.  Then  she  told 
Die  a  yery  strange  story.  She  had 
awoke  some  time  b^ore,  she  said. 
She  was  not  certain  what  had  awoke 
wr,  but  she  rather  thought  it  was 


s(»ne  noise.  She  had  turned  to  speak 
to  Hoiatio,  but  Homtio  slept  pro- 
fbundly.  Then  she  lay  quiet  and 
halMisteningly.  Suddenly,  close  by 
the  bed,  she  fialt  some  hot  human 
breath  blose  to  her  fitca  In  blind 
instinotiyeQess  she  threw  out  her 
hand.  Her  hand  clasped  an  arm, 
which  was  suddenly  withdrawn. 
Again  she  listened,  and  heard,  or 
thought  she  heard^  noises  in  the 
room.  So  she  awoke  me,  as  has  been 
just  related.  I  deemed  the  stoty 
the  result  of  nenrousness  and  imagi- 
nation ;  but  stilll  listened.  Then  I 
also  heard  a  muffled  sound,  as  if  of 
footsteps  noisdessly  stealing  oyer 
the  thick  carpet  The  room  was 
pitchy  dark.  We  had  unwisely 
neglected  the  precaution  of  haying 
lighting  materials  by  us.  My  own 
notion  was  that  some  burglar  was 
intheroc»n.  I  went  to  the  dressing- 
table  and  took  a  razor  out  of  t& 
case.  Then  I  moyed  about  the  room. 
I  fancied  I  heard  some  one  else 
moye  about  the  room.  At  any  mo- 
ment there  might  be  an  encounter. 
But  the  noises  quite  ceased.  I  went 
to  the  staircase  landing;  but  the 
whole  house  was  wrapped  in  the 
profoundest  repose.  I  began  to 
think  that  the  noises  only  existed  in 
my  femcy,  unduly  excited  by  the 
story  I  had  heard.  The  only  other 
fjEiot  to  be  mentioned  in  relation  to 
this  occurrence  is  that,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  bedroom  door  was  dis- 
coyered  to  be  wide  open.  My  wife 
was  exceedingly  positiye  that  she 
had  closed  but  not  fastened  it  I 
could  not  myself  speak  with  any 
positiyeness  on  the  subject 

Somehow  or  other,  we  had  come 
to  be  on  yery  good  terms  with  our 
landlady.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
should  be  the  casa  The  wretched 
woman  cheated  us  with  a  yigour 
and  perseyerance  to  which  my  ex- 
perience afforded  but  few  parallela 
The  house-books  showed  that  she 
charged  us  quite  &ncy  prices  for 
articles  which  were  haonlly  eatable 
fiT^d  drinkable  from  their  most  indif' 
ferent  quali^.  But  she  had  a  large 
house  upon  her  hands,  and  times 
were  yery  dull,  and  she  had  had 
poany  troubles.  Mrs.  Horatio  has 
a  great  weakness  for  listening  to 
people's  troubles,  and  she  gayemethe 
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second  editionB  of  some  very  lacluj" 
xuose  narrativea.  Amoog  the  refit, 
I  heard  varions  versiona  of  the  stoxy 
how  the  big  hova/a  came  into  the 
landlady's  possession;  but  I  ha^e 
neyer  yet  been  able  to  master  the 
different  points  of  the  case.  On  the 
whole,  I  arrived  at  a  conception  of 
my  landlady's  character  which  was 
certainly  very  fiEur  from  being  alto* 
gether  an&Yonrabl&  If  she  lied 
and  stole>  we  must  make  allowance 
for  that  peculiar  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  landladies  live ;  just  as  we 
make  allowance  for  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  old  patri^ 
archs  lived.  Undoubtedly  she  was 
a  ciyil-spoken  womaUi  and  very  hard 
worked ;  and  her  troubled  expres- 
sion of  countenance  confirmed  the 
genuineness  of  the  story  of  her 
troubles  which  she  was  so  prone  to 
relate. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  she  had 
a  crowning  trouble,  which  hitherto 
she  had  not  related  to  us.  One 
evening,  with  majiy  scrapes  and 
curt£eyings  and  stammerings,  she 
astonished  us  very  much  liy  asking 
us  if  we  would  oblige  her— the 
obligation  would  really  be  very 
great— by  taking  some  supper  with 
her  and  her  daughter  in  her  little 
room  down  stairs.  She  gave  a  mar* 
vellous  reason  for  her  request,  by 
entering  into  a  sad  chapter  of  her 
fiamily  history.  She  was  on  very 
un&iendly  terms  with  her  husband. 
In  fiact,  very  few  people  knew  that 
she  had  a  husband.  The  house  waa 
her  own  and  not  her  husband's,  and 
the  whole  family  support  was  de- 
rived from  herself  and  not  from  her 
husband.  The  relations  between 
the  two  were  very  ill  understood, 
and  I  dare  say  have  given  rise  to  some 
cruel  and  very  ill-deserved  reflec- 
tions. But  the  &ct  was,  her  hus- 
band was  affected  in  his  mind — a 
lunatic— occasionally  a  raving,  dan- 
gerous lunatic.  '  Where  was  he  ?'  I 
inquired.  Here  she  coloured  and 
stsonmered ;  she  had  taken  a  little 
lodging  for  him  close  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  could  not  bear  that 
he  should  be  confined.  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  he  had  been  shut  up, 
but  tiien  he  had  been  so  exceed- 
ingly bad  that  she  had  no  option. 
At  the  present  time  he  was  not  to 


be  considered  dangerous^  at  least 
Tict  very  dangerom.  He  had  sent  her 
word  that  be  was  coming  to  supper 
that  night  He  was  really  a  very 
pleasant,  gentlemaj^,  wdHnfecmed 
man,  she  said,  and  might  be  a  veiy 
interesting  compamon.  Or,  it  wss 
quite  possible  that  it  might  be  very 
much  the  reverse.  If  he  did  sot 
coma  to  supper,  it  would  oeriaibly 
be  veiy  much  the  revene.  His 
mostdaB«mushaUtHuiatk>ns  would 
revive.  He  was  fully  capable  of 
raisiog  a  riot  in  front  of  me  house 
in  the  public  stzeel^  and  of  strangling 
two  or  three  people  befoore  he  could 
be  effeetnally  removed.  She  and 
her  daughter  were  really  a&aid  to 
meet  him  by  themselves,  and  the 
friends  on  whom  fSbiQ  genenlly 
relied  were  not  on  this  occasicm 
procurable.  It  would  really  be  a 
charity  and  a  kindnffls  if  ^i. 
Horatio  Codes  aad  his  ladywoidd 
be  so  good  as  to  come  to  her  aid. 

A  thought  of  the  heroism  of  my 
oelebmted  namesake  determined  me. 
Let  me  do  my  landlady  the  jnstiee 
to  say,  that,  having  inrited  us  to 
supper,  she  waa  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  idea  in  most  illuslxi- 
ouB  fiishion.  A  good  deal  of  her 
loot  and  plunder  would  come  back 
to  me  in  tbeshapeof  the  'delicaeies 
of  the  season.'  We  suocoeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  her  understand, 
that  our  dinner  at  half-paat  deven 
would  render  any  meal  at  half-past 
eight  a  mere  matter  of  outward 
form  and  ceremony.  Nevertheleai, 
there  was  a  substantial  supper  pro- 
vided, which  made  me  regret  that  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  doit  justice. 
The  landlady  conversed  with  much 
gaiety,  but  she  was  only  spasmo- 
dically gay.  Suddenly  a  sharp  tap 
came  to  the  door.  Then  she  re> 
treated  to  the  most  distant  comer  of 
the  room,  evidently  in  abject  terror. 
There  was  a  similar  movement  co 
the  part  of  the  daughter.  Jobserred 
that  I  myself  acted  as  a  kind  of 
screen  or  barrier  to  the  old  lady, 
and  Mrs.  Horatio  to  the  old  lady's 
daughter.  Some  words  of  intro- 
duction were  certainly  said,  for 
I  recollect  the  sharp  brisk  l)Ow« 
and  the  inquiring  ^Epresaioa :  of 
eyes  which,  though  certainly  liUDV 
and  ferrety,  gave  no  direct  eviiW9 
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of  instmfy.  Nererthelefis,  it  "was 
not  wiiihont  ooncem  that  I  obeervted 
the  lunatic  give  a  leistirelT  survey 
of  the  table,  and  plant  himflelf  in 
the  immediate  vidoity  of  the  carv* 
ing^nife. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  rather  a  cheeN 
fpl  party.  For  a  time  I  led  the  oon^ 
vernation  in  my  nsual  amusing 
and  improving  manner.  The  luna- 
tic's fint  indication  of  insanity, 
thoQfi^  decided,  was  comparatively 
tlighi  He  expressed  an  enthnsi* 
astio  approval  of  Mr.  Baines'  bill  to 
lowering  the  snffiv^.  Then  sud* 
denly  we  camenpon  a  whole  torrent 
of  in^tfdl  dehnions.  I  will  only 
mention  one  or  two.  How  he  aiid 
some  fiend  had  a  Icmg^tanding 
fend;  bow  the  fiend  met  him  in 
Hyde  Park— he  was  not  certam 
whether  he  succeeded  in  mauling 
the  fiend,  but  the  fiend  could 
always  succeed  in  pinching  him 
black  and  blue  all  over;  how  'he,* 
or  'Jerry,'  for  I  think  the  fiend  had 
some  sooh  cognomen,  made  his  life 
thoroughly  miserable.  The  man 
was  full  of  delusions.  A  dozen 
eriminals  might  get  off  being  hung 
wi^  the  help  of  part  of  his  mad- 
ness, a  part  whkh  would  not  be 
missed  out  of  the  superabundant 
mass^  Singularly  enough,  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the 
general  subject  of  insanity.  My 
faexid  appeared  to  be  fully  up  in 
ibiB  meoioal  jurisprudence  of  the 
subject  If  he  had  killed  any  of 
us,  I  think  it  might  be  shown  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  his  act,  and  also  of  his 
chances  of  acquittal.  Then  he  dis- 
coursed of  mad-houses.  As  a  rule 
he  liked  them  very  well.  There 
was  a  good  billiard  table,  and  all 
the  best  periodicals  of  the  day  ware 
taken  in.  Some  of  the  society  to  be 
met  in  such  places  was  very  excel- 
lent and  select.  He  stated  that  the 
nature  of  their  oases  was  at  times 
highly  curioufl  and  interesting.  The 
delusions  in  some  cases  were  harm- 
less, simple,  and  picturesque.  As  a 
rule,  the  treatment  pursued  was 
good,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  in 
several  points  of  view,  susceptible 
of  improvement  I  was  anxious  to 
find  out  whether  he  imneelf  under- 
stood the  nature  of  his  own  malady — 


was  conscious  that  he  was  himself 
a  madman.  This  I  was  quite  im- 
able  to  discover.  He  seemed  to  be 
quite  aware  that  he  was  treated  as 
one  out  of  his  mind,  and  accepted 
the  existing  state  of  matters  as  his 
normal  condition,  without  inquiring 
too  nicely  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of 
restraint,  and  that  violent  behaviour 
might  subject  him  to  that  and  to 
other  unpleasant  consequences.  We 
all  of  us  contrived  the  conversation  so 
as  to  please  and  interest;  and  I  think 
he  was  boiii  pleased  and  interested, 
always  contriving,  however,  to  bring 
back  the  conversation  to  lunatics 
and  mad  asylums.  Once  or  twice, 
when  speaking  about  his  delusions, 
the  ladies  seemed  a  little  nervous, 
and  upon  the  whole  there  was  a 
(feeling  of  relief,  when,  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  manner,  he  expressed 
his  satisfttction  with  the  evening  he 
had  passed,  and  made  his  adieu. 
I  observed  that  Mrs.  Horatio  hardly 
showed  that  night  the  magnanimity 
which  shehad&played  throughout 
the  evening.  She  locked  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  and  the  folding 
doors,  and  the  bed-room  door,  and 
did  not  seem  to  think  herself  safe 
until  she  was  thus  doubly  and 
trebly  secured. 

'  Horatio,*  she  said, '  I  have  found 
out  the  mystery !' 

'What  mystery,  my  dear?*  I 
asked. 

'  What  a  stupid  Horatio  you  are ! 
The  breath,  the  arm,  the  noises,  the 
footsteps,  the  crash.' 

'Well,  and  what  is  it?' 

*  You  never  heard  that  poor  luna- 
tic knock  and  ring  before  he  came 
in, did  you?* 

'  I  did  not  notice,  and  I  cannot 
say.* 

•But  I  noticed.  There  was  no 
ring  or  knock  before  he  tapped  at 
the  door  and  came  in.  I  listened 
attentively,  also,  when  he  went  out, 
and  there  vas  no  opening  or  shut- 
tmg  of  the  front  door.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  never  came 
in,  and  never  went  out  Now  do 
you  understand  those  back  rooms 
which  are  kept  so  quiet  and  shut 
up?    Our  landlady  does  not  like 
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the  expense  or  exi)osiire  of  Bhutting 
him  up  in  an  asylum,  so  she  keeps 
him  secretly  here.  At  night,  like 
an  eyil  bird  or  beast,  he  is  allowed 
to  come  forth,  or  somehow  contrives 
to  do  so.  The  crash  you  heard  was 
when  he  tried  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room,  but  found  the  door  locked. 
The  night  I  omitted  to  lock  my  own 
door,  depend  upon  it  he  was  actu- 
ally in  the  room.  Depend  upon  it, 
Horatio,  we  have  escaped  from  a 
real  peril.' 

I  believe  Mrs.  Horatio  was  per- 
fectly right.  I  put  this  and  that 
together,  and  also  several  other 
circumstances,  with  the  repetition 
of  which  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  she 
had.  The  disclosures  which  from 
time  to  time  come  before  the  public, 
show  that  persons  of  unsound  mind 
from  various  motives  are  often  kept 
confined  or  semi-confined  in  private 
houses,  instead  of  being  remitted 
to  the  safer  care  of  public  institu- 
tions. Furnished  apartments  are, 
in  feet,  public  property,  and  any 
public  property  which  any  person 
can  convert  to  his  own  use  for  an 
indefinite  time,  often  inspires  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  mystery  and 
distrust    This  makes  ]Mrs.  Horatio 


long  very  much  for  her  private 
brougham.  I  wish  she  may  get  it 
Cabs,  she  argues,  may  be  much 
cheaper  and  handier;  the  public 
coachman  never  shows  that  he  is 
over-worked,  or  that  the  horses  are 
ill ;  but  the  cabman  may  just  have 
taken  a  fever  patient  to  the  hospital, 
and  all  other  horrible  things  may 
have  happened.  So,  too,  the  pretty 
drinking-fountains,  which  w»  of 
much  greater  practical  use  than  tiie 
architecturally  gorgeous  fountains 
of  Paris,  although  in  London  they 
seem  rather  too  boastful  of  the 
beneficence  of  those  who  have  pre- 
sented them;  you  never  know 
what  kind  of  lip  may  have  touched 
the  drinking  vessel  just  before  your 
own.  So,  too,  in  fumished  apart- 
ments. You  are  with  people  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  a 
house  of  which  you  koow  nothing. 
You  may  be  robbed,  beyond  the 
common  license  of  lodgings;  or  if 
there  is  a  dangerous  lunatic  in  tiie 
house,  you  may,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  awake  up  some  fine  morning 
and  find  your  throat  cut.  Certainly, 
I  never  imagined,  till  this  last 
experience,  that  there  could  be  such 
mystery  and  romance  in  famished 
apartments. 

F.  A. 
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ABOUT  STEAMERS,  SEASICKNESS,  TBAINS,  AND 
WALKING. 

HAT  a  wonderful  thing  tiayelling 
is  now-a-days !  I  am  taking  thin 
in  a  railway  carriage  which,  in  an 
hoar,  I  hope  will  deposit  me  at 
Nice.  Yesterday  morning  I  break - 
fiBisted  in  London,  and  the  evening 
before  I  dined  in  Scotland;  so 
that  I  have  trayelled  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  in  forty-eight  hours 
— twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  an 
average.  What  would  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  thought  twelve  miles  an 
hour  in  a  postchaise  the  height  of 
human  achievement^  have  said  to 
this,  if  Mr.  Boswell  had  dared  to  pre- 
dictittohim?  Wecanfanc^theold 
sage  rolling  about  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  overwhelming  his  patient  sa- 
tellite by  some  such  awful  sentence 
as,  '  Sir,  you  are  a  visionary  Uock- 
head.' 

The  same  wise  man  also  defines 
a  ship  as  a  prison,  with  the  risk  of 
being  drowned ;  but  would  he  not  have  been  induced  to  retract  this  severe 
judgment  if  he  were  a  passenger  for  a  month  on  bourd  one  of  the  P.  and 
0.  or  Cunard  steamers  ?  Such  vessels  may  indeed,  in  one  sense,  be  prisons, 
but  in  another  they  are  small  towns  provided  with  every  luxury  and 
comfort  that  space  will  permit.  One  ought  to  be  happy  on  board  such  a 
vessel,  with  nothing  to  do,  plenty  of  agreeable  society  and  recreation, 
and  yet  very  few  people  are.  In  the  first  place,  such  of  the  passengers  as 
have  been  used  to  active  life  soon  grow  tired  of  idleness.  One  gets  wearied 
of  looking  forward  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  yawning  from  dinner 
till  tea.  Dancing,  private  theatricals,  and  so  forth,  are  resorted  to,  and 
then,  for  want  of  a  better  occupation,  the  passengers  begin  to  quarrel  with 
each  other.  Before  long,  perhaps,  there  are  two  rival  parties  of  ladies  in 
the  ship,  led  by  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Black,  who  do  all  they  can  to  enlist 
the  men  on  their  sides,  and  talk  slander  about  the  opposite  party,  and  thus 
prevent  time  from  hanging  on  their  hands.  Now  is  the  time  for  Mrs.f  Jones 
to  throw  discredit  on  Miss  Green's  account  of  her  birth  and  parentage ; 
and  for  Mr.  Fitzaubum  to  whisper  darkly  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  made  his  money  as  a  tailor;  or  for  old  Miss  Good- 
girl  to  hold  up  her  hands  and  wonder  that  Mrs.  Brown  has  not  the  decency 
to  take  notice  of  the  way  in  which  young  Jackson  is  going  on  with  her 
daughter  Clementina.  It  is  a  humbling  fact  for  human  nature  that  people 
cannot  be  boxed  up  together  for  any  length  of  time  without  jarriug  and 
wrangling  and  slandering  thus,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  sea  air 
produces  appetite,  which  produces  overeating,  and  that  again,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  want  of  exercise,  produces  biliousness. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  quarrelling,  this  biliousness  takes  the  form  of 
grumbling.  Grumbliug  in  general  and  grumbling  in  particular ;  grumbling 
about  the  weather,  grumbling  about  tiie  mutton,  grumbling  against  tlie 
captain.  This  last  form  of  grumbling  must,  however,  be  very  sparingly 
indulged  in ;  for  a  captain  is  an  autocrat  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  won't 
stand  any  nonsense.  No  sucking  Washington  dare  suggest  republicanism 
-or  even  limited  monarchy  on  the  high  seas,  for  where  all  depends  upon  one 
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maQ,  he  most  be  urvosted  wifth  dech 
potic  power.  BerfaapsitiBiiotgene- 
laily  known  that  a  captain  ean  put  an 
nurnly  passenger  in  iions^  and  thaife 
such  a  thing  has  happened  before 
now;  so  take  eate^  geatiemen,  and 
you,  Mrs.  White,  beware,  for  you 
are  travelling  without  your  hus- 
band, and  depend  upon  it  the  cap^ 
tain's  watohnil  eye  is  upon  young 
Fitzaubum  to  see  that  he  does  not 
pay  you  more  attention  than  is- 
necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  not  remind  pcussengers  of 
the  power  which  he  has  over  them ; 
but  some  ekipfiers  are  terrible  rulers 
of  their  men :  I  Idiow  one  who  con- 
demned his  cook  to  drink  straight- 
way two  gallons  of  execrable  coffee 
which  he  had  concocted,  but  being  a 
tender-hearted  man,  he  remitted  the 
punishment  at  the  end  of  half  a 
gallon. 

To  leave  the  leviathans  of  navi- 
gation-Hiid  any  reader  ever  take  a 
eaU  about  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
coasting  steamer?  There  are  several 
drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  trip.  In  the  first  place,  these 
steamers  are  generally  crowded,  and 
file  traveller  fe  iKsm  tinder  a  hi(^ 
star  if  he  does  not. find  the  deck 
Httersd  with  «)hii0re,  lik^  ptfgs; 
wMle  tiie  offlo«rs,  each  with  a  emie 
of  wife,  babiee,  and  lapdogs,  blobk 
up  tiie  cabin.  In  the  second  places 
imiess  they  cany  a  maii,  it  is  the 
OKoeption*  ratiter  than  the  rule  fot* 
sueh  steamdrs*^  start  wfthin'seversll 
hours  of  thejappoivted  time.  I  have 
known  one  delay  twenty-fotcr  hours 
before'  staortteg  on  a  voyage  whicti 
was  lo^xxmpy  nine  or  ten  at  mos^ 
but  wfaioh  actually  occupied  two 
daya  and  two  nights^  in  all.  The 
letBt  puff  of  wind,  or  a  dnxk  night, 
isqtdla  enough  excuse  to  prevent 
ft  Frendi  or  Italian  steaaner  putting 
to  sea;  and  I  have  knoWn  a  trainfttl 
oi  passengers,  who  had  eom«  by 
farain  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  ^ 
^outi  for  Genoa,  turn  backin  dismay 
at  what  w8  should  have  thought  a 
v^ery  ordinary  breeze,  atmyimiiffei>- 
enoe  to  which,  every  one,  especially 
the  landlord  of  my  hotel»  was 
amazed.  The  third  drawback  is 
that,  as  we  know  firom  the  poets, 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  oalm,  lake- 
like sea,  except  on  some  three  hun- 


dred and  sixty  days  out  oflhe  tfaiw 
hvEDdred  and  edx^  flvci  when  it  hsa 
a  monotonous  swell,  which  migh^ 
serve  as  a  purgatory  fiMr  bilioia» 
peraoiis;  and  a  lunp  Ml «f  seai^k 
ibreignexB  Is  not  a  pleasant  plaM. 
But  if  you  do  not  mind  these  draw- 
backs, it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  lie 
on  the  poop*deck  beneath  aa  awning 
and  lazily  watch  the  white  smoke  of 
.  your  cigar  curl  up  against  the  deep 
Wtte  of  the- sea  and- ttie- brighter 
blue  of  the  sky;  or  as  you  slip 
along  them  to  scan  throiigh  your 
glass  the  lovely  shores  .of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  or  the  varied  scenery  of 
the  Cbmiche  roftd  winding  round 
rocky  gulfe  and  np  steep  nills;  or 
last,  but  not  leaet  in  beauty  and 
interest,  catching  just  such  glimpses 
of  the  purple  hiUff  and  picturesqne 

gens  of  Spain  as  makes  one  long  to 
ad  and  explore  theno.  And  after 
dmk,  when  the  sun  has  #t  in  a 
glory  of  mingled  coloors,  ti  watch 
from  the  st^il  th^,  whit«  water 
sparkling  an'd  &b^iB^  in  our  wake, 
and  to  see  the  bright  stais  come 
out  apd  shine  down  on  Che  dark 
sea,  till  their  light  is  quenched  in 
the  eitver  aplendottr  of  a  &«th<fttf 
Kioon.  Then  comes  a  Solettm  4eiiiS0 
of  I50lit«tdo^'on  the  Ebiil,-thai^WBtori 
amid  sleej^liig  men,  abd^^AtaAna^i^ 
past/ present,' aodd  fbture,andltn<Ml9 
tiiat  here  there  is  bat  one  tilfll 
planlr  betwixt^  earthly  fiftfiOKl  <M 
awM  mysteriea^f  death,  and  ft^t 
the  nearness  of  God's  equal'  pcm^ 
and  krre.  This  is  happiiKSe  ioH 
peace.  ■'  ■     ■  .''-i^''  '  ^•''* 

liCt  us  ttnn  in  faney  46  ^a  ^mjf 
different  extreme.  You,  6  luxit^ 
rjoue  landsman!  are  on  Mird4 
oranky  brig  that  ik  t«mblihg  tlb^nti 
ih  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  '0%^  Ibtel 
and  raih  drive  yoo:frotnihe  filMppa«v 
{leek  to  the  elose  and  stin]daigcabi£ 
where  yo/Q  CraWl  rsrlo  your  haitow 
h&it,  sicA:  tod  di6g«i»Ml  and  weatt^ 
of  life  *i  and  then  for  longhoure  y^ 
arre  bumped  about  and  toir^ieiAed 
ceaselessly  by  sound;  smell,  and 
sickness.  And  ybt  in  all  this  ittiserjr 
b  time,  healthy  English  mind  WiB 
find  some  consolation  —  a  oettai^ 
satisfaction  in  the  feeliiig'l&at  eon^ 
thing  is  being  endured,  and  ita  i6be 
hope  and  anticipated  joy  of  arriving 
at  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz,  and   onoe 
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moatef  setting  foot  on  terra  fiima, 
aad  knowing  the  bliss  of  a  aoand 
qtOQiacb.  Observe,  that  the  sea* 
siek  voyagiBr  looks  for  no  sooner 
tosminatkm  to  his  woes  than  acxiTal 
at  limd :  fad  is  too  utterly  prostrate 


to  hope  for  lecoyeiy  and  happiness 
upon  the  waves.  But  enough  aboat 
steamboaits  and  searsickness ;  since 
we  have  oome  to  laad,  let  us  begin 
to  talk  about  railways. 
In  XBilwiay  matters  we  English 


are  woefully  behindhand,  the  only 
poJntB  in  whioh  our  lines  exoel 
being  speed  and  aoeidents—^nd,  by«- 
the^,  high  fibres.  For  these  quaU* 
tiai  they  are  favourably  known 
th2»ughout  other  countries--or  un^ 
&vo«jably  perhaps,  aaopinionsgo;^ 
aealso  fi>r  the  meagreness  and dif^ 
eoBifort  of  their  aocommodation. 
However,  my  conscieDee  is  remind* 
ing  me  that  it  is  a  shame  to  attri* 
bute  to  the  puWo  what  is  perhaps 
only  due  to  the  stinginess  at 
diieotoffs.  Besides,  I  have  latety 
fzavelled  a  good  deal  on  English 
nHwayi,  and  so  of  oourse  my  feel- 
ings are  por^dioed  against  them* 
Therefbie,  I  will  say  no  more  about 
them  for  the  present,  further  than 
to  remind  directors  that  it  is  never 
too  late^-^nor  too  early^-to  mend. 

In  America,  railway  aooommoda- 
tion  is  more  per£dct,  cJthough  there^ 
too,  it  has  its  irritaiicms  and  dan* 
gers.  The  cars  so  arranged  that 
the  txavellers  can  pass  from  one  to 
anoiher,  or  take  'exeroise  in  small 
gaUedea  running  round  the  outr 
side  of  each,  whilst  re&eahments 
and  so  forth  may  generally  be  had— 


I  was  going  to  say  on  board;  and 
there  are  even  saok  luznixes  as 
sleeping-berths^  dressing-olosets,  &c. 
The  cars,  however,  are  not  divided 
into  compartments^  and  are  open  to 
all  classes,  except  the  everlastiBg 
nigger,  at  equal  faxes;  so  that  here 
J<mn  Bull,  Esq.)  would  find  some 
dif&oulty  m  securing  the  privaoy 
and  seclusion  which  are  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  National  Debt  and  Habeas 
Corpus  Aet.  There  is  another  more 
serious  drawback  in  the  oyes  of  my 
oountiTmen.  The  go-ahead  prin* 
oiple  on  which  American  afiUrs  ass 
conducted  not  aooordiug  with  the 
sober,  steady  &8hion  in  which  rail- 
wf^s  should  be  conducted,  frequent 
smashes  and  blowings-up  are  the 
natural  result,  and  lend  to  this  kind 
of  travelling  a  sort  of  escitement 
which  may  be  very  agreeable  to 
those  who  like  it,  as  an  Irishmaj) 
would  say ;  but  for  n^  part  I  should 
prefer  to  ride  on  a  hard  wooden 
bench,  than  on  a  cushioned  so&^  if 
I  had  any  idea  that  the  latter  was 
likely  at  any  moment  to  double  up 
upon  my  mangled  body. 
On  iWoh  railways  the  acoom* 
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modation  Is  much  the  aune  as  <m 
our  own,  though  the  lines  are 
worked  in  a  more  cauiaous  manner. 
The  French  system  of  goTemment 
has  been  called  fraternal,  but,  to  my 
mindf  it  savours  more  of  the  nur^ 
seiy.  So  in  the  management  of 
their  railwc^s.  The  Eruich  when 
trayelling^  as  in  other  aspects  of 
life,  are  treated  like  a  nation  of 
naughty  babies,  who  must  be  told 
exactly  what  to  do  and  where  to 
go.  Perhaps  this  plan  is  best  for 
the  traveller  in  the  end,  but  Mr. 
Bull  is  not  well  pleased  at  being 
treated  as  if  he  could  not  take  care 
of  himself.  But  he  must  do  at  Paris 
as  Paris  does,  or  the  police  will 
know    why.  .  Important  -  looking 


station-masten  and  otiier  beaded 
offidals  scowl  at  him  if  he  vQBtarai 
to  disobey  any  of  the  roles,  and 
drire  him  like  a  sheep  into  the 
proper  pen,  where  he  has  to  wait 
tturnis  train.  AiziTed  at  1^  stMaon, 
you  are  cross-examined  as  to  your 
destinatian.  Then  your  l^^gage  is 
seized  and  IxxnaB  away.  l£eii  yea 
have  to  get  your  ticket  at  a  barred 
wicked,  guarded,  perhi^,  by  a  gen- 
darme. Then  yon  baTe  to  go  after 
your  luggage,  have  it  wdffhed  snd 
stamped,  giye  in  your  ti^t  to  a 
small  .office,  whose  ooeupant  tells 
you  what  to  pay,  and  giyes  y<m 
back  your  ticket,  and  along  with  it 
another  bearing  a  number  oorre- 
spanding  to  one  which  has  been 


fixed  on  the  baggage,  without  the 
production  of  which  it  will  not  be 
delivered  up  at  the  journey's  end. 
Then  you  are  conducted  to  one  of 
three  pens  for  first,  second,  and 
third  class  passengers,  where  you 
are  [confined  till  the  tram  is  made 
up.  The  first-class  pen  is  opened 
first,  and  the  animals  contained  in 
it  having  been  duly  seated,  the 
second-class  herd  is  let  loose,  and 
lastly,  the  third.  But  I  will  do 
French  politeness  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  hiunblest 
third-class  passenger  has  as  much 
chance  of  receiving  attention  as  any 


one  else.  Is  it  so  in  England? 
French  politeness  is  indeed  won- 
derftd,  when  it  is  not  superseded  by 
French  official  dignity,  which  is 
something  terrible.  In  my  short 
lifetime  I  have  been  granted  inter- 
views with  two  or  three  French 
station-masteiB,  and  came  away  with 
a  great  sense  of  their  grandeur  and 
my  own  unworthiness.  On  the  first 
such  occasion,  being  nervous  aboat 
my  French,  I  took  an  interpreter 
with  me,  who  was  so  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  official  that  he  would 
scarcely  open  his  mouth.  On  the 
second,  I  bearded  one  in  his  den  at 
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ft  wbftt  I  ^ranted.  On  tiie  iksid, 
was  rather  oodly  treated  at  the 
Paris  statm  of  the  Ofaemin  da  Eer 
da  Nard.  But  a  &jezid  proonzed 
fi>r  me  an  aU-^powerfol  letbor  from 
Baron  Bothschild,  the  praddent  of 
ate  raOway,  and  setnnmw  with  this 
finnao  next  day,  I  was  aUe  in  torn 
to  look  down  upon  my  fidend  the 
ch^  de  gare,  who  at  onco  beoame 
remarkably  obliging. 

The  carriages  are  the  ssane  as 
the  English,  but  the  first-class  ones 
haTB  always  couph,  which  aie  re* 
garded  as  places  de  Itme,  and  the 
ooonpants  of  which  hove  to  pay 
about  ten  per  cent  in  addition  to 
theordioAry  first-class  fiure.  They 
are  yery  stingy  about  the  nmnber 
of  carriages  allowed  to  each  train,  so 
that  they  are  nearly  always  crowded. 

The  jonmey  is  performed  with 
official  decomm,  frequent  stops  being 
made  for  refreshment  at  the  stations 
where  there  is  a  buffet.  Who  was 
it  who  started  the  calumny  that  the 
English  were  a  nation  pre-eminently 
given  to  eatmg.?  The  French  are  fti 
more  so.  They  eat  at  all  hoars 
and  in  all  places.  Waiters  come  to 
the  trains  with  ices  and  cakes.  Tra- 
vellers provide  themselves  with 
pieces  of  sausage  in  paper  to  eat 
on  the  way.  I  recollect  a  sumptuous 
breakfiast  being  laid  out  at  Lyons  at 
five  in  tiie  morning,  at  which  the 
minority  of  the  pasisengers  rushed 
off  to  gobble,  although  they  had 
only  a  few  minutes.  But  I  must 
say  that  the  best  foreign  dinner 
and  the  cheapest— three  francs  and 
a  half,  I  think — I  ever  had  was  at 
the  Lyons  railway  station,  three 
QoarteTB  of  an  hour  being  allowed 
unr  it.  What  are  onr  miserable 
twenty  minutes  at  Preston  or  ten 
nnnutes  at  Swindon,  compared  to 
this? 

Qerman  railroads  are  slow  and 
oomficfftable.  At  every  station  there 
is  a  l(»g  pause,  daring  which  the 
passengers  turn  out  on  the  plat- 
form, smoke,  and  talk  metaphysics. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  especially 
luxurious,  but,  concerning  them,  I 
have  an  anecdote  which  I  do  not 
believe  has  ever  before  been  printed. 
A  certain  sovereign  duke,  it  \b  said, 
having  been  deposed  in  1S48,  and 


hastening  away  horn,  his  dominions^ 
was  asioed  if  he  would  go  first-class. 
'  Certainly  not,'  said  he,  '  none  but 
idiots,  Ewtiflhmen,  and  princes  do, 
and  now  I  am  none  of  these.'  This 
may  be  to  a  eertain  extent  true  in 
Germany,  but  in  France  and  Italy 
the  first-class  m  extensively  used, 
and  indeed  the  French  quick  trains 
are  often  exdusively  composed  of 
first-class  carriages. 

In  Gtonany  a  prolific  source  of 
annoyance  meets  tiie  traveDer,  which, 
as  regards  Englishmen  at  least,  is 
in  Fiance  legally,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  praciacally  inopera- 
tive,— I  mean  me  passport  system, 
which  merely  annoys  honest  men 
without  giving  protection  to  rogues. 
I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  hastening  to  the  funeral  of  a 
near  relative,  stopped  at  the  frontiers 
of  Prussia,  and  sent  back  to  Brussels 
to  correct  some  trifling  inaccuracy 
in  his  passport.  Such  cases  are 
probably  of  too  common  occurrence. 

In  Itoly  railway  proceedings  are 
diaractensed  by  extreme  delib^n- 
tion.  First  the  passengers  saunter 
up  leisurely  and  take  their  tickets 
some  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
for  starting.  When  they  have  taken 
their  seats,  a  performance  of  bells, 
horns,  whistles,  and  howls  takes 
place,  and  the  train  moves  slowly 
ofil  At  every  station  there  is  a  long 
stop,  and  a  conversation,  perhaps, 
between  the  engine-driver  and  uie 
station-master  upon  the  local  news. 
Then  off  we  go  again  in  a  dignified 
manner.  Nothing  ever  seems  to  be 
done  in  that  agony  of  haste  which 
you  may  see  at  home.  But  I  re- 
member rather  a  cool  thing  which 
was  done  at  the  L^hom  station. 
Outside  of  the  station  is  a  court- 
yard, the  gates  of  which  are  shut 
five  minutes  before  the  departure  of 
the  train.  I  drove  hurriedly  up  to 
catch  the  train,  and  began  to  have 
my  luggage  carried  into  this  court- 
yard. But  when  one  half  was  in, 
the  oflScial,  who  had  silently  watched 
the  proceeding,  announced  that 
time  was  up,  and  shut  the  gate 
upon  me  and  the  rest  of  my  bag- 
gage, 60  thatl  lost  the  train.  Here, 
indeed,  ?/v/s  punctuality. 

I  had  been  told  so  much  about 
the  comfort  of  Italian  railway  car- 
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riages,  that  I  was  qnite  surprised  to 
find  them  no  better  than  our  own, 
and  bearing  the  same  inscription, 
'  Metropolitan  Waggon  Co.  (Li- 
mited '),  This  was  at  Pisa.  But  on 
the  railway  between  Naples  and 
Castellamare  the  lirst-clafis  carriages 
are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

Talking  about  Italy,  how  many  of 
my  readers  shall  I  cause  to  groan 


when  I  moution  a  dihgence?  We 
seem  to  see  at  once  a  huge  nonde- 
script machine,  half  stage-coach, 
half  omnibus,  half  cab.  Fancy  a 
string  of  mules  or  lean  horses, 
with  woefully  shabby  and  patched 
harness.  Fancy  a  crowd  of  boys 
looking  on,  a  cracking  of  the  driver's 
whip,  a  lighting  of  his  cigar,  and 
then  a  horrible  cr^ikiDg  and  strain- 


L 


ing,  then  you  have  the  start.  Fancy 
also  some  hours  of  crawling  and 
jolting,  and  you  hare  its  progress 
Imagine  stifiheGS,  weariness,  and 
tiie  intense  delight  of  ended  toil, 
and  you  may  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  pleasure  of  your  arrival. 
But  perhaps  I  am  too  hard  on  tiie 
poor  old  diligenoes.  When  you 
have  only  a  short  journey  to  make, 
and  the  day  is  fine,  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  sit  in  the  banquette,  and 
from  that  eleyated  position  survey 
the  counti^.  The  banquette  is  a 
seat  immediately  behind  the  driver, 
roofed-in,  but  open  to  the  front,  a 
stout  leather  apron  covering  your 
legs;  and  when  once  you  have 
climbed  up,  it  is  rather  comfortable, 
unless  your  legs  are  long.  Below 
is  the  coupe,  shut  in  with  glass,  for 
which  the  fare  is  higher,  and  which 
is  therefore,  of  course,  affected  by 
English  tourists.  Behind  this  is 
the  Merieiir,  like  the  inside  of  a 


stage-ooach;  and  most  diligences 
have  behind  this  a  compartment 
opening  to  the  baok^  like  a  seetkm 
of  an  omnibus.  On  the  top,  under 
a  waterproof  covering,  aie  the  lug- 
gage and  the  poorest  class  of  psa- 
sengers,  who  lie  huddled  there  like 
swintL 

If  you  have  a  large  party,  or 
wish  to  be  exclusive,  you  may  travel 
by  vetturino,gk  large  roomy  carriage, 
holding  eight  or  nine  persons,  besides 
luggage.  For  a  par^  these  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  no  more 
expensive  than  travelling  by  dili- 
genoes,  though  the  sums  given  vary 
according  to  the  demand,  and  year 
sharpness  in  bargaining  with  the 
proprietor.  For  instance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  a  vettarino 
to  go  south  would  cost  much  more 
than  the  same  vehicle  for  the  return 
journey  north.  But  you  would  have 
the  disadvantage  of  going  much 
slower  than  the  diligenooi  unless 
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yea  went  to  the  expense  of  haTing 
lelftys  of  fireah  hoisea — that  is,  in 
long  journeys.  In  short  journeys^ 
among  billy  country,  the  lighter 
weight  of  the  smaller  carriage  of 
course  gives  it  an  advantage.  The 
lumberiDg  diligences  have  (^ten  to 
go  at  a  walking  paoe  for  miles  over 
the  hilla.  I  recollect,  while  I  was 
going  by  diligence  from  Yentimiglia 
to  Mentone,  that  one  passenger 
jumped  oflf  and  walked  on,  inform- 
ing the  driver  that  he  would  pick 
him  up  ahead.  We  never  saw  him 
again ;  so  next  time,  wh^i  making 
the  same  journey,  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  walking  all  the  way, 
and  having  had  a  very  slight  start, 
heat  the  diligence  into  Mentone  by 
ten  minutes  or  so. 

This  brings  me  to  the  useful  and 
yet  despised  manner  of  travelling — 
that  familiar  biped '  Shanks,  nis 
mare.'  Believe  me,  this  is  by  &r 
the  pleasantest  way  of  travelling. 
The  public  must  take  my  word  for 
it,  as  I  am  a  convert  from  a  still 
greater  laziness  than  enthrals  the 
migorily  oi  my  countrymen.  Once 
I  could  not  walk  ten  miles  without 
being  knocked  up,  and  disliked  all 
such  exercise;  but,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  jucOicious  friends,  I  prac- 
tised, and  grew  gradually  stronger 
and  more  persevering,  tfil  I  could 
do  at  least  thhty  miles  without  in- 
cQnTenionGe— more  than  that  would 
hurt  the  average  of  men.  I  can 
sow  say  that  I  have  spent  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  life  in  walk- 
ing— through  the  Highlands  of 
Sootland,  the  mooro  of  DevtHi,  the 


bare  steep  paths  of  the  Alps,  the 
lemon  and  olive  groves  of  the 
Bivieora,  the  rich  fields  and  gardens 
of  Campania,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
<|uiet  lanes  and  shady  meadows  that 
are  the  &miliar  charm  of  England. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  walk  through 
Switzerhmd  in  a  quiet  sober  way, 
witiiout  risking  my  valuable  life 
on  any  precipices  or  glaciers.  I 
don't  grudge  the  Alpine  Club  their 
reputation,  nor  do  I  envy  it  And 
to  me,  as  to  many  other  hearts, 
there  is  this  year  a  shadow  on  those 
snowy  masses.  Once  I  had  a  friend, 
fair-haired,  Wue-eyed,  wise  and 
strong— one  of  thousands  such  that 
are  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  the 
admiration  of  foreign  lands— brave, 
too,  and,  alas!  too  brave.  I  re- 
member him  as  the  companion  of 
what  I  think  were  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  travel  I  ever  had  in  my 
life;  and  I  remember  my  last  meet- 
ing with  him  in  a  foreign  town — 
a^,  and  lost  parting  toOi  and  last 
sliakL'  of  his  Litnd ;  for  K^areely  had 
the  press  ended  tilling  of  tlie  well- 
won  clistuacUon  that  opened  out  to 
Mm  a  gplenfjid  path  of  hoiiGiir  and 
useful nc&v«i,  than  the  telegnim  fol- 
lowed swiftly  iinnouru^ing  that  his 
mangled  Uxly  was  lying  at  the  foot 
nftli-' nK^nrt^'-iTi  whk-U  In.'  Ijsidjust 
successfully  ascended.  His  friends 
win  know  of  whom  I  write,  and 
Will  know,  too,  the  sorrow  which  is 
feared  with  his  noble  house  by  those 
Who  knew  his  active  foot  and  his 
cheerful  eye,  ere  that  fbtal  slide  down 
the  gloomy  slope  of  the  Matterhom. 
J.  H.  M. 
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rj  yain  they  argued,  fether,  mo- 
ther, sister,  brother ;  in  vain  from 
morning  till  night  they  dunned  into 
my  ears  the  complicated  evils  of  a 
theatrical  career.  The  spell  was 
upon  me,  the  fascination  of  the  foot- 
lights held  me  with  a  charm  too 
potent  for  resistance—I  was — let 
me  see — ^yes,  that's  the  term  for  it — 
I  was  stage-struck. 

The  younger  son  of  a  baronet,  but 
heir  to  nei&er  his  title  nor  his 
estate,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
become  the  architect  of  my  own 
fortunes.    I  rejected  with  contumely 


the  career  ot  a  barrister  mapped 
out  for  me  by  my  father.  I  would 
become  an  actor;  or,  if  thwarted, 
would  cast  myself  headlong  into  ^e 
care-ez^lling  lethean  watecs  of  the 
Serpentine. 
Thus  urged,  my  fether  applied  to 

an  actor  of  the  Theatre  Royal , 

between  whom  and  himself  there 
had  been  of  late  some  business 
transaction.  What  transpired  I 
know  not  Suffice  it  that  a  few  days 
subsequently  the  actor  appeared 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  and 
made  the   announcement  that  he 
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had  procured  for  me  an  engage- 
ment at  the  little  Theatre  P , 

in  Shropshire.  C!onld  that  ho- 
nonred  disciple  of  the  immortal 
Thespis  have  witnessed  the  gleam 
of  ecstatic  happiness  that  irradiated 
xny  hosom  as  the  result  of  that 
single  piece  of  intelligence,  he  would 
have  sought  his  pillow  that  night 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  per- 
formed an  action,  the  magnanimity 
of  which  would  compensate  for  all 
the  errors^  great  and  small,  oom- 
tnitted  by  hnn  within  the  term  of 
his  natuial  existence. 

I  pass  over,  in  as  few  words  as 
poasiole,  these.neoetsary  preliminary 
details:  and  humour  the  impa- 
tience of  my  reader  by  coming  at 
once,  as  Hamlet  saijrs,  ii»  ch^ac- 
feristic  phraseology  '  to  Hecuba.' 

I  arrived  late  at  night  at  ilie  little 

town  of  P ,  Shropshire.     The 

next  morning  I  proceeded  early  to 
the  theatre^  having  been  summoned 
to  attend  a  rehearsal,  airanged  for 
ten  o'clock  punctually,  of  Shake- 
speare's world-renowned  tragedy  of 
Ilomeo  and  Juliet.  With  some  dif- 
ficult I  found  my  way  to  the  stage- 
door,  and  thence  through  a  mys- 
tifying labyrinth  of  passages  on  to 
the  siage  itselt  Here  I  was  met 
by  the  sta^e-manager,  a  very  pom- 
pous individual,  with  a  remarkably 
red  nose  and  Ainy  countenance, 
who  presented  me  severally  to  the 
members  of  the  company,«yeing  me, 
AS  lie  did  so,  with  a  look  of  ce^ 
deseension  perfectly  appalling ;  and 
who  wound  up  his  brief  introcmctory 
formula  with  the  following  meri- 
torious appeal  to  his  coadjutors 
and  brethren  in  the  art 

'  A  novice  Jadies  and  gentlemen, 
a  perfect  novice ;  a  defect  time  will 
rectify.  Treat  him  leniently,  my 
children,  treat  him  leniently.  We 
were  all  novices  once,  you  know; 
yes,  all  novices  once — upon  a  time.' 
The  last  words  were  ahnost  lost  in 
a  sharp,  shrill,  prolonged  whistle, 
which  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
pany, and  responded  to  by  a  low, 
stifled  tittering  amongst  those  of  the 
opposite  gender.  '  Clear  the  stage !' 
snouted  the  stage-manager,  throw- 
ing himself  across  a  t£ree-legged 
stool  that  stood  'facing  the  centre 


footUght.  '  Clear  the  stage,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Off  at  wing,  sir, 
off  at  wing  r  turning  on  me  a  wrath- 
ful, injured  countenance.  '  Is  the 
man  deaf  or  contumacious?  Fine 
him,  sir,  fine  him'— turning  to  a 
quaint,  spare-looking  individual  at 
his  elbow,  and  who,  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  fulfilled  Hie  office  of 
prompter  in  ordinary  to  the  com- 
pjany— '  fine  him  one  idiilling  and 
sixpence  for  contempt  of  green-room 
regulations.' 

'  Clear  the  stage!  off  at  wing!' 
terms  of  saysierious  import  Ibe^m 
to  get  bewUdered.  While  I  was 
speculating  upon  the  probable  ex- 
position of  those  ambiguous  phrases, 
a  rude  gripe  was  fastened  on  my 
throat,  and  I  found  myself  ejected, 
by  an  nnpleasaniJy  sunmiary  pro- 
cess, from  the  centre  of  the  stage 
into  one  of  the  narrow  recesses  of 
the  side-scenes.  '  Enter  Bomeo ' 
was  shouted  from  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
three-legged  stool  that  stood  fJEtdng 
the  centre  footlight  '  Not  that 
entxance,  abr/  as  I  made  a  dart  from 
the  recess  in  which  I  was  standing 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  stage. 
'  Door-fiat,  sir,  door-fiat.  'Sdeath, 
how  the  fellow  stares!  8hari)en 
your  wits,  sir,  sharpen  your  wits. 
(kn't  stand  here  all  day  teaching 
you  your  business^  Enter  Borneo. 
Door-flat  Sharp's  the  word,  sir, 
sharp's  the  word.    The  Lord  help 

us! these  novices !'    This  was 

said  in  an  efllective  stage -aside. 
'  Here,'  shouted  the  stage-manager 
at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  lungs, 
'  will  any  member  of  the  company 
make  short  work  of  this  gentleman 
through  the  entrance  door-flat?* 

The  same  hand  that  had  before 
so  unceremoniously  griped  my 
throat,  now  seized  me  by  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  and  with  a  sudden  ener- 
getic swing  impelled  me  forwards 
Qirough  a  door  inserted  in  a  set 
chamber  scene,  which  occupied  the 
wholo  breadth  of  the  stage  oetween 
the  two  extremities  of  right  and 
left 

'Wnd  the  flies,  sir;  mind  the 
flies  I'  was  next  ejaculated  item  the 
vicinity  of  the  stool,  before  I  had 
time  to  recover  the  equilibrium  of 
my  thoughts, 'mind  the  £(ies I  That 
scene  a  little  firmer  in  the  grooves,' 
2  K  a 
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aside  to  the  master  carpenter.' '  Hind 
t^e  flies,  you  idiot  V 

I  snatched  my  kerchief  from  my 
pocket,  and  began  wafting  it  back- 
lyards  and  forwards  in  the  air  as  a 
precaution  against  the  too  close  in- 
road of  these  troublesome  com- 
panions against  which  the  august 
stage-manager  had  uttered  a  pro- 
phetic warning.  '  Confound  the 
lellow  r  roared  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place,  stamping  his  foot  with 
infuriate  energy,  '  if  some  of  jrou 
don't  eject  him  from  his  position 
he'll  be  murdered.'  As  he  spoke,  a 
huge  mass  of  mountain  scenery, 
impelled  by  an  unseen  hand  from 
some  mysterious  region  of  the  upper 
grooves,  fell  with  a  terrific  crash 
upon  the  stage,  not  a  couple  of 
1  from  where  I  stood  in  blissful 


ignorance  of  the  impending  danger. 
A  general  buzz  and  exclamation; 
and  then,  my  personal  safety  ascer- 
tained, all  again  subsided  into  the 
routine  of  order. 

'  Take  the  stajge,  sir ;  take  the 
staler  was  the  imperious  mandate 
which  now  assailed  my  ears,  and 
which  threatened  to  subrert  the 
little  power  of  reasoning  still  left 
within  the  region  of  my  obfuscated 
intellects.  '  Take  the  stage,  sir. 
Life  and  death,  man,  cant  you  hear  ? 
take  the  st— a--ge;'.the  inflection  of 
the  Toice  rising  on' the  lasrsyllabloi 
till  the  word  was  lost  in  one  sharp^ 
prolonged,  excruciating  scream. 

I  was  petrified,  dumbfounded 
with  astonishment  Here  stood  I,  a 
gallant  emulator  of  the  immortal 
Thespis,  and  there  stood  he,  the 
Teritable  stage-manager,  coolly  ut- 
tering his  directions  to  '  take  the 
stage.'  What  did  he  mean?  Did 
he  intend  that  I  should  raise  the 
floor  from  its  base  and  bear  it  on 
my  shoulders?  HJad  that  Herculean 
feat  come  within  the  range  of  hu- 
man cai)ability,  I  should  have  felt 
strangely  tempted  to  kurl  the 
oflenmng  article  at  the  semi-de- 
voted h^  of  the  illustrious  stage- 
manager  thus  issuing  his  instruc- 
tions. As  it  was,  I  simply  stood 
and  stared,  receiving,  as  a  reward  of 
my  inability  to  proceed,  a  number 
of  ejaculatory  epithets  from  the  lips 
of  the  pompous  mdividual  enthroned 
upon  the  stool. 


'Taking  the  stage,  means  simply 
crossing  it/  broke  in  the  little 
cracked  voice  of  the  prompter, 
humanely  anxious  to  relieve  me 
from  the  perplexity  of  my  un- 
pleasant situation. 

'  You're  a  muffi  sir/  growled  the 
stage-manager,  as,  the  rehearsal  over, 
I  feebly  inquired  of  him  the  way  to 
the  stage-door. 

The  night  came,  the  night  of 
nights,  on  which  a  young  gentleman 
was  about  to  make  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage  in  the  world,  in 
the  renowned  character  of  Romeo. 
My  entrance  was  greeted  with  a 
round  of  applause  from  half  a  dozen 
little  urchins  in  the  gallery,  who,  at 
the  opening  of  the  piece,  were 
reckoned  up  as  the  sum-total  of  the 
audience.  As  the  play  progressed, 
two  or  three  Hi-looking  stragglers 
fi)und  their  way  into  the  pit,  who, 
together  with  a  solitary  inditidoal 
in  the  boxes,  composed  during  the 
CTening  tl|e  principal  spectators 
of  Shakespeare's  higlily-wioi^ght 
and  touching  tragedy.  By  degrees 
I  worked  up  into  the  spiirit  of  the 
part ;  and  towards  the  cxmclusion  of 
the  third  act  became  so  startlingly 
energ:etic,  as  to  eh'cit  the  marked 
astonishment  of  the  individual  id 
the  boxes,  and  the  vociferated '  bra— 
a— voes'  of  thfe  httle  grinning-faced 
urchins  in  the  gallery  above.  I 
began  to  gain  immensely  in  my  own 
estimation,  and  was  moving  about 
the  stage  with  an  air  of  importance, 
bewildering  to  the  company,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  brought 
to  a  close  my  career  of  proud 
assumption,  and  rednced  me  to  a 
more  natural  level. 

The  celebrated  'sleeping  scene,* 
where  Juliet  imbibes  the  potion  pre- 
pared for  her  by  the  Friar,  wm 
about  to  be  enacted,  when  the  Mr 
impersonator  of  the  lovMck 
heroine  suddenly  discovered  that 
she  had  not  in  her  possession  the 
customary  stage-properir  essential 
to  the  situation.  Walkmg  to  the 
side-scene  with  a  look  of  oonstenia- 
tion  on  her  ikce,  she  exclaimed  nito 
voce,  'A  phial  with  pofson  in  it 
Quick, hasten!*  Away- 1  scanmeied, 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  heavy, 
tangled  scenery,  overturning  in  my 
headlong  course  the  little  must^ 
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call-boy,  and  two  or  three  white- 
frocfeed  individuals  who  were  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  'sets/  until 
1  aUghted  full-breathed  in  the 
property-room,  which  stood  facing 
the  grooves  of  the  right  second 
entrance.  Here  my  olfactory  nerves 
were  assailed  by  an  odour  at  once 
novel  and  alarming,  composed,  as  it 
was,  of  many  kinds  of  scents,  such 
as  green  and  red  paint,  turpentine, 
glue  steaming  from  a  large  ogre- 
lookingisaucepau,  orange-peel,  stage- 
shaYings,  lamp-oil,  the  worse  for 
keeping,  rank  paste,  whitewash,  and 
what  not  tibiat's abominable?  Staring 
round  the  place  with  a  look  of 
mystified  inquiry,  T  spied  on  a 
small  shelf  on  the  right  hand  side, 
a  small  bottle  full  of  a  staring 
liquid,  and  labelled  in  large,  start- 
ling letters  with  tho  word  '  Poison/. 
Snatching  it  from  its  dormitory,  I 
daxted  with  it  to  the  left  upper 
^itrance,  and  pushed  it  umresistingly 
into  the  hand  of  the  perplexed  and 
watchful  Juliet.  The  ^cene  pro- 
ceededi  and  in  due  course  the  phial 
was  raised  to  tho  trembling  lips^, 
and  its  contents  poure^  deliberately 
down  the  throat  of  tlie  despairing 
damsel  But  lol  the  catastrophe. 
A  broad  stream  of  glowing  laYa^ 
partaking  the  sembkmce  of  blood, 
was  suddenly  ejected  from  the 
mouth  of  the  ill-starred  Mr  one, 
suUyipg  in  its  downward  progress 
ih^  snowy  whiteness  of  her  vestal 
garment.  There  was  a  general  rush 
and  exclamation  behind  the  scenes, 
while  0a  all  sides  I  found  myself 
assailed  with  the  oft-repeated  in- 
quiry, *  What  is  it?  what  have  you 
given  her?  Fool,  dolt,  madman  1 
Tvbat  was  in  the  bottle  ?'  '  Poison  I' 
I  <mculated,  throwing  up  my  anna 
with  a  gesture  of  unfeigned  horri- 
^ed  flammergastion.  '  roismV  ex- 
claimed the  united  voices  of  the 
eon^pany*  turning  on  me  their 
blank,  awe-stricken  countenances. 
*  Parricide,  fratricide,  regicide, 
assassin,  murdea^r!' 

'  Good  heavens!  good  heavens  1' 
exclaimed  the  luckless  Juliet,  rush-' 
ing  off  the  stage,  and  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  nearest . 
male  companion, '  I'm  killed,  assail* 
Dated,  cut  off  in  my  virgin  blossom  I 
The   bottle   was   labelled    poison. 


0— o— o— oh!  I'm  a  dead  wo- 
man!' 

'What 8  up  now?'  said  the  gruff 
voice  of  the  property-man,  who  had 
made  his  way  round  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stage  to  discover 
the  cause  of  disturbance.  '  What's 
the  row,  my  hearties;  what's  the 
row?' 

'  The  bottle— labelled— poison,' 
stammered  Juliet,  pointing  with  her 
fingers  to  the  empty  phial  that  h;y 
discarded  on  the  stage. 

'Oh I  that's  it,  w  it?'  said  the 
property-man,  coolly  taking  up  the 
phial,  and  conveying  it  to  his  waists 
coat  pocket  'Well,  it  did  contain 
laudanum  yesterday,  but  I  em]>- 
tied  it  this  morning,  and  refilled  it 
with '' 

*  What  T  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices, 
speaking  in  a  buzz. 

'RbD  IKK.* 

My  troubles,  however,  were  not 
concluded  for  the  evening.  A  mis- 
hap occurred  which  brought  our 
play  to  a  premature  conclusion,  and 
left  me  m  a  position,  the  multi- 
plied perplexities  of  which  I  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
The  carpenters  were  arranging  tho 
pacaphemalia  for  the  last  scene; 
it  was  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets; 
a  laded  piece  of  scenery,  looking 
very  unlike  a  vault,  and  presenting 
a  quaint  semblance  to  the  interior 
of  an  Indian  hut,  had  been  ferretted 
out  from  some  hole  or  comer  for  the 
outer  partition.  This  was  con^ 
sidered  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  bond  fide  article^  especially  as  it 
contained  two  foldmg-doors  in  the 
centre,  which  would  serve  as  a  con- 
venient entrance  to  the  gloomy 
catacomb.  This  ponderous  contriv- 
ance, foT  lack  of  proper  EUge 
appliances,  was  rastod  iigainst  the 
shoulders  of  tw4>  st*i!  ^^art  c!ari.>e  n  tcvBt 
who  thus  sustained  it  in  flattering 
equilibrium,  and  wena  themj;elves 
unseen  by  the  pO'it^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^^ 
curious  spectators  in  ilia  front.  A 
plank  was  tiien  produtXMl  from  gome 
mysterious  regwn^  on  wliich  the 
youthful  Juliot  was  to  lie  sur- 
rounded by  aU  tht)  trappings  of  • 
funereal  pomp-  Tim  IntT  tUusi  pro- 
vidently supplied,  a  difficulty  ftroso 
as  to  tiie  preciso  manner  in  which 
the  said  plank  should  Ix:  trauafcrrcd 
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to  a  distance  several  paces  from  the 
ground,  nero,  as  before,  the  absence 
of  stage  appliances  rendered  the 
obstacle  of  a  formidable  nature.  In 
this  dilemma,  an  unexpected  cham- 
pion, in  the  person  of  a  scene-shifter, 
appeared  to  the  gallant  rescue. 
This  disinterested  member  of  the 
Bcene-shifting  fraternity  at  once 
pioposed  to  liear  on  his  own  unaided 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  two- 
fold burden,  /.' .,  the  plank  and  its 
precious  freight.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  man  adjusted  him- 
self on  all-fours  upon  the  ground,  and 
received  as  the  reward  of  his  good- 
humoured  interposition  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  wooden  board  athwart 
his  back.  A  sheet  was  then  thrown 
across  the  uphfted  plank  to  conceal 
from  the  audience  the  person  of 
the  bier-bearer  crouched  beneath. 
Finally,  Juliet  herself  was  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  this  eccentric-looking 
pile^  care  being  taken  that  the 
weight  of  her  body  should  fall  to- 
wards the  centre,  since  any  undue 
preponderance  to  the  sides  would 
cause  the  whole  ingeniously-con- 
structed febric  to  topple  to  the 
ground.  The  scene  commenced. 
For  the  last  time  that  memorable 
night  I  made  my  appearance  before 
the  audience  in  the  character  of  the 
love-sick  Montague.  I  received 
from  Baltbasar  the  heavy-looking 
crowbar  with  which  I  was  supposed, 
at  a  given  cue,  to  break  open  the 
tomb  of  the  noble  Capulete. 

'  Thou  detestable  mfiw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
llras  I  enforce  thy  Iron  jaws  to  open.' 

Scarcely  had  I  uttered  the  last  line, 
when  with  a  sudden  action  of  the 
hand,  I  lifted  the  heavy  crowbar 
from  the  ground,  and  let  it  fall  with 
a  tremendous  crash  against  the 
opening  of  the  brittle  tenement 
Smash  went  the  whole  slender 
paraphernalia,  its  weight  dragging 
to  the  ground  the  &ir  and  weeping 
Juliet,  clinging  desperately  to  the 
neck  of  her  gallant  bier-bearer, 
who,  in  his  attempt  to  disentcmgle 
his  person,  fell  rolling  with  Ms 
•lovely  burden  down  to  the  region 
of  the  glaring  footh'ghte.  To  com- 
plete the  finale,  one  of  the  carpen- 
ters engaged  in  supporting  the  frail 
ereotion,  finding  himself  about  to  be 


buried  in  its  :h''>rls,  made  a  sudden 
clutch  at  the  opening  of  my  vest, 
and  overpowering  me  with  the 
weight  of  his  stalwart  i>erson,  we 
both  fell  toppling  on  the  heels  of 
our  lowly-lodged  vo^iprrrs.  In  this 
position  wo  remained  stimned  and 
inactive,  listening  to  the  roars  and 
hootings  of  the  audience. 

'  Wiilnolxxly  rise  from  the  ground 
and  pick  me  up  ?'  murmured  Juliet, 
her  fair  person  irradiated  by  the 
gleam  of  the  glittering  footlights, 
'  will  nobody  rise  and  pick  me  up? 
I  shall  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  l^eneath 
these  flaming  gas-lights.  Oh  my, 
what  a  pickle,  to  be  sure!  TVdl 
nobody  rise  from  the  ground  and 
pick  me  up  ?* 

'  Get  up,  you  jack  -  a  -  napes !' 
roared  the  voice  of"  the  stage-ma- 
nager, speaking  off  the  wing.  *  Get 
up,  you  muff,  and  lead  her  off. 
Drop  the  curtain,'  to  the  mysterious 
individual  in  the  flies.  *  Oh,  FU 
pay  you  off  for  this,  yoimg  cox- 
comb!' shaking  his  fist  tbreaten- 
in^ly  at  me,  as,  accompanied  by  the 
grmning  carpenters,  1  led  the  fair 
and  trembling  Juliet  from  the  scene. 

The  next  night  we  were  to  play 
'  Pizarro.'  A  great  *  star '  from  the 
Lilliput  Theatre,  London,  was  en- 
gaged to  appear  in  the  leading 
character.  This  illustrious  indi- 
vidual made  his  appearance  at  the 
morning's  rehearsal,  and  turned  the 
whole  of  our  little  cori^^  dnimati'pie 
to  the  speedy  right*  about.  The 
extolled  metropolitan  tragedian  re- 
fused to  go  on  for  the  part  of 
'  Rolla,'  assisted  by  the  mean  acces^ 
series  of  the  stage.  The  provincial 
stage-manager  bowed  and  scraped 
to  the  great  London  actor,  and  the 
great  London  actor  tum^  up  his 
nose  in  pitiful  disdain  of  the  pro- 
vincial stage-manager.  Then  en- 
sued a  scene  of  confusion,  during 
which  the  star  from  the  metropolis 
went  through  a  series  of  stampings 
and  ravings,  which  always  rented 
in  the  said  London  prodigy  being 
forced  to  give  way  to  country  ex- 
pedients. I  was  unluckily  cast  for 
the  part  of  '  Pizarro,'  and  accord- 
,  ingly  came  in  for  the  larger  share 
of  the  great  man's  vituperation.  If 
there  ever  was  bom  within  the 
range  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
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a  real  live  htunan  jackass,  in  the 
great  man's  estimauon,  I  at  once 
became  identified  with  that  gro- 
tesque animal.  If  he  instructed  me 
in  a  thing  one  way  I  had  an  idiot- 
ically perverse  habit  of  doing  it  the 
reverse;  I  presented  my  right  arm 
when  I  should  have  extended  my 
left ;  I  stared  up  persistently  at  the 
flies  when  I  should  have  drooped 
my  eyelids  musingly  upon  the 
ground;  I  started  back  in  horrified 
amazement  when  I  should  have 
darted  forward  in  pursuit  with  a 
gesture  of  phrenzied  hatred ;  I  was, 
£i  short,  what  the  great  man  on 
this  occasion  o|)enly  asserted  me  to 
be— a  veritable  jac^ss. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
Fates  were  unpropitious  to  the  ad- 
vent of  this  great  metropolitan  star 
in  the  midst  of  a  coxmtry  firmament 
The  attendance  in  the  evening  was 
meagre  and  undemonstrative,  which 
did  not  improve  the  temper  of  the 
said  disciple  of  Melpomene.  The 
play  commenced,  and  the  *  gun '  of 
the  night  appeared  fully  equipped 
before  the  lootlights  without  re- 
ceiving any  special  reoogm'tion  from 
the  audience.  Our  tragedian's  con- 
stitutional irritability  here  began  to 
show  itself.  Everything  that  every- 
body did  was  every  possible  any- 
thing but  the  veritable  right  thing. 
The  actors  didn*t  know  their  parts, 
the  scene-shifters  blundered  m  the 
sets,  the  voxmg  men  were  stigma- 
tized as  'novices'  the  old  men  as 
'  fools,'  and  the  whole  fraternity  of 
Thespians  wantonly  traduced  as  a 
brotherhood  of  incorrigible  '  muffs.' 
And  so  the  great  man  fretted 
through  his  part,  rendering  himself 
as  unpopular  with  the  audience  in 
front  as  with  the  members  of  the 
corps  dramatioue  assembled  in  the 
green-room.  The  first  act  was  over, 
&e  musicians  did  their  part,  and 
the  curtain  rang  blithely  up  for  the 
second  tableau.  The  unported 
London  Bolla,  rewarded  for  his  ex- 
ertions by  a  few  scattered  plaudits 
from  the  audience,  recovered  his 
good -humour,  and  soon  worked 
grandly  up  into  the  spirit  of  the 
part.  It  was  the  scene  in  the 
temple  between  Ataliba,  Rolla,  and 
Alonzo.  The  ingenuous  Bolla,  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  of  the  stage, 


delivered  with  carefdlly-studied  em- 
phasis his  famous  patriotic  appeal 
to  the  warriors  of  Peru.  Endowed 
with  sudden  inspiration,  he  uttered 
with  increasing  force  the  passage, 
'  The  throne  we  honour  is  the 
people's  choice— the  laws  we  reve- 
rence are  our  brave  fathers*  legacy — 
the  faith  we  follow  teaches  us,  &c.* 
When  lo!  from  the  mysterious 
region  of  the  flies,  was  heard,  as  if 
in  answer  to  his  address,  a  low 
gurgling  sound,  proceeding  leisnrely 
at  first,  but  gainmg,  as  it  neared  the 
centre  roofing,  a  startling  accession 
of  velocity  and  power.  All  eyes 
were  at  once  directed  to  the  flies. 
But  the  London  Thespian,  too  su- 
perb an  individual  to  pay  r^rd  to 
trivial  occurrences,  proceeded  with 
his  grandiloquent  tirade,  heedless 
of  the  ominous  stormcloud  gatheiv 
ing  overhead.  Then  came  the  crims. 
The  gurgling  sound  increased  in 
volume  till  it  resembled  the  roar  of 
rushing  waters ;  and  then,  unloosed 
from  some  mysterious  flood-gate  in 
the  roof,  there  descended  on  the 
stage  a  complete  catiu*act  of  livins: 
water,  rudely  christening  in  its  fell 
the  upturned  laces  of  the  warriors, 
and  enveloping  in  a  novel  consti- 
tutional shower-bath  the  person  of 
the  great  Peruvian  patriot 

'  By  all  the  guardian  saints  above 
us!'  exclaimed  the  gallant  Bolla, 
darting  away  from  underneath  the 
rain-cloud ; '  Thunder  and  lightning, 
and  all  d^uUy  furies !  why  what  is 
the  meaning  of  that?' 

'  If  s  the  tank,  sir,'  whispered  a 
super  standing  against  the  great 
man's  elbow ;  '  I  know'd  it  would 
be  so  in  the  morning.' 

'  The  tank !  what  tank  ?'  said  the 
mystified  tragedian. 

'  The  water-tank,  sir,  inserted  in 
the  roof  in  case  of  haocidents 
by  fire.  It's  wery  unconvenient : 
but ' 

'Whatr 

'  It's  bust,  sir.' 

'Bust?* 

*  Yes,  bust,  or  busted,  if  that's  tha 
righter  term.  Ifs  because  the 
manager  wouldn't  pay  to  have  it 
mended.  It's  busted,  sir,  and  them's 
the  contents  o*  the  creature's  biler.' 

The  tragedian  ground  his  teeth. 
He  rushed  up  and  down  the  stage. 
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jerking  out  the  syllables  of  the  text, 
«Qd  filling  up  his  short  elocutionary 
pauses  with  indignant,  saTa^e  ejar 
culations  against  the  penurious 
folly  of  the  management  Bringing 
the  soene  to  a  premature  conclusion, 
the  wet-garmented  Eolla  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  awe-stncken 
prompter,  and  reliered  the  agony 
of  his  pent-up  fury  by  expending 
on  that  individual  the  fall  torrent 
of  his  Tirtuous  indignation. 

'  May  your  tinpot  theatre  rot,  with 
its  twopenny -halfpenny  tag-n^ 
finery !'  was  the  parting  benison  of 
the  enraged  ThespiaUj  as  he  strode 
away  to  his  dressing-room  to  make 
some  necessary  change  in  his  satu* 
rated  garments.  '  If  that  individual 
doesn't  look  out,'  remarked  some 
facetious  member  of  the  company. 
'  he'll  follow  the  example  of  the 
ta^ ;  and  bottling  his  ire  within  the 
narrow  medium  of  his  heaxt-stnngs, 
go  off  some  di^  in  a  fit  of  spoa- 
taneous  combustion.' 

And  verily  this  night  the  Pates 
seemed  arrayed  in  conspiracy 
against  the  peace  of  the  illustrious 
tragedian.  In  one  of  his  most 
efifcctive  scenes,  the  gas-lights  in 
the  arena  became  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished, inrolving  the  whole 
theatre  in  total  darkness.  This  de- 
ficiency supplied,  all  jogged  along 
with  tolerable  smoothness  till  we 
arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  act.  Here,  however,  we  re- 
ceiTed  an  unexpected  check  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  disaster.  The  little 
girl  who  had  hitherto  sustained  the 
part  of  Cora's  child  in  the  tragedy 
was  taken  unceremoniously  ill  with 
the  cramp,  and  borne  by  its  alarmed 
and  doting  mother  from  theTicinity 
of  the  theatre.  Here  was  a  dilemma ! 
BoUa's  great  'sensation'  scene^ 
where  he  snatches  the  child  from  its 
captors,  and  leaps  with  it  tri-^ 
nmphantly  over  the  vacuum  of  the 
fJEillen  bridge,  was  about  to  be  en- 
acted. Where  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  absconded  infant  became  a 
matter  of  grave  and  serious  consider- 
ation. Upon  this  unpromising  as- 
pect of  affairs,  I  came  forward,  and 
proposed  what  I  considered  at  the 
time  an  ingenious  expedient.  I  had 
noticed,  parading  about  the  side- 
scenes,  performing   the  ofiices    of 


master-carpenter,  a  little  eeoenlxio 
man-dwarf,  who,  thoagh  arrived  at 
the  years  of  full-blown  maturity, 
was  so  exceedingly  diminutive  as 
not  to  reach  up  to  the  point  of  a 
grown  man's  elbow.  I  at  om^  sug«- 
gested  that  this  interestiiig  spee^* 
men  d  the  dwairf'e|)ecie8  should  be 
arrayed  in  becoming  and  appro- 
priate costume,  and  sent  on  wr  the 
nonoe,  to  fill  up  the  remaining  aitaa- 
tiona  of  the  TBoated  part.  Mj  pro- 
position was  accepted,  and  arranget- 
ments  were  made  for  eanying  into 
speedy  execution  this  admirable 
scheme. 

The  little  old  man,  duly  ^nipped 
and  instructed,  was  borne  in  tte 
arms  of  the  gallant  Bolla^  who»  xm-^ 
conscious  of  the  grim,  weird  mixae 
of  his  burden,  sprang  with  him 
across  the  openii^  of  the  bridgia; 
bore  him  along  to  the  grooves  of 
the  right  first  entrance;  rashcnl 
upon  the  stage,  and  daahed  him  ex<^ 
ulttngly  into  the  arms  of  the  expect 
tant  Cora.  The  oveijoyed  moUiar, 
following  the  received  traditions  of 
the  part,  snatched  to  her  bosom  tiie 
supposed  roBy-&oed  cherub,  stzuned 
it  to  her  heart,  and  finally  woond  tip 
the  effective  eatuation  by  pvesang 
to  its  lips  a  succession  of  pBSBion«l& 
caresses.  The  mouth  of  &e  dwsi^ 
man  still  retained  the  impiessian  of 
the  last  lingering  kiss,  when  1^ 
eyes  of  Cora  were  suddenly  tiait»» 
fixed  by  the  mischievous,,  distoted 
grimace  on  the  elf-creature's  fea« 
turos.  Staarting  back  in  amazenifiiit, 
she  uttered,  as  the  hideous  trutii 
forced  itself  upon  her  understandings 
one  ^ng,  piercing  shriek  of  honnr 
and  aversion;  and,  flinging  the 
loathsome  burden  into  the  middle  o£ 
the  orchestral  rushed  dismayed  and 
terror-stricken  from  the  fooiliglakts. . 

'.Oh>  deaj!  oh>  dear!'  exclainied 
the  virtuous  Com,  throwing  heiself 
on  a  form  in  the  green  room,  and 
jerking  out  her  words  in  a  series  of 
fitful,  hysterical  sobs.  *0h,  dear! 
what  will  become  of  me?  Ugh!  the 
nasty  creature?'  shaking  violently. 
*  Oh,  I'm  a  gone  woman !  Who  has 
played  this  horrible  joke  ?  To  think 
I  should  be  kissing  and  caressing 
what  I  fondly  imagined  to  be  a 
darling  cherry-lipped  seraph;  and 
all  the  while  I  was  hugging  to  my 
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bosom  a  little  ugly  old  man,  satj 
yeareoldandup'wards!  0— o-o-ohl' 

'  Who  has  done  thisf  exolaimed 
the  enraged  Btage-^manager^msfaing 
into  the  green  room  in  a  frenzy  of 
indignation.  '  Who  has  devised  this 
rase  ?    Who  has  dared * 

'I  am  the  cnlprit,  sir/  I  trem- 
blingly interposed,  determined  at 
onoe  to  'speas  the  tmUi  and  dare 
theoonsequenoes.  'lam  very  sorry, 
sir,  bat  the  child  was  iakea  ill,  and 
I  thought  that ' 

'What business  had  yon  to  think, 
sir?'  roared  the  stage-manager, 
stamping  his  foot  in  impotent  fury. 
'  Is  thought  an  article  of  yoot  agiee- 
meat,  sir?  Is  it  therein  ins^ted 
as  a  special  clause  of  stipulation? 
Are  you  the  thinking  organ  of  the 
gvsen  room,  sir?  Are  you  not  en- 
gaged in  this  establishment  to  act, 
sir?  and  is  not  acting  the  reverse  of 
thinking,  sir?  We  dont  thank  you 
for  your  thoughts^  sir;  yonr 
thoughts  are  idle,  misohieToue,  un- 
warrantable things,  sir.  Thoughts, 
indeed  f '—and  here  he  exploded  in 
some  Tcry  bad  languaffe. 

'Knocked  upl  muitleredl  sent  to 
smithereens !'  ejaculated  Bella,  stalk- 
ing with  heavy  strides  into  the 
green  room.  '  Tes,  as  Tm  a  living 
actor,  literally  sold!  smashed  up! 
kicked  to  smithereens  1' 

'What  is  kicked  to  smithere^ra?' 
I  ventured  to  inquire,  at  a  (loss  to 
comprehend  the  great  man's  mean- 
ing. 

'  What  is  kicked  to  smitheieens? 
—my  death-scene,  to  be  sure — my 
death  of  deaths— the  glory  of  the 
London  stage— the — pray  be  par 
tient,  sir,'  to  the  enraged  stage- 
manager  ;  '  follow  my  example,  dr. 
I,  tbe  injured  party,  *am  resigTied, 
sir,  perfectly  remgned.' 

And  the  great  man's  eyes  wan- 
dered upwards,  afber  the  langui^ing 
fashion  of  a  dying  duck. 


'Stage  waiting  for  Pizarro!' 
shouted  the  call-boy,  speaking  from 
the  vnng.  'Stage  waiting  for  Pi- 
zarro! Speak  the  first  line,  sir; 
speak  the  first  line.  Almagro,  Yal- 
verde,  sotdiers,  all  iraiting,  sir,  all 
waiting!' 

Oonftised  and  perplexed  by  the 
late  disaster,  I  went  on  for  the 
clodng  scene  of  iiie  trngedy,  where 
the  i^TSui  reo^ves  his  final  quietus 
from  the  sword  of  Alonzo.  At  all 
times  an  unskilM  swordsman,  and 
rendered  on  this  occasion  more  than 
usually  awkward  by  my  mental  ob- 
fuscation,  I  sawed  right  and  left 
at  my  alarmed  antagonist,  regard- 
less alike  of  time  and  the  generallv 
recognized  principles  of  fencing.  A 
cry  from  my  companion  recalled 
me  to  myself.  I  looked  up,  and 
lo!  horror  of  horrors/  image  of 
images !  the  flat  front  of  a  noselees 
fiM»  presented  before  me  an  alarming 
spectEicle.  Tes,  as  tme  as  I  am  a 
living  creature,  the  keen  edge  of  my 
unpractised  sword  had  glanced  up 
from  the  chin  of  my  opponent, 
and  taken  his  nose  clean  off.  There 
he  stood,  the  petrified  Alonzo,  his 
arms  extended  in  the  air,  and  minus 
that  important  feature  which  is  of 
an  Englishman's  fiwe  the  pride  and 
glOTy.  Oh,  the  scene  of  horror  that 
ensued !  The  man  was  borne  to  the 
county  hospital ;  and  mysdf  served 
upon  the  spot  wilii  a  summary  ig- 
nominious'notice  to  quit'  I  pock- 
eted the  humiliating  vnrit,  and 
turned  my  back  upon  the  scene  of 
this,  my  first  initiation  in  the  art  of 
the  imm(»tal  Thespis. 

I  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards  in 
London,  and  found  my  Mher  ne^ 
tiating  with  the  lawyers  respecting 
the  amount  of  compensaticm  da- 
mages justly  due  to  'Alonzo'  for 
the  very  serious  injury  that  indi- 
vidual bad  sustained. 

E. 
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kNE  very  salutary  result  of  ex- 

f  ploiing  the  haunts  of  commerce 
in  the  bnstilng  capital  of  this  em- 
pire is,  that  it  dispels  many  lament* 
ably  erroneonB  notions  of  those 
haonts  and  the  people  by  whom 
th^  are  fireqnented.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  belief,  for  instance, 
among  many  sensible  persons,  that 
city  men,  ub  a  class,  are  an  anxions 
orerworked  body,  who  spend  the 
whole  of  theur  days  in  a  whirl  of 
incessant  worry;  who  perpetually 
make  tremendous  speculations,  and 
tremble  in  agony  for  the  peace  of 
Europe;  who  iron  out  of  their  offices 
at  all  hours  to  see  how  the  funds 
stand,  and  to  ask  whether  Peruvian 
Sixes  are  at  par;  who  never  see 
their  wives  and  fieonilies  except  on 
Sunday;  and  who  principally  live 
upon  dry  sherry  and  Abeniethy 
bisouitB. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  city  men  of  this  stamp  are 
easily  to  be  found  (in  plays  and 
noTcls),  together  with  bankers  prone 
to  midnight  assassination,  and 
merchants  who  curse  their  only 
daughter  for  running  away  with 
her  drawing-master,  or  cut  off 
their  eldest  son  with  a  shilling  for 
refuBtng  to  marry  an  hdress,  whose 
only  drawbacks  are~~age,  ugliness, 
and  a  hare  lip;  but  it  is  equally 
b^ond  doubt  that  these  same  city 
men  cannot  be  so  eaalv  found  auy- 
where  else.  Tou  won't  find  them 
on  Oonhill;  you  won't  find  them 
in  Change  Alley;  they  are  not  to 
be  met  with'  in  Cheapside;  they 
make  no  sign  in  Thunes  Street; 
Broad  Street  is  unacquainted  with 
tiieir presence;  and  Lombard  Street 
is  in  the  same  state  of  ignoranoe. 
But  above  all,  Mark  Lane  is  a  spot 
where  they  fedl  to  congregate,  and 
as  it  is  purt  of  our  programme  to 
visit  that  ^Eunous  centre,  let  us 
proceed  there  to-day  and  verify  the 
met  for  ourselves. 

It  is  Monday,  and  accordingly 
principal  market  day  of  the  week; 
the  two  others  being  of  but  second- 
ary importanca  The  clock  has 
just  struck  one;  the  place  is  full, 


and  business  is  at  its  height.  A 
better  moment  for  visiting  the^ 
London  Com  Exchange  could  not 
therefore  be  chosen. 

We  look  around,  and  vrtiat  do  we 
see?  Why  we  see  an  assemblage  of 
clean,  shrewd,  cheerfal,  healthy^ 
looking  men,  calmly  established  at 
the  stands  all  round  the  build^g 
on  which  samples  are  displayed; 
we  see  others  quietly  passing  to  and 
fro  and  examining  those  samples; 
others  lazily  lollmg  against  tiie 
somewhat  robust  ^uurs  that  adorn 
the  interior;  while  a  still  larger 
numbtf  are  collected  in  groope, 
chatting  carelessly  upon  the  ifff^tM 
of  the  day  and  the  disastrouB  stafca^ 
of  the  trade  with  which  thev  are 
spedally  connected.  Theee  evideiitiy 
are  not  the  city  men  of  whom  w^ 
are  in  seaxoh.  Let  us  look  fortlier 
afield. 

Yet  stay.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  here,  we  can  see  at  a. 
glance,  are  not  city  men  at  alL 
That  ruddy-faced,  broad^shonldeiradj. 
deanly-i^iaved  gentleman,  with  tha 
wide-brimmed  hat,  *  the  neat  blue- 
spotted  neck^tie,  the  out  away 
shooting-coat,  and  the  somewhat 
tightly-fitting  trousen^  is  a  fiutner 
from  North  WaliAiam.  That  little 
rolling  fellow,  with  the  Guemeey 
shirt,  the  glazed  hat,  and  the  tacxy 
trousexs— 

'bowsed  op  togoHier,  «II 
OoUtfesft  of  bnoes  as  those  of  GbarlM  WetbcMlI,* 

is  a  skipper  from  the  banks  of  ^e 
Orwell.  Those  awkwardly  dreiiaed 
fellows,  rough  but  honest  looking, 
whose  clothes  are  full  of  creases 
which  tell  of  a  seclusion  undis- 
turbed except  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  and  who  are  so  persist^ 
ently  blocking  up  the  very  iiireehold 
of  the  market,  are  Kentish  hoymen. 
The  spruce  men,  who  are  evidently  so- 
fond  of  cheerful  tweeds  and  pleasant 
scarfs,  are  millers ;  and  if  we  look 
elsewhere  we  shall  see  nolliing  but 
clerks,  ouifiiders,  country  people^ 
and  suburban  dealers. 

Let  us  go  back  again,  therefore, 
to  the  gentlemen  at  the  stands. 
Having  noted  their  external  asp^st 
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we  will  mark  now  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  booness, 
and  see  what  indication  it  affords  of 
their  inner  characteristics. 

We  approach  a  stand,  behind 
which  a  city  man,  most  resolutely 
shaved  and  of  singularly  bland 
mien,  is  seated.  He  is  zeadmg '  The 
Tioies'  newspaper.  A  ^possible 
cnstoiner  approaohee,  dips  his  hand 
into  the  sample  of  barley  displayed 
aa  the  stand,  peers  carelessly  at  it, 
winnows  it  witn  his  fingers,  nibbles 
at  it  with,  his  fixmt  teeth,  looks 
knowing,  and  asks  the  ptice. 

What  does  the  occupant  of  the 
stend  do?  Does  he  smirk  or  smile, 
or  indine  his  head,  or  look  smiably 
silly,  or  announce  by  his  faatores, 
as  he  would  wiere  he  a  retail  hosier, 
mercer,  or  butterman,  that  to  wait 
upon  this  («ie  particular  customer 
18  the  all-absorbing  idea  he  has 
cheisdied  ever  since  he  came  into 
ibe  world?  Not  a  Ui  of  it.  He 
certainly  puts  aside  '  The  Times,' 
but  it  is  with  an  air  of  only  half- 
atraused  attention,  which  shows  that 
he  is  thinking  more  of  the  leading 
article  he  was  reading  than  of  the 
quastian  put  to  him.  That  ques* 
tion  was  brief,  but  his  reply  is 
briefer. 

'  How  much?'  asks  the  individual 
in  front  of  the  stand. 

'  Twenty,*  replies  the  individual 
behind  it;  ere  be  subsides  again 
into  '  The  Times.' 

How  the  word  twenly,  like  apy 
other  word  in  the  English  language, 
may  be  spoken  in  every  variety  of 
tone.  It  may  be  spoken  in  a  pea> 
suasive  tone;  it  may  be  spoken  in 
a  repelling  tone.  It  may  be  spoken 
urbuiely ;  it  may  be  spoken  in  the 
manner  called  bearish.  It  may  tell 
of  Decision's  firmness  or  of  Hesita- 
tion's wavering.  It  may  be  gloomily 
stem  or  chee£ftilly  frolicsome.  As 
spol^n  in  this  instance  it  is  simply 
an  expression  of  jaunty  indifference, 
carrvmg  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
a  loll,  both  hands  in  the  pockets, 
and  a  straw  in  the  mouth. 

The  gentleman  at  the  stand,  evi- 
dently cares  nothing  whether  the 
price  suits  or  does  not  suit;  whe- 
ther the  quality  answers  to  what  is 
wanted  or  to  what  is  not  wanted  ^ 
whether  the  inquirer  buys  or  lets  it 


alone.  Twenly  is  the  rate  at  which 
he  means  to  sell  to-da^  if  he  sells 
at  all,  and  his  eye  plamly  says,  if 
not  hiS  voice,  that  he  will  see  the 
entire  oommercial  community 
hanged  before  he  accepts  a  lower 
figure.  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar 
sitting  smoking  at  the  door  of  their 
premises  in  B^ient  Street,  with  a 
decanter  of  port  before  them,  ob- 
structing the  entrance  by  crossing 
their  legs,  refusing  to  alter  this 
position  to  suit  the  oonvuiienoe  of 
custcnoers,  and  fireely  using  the 
door-mat  for  ezpectoral  purposes, 
would  present  a  picture  of  trading 
indifference  scarcely  more  note- 
worthy than  that  we  are  lookmg 
upon. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  doing  business  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  c(xnmercial 
sternness  in  the  aspect  of  the  C!om 
Exchange.  If  you  go  into  Glyn's 
or  the  LondcMEL  and  Westminster, 
the  awful  array  of  clerks,  the  de- 
corum of  the  arrangements,  the 
nature  of  the  place,  the  questioning 
suspicx>usne88  of  the  cashiers^  to 
say  nothing  about  the  overpowering 
dignitjy  of  the  hall  porters,  all  com- 
bine to  fill  you  with  respectful 
timidity,  and  make  you  fed  like  an 
unconvicted  forger  or  a  bashful 
ticket-of-leave  man.  At  the  Cksn 
Exchange,  on  the  o&er  hand,  you 
feel  at  home  at  onc^  and  elbow 
your  way  through  the  throng  with 
all  the  unconcern  of  a  stout  alder- 
man or  a  slim  newsboy.  If  you 
ask  a  questioii  here  you  may  get  a 
somewhat  off-hand  reply,  perhaps, 
but  you  won't  be  snapped  up  short 
as  in  certain  city  haums,  or  be  re« 
ferred  with  cutting  acerbity  to  the 
'other  counter,^  or  the  'country 
office.'  Nay,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  verily  believes  that  if,  from  a 
pure  spirit  of  waggery,  you  were  to 
aak  the  price  of  skimmed  milk  ix 
hot  codlmgs,  you  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  as  a  diverting  follow,  in- 
stead of  being  ignoouniously  ex- 
pelled the  market  predncts.  And 
lest  this  expression  d  opinion  should 
seem  fontastic  and  unsustainable,  the 
holder  of  it  would  aak,  in  suppcnrt 
of  his  views,  whether  it  is  not  noto* 
nous  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
Oom  Exohange  are^  as  a  body,  oi 
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a  decidedly  frolicsome  tempera- 
ment, and  lather  fond  than  other- 
wise of  any  little  incident  which 
agreeably  diversifies  the  regular 
progress  of  market  routine.  He 
would  ask  especially,  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  true  that  at  or  about  last 
Christmas  time  a  football  was  acci- 
<iently  discovered  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  building?  Whether  upon  the 
•discovery  bemg  made  the  whole 
market  did  or  did  not  rise  as  one 
man  to  have  a  kick  at  the  said  foot- 
ball? Whether  factors  did  or  did 
not  leave  their  stands,  clerks  their 
desks,  buyers  their  lounging  places, 
and  &rmers  their  cautious  reserve, 
to  join  the  sport?  Pursuing  his 
inquiries,  he  would  ask  whether 
this  scene  of  unbridled  licence  did 
or  did  not  last  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, amid  the  boisterous  shouting 
and  rough  laughter  alike  of  grey- 
haired  men  and  beardless  boys, 
and  whether  it  was  or  was  not  put 
an  end  to  by  a  serious  Scotchman  of 
rigid  principles,  who  was  scanda- 
lized oy  1ms  riotous  display  of 
tmbecoming  mirth  and  frivolity? 
Having  ^ed  these  qi:^tioDs  iie 
would  confidently  leave  his  case  in 
ttie  hands  of  the  impartial  reader, 
certain  beforehand  of  the  tenour  of 
the  replies  that  must  inevitably  be 
made  to  him. 

Nevertheless  (if  we  may  lor  once 
commence  a  sentenoD  with  that:  im- 
posing adverb),  niBv^rtheless,  it 
Mould  be  a  gnevotis  error  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  is  all  play  and  no  work 
on  the  London  Com  Exchange. 

Because  everythhig  isnothuny 
and  drive,  i^ut  and  perspiration,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business  is  not 
transacted.  Tndeed>  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  (io  approach  the 
subject  seriously)  has  been  enor- 
mous, especially  since  the  repeal  of 
tlie  Com  Laws.  But  when  present 
operations  are  contrasted  with  those, 
€ay^  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  the 
increase  appears  almost  marvellous. 
It  sounds  like  an  old  wife's  tale  to 
hear  that^no  further  back  than  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century, 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  no  corn- 
market  at  all  in  London.  Com  was 
certainly  sold  at  a  special  place,  to 
wit^  at  Bear  Quay,  in  Thames  Street ; 


and  flour  at  Queenhithe  and  Hol- 
bom  Bridge;  but  the  flEMstorage  or 
agency  system,  by  which  trading 
operations  are  so  greatly  facilitated 
in  our  own  day,  was  then  all  but  un- 
known. To  certain  Essex  fieumens, 
it  seems,  the  introduction  of  the 
system  was  due.  They  were  in  the 
habit,  :we  are  told,  of  frequenting 
one  of  the  roomy  old  Whitechapel 
inns;  and,  for  convenience  sake, 
they  fell  into  the  custom  of  leaving 
Hunples  of  their  produce  with  the 
landlord,  and  of  paying  him  a  oom- 
mission  for  selling  it  for  them.  Thus 
the  first  com-fiactor,  or  intermedjary 
between  buyer  and  seller,  arose  in 
the  person  of  this  Whitediapel  inn- 
keeper. 

Of  course  the  idea  was  soon  acted 
upon  by  others.  Shrewd  men  saw 
that  here  was  a  new  business  to  be 
opened  out ;  and  corn-factors  accord- 
ingly grew  apace.  As  they  esta- 
blMied  theur  stands  in  varions  parts 
of  ihe  cit^y-r-wherever,  in  &ct,  it  best 
suited  th^  convenienoe-*people  in 
time  Ibund  that  trade  womd  be 
greatly  &oiUtated  if  all  tbeaealuads 
wero -brought  to  a  conuojon  ovA^  ' 
and  to  accomplish  this  Kie  Uink 
Lane  Corn  Exchanges  vrB&'eteAn^'^ 
And  to  tfa&k  that  this  was  jio(ivfber 
back  than  the  year  1747 !  '.•    s    ^ 

Almost  equally.  surprii^M^  mtile 
&ct  that  the  market  reram#^ 
originally  erected,  for  the  bflst|Mrt 
of  a  century.  The  proftaotion  of 
the  country  had  so  i|kr:^c 
that,  whereas  in  t6a^  ob^  fou 
million  bushels  of  ^hmH  (a 
to  Gregory  King)  wete 
England,  no  fewer  than  ^ 
million  bushels  were  grot 
and  trade  had,  of  couv 
in  the  same  proportion^ 
>BOt  xmtil  the  latter  ye^ 
Com  Market  underwopfe 
largen^ent.  ^-ri.  ^ 

We  may  be^  quite  aMs^/ho^  _ 
that  long  before  that  tioBte^fh^  plaee 
had  become  inaoflcieDt  ii^ig^fig 
the  business  whi<ki  )iad  to  be  ^h^rt 
on  in  it  Infleedjf  wi^  may  «mit 
the  prospectus  of  «a  proposed  fiew 
CSom  Exchange  issued  in  iSas. 
the  inconvenience  must  have  been 
serious  indeed.  '  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  stand  is  so  great,'  it 
says, '  that  many  persons  of  nnim- 
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peachable  character  and  respecta- 
Dility  in  the  trade  have  been  in 
vain  soliciting — one  for  twelve  to 
eighteen  years— and  others  equally 
ehgible  deterred  from  making 
application.  When  the  present 
Exchange  was  erected,  there  was 
not  above  one-fonrth  of  the  quan- 
tity of  com  sold  in  London  that 
is  now  sold  there.  The  want  of 
accommodation,  both  for  the  factors 
and  the  public  attending  it,  is  appa- 
rent to  every  one  who  visits  it  in 
the  hours  it  is  open ;  indeed  several 
persons  are  obhged  to  have  stands 
in  the  adjacent  houses;  others  to 
transact  their  business  in  taverns, 
in  the  street,  and  under  gateways, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  me  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  made  it  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  city 
authorities.' 

To  be  sure,  1825  was  the  period 
when  joint-stock  prospectuses  were 
fully  as  rich  in  promise  and  as 
daring  in  assertion  as  they  became 
twen^  years  afterwards,  when  the 
great  railway  fever  set  in;  and  the 
statements  above  quoted  are  not  of 
the  kind  which  any  inquirer  need 
feel  bound  to  swallow  whole  without 
eocamination.  But  the  £Gtct  that  the 
old  Ck)m  Exchange  was  rebuilt  and 
considerably  enlarged  three  years 
afterwards,  and  a  second  market 
added,  seems  to  show  that  in  this 
case  a  pressing  want  had  actually 
been  pomted  out 

Even  now,  although  the  market 
has  again  been  enlarged  since  1850, 
individuals  are  still  to  be  seen  doing 
business  *  in  taverns,  in  the  street, 
and  under  gateways,'  in  and  about 
Mark  Lane ;  but  this  arises,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  from  erratic  taste 
rather  than  from  harsh  necessity. 

It  may  sound  somewhat  para- 
doxical, but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true,  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  on  the  London  Com  Ex- 
change is  to  be  seen  when  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day  are  over,  and  buyer 
and  seller  have  alike  departed. 

While  transactions  are  actively 
proceeding,  the  visitor  must  be 
struck  with  a  habit  indulged  in 
by  every  regular  frequenter— 'that 
of  dipping  the  hand  b'ghtly  into 
the  nearest  sample-bag,  tasting  one 


or  two  of  the  grains  taken  out, 
and  allowing  the  rest  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  This  very  innocent 
matenally  assists  in  producing  a 
result  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
surprising.  The  floor  becomes 
thickly  strewn  with  every  kind  of 
grain,  oats  generally  predominating, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantiiy  con- 
tained in  the  sample-bags  sent  to 
market  While  the  place  is  crowded 
with  people  the  ftul  extent  of  the 
deposit  is  so  far  apparent  iliat  you 
appear  to  be  treadmg  upon  some 
incongruous  compound  resembling 
underdone  pease-pudding,  but  to 
thoroughly  estimate  its  amount  you 
must  see  it  when  everyone  has  left 
Let  us  have  a  peep,  therefore,  at 
the  market  now  that  business  is 
over. 

The  place  is  in  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  officials,  and  they  are 
vigorously  sweeping  the  strewn 
grain  into  heaps.  Very  pretty  little 
neaps  they  are,  too;  and  yonder 
sacks,  twelve  to  fourteen  in  number, 
will  soon  be  filled  with  them.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  work  is 
done — ^the  sacks  are  filled. 

And  now,  in  the  innocence  of 
your  heart,  you  perhaps  imi^ine 
(not  being  as  £uniliar  with  grain  as 
le  p^re  Goriot)  that  these  sacks  of 
corn-market  sweepings  are  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  that  the  only  object 
of  removing  them  is  to  throw  tiiem 
into  the  dusthole.  Oh,  childlike 
simplicity  and  ignorance  I  Those 
sacks  will  each  command  a  respect- 
able price  at  the  com-chandto's ; 
and  if  they  were  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous they  would  only  too  eagerly 
be  snatched  up.  And  what  then, 
you  ask,  is  done  with  them  ?  What 
IS  done  with  them  ?  Do  vou  keep 
(to  paraphrase  Mr.  Thorley's  ad- 
vertisement), do  you  keep  cluckens, 
ducks,  pigs,  or  cab-horses  ?  If  you 
do,  assuredly  there  was  no  need 
to  ask  that  question.  Why  these 
sweepings  not  only  find  a  ready 
sale,  as  food  for  the  animals  above- 
named,  but  there  is  such  a  wide  de- 
mand for  them  that  they  are  actually 
Manupactubkd  (I  know  of  no  more 
appropriate  woro)  in  order  to  meet 
that  demand  I  Yes!  It  ia  even  so. 
Ck)m  Market  sweepings  are  as  regu- 
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lar  an  article  of  commerce  as  pickling 
\inegar  or  split  peas,  and  cau  Ihj 
obtained  to  any  extent  Just  as 
readily.  And  here  another  branch  of 
this  interesting  subject  opens  out. 

These  sweepings  being  regularly 
bought  and  sold,  it  follows  that  the 
money  paid  for  them  goes  into  some- 
body's pocket;  and  that  the  some* 
body  (to  use  a  colloquial  phrase) 
must  make  a  very  good  tiling  of  it. 
Kow,  who  is  this  fortunate  person  ? 

In  the  good  old  times  it  was  the 
sweeper  of  the  market,  who  took 
away  this  refuse  as  a  perquisite ; 
and,  if  tradition  speaks  truly,  the 
perquisite  sometimes  brought  him 
in  from  1500/.  to  1600/.  per  annum. 
Fancy  a  sweeper  with  1 500/.  a  year  I 
Even  Thackeray's  could  not  have 
made  more  out  of  his  crossing  by 
the  Mansion  House. 

Of  course  this  Com  Market 
sweeper  must  have  had  his  villa 
at  Dulwieh,  at  Chisel  bursty  or 
at  "Wanstead.  Of  course  he  waa 
a  high  Tory,  drove  his  trap  into 
town,  had  a  cellar  of  exceedingly 
fine  old  port,  and,  perhaps,  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  Shatspere  and  the 
musical  glasses.  Of  couree,  too,  the 
rougher  and  more  irksome  duties  of 
his  office,  viz.,  the  actual  sweeping, 
was  perform^  by  deputy ;  so  that 
the  painful  anomaly  was  not  seen  of 
a  cultivated  gentleman  stripping  oS 
his  coat,  tuokmg  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
putting  on  his  apron,  grasping  his 
Iffoom,  and  working  away  Uke  a 
housemaid  or  am  errand-boy.  Alto- 
gether it  must  have  been  as  plea- 
sant, if  not  ajs  dignified  a  bertn  as 
that  which  Sancho  Panza  pined  for. 


Alas  I  it  exists  no  longer.  The 
subject  is  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity; but  a  widespread  l)eh'ef  pre- 
vails in  city  circles  that  this  ap- 
pointment, like  many  others  of  a 
Fomewhat  similar  kind  which  for- 
merly contributed  to  our  country's 
greatness,  has  so  changed  with 
changing  times,  that  yirtually  it 
may  bo  said  to  l>o  abolished.  There 
is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Com  Exchange  do  their  own 
sweeping  themselves,  or  rather  pay 
fair  wages  for  getting  it  done,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  general 
fund,  out  of  which  current  expenseB 
liave  to  be  met.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
mournful  to  think  of  Ihe  progref^s, 
even  in  the  city,  of  those  subvehave 
ideas  of  economy  and  retrenchment 
which  we  used  to  be  aosiued,  yeais 
agOj  would  sap  the  fbusdation  of 
our  commercial  prospexity,  aod 
jostle  the  very  palladium  of  our 
aational  grmiatBA,  But  if  it  be 
not  so;  if  the  Cocn  Exchange 
Committee  still  fondly  cling  to  the 
memory  of  their  sweepar^ftod  raipect 
the  sacred  traditions  of  the  past, 
the  wnter  of  this  pjaper  takes  the 
opportunity  of  atatang  that  h6  is 
acquainted  with  an  iiidividttal  wk> 
would  be  willing  (yfheai  the  next 
vacancy  ocouts)  to  undertake  Ifae 
duties  of  the  appoistment  tpUhovi 
mlary,  as  an  ei^nest  of  his  seal  and 
integrity.  This  announcenient  is, 
of  course,  made  in  the  strictest  oon- 
fid^ce,  and  all  commumeations 
upon  the  subjeet  (none  bat  prin- 
cipals being  treated  ?rilh)  may  be 
addressed  to 
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WINTER  QUARTEES. 

N  English  winter  and  spring!  or,  worse  still, 
a  London  winter  and  spring!  Fog,  damp, 
colds,  coughs,  rheumatism,  mud,  and  misety. 
Destruction  to  boots  and  umbrellas,  and  much 
damage  both  to  health  an  J  ttmpor.  Fond  ns 
we  are  of  field-sports,  ahd  real,  fiao  English 
winter  weather  (when  wo  gt^t  it),  we  rather 
like  being  in  warm  guarttrs— south  or  soutli- 
WBst  of  England,  if  not  abroad.  CompnTB 
fog  and  cold  and  bein^  shut  tip  ia  ones  room 
Ibr  days  together,  with  mn  and  happineiss, 
fruit,  and  enjoyable  exerci,so  I  Peoplo  may  my 
we  are  croaking;  let  tbem  say  so:  all  wo 
know  is  this — that  no  old  erow  with  rheujim- 
tism  in  his  right  claw,  or  a  cough,  aud  a  chill 
at  the  root  of  every  feather,  ever  croaked  half 
as  much  as  we  do  in  a  solid  fine  NoTcml^r 
i^i  One  can  out  it  in  sMt&si,  though  we  have  not  licard  it  haa  yet  kieu 
dood.  By-the-bye,  wtat  fine  stuflF  for  analysis— bottled  fo^.  Would  it 
evaporate,  or  fbrm  ciystals,  or  produce  gas  or  muslirooms  f  A  patent 
^fog-^)iro(hiC6r  i^e  shan  have  nett  ^  a  fog  percolator,  almost  as  good  as  the 
very  ueefhl  marine  for  making  coffee;  and  the  procL^dds  would  bo  twice 
9s:  nboxishiDg,  and  '  worry  fillin'  at  the  price,'  as  mimortal  Sam  Waller 
Biitid,' 

Bat  lo  Tetum  to  our  South-d6wAs  and  Dartmoors. 
*  We  diesiiied  much  last  spring  to  go  anywhere  eotcept  to  law  and  inns  of 
ciOurt,  alid  health  made  a  change  impeiative,  so  as  Torquay  had  been 
honbuiod  before,  a  sbort  stay  there  was  expected  to  prove  agahi  beneficial. 
Son  dxmn  to  Devonshire  we  went.  In  London  the  patent  fog  had  just 
eomnienced,  btit  had  notqhite  arrived  at  its;fhll  thickness;  and  directly 
tfaie  express  train  of  the  Great  Western  Company  had  dragged  its  tail  a  few 
mties  frem  town  the  air  was  as  clear  and  diffelrent  as  possible.  The  snow 
ilay  thick  oil  the  ground,  and  sprinkled  the  budding  trees;  the  cottages 
seetoed  to  have  a  fine  twelfth-ca^e-like  icing,  and  the  dark  sides  appeared 
like  iha  rfdmess  nnd«r  ihe  icing— in  the  distance. 
'  A  railw&y' journey  now-a-days  is  an  old  tale;  most  people  havo  faid 
MxOBfMDg  about  it,  a»d  yet  there  is  always  a  degree  of  novelty  to  be  dis- 
ebv»Md.  Uterybbdy  likes  to  read  about  what  he  has  himself  seen  or  heard, 
and  the  more  natural  and  true  sUch  an  account  is,  the  better.  Many  of 
oa#  b^  novels  at  the  present  day  owe  much  of  their  popularity  to  t!ie 
Tory  commonplace  nature  of  their  contents.  All  is  true  to  nature,  and 
most  readers  can  feel  it  all.  The  days  have  begun  to  pass  away  when 
tales  of  mystery,  ghosts,  ghouls,  and  murders  are  essnitial  to  a  book's 
well  doing.  These  may  and  do  come  in  occasionally  even  now,  and  are  a 
change,  and  amusing  enough  when  well  written,  but  they  are  not  the 
standard  works  of  fiction  as  in  former  days. 

'All  trains  stop  at  Swindon  for  ten.  nSinutes.'  Very  satisfactory,  no 
doubt,  to  those  who  sell  the  refreshmentfl,  but  we  have  never  had  any 
satisfaction  in  limcheon  or  coffee  dnring  the  ten  minutes  allowed  for 
feeding.  We  have  generally  poised  the  stage  of  savage  hunger,  when 
even  a  'missionary  pie'  might  b«  wolooQie,  and  have  relapse!  into  a 
sullen  and  uncompromising  starvation,  utterly  imable  to  take  sandwiches 
or  Bass.  And  not  being  a  '  cassowary/  we  could  not  devour  our  shilling 
'  green  cover,'  or  the  supplement  to  '  The  Times '  (no  small  meal  now-a- 
days)  ;  and  support  at  the  period  of  savage  hunger  could  not  be  afforded 
to  our  body  by^chewing  the  comers  of  the  beloved  portmanteau.  No; 
Swindon  has  much  to  answer  for. 
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As  ^re  got  sonih  snow  disap- 
pwed,  and  the  willow  showeai 
bright  and  green  on  the  damp  land, 
the  commencement  of  spring.  A 
few  primroeeB  appeai»d»  as  it  half* 
ashamed  of  being  ao  nnfaahionably 
early,  and  the  very  yonng  faxns 
were  jost  beginxdng  to  nnzoU  them- 
selveB.  We  mask  piBmiae  that  we 
were  going  to  Torqnay  without  any 
definite  ideas  of  dastmation^  and 
did  not  know  where  we  ^oZd 
spread  oar  blanket  for  the  night 

The  town  was  tall^  as  usual,  and, 
by  unforeseen  eiicumstaneesj  we  l)ad 
been  unable  to  provide  befurehand. 
Howenner,  we  take  things  coolly,  or 
try  to  doso  usually,  andonr  difficoL- 
ties  were  soon  brou^t  to  an  end 
by  the  kindness  of  some  friends  who- 
met  us  at  the  station.  We  were 
soon  hoosed,  not  to  perfection*  per- 
haps, for  ssreial  reasons,  but  well 
enough,  as  we  hoped  the  sun  would 
shine  all  day  loDg»  and  the  sky  con-^ 
tinue  l^ue  cor  several  weeks.  Alas  I 
xain-^wind— sleet  I  ^  that  those 
things  should  haje  been  seen  in 
Torqiuay!  We  gnero  to  SBij  they 
were— and  more  than  once.  For 
nearly  three  weeks  the  sun  showed 
himself  sparingly.  He.  may  haye 
been  up  early  at  evening  parties,  or 
goxkB  to  visit  the  man  in  the  moon; 
at  all  evunts  he  stayed  at  home 
much  longer  tiuui  was  sgreeabL^ 
and  the  old  gasdener  took  advan-* 
fage  of  his  absence  to  empty  all  his 
watering  cans  over  Tocqusjr*  How- 
ever, we  managed  to  eiwo^urselves 
v«vy  Dairly,  and  we  ajre  at  this  mo^ 
ment  oonsideEmg  how  we  could 
have  got  on  at  aU  had  it  not  been 
fbr  land  friends^  who  cheered  and 
smoothed  our  mueh  ruffled  leathers. 

Not  fiar  from  Torquay  there  is  a 
lovdy  Httlo  chmroh  caUed  Gocking- 
ton.  It  is  covered  with  ivy^  and  is 
a  charming  object  in  spring  when 
the  bright  colours  come  on  the 
tress.  AU  the  lanes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gems ;  the  high  and 
broad  banks  (tMrible  waste  for  tbe 
knd)  axe  covered  with  vegetation 
at  this  season— which  ought  to  be 
always  pleaeant-*and  the  tmmroses 
and  other  wild  flowers  brighten  their 
sides,  while  the  gnarled  mi  stunteid 
roots  of  trees  torn  a  natural  pxo- 
tection  at  the  top,  for  only  a  few  axe 


allowed  to  grow,  the  rest  are  cut 
down  year  by  year. 

How  it  rained  and  blew  I  Great 
guns,  decidedly ;  and  Admiral  Rtz- 
roy*8  storm  signals  wi«a  almost  al- 
ways displayed  from  the  sigaal-pofit 

When  it  was  fine  we  managed  to 
g^  out  lor  a  walk^  or  weiit  to  the 
club;  when  it  was  not,  we  had  the 
privilege  of  heariqg  a  piar^ormance 
on  the  piano  in  tho  unit  rogmi  for 
sometimes  ten  hours.  Sow  the 
per£ormer  could  do  it  wa  cannot 
say.  Such  was  the  casQ;  fJE^agna 
seemed  impossible ;  but  our  ears 
were  open  to  satiefyi  aud  be£9ie  we 
left  we  knew  every  note  of  all  the 
miserable  chords  and  BQaJs&  There 
was  never  an  attempt  at  a  '  piece' 
or  a  '  tuno '  but  it  waa  a  leeson  of 
patience  for  uv. 

We  walked  over  to  ?ajgnt0Q« 
roamed  about,  Ke&aahod  eurs^fea 
at  the  hotfil,  and^cama  back  by 
tsain« 

We  rambled  oo^thobeaeh^strolled 
(m  the  strand,  and  occasionally  felt 
boced.  Bad  staffed  at  home  a.gieat 
deal-rby  necessity^  however,  wmu 
the  rain  oame  down*  So,  in  a  de- 
sultKUry  manner,  a  few  weeb9:pas9^ 
but&chain^  waa  oomin^,  ^tbat 
was  our  bright  time. 

We  were  invited  to  a  'yratty 
house  in  a  prettv  valley/  not.iifir 
from  Torquay*  and  tfaithi^  we  ]vent 
in  company  with  a  friend,  l^wmj 
we  left  without  legret^  and  we  mir 
corned  the  train  »gfm  with  ple«BUie» 
f&r  wekosw  there  waa  'a  &kA  tUae 
coming/  aiod  thecefora  '  waited  a 
little  longer/ 

The  country! beyond  Tiwbay  is 
pretty  and  diversified^  and  rioh  in 
country  seats.  The  mo<ir  sti»t«be8 
to  the  right  in  rioh  oolauzing,  bleak 
and  banen^looking;  however,  •  in 
spite  of  the  deep-coloured- keathSB. 

The  valley  we  wore  gi^mg.  to 
started  up  suddenly  (though,  we 
ought  hardly  to  saytbai^  a  vaUi^^ 
from  a  range  of  open  hiUs»,  mi  ^ws 
woll-sheltered  by  ybxj§m  vmkIs. 
A  brawling  trout  stireanj^  .ran 
througu  the  woods  ^nd'vallay,  pad 
contaSied  many  a  ^e  ^pemmei^  of 
Master  Speckle.  We  greatilyradmire 
Tennyson's  poem  of  tiaie  'Bmek/ 
this  verse  applies  to  maoj  a  Doron- 
shire  stream  :--^ 
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« Iiiifocljiib0iit,  Attd  in  aad^ut. 
With  there  a  blosMin  SAiling, 
And  h»n  Md  ilwre  n  Luttf  trout. 
And  heTAimd  there  •  grayling.' 

~  We  <stmot  say  as  to  the  gfayHng 
mtliis  paartkmlar  Btream,  bat  it  waa 
t€Ty  fall  of  tioat,  and  a  Tary  noi^y, 
leaping  brook.  It  TOfihed  farkmsily 
over  to6ka  in  a  ikll  of  no  mean  di- 
memiOBs,  and  carried  a  body  of 
fitaooing  water  lai^  enoogh  to  do 
aetioos  damage. 

Tlie  woods  at  this  aeason  ivero 
barely  commenoiiig  to  look  green, 
but  a  few  weeks  pronnsed  to  elothe 
ibem  inifaeirsprmg  brightness  and 
beauty. 

The  '  brawling,  btA)bling*8tioaa 
ftd  a  nnall  lake  in  onr  heat's 
groonds.  It  was  not  wild  or  ro- 
mantic enongh  for  a  oomfortable 
sm'eide^  but  a  Tety  jolly  little  lake 
notwithstanding,  and  the  speokSed 
trout  jumped  at  theflies  contmually. 
A  colony  of  wild  ducks  swam  aboot 
on  the  water,  or  reposed  on  an  island 
in  the  centre.  One  of  them  was  a 
fiimons  feik>w  for  divkig,  and  many 
a  time  we  have  imagined  there  was 
a  Ane  'riss'  when  it  was  nothing 
but  '  Billy  Du2t'  (as  he  was  ehris- 
iened)enjoyinga  *  sensation  header.' 
How  well  he  turned  over,  just  show- 
ing his  funny  little  webbed  feet, 
and  then  disappeared  fw  what 
oeemed  a  very  long  time,  and  at  last 
appeared  again,  always  wet  and 
lively.  We  hope  he  found  something 
ait  tiie  bottom  -worth  diving  Imt; 
indeed  his  enemies  said  he  ale  the 
trout,  but  that  was  a  vile  cahmmy, 
no  doubt  We  fear  thaton  land  his 
lyaoe  was  bad  compared  with  his 
rivals,  for  a  vidous  black  duck  tised 
to  beat  him  m  a  hard  race,  and  filc^ 
Ms  wdl-eamed  bread  from  Mm; 
but  enoe  cm  water,  and  then  Billy's 
empeiiorily  ahowed  itself.  Let  ns 
bope  he  reflected  that  we  cannot 
excel  in  everything,  and  that  if  we 
act  our  own  parts  well  we  ougbt  to 
be  satisied.  He  looked  a  meraMzer 
— bat  aviraddling  one. 

These  woods;  they  were  pleasant 
Indeed.  We  rem^nber  quite  well 
«ome  starolls  up  a  steep  hill,  and 
then  ten  ndnutes*  severe  *blow;' 
aHhongh  it  required  hmefaeon  to 
put  renewed  vigour  into  our  ^lest 
and  limbs.   And  the  inettj  young 


lambs  too,  lenunding  one  sotocibly 
of  mint  sauce,  and  about  luncheon 
time,  indeed,  these  reminders  had  a 
tend^cy  to  make  one  savage;  and 
the  bridge,  romantic  and  tarryt  with 
a  pretty  view  of  the  ever-lovely 
stream,  wbeoe  a  peorson  of  an  imagi- 
native disposition  might  fancy  he 
saw  the  fash  of  a  trout's  tail  am(m§ 
the  foaming  masses  of  water^  and 
tiiereby  add  to  his  mental  luncheon. 

Glimpses  c^  fair  damsels  in  the 
woods,  too,  who  would  not  &11  into 
8halk>w  water,  where  we  might 
perfl  our  hvm  on  tibteir  behalf,  ao^ 
by  which  we  might  win  a  smile  and 
a  Royal  Hmnane  Society's  medal; 
and  pleasant  mornings  at  hom0» 
with  pleasant  and  merry  talk— 
these  things  being  agreeable  remi* 
niscenoes  to  our  mind,  and  make  us 
hate  the  fog  and  mud  of  town  more 
and  monB,  and  think  of  the  dai^ 
portals  and  stately  covxta  of  the 
Temple  with  ^adain  1^ 

Well,  to  finish  with  this  sketch; 
we  left  that  part  of  the  oountiy^ 
having  spent  as  pleasant  a  time  as 
we  ever  remember  to  have  passed 
anywhere,  vrith  hopes  of  seeing  it 
again  in  the  course  of  our  eXLst- 
eneeb 

After  all  this  cmne,  as  usual,  the 
prosaic  express;  and  at  the  atatioa 
we  had  to  vrait  some  half-hour  or 
more^  vrhich  thne  was  employed  in 
the  widEcd  oonsamptkm  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  fovomte  herb,  mod 
in  petting  some  dogs  thai  happened 
to  be  about  We  talked  learnedly 
to  a  farmer  about  the  crops,  end 
noticed  his  coUie,  and,  after  some 
conversation,  beoune  decidedly  of 
oj^on  that  the  dog  was  flur  more 
sensible  than  his  master.  Two 
setters,  okl  and  stiflf,  reoeitod  atour 
hands  marked  atteoirtdon;  and  then 
Ibe  huge  worm  orept  quickly  up, 
and  caanried  ns  off  to  Lobdon,  *  hys 
naioke.' 

Anotiier  time  we  wanted  to  on  up 
the  riv«r  Bart,  and  made  rather  a 
wild'gooee  chase  ti]ither,aB  foUows. 
We  went  by  tndn  to  Brixhant, 
whenoowe  hoped  to  find  a  convey- 
ance which  was  to  cany  us  on  to 
Dartmouth;  but  when  we  arrived 
^ere  were  none.  This  was  thne- 
some;  so  we  proposed  walkmg  tho 
four  miles,  and  another  traveller^ 
a  L  a 
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"who  was  in  the  samo  plight,  pro- 
posed to  join  us ;  60  we  set  off  for 
an  hour's  walk,  for  the  steamer  was 
to  start  in  that  time,  and  if  that  waw 
missed  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
get  home  that  night.  Kow  four 
miles  is  not  any  tiling  very  dreadful 
to  perform  in  an  hour  on  a  good 
road;  but  the  Devonshire  hills  are 
famous,  and  very  apt  to  cause  a 
pulling  and  blowing,  not  quite  con- 
ducive to  comfort,  and  a  dusty  day 
made  the  matter  worse.  AVe  met 
very  few  people,  and  did  not  see 
much  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  in 
rather  less  than  the  time  arrived  at 
Dartmoutlu  But  we  hap^iened  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river ! 
There  was  a  tolerably  broad  piece 
of  water  to  be  crossed  before  we 
could  reach  the  steamer,  and  she 
was  letting  off  her  superfluous 
steam,  and  loosing  from  the  pier. 
Our  hair  did  not  turn  white,  it  did 
not  even  bristle,  but  we  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  and  rushed  imme- 
diately into  a  boat.  But  wind  and 
tide  were  against  us,  of  course,  and 
the  old  man  who  propelled  us  was 
decidedly  a  screw ;  he  was  done  up. 
and  could  hardly  move  an  oar.  At 
last  we  landed,  and  directed  by  our 
companion,  almost  ran  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Dartmouth  to  the 
pier.  The  captain  of  the  steamer 
saw  us,  50  we  then  slackened  our 
pace,  and,  walking  majestically, 
stepped  on  board  the  vessel  as  the 
paddles  revolved.  We  thought  our- 
selves jcather  lucky.  This  had 
caused  a  slight  heat,  and  as  the  wind 
was  cold  we  went  into  the  cabin 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  to  cool/ 
After  a  time  we  admired  the 
Keener}',  saw  the  devastation  caused 
by  a  fire  in  a  little  village  hard  by, 
and  thought  the  woods  must  look 
very  pretty  later  in  the  year.  So 
the  tiipe  pa8se<I  in  this  n^ianner,  and 
we  arrived  at  Totness.  Then  we 
walkejd  to  the  station,  got,  into  a 
train,  and  came  back  again  home, 
tolerably  pleased  witn  the  day'a 
journey,  but '  «old '  about  it,  in  some 
things.  The  sun  was  in  bod  tem- 
per, and  did  not  show  himself 
enough;  indeed,  he  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  his  celebrated  quarrel 
with  the  man  in  the  moon  to  get  to 
Buch  a  pitch;  he  ought  to.  have 


thought  of  his  friends'  comfort  firsts 
but  didn't 

After  all,  how  very  different  all 
the  so-caUtid  warm  places  of  Eng* 
land  are  when  compared  with  the 
south  of  Europe.  Everything  is  so 
uncertxiin  in  England — one  day  it 
freezes,  the  next  the  sun  bums  you 
up,  and  an  east  wind  finishes  up 
your  cold  and  cougb.  You  make 
all  your  out-<loor  engagements  with 
the  proviso,  '  If  it  is  fine,*  and  the 
days  appointed  for  pic-nics  and  fetes 
are  proverbially  wet  and  dreary.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  that  a  flower-show  is 
enjoyed  at  the  Botanic  in  London  in 
fine  weather ;  a  heavy  shower  gene- 
rally comes  on  towards  the  evening, 
just  sufficient  to  drench  everybody, 
and  give  work  to  the  doctors.  Ko- 
body  can  go  to  these  places  prepared 
for  wet,  with  a  macintosh  coat  or 
cloak  on,  goloshes  on  the  feet,  and 
a  waterproof  hood  for  hat  or  bonnet ; 
that  would  be  simply  ridiculous^ 
and  Aquarius  takes  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  thin  boots  and  'lovely  tlun^ 
in  bonnets,' not  to  talk  of  marvellous 
dresses,  and  the  dearest  little  laven- 
der or  stone-coloured  gloves  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  sour  old  mortal^ 
and  likes  to  spoU  sport. 

One  meets  some  very  pleasant 
people  at  places  intended  for  in- 
valids, and  habited  by  anybody  who 
likes,  and  some  very  curious  and 
rare,  not  to  say  unpleasant  ones. 
When  people  choose  to  copamence 
discussions  entirely  on  their  own 
responsibility,  they  must  expect  to 
find  their  opinions  contrary  to  those 
of  some  persons  present^  and  if 
they  choose  to  become  personal, 
and  try  to  argue  without  the  slight- 
eat  regard  to  the  first  xules  of  iogIc» 
they  had  much  be  tt^  leave  it  alone^ 
and  not  bring  forward  matters  on 
which  they  have  strong  feelingSi 
which  allow  of  'party'  discnssion- 
We  don't  mean  to  say  that  an 
Englishnoan  dishltes  a  political  *  ar- 
gumentation,' but  ho  is  not  ^snaUy 
bigoted  about  it,  and  generally 
knows,  at  tdl  events^  what  is  due 
to  society  and  bhiisetf. 

As  we  are  writing,  on  winter  quar- 
ters, we  may  be  permitted. to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  rather  dcaaiy  place 
we  once  honpured  w^th  our  presence. 
It  is  a  place  not  lar  from  Toulon,  in 
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the  fiontli  of  France,  and  may  be 
known  to  many— Hydree. 

On  our  Way  Ibete  we  stayed  at 
Toulbn  for  the  liig;ht,  and  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hotel  tatber  too 
HBgardless  of  soa|!)  and  watet,  indeed, 
tfaey  seemed  to  consider  these  things 
as  total lysaperflnonft.  'W^e  managed, 
however,  to  spetnd  a  *  lively  *  night, 
and  went  off  by  diligence  in  the 
morning,  eastward.  The  town  of 
Hyferes,  which  is  abotd  three  hours* 
joumQr  ftom  Toulon,  consists  of  one 
long  street  for  the  aristocrats  and  a 
heap  of  dirty  houses  for  the  'ple- 
beians.* It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
those 'Whb  like  the  *  miOTal/  as  this 
wind  runs  up  the  street  with  all  its 
Wry,  so  tjhai  you  cannot  go  out 
witmouf  meeting  it.  At  first  we 
Went  to  a  large  and  palatial  hotel, 
but  soon  dii£oveied  that  charges 
w^ne  good  and  nothing  else,  and  Rie 
discomfort  was  bo  marked  that  we 
soon  left 

"  Between  the  sea  stod  Hy^re6  are 
abotit  three  miles  of  marshy  land, 
covered  with  water  in  winter,  and 
famous  for  wild  ducks.  There  is 
too  mtich  miasma  arising  from  these 
lowl4ndb  to  make  the  place  very 
healthy,  and  we  have  often  won- 
dered why'  invalids  choose  it  as  a 
winter  residence.  On  Our  arrival 
we  eipected  to  find  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  means  of  getting  about 
the  country,  for  it  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  ana  from  the  town,  looking 
over  the  sea^  with  the  island  in  the 
distat^ce.  it  is  really  picturesque. 
To  our  horror,  we  discovered,  first, 
that  there  were  only  two  horses  in 
the  place ;  secondly,  that  both  were 
lame;  and  thirdly,  that  donkeys 
were  the  only  animals  to  be  hired. 
N6w,  out  legs  are  none  of  the  short- 
est, and  we  had  very  serious  doubts 
about  the  use  of  a  donkey,  for  in 
many  cases  thfe  fatigue  of  tying  the 
limb^  into  a  knot  to  escape  touching' 
thO  ground  would  be  as  fatiguing 
as-  walking. 

There  was  no  libmryln  the  place, 
no  reading-room,  and  no  well-shel- 
tered promenade.  The  'mistral' 
blew  a&aost'  continuously^  and  the . 
dust  was  terribla  It  was  decidedly 
dull  and  Stupid. 

There  were  a  good  many  visitors, 
bttt  most  t)f  them  very  111,  so  ill 


that  they  ought  never  to  have  come 
there.  Walking  parties  were  thd 
fashion  for  those  who  were  strong. 
We  tried  these  once  or  twice,  but 
found  them  very  hard  work,  for 
some  people  could  easily  walk  four 
and  five  hours  at  a  time  over  the 
hills,  and  the  rest  felt  obliged  to 
follow.  Then  the  ladies  were  far 
too  much  taken  up  with  their  studies 
to  make  things  altogether  pleasant 
Was  a  pic-nic  or  erp^eclinon  pro- 
posed, '  they  must  go  to  their  Ger- 
man,* or  their  ' Hebrew'  (for  abso- 
lutely they  had  a  Hebrew  class),  of 
any  other  of  the  thmpi  they  hap- 
pened to  take  a  faiicy  to.  Ko 
gentlemen  were  admitted,  the  only 
male  being  the  curate,  wlio  ?riipcrin- 
tended  their  studies.  If  they  had 
not  been  so  studious  everything 
would  have  gone  on  better,  but 
fi^tudy  took  all  the  fun  out  of  them. 

One  day,  however,  we  bad  a  rather 
ataiusing  expedition  along  i\m  coast 
Nearly  twenty  of  us  started,  all 
mounted  on  donkeys,  and  a  fine 
irfght  it  was.  We  happened  to  have 
a  small  animal,  of  course,  but  for 
some  time  all  went  well.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  careless  riders  came  to 
grief,  and  a  few  small  boys  who  were 
of  the  party  caused  great  excitement 
by  their  mad  pranks ;  but  at  last  we 
went  on  smoothly,  once  or  twice 
even  having  a  gallop.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  we  waited  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  gather  a  flower,  look  after 
some  specimen  of  coleoptera,  or 
something  of  that  sort  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  animal  canter 
in  order  to  overtake  the  main  body ; 
and  he  did  canter  for  some  time, 
very  well  too ;  but  as  our  limbs  are 
long,  we  were  obh'gLnl  io  tuck  them 
up  on  each  side  in  m  ungraceful,  wtI 
to  say  uncomfortable  manner,  and 
stick  on  as  well  »a  was  j>o&Eil*l^ 
by  the  knees.  Tn  add  to  our  dm- 
comfort  the  saddle  Bljpped  rouiifl* 
every  ten  minutes.  Of  a  sudden  tlig- 
wretched  brute  stopped— stopped  as^ 
if  he  had  been  shot— init  hie  head' 
between  his  legs,  and  fcielced  Hire  & 
thoroughbred.  Of  course  we  were* 
shot  oS  The  saddle  instantly  turned ' 
round,  and  went  on  the  brnte*s 
shoulders,  and  the  next  thiug  wd 
remember  .was  a  vision  of  being 
jumped   over  by  a  hairy   animaLt 
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Then  we  got  up  and  walked  !igno- 
miniously  on.  Gertainly  eteryihing 
was  against  a  fbrm  seat,  and  ^dles 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  hang  on  an  animal's 
back  by  balance  merely,  for  in  this 
case  the  girths  did  the  poor  service 
of  only  preventing  the  saddle  falling 
to  the  ground.  Here  was  the  animal 
capering  about^  and  gradually  get- 
ting nearer  the  party  in  front,  and 
we  were  walking.  We  pass  over  the 
humiliating  scene  that  ensued  on 
reaching  theuL  We  then  generously 
lent  the  donkey  and  ti^e  saddle 
to  a  small  boy  who  was  walking. 
He  was  instantiy  taken  into  a  deep 
ditch,  thrown,  and  covered  with 
mud,  and  the  donkey  scrambled  out 
and  shook  himself.  However,  he  was 
ridden  by  all  theyounjgsters  in  turn, 
and  after  that  his  spirits  subsided. 
We  lunched  imder  some  firs,  and 
rambled  along  the  beach,  and  re- 
turning home  another  way,  came 
quite '  promiscuous,'  as  Mrs.  Gamrp 
.aays,  on  a  small  piece  of  water — a 
lagoon  formed  by  uie  sea--and  open- 
ing into  it  by  a  short  canaL  We 
could  not  very  well  go  back,  and  the 
difficulty  was  how  to  go  forward, 
for  the  donk^s  would  not  face  the 
water,  and  the  ladies  were  alarmed. 
There  was  a  small  boat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lagoon,  belonghig  to  tiie 
guard-house,  and  one  advetitiuMma 
spirit  forced  his  donkey  throogh  the 
water  and  seized  the  boat^  which 
took  all  the  ladies  over  in  good 
order.  Then  the  gentiemenretunied, 
and  the  animals  were  gzadually 
forced  into  the  water.  One  used 
ihe  whip  and  two  pushed,  and  al- 
though the  wretched  brutes  resisted 
strenuously,  human  strength  was 
too  much  for  them,  and  thev  gradu- 
ally slid  into  the  water,  and  si  onee 
made  the  best  of  their  way  across, 
followed  by  us  all  in  the  boat  We 
could  haraly  walk  for  laug^g,  it 
was  so  inexpressibly  ladicrous  ap~ 
plying  our  shoulders  to  such. low 
work,  but  all  succeeded  in  the  end. 
When  we  were  across,  a  gendarme 
made  his  appearance,  but  he  was 
soon  pacified  for  the  loan  of  hifi  boat, 
and  left  cheerfully.  Nothing  more 
of  moment  occurred  till  we  reached 
home. 

We  used  to  practise  sometimes 
'With  a  revolver  against  the  trees  on 


the  beach.  The  ma^pisB  wars  de- 
gusted,  and  were  often;  maariy  fait, 
but  chtttteired  lOQdev  than  «V6r  on 
these  occaedons. 

There  are  wild  boars  in  tbeimoim- 
fains,  and  a  f^w  ted-i^;gefll  part- 
ridges in  the  lowlands,  imd  lots  of 
snakes  eveiywhchre.  Thew  latter 
are  extremely  ple&tiM,  and  itmts 
rate  to  walk  out  wi^ont  seeitg  half 
a  dozen,  some  small  and  a  fsw  laige 
ones. 

We  remember  having  climbad  to 
the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  one  day,  and 
were  poking  about  for  beetles  or 
other  insects,  when  we  heard  a  most 
idarming  '  hiss,'  loud  and  dose.  We 
moved  away,  and  began  throwing 
stones  into  a  few  crevices  in  the 
roeka  To  our  surprise,  hisses  came 
from  every  hole,  and  we  began  to 
think  we  had  come  into  a  colony  of 
anakes.  Such  ^sto  the  case  we  sup- 
pose, as  WB  saw  the  coils  of  one 
brute  in  a  crevice,  and  might  have 
aeei^  others  h^d  we  been  so  disposed. 
We  knew  not  whether  they  were 
poisonous  or  not|  and  as  we  had  no 
desire  to  sacrifice  our  valuable  lives 
in  the  cause  of  scienoe,  we  'made 
tmcks'  down  a^ahi,  amidst  a  strange 
small  ^hcfttm  ^  hisses.  We  never 
heard  so  many  lai  one  tim&  They 
may  have  proceeded  from  small 
snii^e6k  buiitdidnot  sound  pleasant 
aoybow. 

We  chapged  foon  to  a  French 
hotelv  Of:  rather  a  pension.  Here 
we  found  much  more  comfort,  and 
though  ererjrthing  was  homely,  and 
the  ^ple  of  the  house  easy  and 
familiar,  we  got  On  very  welL  The 
Hdtel  dos  Hesp^rides  (what  queer 
names  the  Frenofasometiines  choose !) 
was  a  saaall  hbuse,  and  there  ware 
only  two  or  thtoe  visitors  besides 
outtelve&  The  hostess  was  a  lively 
old  woman,  full  of  gossip  and 
talk,  and '  mademoiselle,^her  pretty 
daughter^  had  her  fall  share  of  tm 
and  gaiety.  In  the  eyenings  we 
used  to  play  sometimes  at  '  ouiste,' 
as  they  called  it,  or  dominoes,  and 
otherwise  improve  our  French  by  as 
much  conversation  as  we  oonldinsfa 
for.  The  ladies  certainly  were  quite 
willing  to  talk,  and  liked  being 
listened  to.  One  or  two  lively 
Frenchmen  formed  j^  of  our  mess, 
and  the  discussions  on  every  subject 
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were  hot  and  exciting.  They  neyer  search  for  English  customs  when- 
forgot  themselTes,  but  rather  liked  ever  one  is  abroad.  One  ought  to 
a  little  argument,  and,  like  most  accustom  oneself,  to  a  certain  e3dBnt, 
discussions,  these  usually  ended  in  to  the  habits  of  the  people  with 
making  each  one  more  firmly  wedded  whom  one  happens  to  be  placed,  and 
tbam  ever  to  his  own  opinions,  and  we  know  by  experience  it  is  con- 
more  certain  iban  before  that  his  ducive  to  much  more  comfort  and 
opponent  'couldnt  argue  at  all.'  good  understanding  between  all 
However,  we  were  oomiortable  in  parties. 

the  Hesp^rides,  and  the  charges        A  title  says  but  little,  we  beliere, 

were  moderate.    It  would  not  have  and  we  must  now  cut  short  these 

suited  many  people,  for  the  habits  rambling  notes   on   '  Our  Winter 

were  decideidly  French ;  but  for  our  Quarters.' 
own  pejrty  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  H.  J.  0.  B. 


WAS  IT  TEUB? 

WAS  it  true,  or  was  I  dreamiiig  ? 
Did  you  lore  ma,  dear,  that  night? 
"Was  it  only  fairest  seemiog. 
Or  as  real  as  it  was  farig^t? 

Did  I  feel  your  ^sses  falling- 
Falling  softly  on  my  hair? 

While  a  silence,  soul-enthralling. 
Held  the  pulses  of  the  air. 

Not  a  rose-leaf  fluttered  downwards  ] 
In  the  strange^  electric  calm ; 

Only  juet  we  two  seemed  living, 
Breathing  mu^ky  breaths  of  bahu. ; 

Overhead;  ^^  coming  Itander; 

Undemea^,  the  lava  Groat; 
Kear  at  hand,  the  dead  Pompeii> 

With  its  story-telling  duil 

Weird  and  ghost-like  in  its  beauty 
Lay  the  landscape  at  our  feet. 

While  you  wooed  me  in  the  poets' 
Mystic  numbers,  as  was  meet. 

But  the  downy  mist  has  vanished. 
Clear  and  hard  the  sunbeams  glare ; 

And  they  bum  away  my  picture, 
Leaving  only  common  air. 

Only  yon  can  breathe  upon  it, 
Bring  its  colours  back  again ; 

Only  you  can  make  it  real 
To  the  healing  of  my  pain. 

So,  the  sweetness  and  the  sorrow, 

I  reserve  them  both  for  you; 
If  we  only  meet  in  Heaven, 

I  will  ask  you '  Was  it  true  T 

S. 
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•  TEX  SHILLINGS  A  XIGHT/ 

ONIA'  ten  shillings  a  night ! 
The  player  patiently  sits, 
Wliilst  satin  and  diamonds  gleam  in  the  light, 
And  Folly  araixnd  her  flits : 

riite  with  a  thoughtless  scorn 

A  poor  friend  it  is  ton  to  forget : 
Stay,  my  girl— though  papa  i^  a  millionaire. 

Yon  may  be  a '  young  person '  yet ! 

Some  little  months  may  be  crjing  for  bread. 
Perchance,  in  a  supperless  home ; 

What  matters  that  if  Fashion  be  fed 
With  the  ortolans  of  Some  ? 

Merit  and  talent  are  worthless  straws 

When  the  tale  of  wealth  is  told ; 
You  may  turn  the  scale  of  a  good  man's  mind. 

But  the  '  world '  weighs  only— gold. 

The  fair  player  turns  with  a  wistful  glance 

Stealthily  round,  her  head, 
Watching  the  twinkling  feet  in  the  dance — 

The  fairy-like  musical  tread. 

'  Nellie  and  I  were  a  school- girl  pair, 
And  for  ever  to  love  was  our  vow ; 

By  me  she  flaunts  with  a  heartless  stare, 
I  am  not  a  "  lady  "  now. 

'  Gaa  it  be  to  me  that  her  beautiful  &ce 

Is  purposely  from  me  bent  ? 
Oh !  to  think  a  single  fiill  of  her  lace 

Would  pay  us  a  year  of  rentl 

'  Okly  ten  shillings  a  nfght, 

Yet  we  value  them  every  groat; 
They  will  buy  our  mother  a  dress  she  needs. 

Or  Wilhe  a  winter  coat.' 


Only  ten  pitiful  shillings  a  night ! 

God's  love  on  thy  golden  head, 
Th^  ave  talents  of  silver  in  His  great  sight, 

Since  they  pay  for  a  family's  bread ! 

AsTLEX  H.  Bai^dwih . 


/^ 
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CHESS  GOSSIP. 

N£  of'  the  repated  origins  of  chees  is, 
that  it  W9A  ezpiessly  invented  for  tho 
purposeftf  tencbing  a  yoathfol  despot  that 
a  king,  after  all^  although-  of  course  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  realm, 
is  still  able  to  effect  little  or  nothing  with- 
out the  assislaaoe  and  support  of  his  sub- 
I  jects.  The  Indian  sage,  who  thus  under- 
took the  joint  duties  of  refcnrmer  of  royalty 
and  professor  of  ohoss,  improved  the  occa- 
sion both  to  convey  other  truths  and  to 
render  access  to  the  presence  easier. 

If  chess  at  the  outset  served  as  a  lesson 
and  also  as  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cation between  great  personages  and  those 
below  tfaem,  it  has  subsequently  not  less 
frequently  answered  the  same  purposes  6f  introduction.  When  nobla 
Ebbeson  went  to  Bohemia  to  seek  a  wife  for  his  master,  king  Yaldemar 
of  Denmark,  they  dressed  the  princess  in  blue  silk,  and  led  her  into  tha 
great  hall.  They  then  bioogtai  the  dlese-board  and  the  tabid  of  massive 
gold,  that  the  noble  Ebbeson  ma^  play  witli  the  princess  aud  converse 
with  her  alone.  At  the  t^rd  move  they  were, agreed;  noble  Ebbeson  had 
won  a  good  wife  for  his  kmg. 

Ferdinand  and  Miranda's  game,  in  the  '  Tempest,'  had  much  the  same 
sort  of  character,  with  the  pleasant  difference,  however,  of  love-making  in 
person,  instead  of  by  ph)xy. 

MnuKDA.  Sweet  lord.joa  pUty  Qie  faUe. 
Feadixaxd.  Xo,  my  deare&t  love, 

I  wonld  not  for  the  world. 
HIBA2CDA.  Yea,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  yon  should  wrangle. 

And  I  would  call  it  fiidr  pk^. 

A  sinoilar  'desire  for  semi-official  iSteOt-tetes  with  gentlemen  attached  to 
her  court,  might  be  one  i^eaK>n  of  our  qneen  Elizabeth's  fondness  for 
chess.  She  even  flirted  by  means  of  ebessmen ;  as  when  she  sent  Sir 
Charles  Blount,  afterwards  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  golden  chessman,  and 
that  the  queen,  which  he  wbra  with  a  red  fiavoar;  and  which  caused  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  remark,  with  affaoted  contempt,  '  I  pescelve  now  that 
every  fool  will  have  his  favour.'  The  conaequenco  was  that  Sir  Charles 
challenged  him.  They  fought  ixx  Marybone  Park,  where  Essex  was  dis- 
armed and  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

In  good  old  times,  when  Cbarlemagifie  was  the. existing  providential  man, 
it  was  prudent  to  mind  your  moves,  and  what  you  were  about,  while 
playing  chess.  The  'Histoire  de  Gallien  Bestaure '  relates  that  one  day, 
when  the  hero  was  playing  with  his  uncle  Tibert,  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  I  say  ''  mate !" '  and  took  the  king.  The  unole,  beaten,  fell  into  a  rage, 
pommelled  his  nephew's  head  with  the  chessboard  till  the  blood  flowed 
freely,  and  called  him  unpoUte  names,  'bastard'  for  instance.  Gallien, 
naturally,  went  and  told  his  mother,  who  comforted  his  sorrows  and 
healed  his  wounds,  but  adinitted  that  the  title  applied  to  him  was  true. 
At  which,  Gallien  philosophically  remarked,  '  Be^r  to  be  a  bastard  and 
a  bold  cavalier,  than  a  oowardiy  lout  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.'  Oh,  the 
refinement  of  the  good  old  times  I 

In  western  Europe  the  game  of  chess  is  played  by  two  adversaries 
only ;  arid  never,  like  dominoes,  cribbage,  and  some  other  games,  by  one 
ftgunst  one  or  by  two  partners  against  two,  at  pleasure.    But  the  Eussiana 
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havo  a  chessboard  for  four  players 
at  once,  vfho  play  two  against  two. 
The  men  for  this  chessboard  Bie 
also  more  numerous  than  ours. 

Chess  is  supposed  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  war.  ^Phrenologists  tell  us 
that  the  faculty  denoted  by  the 
organ  of  Locality  gives  what  is 
called  couo  d^otil,  and  judgment 
of  the  capabilities  of  ground.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  military  draughts- 
man, and  is  of  great  importance  to 
a  general  Dr.  Gall  mentions  that 
he  had  observed  the  organ  large  in 
distinguished  chess-players ;  and  he 
conceived  their  talent  to  consist  in 
the  faculty  of  clearly  mastering  a 
great  number  of  possible  positions 
of  the  men. 

The  chessboard  is  a  square  field 
of  battle,  sub-divided  into  sixty- 
four  small  squares;  which  gives 
eight  squares  along  each  side.  The 
squares  with  us  are  alternately  co- 
loured white  and  black,  or  white 
or  other  uniform  light  tint  and 
something  else  readily  distinguish- 
able from  it  There  are  luxurious 
chessboards  of  white  and  parti- 
coloured marbles,  of  alabaster  and 
mosaic  squares,  of  gold  alternating 
with  inlaid  jewels,  and  precious 
woods  in  chequered  contrast. 

Games,  generally,  resemble  plants 
and  flowers  in  being  based  on  cer- 
tain numbers.  The  key  number  of 
the  lilies  is  six ;  of  apples,  pears, 
and  roses,  five.  Cruciferous  flowets, 
as  turnip  and  cabbage,  are  built  on 
a  ground-plan  of  twos  and  fours. 

And  so,  at  ^cart^,  two  players 
manipulate  thirty- two  cards;  at 
whist,  four  players  try  the  changes 
possible  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two. 
There  are  plAnis,  as  the  grasses, 
where  three  is  the  dominant  figure ; 
but  an  odd  number  is  difficult  to 
introduce  into  games  between  ad- 
versaries. As  theie  are  a  few  mo- 
nandrous,  one-stamened  flowers,  so 
there  are  (not  very  many)  solitary 
monandrous  Or  monogynous  games. 
Bound  games  are  the  Linnssan  Po- 
lyandria  Polygynia  of  play,  some- 
times assuming  ominous  tints, 
rouge  et  noir — red,  or  gules,  the  co- 
lour of  blood,  and  black  or  sable, 
the  emblem  of  death. 

The  squares  of  the  chessboard, 
amounting  to  sixty-four,  constitute 


a  very  remarkable  number.  It  is 
not  divisible,  in  any  way,  by  any 
odd  number;  but  is  divisible  by 
multiples  of  two,  and  by  two  itseli; 
imtil  unity  is  reached  at  last  It 
is  both  a  stjuare  number  and  a  cube 
number;  it  is  also  both  the  square 
of  a  cube  number,  and  the  cube  of 
a  square  number.  For  it  is  the 
cube  of  four,  which  is  the  square  of 
two;  and  it  is  the  square  of  eight, 
which  is  the  cube  of  two.  Twice 
two  are  four,  and  twice  lour  eight; 
and  four  times  four  are  sixteen,  and 
lour  times  sixteen,  sixty-four. 

Chess  has  been  played,  on  a  regal 
scale,  with  living  men  in  appro- 
priate costume^  on  a  natuial  nght- 
i^g-gro^iiJLd~a  lawn  converted  into 
a  chessboard  by  paring  the  grass 
fot  the  squares  of  white,  or  on  a 
floor  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Don 
Juan  of^  Austria  used  one  of  the 
halls  in  his  palaoe  as  a  chessboard, 
the  different  squares  being  zepie- 
sented  by  pavements  of  black  and 
white  marble,  while  disguised 
soldiers  acted  as  the  men. 

At  chess,  each  player  has  sixteen 
men,  occupying  at  the  outset  the 
two  rows  of  squares  nearest  to  each 
player,  and  consequently  leaving 
the  four  intermediate  rows  (con- 
sisting altogether  of  thirty-two 
squares)  vacant  and  open  for  the 
conflict  The  chessmen  a^e  of 
two  classes.  Eight  pawns«  jpiVm^, 
pioneers,  or  oonunon  soldiers,  alike 
in  form,  occupy  the  second  row 
from  the  player;  while  eight  pnn- 
cipal  pieces,  of  different  nama  shape, 
and  power,  are  ranged  behind  them. 
The  positions  of  the  pieces  on  the 
board  are  noteworthy,  because  they 
are  not  exactly  the  same  for  both 
players.  It  makes  some  difference, 
m  the  earliest  moves,  whether  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  playing  blacx  or 
white. 

The  chessboard  is  placed  between 
the  players  in  such  a  way  that  each 
has  a  white  comer  square  to  his 
right  The  castles  occupy  the 
comer  squares.  The  naoie  and  sig- 
nification of  the  castle  has  curiously 
varied.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
rokh,  fixMn  the  name  of  the  fabuloos 
Arab  bud  which  fetched  Sinbad  the 
sailor  his  diamonds,  d^ie  Ifali^ns 
converted  this  into  rocca,  isignii^g 
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also  a  rock,  or  fortress,  whence  the 
French  naturally  called  it  a  tour. 
Bat  the  operation  known  ajs  *  cast- 
ling/ in  which  the  rokh  passes  OTer 
the  kingr,  is  evidently  a  mnch  more 
appropnate  act  to  he  performed  hy 
a  tnrd  than  by  a  fortress.  On  the 
Chinese  chessboard  the  castles  are 
called  tM,  or  chariots  of  war.  The 
Icelanders  replace  the  castles  by 
little  captains,  which  the  school- 
boys name  centnrions.  They  have 
swords  by  their  sides,  and  their 
cheeks  are  swollen,  as  if  they  blew 
in  the  horn  which  they  hold  with 
both  hands.  The  castle  moves  per- 
pendicularly and  horizontally,  up 
or  down,  to  the  rig^t  or  to  the  left 
Its  value  is  estimated  as  equal  to 
five  pawns.  Next  to  the  castles,  on 
the  same  row,  stand  the  two  knights ; 
and  after  them,  in  the  same  way, 
the  two  bishops. 

Of  all  the  pieces  on  the  chess- 
board the, knight  is  the  only  one 
whose  movements  have  never  been 
modified;  they  are  also  the  most 
singular  and  original,  resembling 
those  of  none  of  the  others.  He 
goes  from  his  own  si^uare  to  the 
second  irom  him  of .  an  opposite 
colour,  passing  the  sqnare  directly 
before,  behind,  or  on  eitheir  side  of 
him,  to  the  one  diagonally  situated 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  it 
In  doing  this,  he  only  is  at  liberty 
to  leap  over  either  his  own  pieces 
or  his  adversary's.  The  sole  con- 
dition requisite  is  that  ihe  square  to 
which  he  moves  be  vacant  or  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy's  piece. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  knight's 
move  has  given  rise  to  a  curious 
problem,  whose  orighi  is  lost  in 
that  convenient  hiding-place,  the 
night  of  ages.  The  knighf  s  prob- 
lem consists  in  mc&iug  him  move 
to  every  one  of  the  squares  of  the 
chessboard  without  aU^ting  on  the 
same  square  twice.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  Brahmins  had  a  way 
of  doing  it,  which  they  seem  to 
have  kept  aj  secret  known  only  to 
their  own  caste,  transmitting  it  from 
generation  to  generation.  Modem 
travellers  in  the  Indian  Peninsula 
have  seen  the  feat  performed  by 
priests,  who  refused  to  communicate 
the  clue  to  their  method.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 


question  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  learned ;  and  in  1759  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize 
of  160/.  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
subject 

Since  that  date  many  have  been 
the  solutions  given,  some  even  over- 
coming an  increase  of  the  original 
diffieuTty;  thus  the  Abb^  Duiand 
and  one  Solvyns,  or  Slyvons,  made 
the  knight  start  from  any  indicated 
scjuare,  to  finish  on  any  other  in- 
dicated square  of  the  opposite 
colour  to  the  first  The  latter  au- 
thor demonstrated  mathematically 
that  there  exist  20,160  different 
ways  of  resolving  the  knight's  prob- 
lem. Troupenas  made  the  knight 
traverse  the  chessboard  in  two 
series  of  moves;  the  first  series 
completely  overrunning  the  thirty- 
two  lower  squares;  the  second  series 
the  thirty-two  upper  ones.  More- 
over, at  the  sixty-fourth  square,  the 
knight  is  exactlv  within  a  move  of 
the  first  Van  der  Monde  also  gave 
a  solution  with  a  like  termmation— 
an  important  improvement,  for  a 
reason  to  be  mentioned. 

We  give  three  clues  to  this 
chequered  labyrinth,  in  order  some- 
what to  satisfy  our  readers'  curiosity. 
In  the  first,  the  knight  starts  from 
the  square  numbered  i,  then  to  a, 
then  to  3,  and  so  on,  till  he  arrives 
at  64,  the  square  contiguous  to  that 
fk>m  which  he  set  out  on  his 
travels. 
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In  the  second,  Moivie's,  he  pur- 
sues a  different  course,  fimshing  on 
a  square  remote  from  his  starting- 
point 
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It  is  ovidont  that  both  these  solu- 
tions can  he  commenced  from  any 
one  of  tho  four  corner  squares  of  the 
chesaboard. 

The  third,  and  the  most  ingenious, 
was  published  by  Euler,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  in  1 766,  It 
is  performed  as  follows : — 


tJ?43  |5^'&f  '^S    5*i'  ^ 


fcjl54 


Hj3J 


tt^%i^^t^   ±n*i^ 


jiji4,  ^j    ifj|7 
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This  set  of  moTe6  has  the  signal 
mwit  of  retaining  on  itself,  or  being 
endless.  At  square  64  the  knight 
is  within  a  move  of  squaps  1.  With 
the  roate  well  impressed  on  your 
memory,  you  may  make  the  knight 
start  from  any  indicated  square  on 
the  chessboard.  Suppose  square  ^B 
to  be  fixed  on;  you  have  only  to 
more  to  square  29,  and  so  on,  till 
square  a7  be  reached,  when  tho 
board  will  have  been  completely 
traversed. 

The  piece  which  we  call  bishop 
is  named  by  the  French  /on,  mean- 
ing thereby  not '  madman,^  but  fool, 
jester,  or  buffoon,  as  appears, 
amongst  other  prbofh,  ftom  a  Ohess 
Ma8(][ueiade  danced  befora  HexKry 
IV.,  mi  607. 

•  The  ordet  thereof  was  this.  Two 


',^ 


men,  masked,  spread  a  great  clotb 
chessboard,  whose  s/juares  were  red 
and  white,  each  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  width. 

aril  I  twn  t!r*^si«H»i  ?n  Spftnii^h  n^^iniDO^ 
eav.h  with  a  Um,:  warid  in  tWr  h«id, 
tjuUTtnl  UiLUcijig  a  f-^d't  of  n  gmv6 
nteo^iirci,  and  tbm  p!a05ii  ifieta- 
w^ls-ej^  mdi  on  a  cumivfltool  oao^ 
jKBJto  viddsi  nf  thti  hull  When  thiy 
w*Te  ^iiEeitU  to  iititrthtir  ru*?  tl  Wtl 
(fntewi  ih<5  ijigbtf&rnaUon-colotired 
pawDfl;  they  wcro  Httfe  clJldrec, 
who  tl^n^^'d  wry  pwttily,  aud  who 
pcrfonuDd  amcirigi^t  tUemielreit  a 
h^fht  fjl  ^iimlrs^  and  dtrflrsti  H^urOV 
At  tho  \mt  figure  each  t*50k 
on  bi^  fvjuare.  The  eight 
piiiw^as  had  ftlt^Q  their  own  proper 
^''7^^  t,  differing  in  airs,  Bt^ps.  aftj 
tigTirL's;  these  tOok  their  plaaas 
straight  in  fn^nt  of  the  otb^rti.  The^ 
fiTur  roix^  xuB/h  th oir entry,  am!  aAof 
se^f  rrtl  liigiiro-s,  stufcian^d  themlfc"lveii 
behind  t^ie  pan^Us^  each  on  hbt 
profK^r  fquaro  In  lilm  mailti^ 
tho  kiijghti^  dancp^l  tbi^jr  entry,  and 
mngo(\  tbemRclres  in  their  pU^J6«^ 
Jho  th:  />nl\  armed  with  baubltss , 
and  bufiMers  irt  Jiand,  with  a  cgrtain 
fnrru  of  eom'Mifcs  and  differitmt 
fiROros,  betiwk  themselvea  mto  thciil 
squares/ 

The  Abb<5  Remain,  in  his  poem 
on  chess,  says : — 

'  An  Jeu  d'ecbecR  tooa  let  |Kuple&  oat  min 
1^8  animaux  coinmoo*  ilan»  War  x^y^: 
L'Anibe  y  m«*t  k«  \kfi^t  droma<ialrc. 
Ek  I'lndieti  I'€lfpbiiiit;  qoant  k  noiM. 
Bivple  fUot,  QMS  y-ttcttdM  OM  fous. 

'Among  their  chessinen,  nations 
ImTG  put  tho  aptmafs  comm^ju  ha 
thtnr  coimtry,  Tlie  Arab  takes  the 
liffbt  tfrom^daryt  and  the  Tndiati  the 
filephaut;  aiforiis,ae-omica[peopl©, , 
wc  omptoy  fook.' 

Vida,  in  hin  Latin  ^oem,  *  Scaechi* 
ladue/  which  haa  boen  frrtjitlv  iyt- 
rairwl,  calls  tho  lii^hop  '/ 

jurrnr^^   ItPchclf^,    a   title  ^  '-  ~ 

able  t4i  ih^ir  dift^naj  movt^m^tttf ,  ' 
Amf>ng   Charlemagoe  e    ehessmtsn, 
preserved  in  the  Abi'iFyof  8U  PM^ 
tli^  bishop  was  rc?p«^eGtod  ai  w|m 
to  let  iin  nrrow  fiy,  '^'. 

TnTkifih  and  Anblan  (rbosi^tn^V 
in  oltL^hgnce  to  rtjligiouB  Bcrapldl, '" 
never  imitato  tho  forms  of  men  Qf 
xiaimals.    Tho  Abbfe  Toderini  mm  - 
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^itl  goW.  Ill  rersift, Bo  found  a; 
gr^^  .'toleratxco,  of  graven  images.^ 
ot  chessboards.  An  elephant.  (01^ 
o^t^Q)  had  two  xaeA  on  his  back ; 
8^4  fte  kjji«  was  eofihrined,  as  H. 
wer^,iQ  aw  (8aJ)Qi^te^^o8k,  belvQ-. 
dere,  or  bower.  ,. 

The  two  xoiddle  squares,  on  the 
litie  u^sairest  to  eaqli,  player,  are  the^ 
ijaces  of  )6e  l^g  c^ud  the  queen;' 
>kt  the  whl^  queen  stands  oi;i  %) 
white  square,  and[  ihe  black  on  ,^ 
black  one.  Qence^one  king  has.the 
(jueen  on.  his  r^ht,  ^jrhil^  ttie  other , 
^  Aw  to  his  left,    '•  '  .   ,.   , 

PhillidoriteG  fp-aodfivlhcr)  called 
tbe  pawn^  too  soul  of  chesa^  a^r^ 
rpg  that  no  one  could  be  a  good. 

fei;  who  ,&d  not  play  his  -pa^ ,' 
,    If  ^  pciwn  manages  tio  reach : 
eigfatb^or  foithfest  rowr  of  thpr, 
cheasboarciji  ^^  i^  promoted,  to  the  I 
rank  of  quel^i^^ ox  ^  jv^MtLj^er  ptqer-. 
piece  its  0|vner  chooses  to  give  ii 
Thus,  pur  James  |.,,thoujBjih  he  de-. 
teetM  chip^,  could  yet  tum  it  to  hl^  \ 
own  acipount,    itk  a  speecb  which^ . 
ho  ma4e  .to  ih^  Commons,  in  4609, 
ho  told  them  that\kfng8  nave,  the 
pow^^  0^  abashing  or  e|0yat^^g;,t]beir  . 
sabjecfeji  ju)^  as,  in  thp  game  of . 
cRoss,  a.  ©atm'  may  be  conv^rM 
inxo  a  bisno|)  or  a  knight.     >     . 

oC(^i6naiTj:'Debomej  chess  has  al-. . 
ways  maintained  for  itself  a  certain 
aristocratic  prefetige.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  France  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  wno  ia  said 
by  his  histGorians  to  ^hc^e  been.poB- 
sipnatelj  fon^  of  it^  Aa  alci^y 
mentioned,  he  presented  thq  Abbey^ 
of  St.  Be^'s  ijdlh  a  board  and  a  set , . 
of  men/ all  of  jYoiy^a  palm  idgh, 
and  greatly  T^lued.*  The  li^quia 
de  Chatre,  in  his  '  Jeiuc  d'esprit  etde  ,. 
M^moire/-  sa^rs,  '  I  am  awnre  that 
chqss  has  alwa^^s  passed  fqr  ^  royal 
gami^  .  t)r  rather  for  the  king  of 
games.'  Cbarlea  VlII^  ^y  an  or- 
donnance  in  1485^  forbade  the  pri- 
soners in  the  ChUtelei  to  play  at 
dice  J  be  permitted  'persons  of 
quahty  only/ arrested  for  slight  and 
purely  civil  offences,  to  play  at  trice  . 
tra<s  (a  complicated  forn^  of  back* 
gammon)  and  chess.  . 

As  to  the  intellectual  ability  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  chess-player^ 


opinions  di£fer  greatly ;  as  well  as 
respecting  the  value  of  chess  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  training.  La- 
bruy^re^  in  his  '  Oaracteres,'  denies 
that  a  capacity  for! chess  is  any 
proof  of  geniu&  On  the  other  hand , 
the  Prinpe  de  Conde  n[iOuis  II.  de 
Bourbon)  maintained  that  learning 
chess  was  the  first  step  to  becoming 
a  good  generaL  Sundry  modem 
Germans  h^ye  advocated  its  com- 
pulsory introducticm  into  schools, 
as  a  branch  of  elementary*  educa- 
tion. Denis  Diderot,  in  his  '  Neveu 
de  Bameau,'  has  the  boldness  to  say, 
'Pafis  ]&ih^  pTueo  m  the  worlJ^and 
the  Cfcrfgde  b  Kr^encothe  pkcoin, 
Ba^^  wh<re  chess  ia  played  better ' 
thkii  "toy vr li«r(j  oIbc.  J  t  is  there  that 
Ldgal  the  profouod,  Pbillrdor  tho 
suDtlei  lUid  Mayol  the  solid,  cn- 
cotinte^  Ciioh  oih^r;  thstt  t^n  ?co 
the  rndftt  fifurpriBTBg  movesf,aud  hear 
the  most  outragTeOiiR  speech  es.  For 
if  it  is  possible" to  be,  like  Legal,  at 
once  a  clever  fellow  and  a  great 
chess-player,  it  i9  equally  possible 
to  be  at  once  a  great  chess-player 
and  an.asSk  hke  Foub^  and  Mayot.' 
Alfred  Del  van  speaks  thus  of  the 
Cars  d^  la  B^enoe,  and  of  the  pur- 
suit to  which  it  is  mainly  devoted. 
'  I  could  not  enter  tiiis  temple  of 
Oamhit  without  great  fear  and 
great  respect— respect  for  those 
who  continue  the  traditions  of 
Ulyssos  and  Palymedes,  of  Tamer- 
lane and  Alexander  the  Great— and 
fear,  because  the  game,  in  all  its 
for^msy  and  under. fSUitadanomina- 
tiops^  \m  fdw^a  terrified  inoe,  as 
beduaga^curtof  delibevate  madness, 
not  to  employ  a  han^her  Ujeaai.  Tru^' 
I  CQatipuo4*  addriossinig  my  inko^ 
diicer^ '  it  i^  better  to  pjOQh  Mttie  bits 
of  ivory  backwards  and  lorwaidf^ 
without  uttering  1  a.  wpi^  or  iasAing 
food  or  drink,  lor  eight  houJBs  to- 
gether, by  the  obck— «€^tainly,  that 
is  a  hui:Mijred  times  better  ihaa.,to 
employ  the  same  time  in  slnndenlng 
onOs  neighbour.  But,  under  eor* 
reotion^I  believe  that  a  man  in  ibis 
right  senses  has  ^th^r  iunctions  and 
dutiea  to  pei^fonu  be^dea  gaming 
and  Galu9iny«  The  slanderer  is  a 
shabby  wretch ;  but  the  gambler  is 
a  useless  and  unproductive  cypher* 
We  have  all  of  us  some  respectoble 
and  decent  ooeujpaiioft  to  employ 
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our  time.  Those  who,  for  one  iieaaon 
or  (oiother,  refuse  to  atteaid  to  it^ 
axe  neitber  more  nor  less  than  de* 
serters,  and  I  do  not  see  any  obje&« 
tion  to  their  being  shot  as  soch/ 

'My  dear  felk>w/  replied  his 
friend,  'you  compel  me  to  quote 
Mary's  obeerTatioiis,  vrhkh  I  know 
aa  thoroQghly  by  hesxt  ae  if  they  were 
my  own.  "  It  is  desirable  tka>t  the 
science  of  the  ohessboasd  should  be 
cultivated  in  our  public  schools; 
especially  aa  we  already  learn  there 
many  tiresome  things  whoeh  weaiy 
the  lad  and  are  o£  no  use  to  the 
msaOs  There  i^i  at  the  bottom  of  the 
game  of  chess,  a  woftderfnl  fund  of 
practical  philosophy.  Our  life  is  a 
perpetual  duel  between  ouYsel'ves 
and  destioy.  The  world  ia  a  ehe8fr» 
board  on  which  we  push  our  pieoeSi 
often  at  haeard,  against  a  train  of 
ciroimstances  whiSi  give  ua '  mate ' 
at  every  step.  Hence  so  many 
faults,  fio  many  clumsy  oombina« 
tionsy  so  many  wrong  movea.  He 
who,  in  early  hh,  has  trained  hie 
mind  to  the  calculationsof  the  ckesS" 
board,  has  unoonsciously  oontraeted 
habits  of  prudanoe,  which  will  re^ 
tain  their  mnee  beyond  the  horisK)n 
of  the  squares.  By  keeping  en  our 
guard  against  the  harmless  strata* 
gems  set  to  entrap  ua  by  wooden 
images,  we  continue  to  pmotiae  in 
the  world  similar  tactics  of  de&U" 
siye  good  sense  azxd  sharpsighted^ 
nesa.  Life  thus  beeomes  a  grand 
game  of  chesa,  in  which  yon  bdiold, 
in  all  who  come  in  contact  with  y<Hi, 
persons  who,  sooner  or  later,  will 
try  te«  make  use  of  you  for  their  own 
adyantSige.  Every  man  you  meet  is 
oitherapieeeorapawn;  you  guess 
his  intended  moves,  and  lay  out  yo^ 
own  manoeuvres  accordingly/' ' 

'  But  what  a  melancholy  view  of 
life  and  society  V 

'If  it  is  the  true  one  you  muat 
aoe^t  it  all  the  same^  And  these 
ia  no  oocasion  to  be  afraid  that  thia 
continual  mental  tension  will  de- 
generate into  a  monomania^  or  keep 
Uie  mind  in  perpetual  restieasneaa. 
Chesa  playera  are  (mostly)  pleasant 
and  cheerful  people.  M<  de  lAbour- 
donnais^  for  inatence^  interapenes 
his  {>lay  with  many  sallies  and 
witticisma,  which  never  prevent  his 
giving  checkmate.     In   this  way. 


thaiiks  to  habit>  perpetaal  eoolbiDa- 
tions  become  a  eeeond  natoae ;  we 
are  hardly  conscioua  ei  the  working 
of  an  inteUaatual  mefhaniKm  which 
never  atopa;  the  apnBga  set  going 
by  the  first  impnlaion  Bene  their 
purpose  hy  a  simple  aot  of  the  nili. 
Bow  often  haye  oheaa  playeia 
ameliomtad  an  ngiy  aspect  of  their 
worldly  a£Eairs  by  clever  amngo- 
menta,  without  anepeeting  that  th^ 
owed  tlieir  taot  to  the  study  of 
matecial  oombinations  V 

The  Gmnibit  abO^e  alluded  to  is 
the  opennig  of  a  game,  in  i^dch 
a  pawn,  aometimeaa  pieoeiiia  BsucaAr 
fioed,  in  order  to  ttiake  a  good 
attack  on  the  enemy.  The  WQid 
OQBMB  from  the  Italian  ^gmbatto/ 
a  tripping-up,  a  turning  out,  as^p- 
plaining.  Theve  ase  muMtudes  of 
GaBibita,'and  of  works  <m  Gamhits, 
'  The  Obeaa  World '  for  Afiril,  it65, 
givea  a  variation  of  the  '  beautifiai 
EvBBS  Gambit'  Mn2io^QambEt,0De 
of  the  prettiest  known,  consiatB  in 
saedfictng  a  knight  to  gain  prepw- 
tioDKbB  advantages.  It  faaa  been 
analysed,  eommentated,  and  vaned, 
by  several  widtera  of-  difierent 
natuma.  In  short,  there  «re  eo 
many€temlnite--^nmiingham'8iB)P* 
aiani^  .Allgaiev%  Bryan'h,  and 
others— that  the  thorough  afcody 
of  QambitB  alone  ia  a  tomidahle 
usdeirtaking* 

At  thia  same  Cafe  de  b^Begeaoe, 
Napoleon  I.,  before  he-  faeeamd 
Emperor,  very  often  nsed  to  play. 
He  open^  hia  games  badly;  arid  If 
biff  advensary  took  too  long  tone  fiir 
oonaideration,  he  gssw  imp^iiiaBl, 
pinched  hia  lq»,  and  dnwimed  a 
tattoo  on  the  edge  of  the  hoard, 
which  aoon  aet  the  men  daiMStig, 
and  BO  made  a  matt  of  tiie  gama 
If  he  kst,  it  WB8  atiil  worse;  ha 
thumped  the  table  with  Ma^sfc  and 
aent  ev«arytbtng  fiyisg.  ifovertha- 
leas,  when  cnoe  the  oontset  -vm 
&irly  began,  and  the  atnlB  of  l)attie 
growing  wairaa,  hB  often  maJateiy 
brilliant  moves.  He  alao^frequeotly 
played  cheas  in  the  SiaiXBeaB  Jose- 
phine'a  apartaMnta. .  HL  XbieiB  le- 
co»iai  on  Madame  de  Bemasat% 
autiiority^  the  game  which  heplajled 
at  Malmaisoa  while  the  IHdsB 
D'BBgfaiim  waa  bring  trisd,  or  rather 
aent^ced,  at  Yinflsnhea 
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in  Eg^pi  he  nafd  to  ploy  irilh 
M.  PoQsaialgae^  a  Bi]q36riar  performer^ 
idho  8omedfli06  beat  the  ocmqaaror 
of  the  Pysamids.  Bazing  thd 
Polifih  CMnpugiiy  the  PfflsiatD  Am* 
hasOEdor  was  introdnoed  to  the 
Emperor  while  he  was  playing  a 
game  of  ohass  with  Bertffier. 
ywoleon  did  not  put  himself  oat 
of  his  ifaj,  but  gave  the  andienos 
while  WW  tinning  to  mone  his  men* 
Chess  hegoiled  the  weariness  of  his 
passage  on  boaid  the  *  Northamber<* 
land/  and  at  8t  Selena  he  indnl^ 
in  hii  game  almost  eteiy  <iB(f  •  The 
castle  was  the  piece  of  which  he 
made  the  most  n&e.  His  nephew^ 
Napdeon  III.,  when  in  England^ 
was  odnaidered  a  Tery  skilM  (diess* 

Piml  L>  Empezcr  of  Biissia^ 
tmTeliing  as  the  Comts  da  Nosd^ 
yisaked  theCafiS  de  la B^goioeat the 
honr  of  fonrin  the  aAecnoon,  when 
tiia  hattlea  of  Ihe  ehess-hoard  wexe 
at  their  height  Paul  went  np  to  » 
eooplo  of  combatants  and  betted  on 
a  diffioolt  move.  His  stake  wss  a 
Ittnis.  Hewaii«tookhismoii^»8aid 
letired*  Nothing  hitherto  had  be« 
tmyed  who  he  was,  nntil  the  ezoki* 
nuJtkm  of  "ttie  waiter,  to  whom  he 
gwB  all  his  winnmgs,  atizacted  the 
acttention  of  ihe  company*  For  this, 
atid  ssvesal  other  aneodotes,  we  aie 
indebted  to  M.  Jean  Gay's  leamsd 
and  inatrnctiTe  'Bibhogniphie  da 
Jen  deS  Eoheos*' 

The  following  U  stated  to  be  of 
doafatfal  ^tfaoanty,  whkh  is  a  pii^^. 
One  6Tening>  when  Bobespiene, 
alzeady  sanwmded  with  his  halo  of 
terror,  was  sittmg  in  the  Caf!6  de  la 
Begence,  a  yonng  litfie  exqaidte 
entered  the  salooD^and  imceremoc- 
nionaly  installing  bimaftlf  at  his 
table,  moTed  a  num  on  the  diess- 
board  which  stood  io  firnat  of 
BobespieiTe,  who  lespcnded  to  the 
more.  The  game  weait  on,  and  was 
lost  by  the  latter.  They  began  a 
seeond  game,  whieli  hslikewlBe  lost 
Seeing  &is,  BcA)espiene  fdt  his 
honoor  engaged,  azid  inqniied  for 
what  stftl:e  they  were  playing.  '  Vot 
the  head  of  a  man,'  the  lad  replied. 
*  I  hove  won  it ;  give  it  me.'  Bobes- 
pierre  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  wrote  an  onier  to  set 
at  liberty  the  Cocnte  de  Br— ^,  then 


imprisoned  in  the  Ckmoidrgerie. 
The  smsart  little  dandy,  it  seems, 
was  no  other  than  the  Comte's  afifi- 
anoed  bride. 

The  excitenMnt  oansed  by  chess 
is  too  much  tot  many  people's 
nerves  to  support  with  impunity. 
The  Cssar,  John  ttie  TerriUe,  died 
in  15S4,  of  an  fl^plectk)  fit,  while 
pUyi^  chess  with  one  of  his 
ooortieis.  Lord  Harvey,  in  No. 
37  of  the  '  Oraftsman,'  says  that, 
although  chess  is  not  usually  played 
for  a  stake,  nobody  is  indifferent 
abctut  wiiming  or  losing;  and  that 
it  is  very  rare  Ibr  warm-tempered 
people  ever  to  become  good  players. 
Olaus  Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Up- 
salfti  died  1560,  holds  that  hidden 
tendencies  to  angmr,  impatience, 
vanity^  avarice,  and  other  .fiulings, 
are  brought  out  by  the  game  of 
chess ;  and  it  is  for  Uiat  reason  that 
the  nobles  of  Gothland  and  Sweden, 
before  bestowing  their  daugfatos  in 
marriage,  faaye  we  custom  of  trying, 
principally  by  chess,  the  temper  of 
the  smtors  who  present  themselves. 
Some  amatems,  of  nervous  consti* 
tution,  cannot  sleep  after  a  hard- 
ibu^ht  game;  others,  when  the 
decisive  move  approaches,  are  seized 
with  feveri^  agitation*  Some  are 
00  imtvressed  with  the  contest  that, 
next  day,  they  coold  go  over  every 
move  again.  Quintih'an  relates 
Ihat  Scesvola,  after  losing  a  game 
of  chesB,  stfi»ied  for  the  country. 
On  tiie  way  he  w«)t  over  in  his 
head  every  move  that  had  been 
made  in  Ihe  giune^  and  sodiscovered 
the  error  which  had  caused  his 
defeat  He  returned  and  fonnd  up 
his  opponent,  who  acknowledged 
the  perSBot  accuracy  of  his  memory. 
As  a  piecautjonary  measure,  to  keep 
their  heads  dear  and  their  tempers 
cool,  Garrera,  in  his  '  Arvertimenti,' 
leootnmends  diess-players  to  eat 
sparingly,  and  to  t8&»  aperient 
medidne  b^^re  setting  to  work  in 
a  serious  contest. 

Defeats  at  ehess  sore  not  easily 
either  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Leo- 
nardo di  Outri  was  poisoned  in 
Oalal»ia,  by  a  rival,  at  the  age  of 
fori^HEdx,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Bisignano.  A  Spanish 
nobleman,  ^o  had  for  some 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  playing 
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with  Phillip  n.,  Tised  to  win  every 
game.  One  day,  when  their  chcss- 
playing  had  terminated  in  the  cus- 
tomary resnit,  he  perceived  l^t  tlie 
king  was  excessiveJy  aimoyed.  If 
the  &et  took  him  bjr  surprise,  lii 
stock  of  comuiqn  sen^e  xtrust  have 
been  bttt  small;  On  Teaching  hig 
home,  he  «aid  16  His  fkmily,  'My 
dear  children,  we  may  as  well  pack 
trp  and  take  ourselves  off  ttt  once. 
This  is  no  louger  a  place  for  ns; 
ihr  the  king  has  ftlferiintd  a  violent 
nuge  becttuse  he  cduld  "not  beat  me 
Atehe«.'  ''•"   •      ■  ' 

'  Bfcher,  monk  of  fiferi6ne$;'in  ih6 
'  History  of  his  Abbey/  relates  that 
f^rrand.  Count  of  Flanders,  always 
iiHreated  his  wife  wheti  she  played 
ohess  with  him  and  W6ti.  Oti^  sort 
of 'l>eating  involved  tlndther.  TiJ6 
battle  of  Bouvfnes  \My  ri,  1 2x4) 
was  a  conseejuenceof  ia  ^me  thus 
unfjallitaitfy'  concluded  fh.  Which 
battle  iheCottut  was  mitdijp'risonei*, 
b^oi^M  to  Riris  ironed'  hand  and 
fo«t,  and  sbut  tip  ifa  the  tower  of 
the  Louvre.  The  Cotuitfess  Jeanni^ 
(-•((hfywttgdito^hterbf'thB  Emperor 
of  Oon8tantino]E)le,  iujd'  'ward  of 
Philip  Augustus)  wte  dontecrtieiltly 
leifl  to  govern  his  dodiididiis  m  her 
o^  way,  and  to  hltvie  hfer'  otiiet 
game  of  chess  with  fei  more  ftmmblia 
advetsary.  '    "   •'"    '■     ' 

*  One  iSs  unwiDitig  to  oti^stioTi  King 
CanuteV  magnanittiity,  sfter  bis 
fathoul*  rebuke  Of  his'ccfttt^ersj'but 
hitr  mind  iseemife  tb'  h^Ve  been  Jess 
prwif  ugaihst  the  exeitifnents'  6f 
chess  than  i^ie  W^ndisHments  of 
flattery.  While  bliiyfng' 'iHth  the 
Count  tJlf,  .the  king  made  a  great 
mistake,  in  consequence  of  ^hich 
the  Count  took  one  of  Ms  khights. 
The  Eiug  would  not  aWdw  ibis,  but' 
replaced  the  piece/irislfetftig  that  the 
Count  should  make  a  ^fffei^ent  mova ' 
The  latter  got  An^,'  upset  the 
ohei^sboard,  aud  retired.  *TJIf,* 
shouted  the  Kinfe  aflet^'hini,  'jron 
are  a  coward j  you  tun  A^y*  ' 

The  Ooxmt  Tef um^d  to  the  door, 
and  answered, '  You  would  have  nm 
away  into  the  River  Helga,  in  veiy 


different  style,  if  I  had  not  come  to 
your  assistance  when  tiie  Swedes 
were  beating  you  like  a  dog.  You 
did  not  call  me  coward  then.'  With 
those  words,  he  walked  off;  an4  the 
next  day  the  King  had  him  pat  to 
(Jeath.  ^ff . 

An  Italian  vltlage-l)rie#t  was  hi 
i£e  habit  of  play hig  with  $l  n^ppb.^ 
hour  w^o  lie  vet*  would  lUl^w  him- 
self to  be  beaten,  although  hd,'Iost 
five  gaines  out  of  s&.  To  co&Vince 
hfm  tha^  such  was  teaUy  the  cas^, 
the  priest  rant;  the  alarcoi  bi^ll'<$f  iis 
parsonage,  summpntog"  ih  that  ;Way 
his  pariSiioners,'to  mal^olfhW  :i^ 
iMres  of  the  dtsptite,'  '^im..ima0 
m6\  was  fteqnently  rept^ttML  Jii 
flbcW  got  tii^of  th^  Jj(^iH^a%, 
and  took  n6  further  *^^(jc{'bfu» 
i^tntnons.  '  .  ' '  '  ''  ' 
'  pnedayhis'1jbu3B^'aj4'*<it(p?(J^^ 
The  priest  nmg  his'  Wteij^n'  in 
vaiii;  ^obdidy  cam0  (  and  Mien  *  £e 
(iompl^ined/he  was  iiild  thtt"S^bIe 
could  not'  leave  tjiefcf;  MOn&hBld 
affairs  for  the  sake  of  a  tracer; 
game  of  6b^.'  'Alai!'  besMo, 
*  this  time  1' nliiyed  ci^esl'^tti  -fed 
f?r6,  ftndthe  fife  has' ^che(^^i|^ 
riie.*  "  ■'  •'  '  "^  '"'  ■''**• ' 
-  Thfef'jfeatetttfes  teccffc^'byeSefiS^ 
have  often  been  iccottipinied*;.!^ 
riiyi^f^.  The  presfdonf  Ki^olai;, 
who  passed  fbtthe  best  cheB^pldr& 
of'histimb  in  JVance,  was  on^  W 
visited  by  k  'strangefr  >ho'  Bad 
travelled  sirtyleaKuiB's  (i  feonsidi^i-- 
able  disfedioe  th^)'  tKif'  chilleflgo 
h!in.  T Jie  chessbo&rd:  wW  t>rtiKht, 
and  Nitolal  wai"  beatfeti. '  'Tthiilm- 
kbown  victor v^ould  hfeithet '}pjair  a 
second  game  nottoi^Ki^vni  who 
he  was.  '  '^'  *  «  -     u  < > . 

*  Pin^ljf,ni6rikQ^shA%beebtti4iiea 
to  play  dhess-^dotibdfeSss, '  'ifi'  tie 
same  way  as  learned  jpfgs  haw, beai 
taught  to  spell.  "Thecieaturei'btfey- 
ing  ah  imperceptible'  6igh|il  fiom 
his  master,  made  ^'ibe  indiciAW' 
move.  The'  animar'-#afl  leallj^'nd 
Ertore  than  whiit  the  artificifltf  TJnrk 
of  the  ches^  auliomatcm  xrda  t6  the 
human  player  concealed  beh^& 
it.  15.  S.D. 
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THE  Loyal  TJnited  Order  of  Odd 
Reikis,  to  whioh  I  belong,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  benefit  societiea 
in  iSigland.  Ite  forty  lodgea  are 
n>read  ihrongb  X^ondon^  and  its 
members  may  pe  re(^oned  as  numr 
berin^,  fii^  thousand  at  least  Of 
cotirse  there  are  fat  lodges  and  lean 
lodges.  Oars  is  a  &t  lodfi;e.  We 
are  four  thousand  strong,  and  besides 
money  in  hand^  have  three  thousand 
pounds  out  at  interest 

The  lioyal  United  Order  of  Odd 
l^iends  is  not  an  enrolled  society^ 
Vfe  have  submitted  our  laws  and 
regulations  to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt^  we 
late  shown  him  our  balanoe-sheete 
from  quarter  to  quarter  through 
aejml  yearsi  and  that  we  have  boen 
gtavrbig  jripher  and  richer^  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum>  but  that  does  not  stir 
him  fix)m  his  conviction  that  our 
ifystem  is  a  rotten  one,  our  laws 
maperfe^t,  and  our  subsonptiona 
utterly  iiiade<j[uate  to  meet  current 
expem^  His  ^  tables,^  which  are 
in&lllble,  prove  this,  so  of  course 
iberp  is  no  use  in  saying  anything 
fhrther  on  the  subject 

We  pay  ihreepence*hal^)enny  a 
week,  and  for  this  we  receive  ten 
shillings  a  week  in  sickness,  ten 
poi^ids  at  death,  five  ^unds  at 
wife's  death,  five  pounds  in  case  of 
fire.  We  can  pay  this,  and  we  do 
pay  it>  and  as  X  said  before,  save 
money  over  all.  For  twenty  years 
and  more,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
registrar  and  his  tables,  in  defiance 
of  all  recognised  laws  of  economy 
and  Jtroper  government,  we  have 
fiounshed  and  are  still  fiourishing. 

I  am  generally  known  as  a 
'crabby '  member,  and  a  happy  thing 
it  would  be  for  our  order  aim  many 
another  I  couldmention,  if  it  counted 
amongst  its  members  a  few  more  of 
the  *  crabby'  sort— men  who  will 
not  take  the  secrefao's  word  for  as 
good  as  gospel,  and  have  a  knack  of 
carrying  a  sHp  of  paper  and  a  bit  of 
black-lead  pendl  at  financial  discus- 
sions. I  am  a  working  man  myself, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  way  in 
which  working  men  conduct  them- 
selves  at  these  meetings  is  most 
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humiliating.  They  have  no  voice  at 
all.  A  hundred  and  fifiy  or  two 
hundred  will  meet  in  the  olub*room, 
and  the  four  or  five  regular  ^[Kmters 
witi  m)ui,  no  matter  what  about, 
expelung  this  member  or  re-admit- 
ting thai  presenting  a  testimoBial 
to  this  man  or  increafling  the  salary 
of  another;  and  the  members  oiy 
'hear,  hear,'  just  as  they  know  is  ex- 
pected pf  ihiemf  and  vote  awsjr  their 
money,  leaping  like  a  flock  c^sheep 
over  aioy  stiok  the  reigning  dique 
choose  to  hold  out  I  have  mixed  a 
good  deal  in  these  meetings,  and  can 
Yoxxch  for  the  remarkable  &ct  that 
while  the  working  man  will  lose  en- 
tire days  to  attend  Chartist  demon* 
strationi^  and  support  with  might 
and  mauit  and  no  inoonsideraUe 
portion  of  his  pocket-moneyj  'uni* 
versal  suffirage '  and  the  right  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  tamer  and  the 
shoemaker  to  sit  roug^-handed  wd 
in  the  costume  of  their  craft  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  as  re* 
presentatives  of  their  brethieni  his 
own  personal  affiors  may  go  to  ruin 
for  want  of  the  oonmionest  care  imd 
attention.  See  him  in  his  club- 
room,  where  eouality  prevttls,  and 
there  are  no  bloated  aristocrats  to 
badgjor,  and  what  sort  of  a  hand  is 
he  at ' legislation?*  He  is  as  stupid 
as  an  owl  and  as  mute  as  afisb.  He 
sits  and  smokes  his  pipe  and  drinks 
his  beer  while  the  men  at  the  desk 
are  busy  at  the  fig;ure  columns,  and 
when  the  chairman  at  the  cloBe  of 
'  business '  'rises  to  report,'  he  can't 
hear  for  the  noisp  of  men  yawning, 
and  ihe  gathering  of  pots  fw  re- 
plenishing, everybody  being  so  veiy 
anxious  to  hear  the  words  'I  declare 
this  lodge  dosed;  give  your  ntinds  to 
harmony,  gentlemen.'  It  is  strange 
that  he  should  take  more  mtemst  in 
'  the  afiaira  of  his  country '  than  in 
what  so  immediately  concema  him 
—in  the  ea£aty  of  his  sick  my  and 
the  wheiewithal  to  bury  him  de- 
cency when  death  chips  a  hand  oa 
him;  but  so  it  is;  royond  crying 
'hear,  hear/  and  rattling  a  pot 
against  a  table  in  satis&otion  at  see- 
'  ing  a  speaker  sit  down,  or  holding 
up  his  nand  when  the  clique  chair- 
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man  cries,  'All  you  who  are  of 
opinion/  &o.,  he  evinces  no  sort  of 
coBoern. 

That  is  to  flay,  he  is  a  dumb  dog 
so  long  as  maiten  go  swimmingly^ 
and  tiie  bdl- wethen  carry  thetr.  way ; 
but  let  any  ose  dare  raise  a  Yoiee 
in  oppositioa  to  these  gentry  I  Good- 
ness save  your  eap^maifl  from  the 
roadngof  theBritidiliontheal    I 
remember  m  the  ysar  1857  of^peauig 
a  vote  for  a  new  baoaer.    Baimera 
are  espeoBsiTe  things,  and  I  happen 
to  be  of  opinion  ti^t  it  is  possibla 
for  a  body  of  men  to  maintain  their 
dig&ify  witkodt  the  aid  of  gilt.poles 
and  jpaintsd  canvas  sad  lace  and 
tinfleland  saoh  like  BartliHny  &k 
tawdiy.    MyopimMiBeiithematteBr 
Wise  combated  with  ntiiSK  more 
ioioe  than  delicacy.    It  was  hinted 
that  if  the  motioa  had  been  that 
every  member  of  «*—»  Lodge  dionld 
appear  on  next  Sunday  week  with 
a  new  pair  of  WeUingtoBfl,  I  should 
noil  have  out  up  quite  so  rough 
about  it.    The  old  banner  was  un- 
furled and  displayed  on  the  platform 
before  the  eyes  of  tiie  members,  aad 
without  doubt  its  absasioBS  and 
gashes  and  rents  (acMue  of  them  sns- 
pioiouAly  clean  cut  and  recent  look- 
ing) were  more  eloquent  than  any* 
tbmg  ihat  had  been    prsriously 
urged.     It  was  quite  unneoessary 
for  P.  P.  G.  M.  B.  Ooekboat  to  wate  it 
in  the  manner  he  did«  and  ddliTeat 
himself  of  that  tecribly  powerful 
speech  ooooeming  banners  and  flags 
l^enerally,  and  that  one  whioh  *  had 
bvaired  a  thousand  yeavsb'  dlw.>  in 
particular.     It  was  the  genoially 
expressed  opmion  of  the  members 
assembled  that  I  was  a  disagieeable 
iliat^elcinner,  and  the  motion  was 
oarrled  triumphantly. 

The  subject  cboeen  for  the  new 
banner  (the  old  one  exhil»ted  the 
fatted  calf  scene  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son)  was  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  Past  Grand  Speoial 
President  Dyer,  an  artist  well 
known,  in  the  neighbouritood,  was 
proposed  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  undertake  the  job.  P.  G.  S.  P. 
Dyer  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow, 
and  cheerfully  accepted  the  com- 
mission. At  the  expiration  of  serren 
weeks  ho  brought  home  the  banner, 
and  presented  a  little  bill  of  for^- 


three  pounds  for  the  sama     The 
msmhOT  at  iist  appeared  to  think 
this  rather  high,  bat  on  the  v»w 
banndr  being  muolled  and  exposed 
to  view,  their  munnuxing  instently 
gave  plaoe  to  unifexsal  exclamations 
of  admiration.    I  don't  mys^  prcK 
fem  to  be  a  jadge  of  puvtings,  wt  I 
didn't  much  like  thjts  one.    To  my 
eye  the  publican  on  the  <»ther  side 
of  the  wi^  need  not  haire  worn  hj» 
nose  at  such  »  cock,  nor,  with  lua 
skirts  held  up,  been  made  to  look 
so  much  like  an  old  kkly  picking 
her  way  aorass  n  nuui^  road.    If  X 
had  painted  ik,  I  should  not  Jhave 
thoBghtitneososary  to  have  mad^ 
such   a   tramendous  hola>  in  tim 
wounded  man'aside»  altbongh,^  to  be 
sure,  theoil-OBm.the^toodSanttritnn 
carried  was  eiqpable  ofi  oontaumg^ 
enengh  to ha^e  filled  theholeseve* 
ndtiaMS.  I  thmk,  too*  that  I,shDnld 
not  have  gLven  4o  t^  Samaiitaia's 
donkey  quite  mmh^a  heartrbiohnn 
expcessflbn  of  coontenanoe.    Howh^ 
ever^  it  was  a  nice  shiny  pietoiey 
and  the  fringe  it  was  edged  wiUtwas 
lovely.    I  flatter  myself  tfaait  Saw 
men  oould  have  stood  the  roasting  t 
came  in  for  that  nighk    Bnt  I  httd 
my  revengOi    Iiesa  than,  a  nientti 
after  the  Amalgamated  QoadwaJneis 
hollowed  oor  new  banner  to  show 
off  at  a  benefit  they  toc^  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre  (we  oblige  eaeli 
other  in  these  little  matters).    It 
was  a  misoellaneous  mat  of  entrn:* 
tainment,  inelnding  a  'dog  horn- 
pipe,' which,  howeTer»  did  not  take 
place  till  lale  in  the  evemng.  and 
after  a  largequantity  of  gin  and  bear 
had  been  oonaamed  in  the  green* 
room.    Whether  this  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  cataetcophe^  I  don't 
know,   but  it  somehow  happennd 
that  the  cloghomptpewaepeilormed 
on  the  new  banner  spread  on  tlie 
floor  carpet  wise,  and  that  it  was 
retuomed  toTus  with  the  publioan 
and  the  Samaritan  and  the  wounded 
man  and  the:  donkey  all  so  terribly 
battered  and  bruieedanddented  wiih 
hofanaik,  that  only  for  the  &inga  we 
should  never  have  recogiiaed  oor 
banner  at  alL    It  was  auppoaed  to 
have  been  sent  to  P.  G.  &  P.  Dyer's 
for  repair,  but  we  haven't  seen  it  sinoe. 
After  all,  however,  this  waa  an  aod- 
dent,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  qnito 
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fair  in  me  to  rasp  ibem  aboat  it  as  I 
did.  BeaideB,  it  is  not  as  tiioogh — 
since  I  am '  orabby  * — I  need  go  out 
of  my  way  to  find  matter  for  gmm- 
blioi^.  As  a  member  of  the  L.  U. 
O.  F.,  I  cannot  bA  my  eyes  without 
finding  it 

Take  the  lodge  houses  to  start 
with,  ttiod  the  patent  lodge  (that  is 
the  first  fovmded  lodge  of  the  order) 
first  of  all  This  is  sitnatcd  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  east  oi  London* 
aboat  as  awkward  a  part  to  approach 
from  either  of  fiie  remainhig  three 
quarters  of  the  jnetrepohs  as  can  be 
well  imagined.  Without  going  into 
parijcnlars,  I  may  state  that  seraxal 
times  m  the  course  of  the  year  cer« 
tajn  bnslnesB  is  tnmsaeled  at  this 
lodge  which  calls  Ibr  the  pcesenee 
of  evefy  L.  U.  O.  F.  hi  the  order* 
The  house  in  a  i^ummy  little  ea»* 
cem,  but^  as  may  be  easily  imagined 
under  such  drcrumBtances,  does  a 
wonderftdly  good  bushiees;  and  it  is 
likely  to  oontinue  it,  not,  you  may 
d^c>eiKl,  on  aeeount  of  the  good-will 
of  the  members  who  hare  to  walk 
some  of  them  six  or  soven  miles  to 
attend,  or  club  togetheri  and  hire  a 
Tan,  wbK^  is  irary  commonly  doae^ 
but  because  they  are  helpless  to 
after  the  state  of  affidrs.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  helpless  from  a  work- 
ing man's  point  cMf  view.  Anymem^ 
ber  may  propose  the  removal  of  the 
parent  lodge  to  a  more  central  posi* 
tion,  but  it  will  cost  him  the  greater 
part  of  a  week^  earnings  to  do  so> 
for,  says  the  rules,  'Any  member 
propoahig  the  remoi«d  of  the  parent 
lodge  ihaU  be  fimd  me  ^inea,' 
Just  fancy  fiftr  thousand  free  Eng- 
lishmen knudkHng  under  to  such 
twopenny  tyranny  as  tins! 

Take  lodge  houses  generally. 
They  are  one  and  all  public-houses, 
and  the  landlords  are  one  and  all 
treasurers.  Not  of  all  the  stock 
money,  it  is  true^  but  of  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  it.  I  nrast,  however, 
do  the  publican  the  justice  to  state 
that  the  profits  out  of  the  lodge  held 
at  his  house  are  not  very  tremen- 
dous. All  that  is  paid  for  rent  of 
room  and  gas  is  seven  and  sixpence 
a  quarter,  and  the  established  prioe 
for  a  pint  of  beer,  brought  upstaire 
^y  the  waiter,  is  twopence  ihrthiog 
instead  of  twopence,  which  is  the 
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bar'price.  The  chief  fault,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  found  with  the  system 
is,  that  the  lodge  house  is  genemlly 
a  hole^imd-comer  *  public,'  up  a 
narrow  aUey  or  oourt  in  a  disgust- 
ingly low,  gtor^rinking  neighbonr- 
hood.  Th&  is  the  caw  with  the 
best  attended  lodge  of  oar  order. 
To  reach  it  you  have  to  tluread  your 
way  throng  a  Touring  gas-fliuang 
coatenaottger's  maricet-way,  until 
you  oosae  to  a  dark,  ugly,  and  naaty 
arohw^  into  which  you  turn,  and, 
guided  by  a  blinking  gas^lamp  in 
the  distance,  presently  arrive  at 
— «,  No.  ^—  Lodge,  vrifth  its  bar 
fall  of  dronktti  and  quacrelscHna 
banrow-man  and  fish-fiigs.  The 
lodge-ioom  upstairs  is  a  very  decent 
one  irtien  you  hove  0ot  to  it,  and 
many  a  score  do  get  to  it  every 
lodge  night;  but  my  enbhuMn 
leads  me  to  say, '  Why  sbsold  we, 
as  deeost  iporkn^  men,  eontant  our* 
selves  with  being  hutoiied*up  in  Mus 
nasfy  place?  What  sense  is  there 
in  eomipg  here  and  sitting  for  houn 
in  a  ndghbourhood  ripe  for  Ibver 
aad  any  other  disease  that  grows  out 
of  dirt  and  squalor,  on  pretenoe  that 
we  are  prcnidimg  agaiaut  sickness  f 
Bat  it  is  of  no  use.  As  soon  as  you 
open  year  mouthy  the  landlord's 
friends  and  the  secretaries'  friends, 
and  the  select  faaIf*^Mlozen  who  are 
drinking  gin  and  water  with  the 
chairman,  begin  to  groan  and  hiss, 
and  you  are  beaten  down  to  your 
seat  again.  I  have  the  list  of  lodge 
houses  before  me  at  thisinstant^  and 
out  of  the  forty-three  over  twenty  are 
of  tiie  sort  abovo  described.  Some 
few  of  them  are  worse.  Thore  is 
one  near  Cloth  Fair,  Smitfafield,that 
isy  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hoxton  Square  that  caps  even  this. 
Another  matter  over  which  the 
L.  U.  O.  F.  and  myself  disagree  is 
as  to  their  manner  of  paying  their 
ofi&cers,  There  are  the  secretaries. 
Our  lodge  numbers  fbur  thousand 
membere,  and  two  secretaries  are 
attached  to  it  The  secretaries  re- 
ceive as  payment  for  thdr  sorioes 
the  sum  of  fourpence  per  quarter 
pNsr  member.  These  services  con- 
sist in  attending  the  vreekly  lodge 
meeting,  addressing  the  quarterly 
'notices'  to  the  members,  signing 
sick  papers,  and  a  fow  other  duties 
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'which  might  yery  well  be  perfonued 
by  one  intelligent  man,  and  1  should 
say  at  considerably  less  than  tv:o 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  pa'  annujn. 
But  this  is  how  they  waste  their 
money.  Here  is  another  L.  U.  0.  F. 
law  which  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  regard  with  complacency,  though 
I  hved  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
As  the  stock-money  increases,  it  is 

Eut  out  at  interest  to  difEerent 
rewers  and  distillers,  who  allow 
liTe  per  cent,  interest  for  it  It 
frequently  happens  that  as  little  as 
five-and-twenty  pounds  have  to  be 
disposed  of.  Om.  woi.il  think  that 
siQC^  Uiere  um  two  st^  -.jtaries,  not 
ovcav worked^  one  of  lliem  might 
ihid  time  to  take  a  gentle  walk  oa 
hr  i\&  Mile  End  or  Westminster;  or, 
if  ho  objtctod  to  woJkiug,  he  might 
take  a  fourpenny  omixibns.  A  told* 
rabiy  che4\p  and  (.iiiifco  secure  way 
would  be  to  post  the  amount  in 
money  onleip  (with  se pirate  letter 
at  advko)  in  two  xugifit^ired  letters 
But  among  the  L.  U*  0.  F.  thia 
would  be  out  of  order.  According 
to  thefie  ruka^  the  twenty-five 
fioniids  mubt  be  carried  by  three 
muij  respectable  and  trustworthy 
members^  wlio^  in  consideration  of 
thair  losing  half  a  daj'a  work  in, 
tbo  performance  of  the  duty,  ar^ 
silo  wed  fiiii/'ii-a'umt  mch,  which 
altogether  amoimt&  to  a  sum  con- 
^yerably  more  than  Ht^ssrs*  Meux 
or  Chartiiagton  allow  for  the  use  of 
tJiQ  deposit  for  thn^c  jnQidhs^  This 
is  a  bad  law  every  T^ay,  Not  only 
do  the  funds  gnOtrr,  but^  instead  of 
a  benefit,  a  positive  loss  is  inflicted 
i>U  tli^  ihreo  members.  It  is  not  the 
half  d&y  but  the  i^hiJc  day  that  is 
lost;  and  as  it  is  coaadered  the 
proper  thing  for  them  to  call,  at  a 
lodge  house  uu  the  road  and  hav© 
a  bit  of  ilinner,  <!^c.r  it  ocoaaionally 
happenH  that  a  tnHo  more  than 
balf-a-crown  will  be  c^ipended,  and 
the  tIjrcG  tru&ty  memU^rs  find  that 
the  reward  for  resisting  the  tre- 
mendous temptation  to  divide  the 
five-and-twenty  pounds  amongs^t 
them  and  emigrate  to  a  foreign  laud, 
consists  in  a  tipsy  headache  and  the 
loss  of  a  day's  wages* 

The  greatest  piece  of  cobbling 
work  of  all,  howeter,  is  the  L,U.O.F. 
laws  that  apply  to  the  prime  dea^ 


of  the  order —the  relief  of  the  sick. 
To  start  with,  the  doctor  ia a  tabooed 
individual  in  the  management  ot 
this  branch  of  tlieir  buaiBess*  The 
prospectus  of  the  club  s^ora  that 
thoroughly  sound  aad  healthy  men 
only  are  eligible  for  admisakm ;  and 
when  a  new  member  has  paid  his 
entrance-fee,  and  belonged  to  the 
society  for  a  period  of  aix  man^, 
he  is  called  on  to  appear  at  the 
lodge  on  a  certain  eveniiigf  to  be 
examined  as  to  the  atate  of  hii 
health.  But  by  whom  is  he  ex- 
amined? In  a  prospenxHis  lodge 
such  as  OQTS,  it  generally  lappens 
that  from  thirty  to  fifty  meOj  be* 
tween  eighteen  sad  ioHy  ywi^  of 
age,  ass^nble  to  sulnnit  to  Mm  in« 
quisition  which  is  to  decide  WNtr 
fate  as  L.  U.  0.  F.  Tb^'  are 
gatliered  in  a  half-cirole  like  ^uuni^ 
boys  on  '  examinataoa  dajh;'  'W^ 
the  ii^uisitors  sit  iiva  rev  (it  the 
end.  They  usually  numto?  >  eighl 
or  nine,  and  consist  of  the  bcti^li 
the  bakar,  the  omdlealick-mker, 
&c.  (&c.  Being,  as  «  ride^  M^e 
tradesmen  in  the  neighlxHuh^i 
most  of  them  have  served:  oikf<fnror 
ners'  juries;  and  it  ia  easy  io^' /per- 
ceive that  the  TecoHeclien  of;  thai 
ikct  regulates  their  behaKjoar,,  li 
is  good  to  see  their  profound  aiifi* 
and  the  knoviog  winlEa  anid  m^dg- 
ing  amongst  themsel?ec^wbil|M^ 
are  cross-questioning  a  tquwa  ;9$r 
plicant  for  admission  ipto  the.oo^to 
order.  As  I  write,.!  b^ive  4b  mf 
eye  ^  pigeop-famjying  bo^nMi^ftt^ 
who  is  a  rare  haQd  as  9^  .J^iUlptipg 
copimittee  man. 

*  William  Brown/  calW  out,  Ihfl 
balloting  chairman.  *     •  .. 

'  Here,*  aaaw&cs/W«;9»,i^RkP  is 
one  of  the  half-circle.   . 

^  What  trade  are  y<Hi  ?* 

'  Baker,  six.'  .       i. 

'Married?'  - 

'Ye»,wr.\ 

/Wifealive?'      , 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir,' 

'  What's  the  atate  of  yfOiai^«healtbi 
Mr.  Brown?' 

'  First  class,  sir.* 

*Wife'a  health?* 

'Ditto,  sir/ 

'  Never  had  gout,  rbewnifitjsai,  ov 
atiy thing  amiss  with  your  lQ9g»^' 

♦NeveXi  ta  my  knowlfdee,  Bir.*.    ^ 
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^¥oct  then   ooiudder  yottraelf  ft 

(BOVUlu'tttBtl?''     ' 

JLfker  tilis  tbdre  is  a  pB,ri^,  ttnd 
tb^  iMidlotiiig  conbiiUee  fix  tMr 
oyfli  OtiWiUuto  htbvm,  tuod  stafe 
iit^i|iiin<'«r  hiiid  aa  ever  they  can. 

M6tfli&fa)«r.>-'  ' 
'^Wlmf  «re  tbo#&  bik)t*  on  >mt 

"''(SbdUi^  ^f  ok^  ah;  small^)^, 

itf ;  |)fte/4to't  y6u  ftno^  ?^ 

->  ^  isid^osrt  yoacall  liAtiDgBma!^ 

gnnidfigl 

K  '^Theti  -!rt*at  dM  ytrti  nMaii  by 
t0tl|M;^  si  «bat  you  wem  n^t^r  ill  tb 

'A  BtMiise  wiiGii  1  hhd  it  I'  didb't 
lym^W^owM^  ^  I  %aB  only  a 
teM>y  iil>>lha(l  tim^.'     ' 

-  ^  0lii(yi!L;  ''Vniat  miilteid  yott  *v7^ 
ittii'tlilQlr^  obmRttiei^  wnM  yotit 

.  '^Ob,  I  #ni^  blow,  rir ;  'ftnwsy. 
'  '^^o^'lMcafase'  yoU  «re  tender  in 
ttiM  pMly  ^?   Would  ^oM  mfnxl 

^♦IWSlI;  4f  yti\i  rkutt  lOMif,  I'ttt 
M^'a^littlerl]^  on  the  bojek  of  my 
fidck;  and'l  ^tdd  mind  pttlfing  it 

^^  TO  temtt6  yoa  #otiIif/  exclaims 
«lMi^g«k]ffhAu)oying  shoemak^,  iri^ 
rmpwiMy. ' '  €hinMem^»  if  yon  tt(k 
my  ot>&l^ik/ 1  Mr  that  a  man  who 
tHA  «r6i«»fcaite  about  a  Sttle  bilid, 
wonM  not'BoMple^tb  do  a6<  otef  (a 
«ithttia  dr  «  galloping  donsmnbtioD/ 

'Bat  rye  heard  Ihat  boils  iire 
^Mtlby/  ttJIdly  migg^Uriiie  chair- 
man. 

'  fidto  hter/  from  the^  majority  of 
the  oonmiittee.      > 

'  Well,  pleasb  yonrt^tvies;  iVe 
warned  you,  remember/  ren^iurks 
the  shoemaker.  ' 

'  All  you  who  are  in  'fliTtrtit  of 
William  Brown's  admfeabn;  signify 
the  same  in  the  usual  manner/  says 
th^  «hairaian;  '^d  the  majority 
being  so  disposed,  the  beie^  is  duly 
admitted. 

We  will  suppose  that  in  course 
of  time  Mr. Brown  falls  ill,  and  ib|nks 
ke  would  lUpef  to  have  hfs  sick^  pay 
i^rota  tfce  (fltib,  and  sends  word  to 
that  effect'  to  the  secretary.     He 


doesn't  send  any  medical  certificate 
with  the  message^  but  merely  an 
intimation  that  he  is  too  ill  to  work, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  be  |>ut  on  the 
boots  at  once.  On  receiring  this 
message  tiie  secretarr  sends  word  to 
two  members  who  happen  to  Kre 
withfn  two  miles  of  the  sick  mai^ 
to  yisft  him  at  least  twice  a  wce|c 
during  his  illness,  between  the 
hours  of  6  A.M.  and  9  vM.  A  '  sick 
list*  is  sent  to  Brown's  house,  and 
this  Ifhe  visitors  are  bound  io  sign 
etery  time  they  call,  or  Brown  won't 
get  any  money. 

TWs  is  supposed  to  Ite  ample 
security  against  eheatniK  on  Brown's 
part*  but  is  it  ao?  The  TisJtorg 
find  Brown  alied  with  his  nigbtcjip 
on,  and  where  is  the  man  that  Iook« 
Well  '.under  snch  cironmsUncos  f 
Th^  say,  '  How  are  you  tonJay, 
friend?*  and  the  ftieud  wags  his 
head' and  says  *\ery  bad/  There 
is  no  mow  questionrng  or  ans war- 
ing, the  visitor  sif^nsthe  t^pcraojiJ 
gladly  hurries  ont  of  the  sick  roomp 
If  Brown  is  im  impostor,  he  eaa 
keep' this  game  going  for  a  qnartar 
of  a  y^;:  and  at  an  eipenso  of 
{hirteexi  pence  p«r  weak  he  can 
belong  to  fbur  ciulia,  and  draw  a 
comfortable  two  potmda  every  Sa* 
tnrdajr.  I  arfmit  that  in  caeea  Of 
suspfcion  the  secretary  is  privileged 
to  6ettd  a  dodor  to  the  mck  man 
ib  examine  bim,  attd  the  rarity  of 
his  ezei^cxBittg  this  privilego  may  be 
urgbd  itt  fSetvonr  of  the  suppoaitioTt 
that  ihe  L.  V.  0,  F.  are  far  iod 
hbriourable  to  bo  gtiilty  of  what,  in 
the  srniy*  is  known  as  '  malingei^ 
ihg/  Tfaid  may  be  tme,  and  douht- 
leai  iir  true,  aa  a  ruloj  bnt  when 
one  considers  how  fow  a  nnmber  of 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  involve  4 
Waste  of  hundrod^  of  x>oimd»  in  tho 
counse  of  a  siagb  ymr,  it  eeems— 
et  hsast  it  doen  to  my  crabbed  mind 
'^that  A  Ifttlo  moro  precaution  U 
idvisabte. 

Ther^  too,  fs  another  loo&o  acr^W 
in  the  L.  U.  0.  P.  efok  benefit  bjb^ 
tem.  No  matter  the  natnre  of  n  sick 
man's  disease,  tJie  *  visitor '  ap- 
pomted  by  the  [S^ecrotary  is  bound 
m  penalties  to  perform  hm  duty. 
The  penalties  aro,  '  for  neglectiug 
to  visit  within  twenty- fijur  hours 
after  teCefving  notice,  one  shilling ; 
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for  decljniog  to  stand  as  Tisitor^  ono 
shillmg;  for  every  enstiiDg  case  of 
neglect,  one  shilling/  and  itiis, 
though  ttie  patient  be  lying  ill  of 
small-pox  or  typhus  fever,  or  some 
such  wulent  contagious  disease. 

Did  space  permit  there  are  many 
other  foulty  places  in  the  L.  TJ.  O.  F. 
that  I  would  like  to  pick  into  boles. 


that  they  might  "be  deoenfily  re- 
paired. I  should  the  naoro  like  to 
do  60  beoanse  my  experience  ^^- 
rants  me  in  dedanng  that  there  ia 
scarcely  a  benefit  society  in  Ii&glaiid 
that  is  free  fvem  «!!  the  chains 
irhfcb  might  be  brought  against 
theKU.O.P. 

J.G. 


LITTLE  DINNBES. 


'  T  ITTLE  ])inxievB!'  I  hear  some 
±J  one  flSf  in  ft  tone  of  contempt 
as  he  turns  over  these  paf^ ;  what 
can  he  the  naeof  them  ?  '  Liti^Din- 
nezfil'  What  eaa  be  the  good  of 
-writing  about  them  ?  Anybody  can 
give  'a  littie  dinner.'  Pardon  me, 
dear  reader,  that  is  preaisely  viiat  I 
deny.  Ab  to  their  'nse/  that  is 
ftltogellier  soother  consideration. 
The  'splendid  banquet'  given  by 

tJM  jytakB  of  M^ ,  or  the  'large 

oirole  entertained'  by  the  Barl  ot 
K-— ^,  may  be  far  more  uaefol  as 
far  as  ^  oook,  the  bntoher,  the 
ecmfeetioiier,  and  tire  gxoeer  axe  oon- 
oecned,  na^,  poambly,  to  Belgnrrian 
motiieEi,  tfeongh  their  fiurdangbitors 
«ra  more  teqnentiy  than  not  ex- 
^nded  from  them.  But  I  cannot 
take  sndi «  ntilitariaw  view  of  vhat 
idtoald  be  ibe  moetagreearblaJwur 
ofthoday ;  audi ooatendthaA  'little 
dionera '  may  be  i^l  tiiat  isfdeaaant, 
lefinady  and  even  rechtrcke^  with  a 
amall  amount  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, tf  the  art  of  givang  tfaem  is 
perfectly  understood;  while  with 
every  possible  pains  it  is  difiSeuIt 
not  to  maicB  a  large  da&ner,  what  it 
is  universaliy  aLLowed  to  be^  a 
nuisanee. 

So  many  things  axe  of  importance 
in  order  to  make  a  'little  dimner' 
perfeotly  ansoeaBfitl,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

In  tte  first  place  the  number 
should  never  exceed  ten;  eight 
would  be  betisr,  and  six  best  of  all, 
for  in  80  small  a  party  the  oonver- 
eation  must  be  general ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  more  than  six  'people 
who  are  likely  to  be  long  interested 
in  the  same  subject  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these,  great  care  and  judg- 


ment, and  offcan  eonsidflrable  tact, 
are  required.  Evecy  individual 
cannot  be  equally  gifted*  but  all 
should  bo  ea^MLtde  lof  appreoiatiDg 
wit  and  talent.  Indeed^  good  lis- 
teners aiB  aa  esflfoiial  as  ddver 
.  talkers,  and  the  fteoltiy  of  dcawing 
out  the  powera  of  otbsia  ia  fay  no 
meaaseommon.  Many  goodstories 
^ve  been  toM  of  okwror  mm  who 
always  insisted  on  eogtosaiBg.ithe 
conversation;  aoiwaireBiembGBrone 
who  could  not  oonoeaLkiiB  sfescnt- 
moit  if  any  one  dared  to  interfere 
with  his  monofeM>}y.  StJilaosifllf  is, 
npon  the  h^om,  indebted  to  aoch 
men,  so  few  nan  mnToraoagrfieably 
'  or  Wi 

Generally  speakui^  to  intrasttbe 
encosGBof  a  disnar  toja  aiagle  per- 
son is  to  insnro  b  oertiin  ftilnre; 
-fiw  most  people  m%  too  impiAieDt 
to  pat  themaalvo%  eiven  ^DT  a  few 
houiB,  in  tiM.meifilai  .attitude  in 
whioh  SoBwell  lived  wiQi  ngasd  to 
Jofanoon*  'lisaeeiakd'aamByeiiest 
eekd  de  tont  dim'  If 'ioat'  were 
changed  to '  trap '  the  aayini^  would 
be  equally  frue,  for  the  man  who 
'trades  H|xin  hist, cojufjarrjatiom*  i& 
never  an  entirdy  agreeaUo  man. 
His  ' potted  atoiaeB^ oome  ^;ifednally 
to  be  looked  for  with  diead,  and  his 
eternal  '  that  reminds  me/  and  '  a 
propoB  of  what  you  were  saf  iog/ 
fails  on  the  ears  of  liia  tmwiikng 
auditors  like  a  wei>  Uapkot^-as  they 
prepare  themsrins  with  ft  patent 
soodle  for  the  penance  they  know 
that  they  must  undergo. 

Addison  eomparss '  taleote  in  dis- 
course '  to  difiesent  kinds  of  music, 
and  suggests  that  ilia  aaversl  eoa- 
versible  parts  of  naakind  might 
oast  into  proper  charaoters  and  bo 
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divinoDa  as  they  jeBemhle  eeyeial 
instnuaonU  that  aie  ia  use  among 
the  iaaateni  of  harmony.  He  is  in- 
geoioaa  m  adapting  eaoh  instru- 
ment  to  the  style  of  eonversation 
it  ia  Boppoeed  to  resemble.  For 
instanoe,  tiie  noise  and  emptineas  of 
a  drum  is  compared  to  'a  blusterer 
in  oonyersation  without  ather  wit, 
humour,  or  good  breeding/  though 
well  fitted  *  to  impose  upon  the  igno- 
rant ;'  but  a  lute,  which  he  describes 
as  exactly  opposite  in  character  to 
a  drum,  he  says, '  sounda  finely  by 
itself;  its  notes  are  exquisitely 
sweet  aad  low,  and  eaaly  drowned 
in  a  multitade  of  instmments.  It  is 
seldom  heard  in  a  coiiE^ianyof  more 
than  fi^  wfa^eaa  a  drum  will  show 
to  adyantage  in  a  eompany  of  five 
hondxed ;'  and  he  adds  that '  coaler- 
saddii  is  neter  bo  cnnfiwd  or  strait- 
ened as  in  ntmieroas  assemblks;' 
80  that  if  we  consider  dinner  only 
«a  »  pkesa&t  riunion  nA  the  eaaieBt 
mcMle  of  social  uitereovrse,  a  small 
dinner  is  ineomparaUy  bbozb  agree- 
idilB  ttian  a  loEge  (OB. 

Bat  «B  the  idea  of  dinner  is  more 
aog^tttm  of  cookery  than  of  eon- 
TBzaatlaii^  wo  may  be  expected  to 
maloe  JaiowiiBoine  new  deiFelofmient 
in  the  sdenoe  of  gastronomy*-H£or  a 
medoe  ft  ADctabtBdly  is,  and  one 
that  tiie  gtiMHiity  of  mankind  can 
iiiaffotd  to  despise^  ' La didtodes 
lilinfiflnH  Bouasewl  ia  eanl^  dn  eorps, 
etladiete^eshenuneB  la  tranquil- 
tit^  de  I'tee.'  The  first  of  these 
Bilioas  is  certainly  trtu.    We 
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a^  tiw  hij^keat  medical  authority 
for  aasarthkg  that  almost  all  disaase 
origsaatBB  in  derangement  o€  the 
digestive  Organs,  if  these  happen 
to  to  weak,  their  well-doing  must 
depend  upon  the  easiness  of  the 
work  giiren  them  to  do;  if  strong, 
tiiair  ^gour  will  sooq  become  im- 
paired by  being  orertaxed.  Wears 
not  so  much  affected  by  the  quality 
of  oor  food,  as  by  the  way  in  which 
it  isdiessed;  and  tiiis  is  one  reason 
why  little  dinners  are  diffienit  to 
devise,  it  reqmires  some  otorer- 
ness  to  do  this  really  weli 

The  fisBt  thing  neoessary  is  a 
total  absence  of  pretmsi4ni ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  table  should  be 
as  simple  as  possihla  Glass  and 
china  are  in  themselves   prettier 


aad  &r  better  suited  to  a  'little 
dinner '  than  a  massive  epergne  and 
silver  dishes.  If  the  linen  is  not  of 
the  finest,  at  all  events  it  can  be 
snowy  white  and  thoroughly  dry: 
we  have  sat  through  a  dinner  in 
ccmstant  fear  of  rheumatism  from  a 
damp  napkin;  the  plate  well 
cleaned ;  the  roses  and  scarlet  gera- 
niums in  the  white  Dresden  china 
baskets  tastefully  arranged.  Even 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  decanters 
and  wine-glasses  make  a  great 
diffecenoe  in  the  appearanoe  of  a 
dinner-table. 

With  ample  materiala  and  a  well- 
filled  purse,  it  is  cooipMattvely  easy 
to  write  a  bill  of  fiue  anited  to  six- 
teen CM-  twenty  people,  witen  it  is  no 
matter  if  s  dish  costs  thirteen 
pQionda  or  more,  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  Inard  wae  the  price  of 
one  di^  of  peaches  at  €k  house 
where  we  occasionally  dine.  13e- 
«ide8  tliis,  the  Tftnety  necessary  in 
a  large  dinner  mafaaos  it  far  less 
difficult  than,  with  limited  auaans 
and  a  refined  taste,  to  eontrive  a 
'httto  dinner'  that  shall  be  appS- 
tissantf  where  the  small,  well-roasted 
join^  tiie  few  nicely-doiiB  oatiets, 
the  clear  soup,  ail  give  evddenoe  of 
ft  dean  kikdien  and  »  cook  wtK>  does 
iiot  consider  it  beneaili  her  dignity 
io  bestow  care  upon  the  soonUer 
details  of  a  dinner^^upon  the  boil- 
ing of  ti»  Tcgetables,  the  mashed 
potatoes  and  melted  butter,  which 
«n  tiBie  best  tests  of  careful  cooking. 
A  particular  old  lady  alwagrs  said  to 
her  cook  when  she  engaged  her, 
'All  I  care  for  is  a  hot  dinn^.  Hot 
water  one  may  drink,  but  one  can- 
not drink  cold  soup.' 

It  requires  some  amonnt  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  m  small  dinner 
to  be  sent  up  perfectly ;  but  if  it  is, 
it  is  fiur  wfaoleBomsr  as  well  as 
better  than  the  Inkswarm  greasy 
dinner,  fiodl  of  pretension,  dressed 
by  the  second-rate  cook  hired  for 
tiw  occasion,  who,  secure  hi  his 
ignorance  and  conceit,  cares  little 
whether  his  dinner  is  really  good  or 
not.  It  suits  ttepnrposo  and  serves 
hds ;  and  what  elae  matters  to  him  ? 
In  most  instances  the  plain  cook  in 
the  house  would  have  done  far 
better;  Ibrif  the  foundation  of  cook- 
ing is  well  laid,  it  is  very  easj  to 
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impro^  upon  U,.iind  ebew  caiiEigicar 
Ler  own,  credit,  woxM  banre  ^parod 
no  pains,  and  would  have  donalwr 
better.  We  hav^  frequei^ily'  bettd 
it  8aid  by  one  wbo  ^eU  uiidcffstoad 
the  art  of  ,giying  dinn/MrS)  tliat  4ha 
«ecret  of  a  weU-arranged  biU  of  fiuM 
lay  in  not  ordenng  tpomucib^  ;wla«o^ 
iA  an  aisxmi  invamlblo,  ilmJlt .  Tbis 
haiS  been  in  a  g;r^t  degree  pl^viaM 
o(  It^te  b^  the  pveyallii^,  cua^kOA  of 
dining  4  2a  i^2<^,  wbieli  tiM 
farther  adya^tagea.in  the  deecwiir! 
tibn  of  ih6^in90^-iii.b)ei  whioh  esAi 
now  be  made  as  bright  as  ilowom 
ax}d  froit  cw  makeiit;  jnita^beMafl 
no  longer  ^leoessary^rseryiivitB^o 
reach  across  the  taUe  to  lomov^ 
the  side  dishes  for '  hamcling  wimd  i 
in  thei  al^sance  of  the  large  nu^htl^ 
Joint ;  and  in.tha  f^pt  that  a.«m«Ui9r 
amount  of  dinner  s^ifiSfes.  Weno 
longer  depend  upon  the.j^c<i,/«?f( 
rfytstancc  xqx,  our , .  dinner.  IXfan 
I^tejudioe  agaiip&t  mad^,4ishesiiBdi»^ 
appecomg  rapidly*.  Most  ofuf  fnf^ 
conyinced  ql  the  nist^ewe  mad9» 
wh^n  we.^ubmitt^  to  <b^djet«dr,^ 
Ja  ^efhsoa,  and  belieyied  tfe^r.  ej?er* 
las^g  i^utton.  chop  ,to  be,  th« 
pon^oe^  for  all  ij^  ills  of  indyefli 
tion,  $4  it  is  now  ^eneNIy  aomitteA 
thatdiabes  inwhiph  half  thow(»dft 
of  piastiQiition.  is  dbn^^  noit^  %.vmk 
digestion  far.  better,  than-  the  .acAid 
and  .'wholesome^  paeoe  qf  lOfist 
muttpn.  The  .g^eat  diAcuJty,^  in 
di^oing  i  U  Mussq  ja,  that  it  i»iK>liirep. 
the  necessity  of  good  waiting;  but  j^ 
is  one  more  in  idea  than  j:oidity«  m 
inadumer  of  six  or  e^t  people;r 
th^  amount  of  attendance  required 
is  not  nauch,  and  it  h  ttum.  not 
necessaiy  to  bave.  the  seiTAU^  <in; 
the  room,  tlje,  whole  of  the  %ixQ»;^ 
they. may  be  within  call  of  e,,smaJii 
bell  .placed  ofi  the  table  near  th«. 
host.  Eyery  One  ifi  conscious  haw . 
muolimp^re  tree,  and  Agreeabk^omt; 
y crsatibn  becomes  a^  sooii  as ,  ihe^. 
restrftii^t  which  the  pireoenoe  of  sa- 
vants ^necessarlly.entaila  is.remoiy^v; 
We  have  seen^such  «  dinner  yei7{ 
nicely  and  quietly  maQiiH>^'in!  At 
small  menace  by  a^  e^ient  man. 
seryai^t,  .assisted  by  ih^  housemaid,, 
who  moyed  about  noiselesaly  in  ib«i 
neatest  possible  attire. 

As  to  bills  of  iari9,  it  seems  use^ 
less  to  suggest  ooy,  when  ^1  .of 
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oorteadera  canzefiBtrtoFinMAAlli^ 
fuimitBbleibook^<:.wh«De  tUktf^maf 
find  a  TB]aety>8aited  'to  enmt^  mbalh 
ibi.the  7&Kr,i  fiir  any:  nilmlMD  o(<  ip«^ 
^ona::  But  liar  tii^'0ik&|{<of  ^thofiie 
who  amy  BOiilATetheteoktaftlunft, 
irre  will  oofj^.thsbilLof'ihwiihbt Lis 
givem  :far  six  or  <6i^t  peopietia  the 
tnooth  of  JtiBxuiqn  SktftMiuntSrM'J 

'  Baiinls  of  partridge  \vhh  m 


Drcsoed  ■piiucb.  :^m}](V)) 

•  WSS^M"'  '■'•^^'''- •■-"'■':'", 

I£i:.thflS)  rshmil^i^ilmj  <tiidac^'  ^kn 
artistie  ivnoax'f pbaniosttki^iltttki 
o^iBcflee^lFhi^ase  ^otiKl&yLmv^^ 
€Kiiand)quite«liJg0Qd(iiBigbEt4]e  wa^ 
sktntsdv^fe  vfiBdm-^mx.  JgMtaf 
<:^etist'^n,tfi-mcnip'tfopf  ^.linUeilAe 
soup;'  s^misfAB.^iamMmcAyd^Akt 
lot  .'/faoaflio^  0fi  j|6wi,V.tBaiiofctMiiddt 
pwDtpdgja  iRtkiicmfaiBd  (ebioft^iku& 
or  •tateyraanoe,  i»0 tito-:f isiUiii^ 
psrtiidgi^-  '■  ^'I'J'  '-  iR^viir.'  otlt 
Any  cook  with  a  moderate  amoonlj 
Of*  iwsotical^ikftwwledgi  ^vmU'Ibe 
qnitis  o^idrie  ofitHendin^cDplBuoh^i) 
diDDel7>a8  ihii^iiulim  thei^  Bmkm 
yfiiii0oni«iBQbgronfie/mi9taiMtt.lt]» 
piao&iof t  Bunttox^  ^he^f^  tmd^itlti^i 
,:A  genMimaln>0qo^ilMRl  -im^buii 
httring  <ihatJfaBiiadit)eai  fytmigi^il- 
a-^nandiSy^tPtofaad  giicflniiijttJ^Moh' 

Mf .  h AhdanniAi  #tf i^tMyLy"    ^Ji  hjMJltfflP*'*- 

dimmrl'  ¥£faat  ooiM  h»  miili?!  ^^1^ 
wai  BOcokioxnlaiDttL  gelad^hadfc 
sirloin  of  beef'  ( nfcrfghhlg i  -twrol^ 
poimdBii  AmoDBtaiiJMBi^niheld^t 
Gtf.twhi<4k  ■'  ivotild>beitamghi.tOTlak» 
awB^t^a  appetite  «f  ^ad^^toxdiiaaiy 
makb  ><W»/dlMiddei^i4Qr.1fta]ik"0f^^^ 
aodi  .woiodonfiBsarilo 'tiDcbalMil^^ 
aometlhat  dmiiartAock whettatvis 
a^quottoaaC  going*  vttt  tn  dlBBirfx 
tiaeicDuatryji  >  *?  "t  j^'  •''  "'"J  -  '^^'"''  ' 
vTo>/<ka(ye  otU9  flnug'ilbfeBideji^ 
last  1  new  book,  our  own>^>littl»  ^hbh 
ner/  for  .What?  -Weiiavliiitim^  ibr 
dfii^ud  flaitioipation»:^dnnng  t)» 
dicasy  Mx  itiilee'  dsive.^aaid  'Wto>  ean' 
pdoture  oor  dinner  80>  yividiy  before* 
huid«     The   table  madfl  lor  ten 
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or  imh*  f^apie  had  for  sixtesii; 
tkQ  bo£M  miLk  aod  T^rmioelli'  «« 
fthflU  ha¥»  for  vfaiie  '  Bonp  ^  ibe 
Mtibyt  tufbot;  the  ercrlast^  sacU 
<ll6:  of  touttim,  duokoDS  and  ton^e ; 
Idw  ihiek  clnmty  cailetB,  luid  the 
smaUi  httrd  blaok  ballt,  dignified  bj 
the  iimme>of  '  ritsoleB;'  and^  if  nen 
Chriatnae^  the.  navemMlingi  xoast 
beef  and  boiled  tnikey;  the  bust- 
ling waiters,  in  greasy  black  coats 
and  white  cotton  gloves,  pressing 
ns  to  drink  tfae'dlark  fieiy  sherry 
and  aeid  elaret.  Ohampagne  we 
ever  eschew  nnder  such  circum- 
stances. Bad  wine  is  a  greater  inflic- 
tion, and  more  immediately  per- 
nicious in  its  consequencea  than  bad 
cooking. 

We  remember  dining  once  ftt  a 
princely  numsion,  where  economy 
w«8  catziedtD  gitot:per&eti(A;'and 
hetfltiDg  tin  noble  hcst-  urge  ambyv 
nfthai^y^bookiag  ^eaude  vto  dnnlc 
sdns  «we^<wine>  ^Xfaank  jim^^mr 
Ipxd^ibut  I;neYarkMich -sweet  win&r 
''  Atk  theta,''  wftsr  the  (instant  sejpindet^ 
'•ittisiHne  wiU^'Miiii  yoip«ia0tlyv;fiir 
it  hMiofetrits  sweetness:^  lfcitwith«i 
stilling  hie  baahfulnHiiv  the*  paoq 
Hum  ilnd^trengthflf  mind  t^ideelinfr 
the  vinegar  so  kindly  o&ilBd  'tq 
him4'  ;'•'■-•  '  'I  '-'  "'  •  /'  ' .  / 
•v(PdiflMp6  k  is  ttetima  eonnnned 
bgrriaf  dnmer  ini  the  oomtiy  that" 
ifitikm^  it'  se  intaifieiahly  iedion^^ 
Ini  il4Hiiboti:eTBry<ene  diitunatie^t/ 
and  }the^g1iest9!ktfveiB(itmmfler  tsttf.! 
la-,  the ^  c^mAry  people  ■  diae  at  Mix 
aftd^half^ptBt  sil^  rarelyj  so  iatenas* 
at  MveQ;  da  thai  the^  whole  pioeeSs; 
iflfiladuig  Uie  ^n^/  takes  <  st  least 
mtfen  .fa0iir»^a  coDBdenbble  length' 
of  htijkie.lo  he  (kfiBDad'Hp^xtr:  the 
eharine  of  frieod^ipl  i 

INotviihstaBdingeiir  eold  ibanneorv 
we  J  Are  a  wacmhearted  peofp]e;snd 
oapablet  of  hercde  ada  of  seil«aqi<H 
^ceandgetorosi^;  bat  we  are  aisa 
mora  t  der^otsdio  our  comibrt»  than 
any:  naiidB  ai  Ihe  world.  (Po  \» 
deprived  ofi  them  ia  fliis  gloamy 
climate,  and  where  there  jr  so  IHtie' 
intheeaLtemal  world  to  make  ins 
lif^bearted^^  is  a  sevietis  tritkl. 
We  arealloonsdous  of  the  di&r^^ 
enee  in  oat  sphrits^hen  we  set  off 
to  pay.avifiit.toJL  er  B.  Though 
A.  is  a  ehocmiBg  oamponioD,  atid 
one  of  our  greatest  Iriendfi^  (we  aa^e 


only  too  happy  to  receive  him  at 
our  own  house  or  to  meet  him  any- 
where but  at  his  own),  and  his  wife 
a  beautifcri  and  accomplished  woman, 
sitill  their  manage  is  so  lincomfort- 
able,  their  rooms  m  h^ly  fnrfifphcfl, 
their  servantfl  eo  sIoirL>dly  ami  un- 
putiotual,  aud,  aboTo  all,  their 
dinners  solwl.  that  wo  feel  ns  if  w«> 
wel»  delib«?rate^y  dom^  Bomcthi% 
to  tejttre  our  hcuHh  in  going  to 
visit  thetH;  find  wht^n  our  annijal 
porgatory  i:^  over,  wg  turn  our 
iioes  homeward  with  thatikfulcen*^ 
that  that  13  done,  and  that  tre  aro 
sone-ldje  Vfon^c,  (md  tre  go  on  to, 
visit  B.,  a  tiresome  propy  msTi  with 
a -sick -uninterestinEr  wife:  Imt  we 
gdWitb  a  <lmtinet  feolin^  of  relief 
We  know  thiit  wo  shAlt  baye  to 
draw  "largely  upon  our  own  r^- 
sotmste  for  amuAemeBt ;  gtill^  as  w& 
have  l«oii)2fht  some  bboka  Croiti 
Mudie's,  We  hope  to  deriTo  lieneft^, 
f^tnihe  tonntry  air,  ih&  iijowi  ffio^: 
and  tile'ilBKnldt  iionrgof  B.*5  hon^d- 
b6M.'  We  e^tpeet  that  the  improve-' 
metit*  itt  mr  htalth  and  fipfrits  wftt 
conjpensslte  fbr  the  <Itillneiif?  of  the 
hidUse  tod  its  inmates.  His  *  llttl^' 
dhttjSrs/  tbo,  are  perfection^  finite  a' 
i^luOy  in  th^tnaelvos,  eppeciiiily  a?^ 
we-  kno^  him  io  bo  too  pmdeut 
ttddtrifethddicftl  a  mm  to  incur  t^io 
AtoaHesI  up^eeewsniy  ex  ptmie, 
'-'The  difce  aikI  elmpoof  onr  djnuti^' 
trtbleL  Wake*  a  consirferabJo  cliiTerT 
encfe  betti  in  our  e^^iEfort  and  in  tte 
al|t)]^ea^diie  of  our  dinner.  Muny 
y^ati  Bgt>  th^r©  wrj^  a  i^erfc^ct  -ng^ 
fwlNmiid  dmnftMftbles.  This  ws^^ 
a  ^ettt*  toietake  fof  a  larg^D  pirty, 
atod  ifwlis  mtjn  discovered  to  ho  eo^ 
i>^r  a  wilftll  dTTincr  they  aro  the' 
best,'  hut' they  should  uerer  be  usod 
fo^  liiore  than  eight  people.  In.  a 
laii^  mixcii  party  they  hrmg  ev^ry, 
one  so  tiTich  (TJ  i^^iii*IaH-^j  thiit 
tb€rf  cEre  fiir  from  pTmsnttt,  and  orten 
anything  but  de^irabla 

1*e»e  ill'  yet  anotiier  point  nptju' 
which  we  must  touch,  ai^il  n  liiffieult! 
pblnt  it  i«.  We  refer  to  the  que©- 
tion^f  'lighting:.  In  iha  first  plac*, 
lei;  it  be  granted  thtU  the  hght 
should  be  above  us,  ar.4  not  on  the* 
table.  There  is  nothiijg  &o  gocHl^, 
so  gentlemanlike  as  v  as  eandles ; 
but  they  must  be  fixed  either  in  a 
chandelier,  or  in  a  monster  centre- 
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pice«,  raising  them  up  above  oiir 
heads,  and  tlie  expeiise  of  Ruch  a 
display  of  wax  candles  would  m^t 
bo  suited  to  our  *  little  dinners.' 
Gas  is  detestable ;  the  li^bt  uuIk^ 
coming,  the  glare  painful,  and  the 
lieat  oppressive. 

We  have  seou  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  a  moderator  lamp,  most 
artistically  arranged  within  a  china 
ball  of  graceful  proportions  sus- 
pended from  the  oeiUng,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  china  ahade 
which  throws  the  light  upon  the 
table  in  the  most  pleasing  manner. 
These  lamps  are  to  be  found  at 
^Miller's,  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  and  we  think 
them  perfection.  They  give  the 
right  amount  of  light  for  the  table; 
and  the  sideboard  or  chimneypiece 
can  supply  additional  light  for  the 
room  if  more  is  required. 

But  na  one  who  haa  not  tried 
them  can  tell  their  charm,  or  how 
much  the  beauty  of  tiie  Howers  is 
enhanced  by  tho  strong  hght  re- 
llected  upon  them  by  m^ans  of  the 
cliina  shade.  Their  bright  and 
glowing  oolours,  combined  with  the 
glistening  of  the  well-cleaned  glass 
with  which  the  table  ehoold  be  well 
supplied,  imparts  so  gay  and  hrit^ 
liant  an  appearance,  that  we  infi** 
nitely  prefer  it  to  the  comparatively 
sombre  magnificence,  which  we  have 
so  often  witnessed,  of  tables  groan- 


ing lieneath  the  weight  of  massivo 
plate. 

We  believe  the  idea,  or  its 
adaptation,  to  be  French.  Of  conrpe 
thay  are  miuie  in  various  colours 
and  of  different  shapes;  we  liave 
seen  oven  a  pale  sea-green  lamp, 
and  the  effect  of  it  waa  perfect 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending our  readers  to  to'  th^n. 

The  cost  of  a  little  dinner  is  so 
trilling,  that,  as  mens  Uvea  are 
mostly  ruled  by  consideratu)nB€Jx>et 
money,  this  alone  is  of  no  small 
importance.  But  there  ase  other 
points  which  weigh  wifch  ua.  The 
pleasant  hoim  of  life  aie  so  few 
and  .£ur  between,  the  disAgiweable 
things  that  must  lie  done,  as  positive 
duties,  so  xna^y,  thait  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  impaUeaca  wh^  '  the 
claims  of  sooie^'  aie  tiTged  npoa 
us  ae  an  excuse  for  sueh:  ifisnf&tBable 
tedium  as  (k  lifge  dumer-pdity; 
and  a  we  are  able  to  induce  any  ol 
our  readers  to  exchsn^  ita  long, 
dull  formality  for  easy  ai^  plea- 
sant intercooase,  by  vhich  acquaint^ 
ance  ripens  into  lifelong  friend- 
sliip  between  those  w)ieee  taetw  are 
congenial,  and  shall. hava  induced 
any  to  look  upon  a  'litUd  dinner' 
as  rest  and  refreshmeBt  aftef  the 
harass  and  fatigue  of  Miedajy*  u^ 
stead  of  a  further  tax  Qfxm  their 
powers  of  endoifianeet  we  sM)  end. 
thait  we  have  JuteompUahed  oo£  feel 
.  C.  T. 
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IN  THE  BUSH  WITH  THE  BUSHBANGERS.* 


I  THINK  I  mention^,  when  ae- 
fiGTibing,  «a  reqtaeet^d,  some  of 
my  RdTentnws  in  the  corp6  ef 
Motmted  Police,  that  the  ratigera 
do  not  ^in  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
budhi^gers,  as  they  hftve  quite 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  the  na- 
tires.  Knowing  thui,  and  feeling 
desirous  of  entering  a  regular  go- 
vetiftHient  pohoe  eorps,  I  ex<^nged 
into  the  -*^  Motmted  PoMoe,  whose 
sole  duty  it  was  to  track  the  bt»h^ 
rangers  and  l>rlng  them  to  Justice. 
This  promised  more  exdtement  timn 
the  oomparatiyely  htrmdrum  li^  of 
a  black  htmter,  and  I  was  delighted 
with  the  proepeot,  while  the  man 
witii  whom  I  exchanged  seemed 
vevy^  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  a  kttie  lighter  work.  Tbere  is  no 
mistake  about  the  danger  of  the 
work:  I  can  scarcely  imagine  imy« 
thing  mtich  mwe  haEaardons.  It  is 
almost  difiScult  to  believe  that  they 
are  men,  with  whom  these  poliee 
hate  to  do~^they  are  so  often  more 
like  f  endSb  I  will  presently  describe 
a  boshraoger  proper,  but  I  must  first 
say  a  few  words  about  the  police. 

As  is  the  ease  in  many  formen 
coi^,  the  men  are  nearly  all  gentle 
men  by  birtii  and  education;  tiiis 
may  seem  strange,  but  so  it  is.  I 
remember  one  remarkable  individual 
whose  name  was  never  known: 
he  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  in  his  cos- 
tume of  bush  hunter  you  would 
hardly  imagine  it  As  there  was  a 
living  in  the  family,  his  £&ther  de- 
termined to  bring  him  up  to  the 
church.  So  he  went  in  for  Hebrew 
and  Divinity  and  the  Fathers, 
spending  half  his  time  in  boxing 
and  rowing  and  drinking.  The 
ancient  Mhers  were  at  times  half 
drowned  in  beer,  and  again  warmed 
up  and  dried  with  the  best  negro 
head.  When  the  time  for  examina- 
tion drew  near,  our  friend  came  up 
to  London—went  in,  and  during  the 
time  of  decision  he  devoured  a  good 
portion  of  Pimm's  lobsters,  and 
Evans's  kidneys,  and  went  about  as 
if  he  were  the  jolliest  dog  alive.    A 


day  after  the  examination,  he  pawned 
his  books,  bonght  an  immense 
supply  of  his  fevourite  weed,  and  took 
passage  for  Australia;  there  he  en- 
listed as  a  man  hunter,  and  when  I 
joined  the  corps  he  had  been  in  it 
some  six  years,  and  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  shot.  His 
aim  was  known  to  be  so  true  that 
the  bushrangers  grew  afraid,  and 
whenever  it  was  known  that  the 
'  Ushop '  was  on  the  trail,  they  knew 
they  were  dead  men. 

The  duties  of  a  bush  Hunter  do 
not  neoessitate  his  always  being  in 
the  bush,  as  the  rangers  are,  for  he 
is  never  in  the  bush  unless  on  the 
track  of  some  offender.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  the  chief  town  of  tiie 
colony,  so  that  he  sees  a  little  of 
town  life,  that  is,  colonial  town  life, 
Bueh  as  it  is. 

The  theatre,  which  holds  perhaps 
a  hundred  people,  is  a  favourite 
resort.  The  pit  folks  always  carry 
in  vrith  them  to  the  performance  a 
huge  jar  of  beer  or  cider,  with  which 
they  regale  themselves  during  the 
evening.  Beyond  a  great  many 
publio-houses,  there  is  no  other 
place  of  resort  save  the  theatre,  in 
most  of  the  small  provincial  chief 
towns,  so  that  it  is  a  hard  matter 
sometimes  to  find  out  amusement. 
But  the  bush  hunters  ore  never  long 
without  work.  Every  day  is  sure 
to  bring  news  of  some  fresh  offender, 
or  of  some  recent  outrage  of  some 
old  and  well-known  o?ender. 

Bushrangers,  as  well  as  other 
people,  have  their  living  to  get,  and 
though  they  do  it  in  a  very  uncivil- 
ised way,  yet  they  are  very  business- 
like. As  there  is  now  tele,;mphic 
communication  between  most  of  the 
chief  towns  out  here,  news  of  any 
fresh  '  business '  travels  quickly,  and 
^most  ere  the  deed  is  done  the 
police  are  on  the  offenders'  track. 
The  bushrangers  are  indeed  a  most 
formidable  set  of  men  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  Some  of  them  are 
disappointed  traders,  who,  through 
many  reverses,  huve  been  driven  to 
seek  desperate  means  of  subsistence ; 
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others  are  gold  seekers  who  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  work,  and 
who  have  discovered  that  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  way  of  getting  gold 
is  to  relieve  other  people  of  it 

But  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
and  vicious  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity of  bushrangers  is  made  up  of 
escaped  convicts.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  reckless,  desperate,  and  aban- 
doned men;  who  will  not  shrink 
from  committing  a  murder  if  they 
only  think  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
even  a  nugget.  Their  motto  seems 
to  bo  '  kill,'  and  they  always  carry 
it  out  In  dealing  with  such  des- 
pewkte  characters,  necessarily  some 
circumspection  is  required;  conse- 
quently they  are  always  hunted  and 
captured  by  a  number.  They  exist 
in  large  bands  all  over  the  colony, 
but  they  are  in  greater  numbers  at 
and  around  the  gold  fields;  while 
if  hard  pressed  they  will  visit  the 
townships  and  plunder  and  kill. 

They  usually  choose  to  come  to  a 
town  when  they  know  that  the  police 
are  away  on  the  track  of  some  offen- 
der— ^mofit  likely  an  associate.  But 
the  places  which  they  prefer  to  visit 
are  tne  farmhouses  which  are  entirely 
away  from  any  town  or  village. 
Here  they  can  do  more  as  they  like, 
and  be  well  f^  into  the  bargain,  for 
bushrangers,  next  to  a  good  booty, 
like  a  good  meal;  and  wherever  they 
go,  they  will  endeavour  to  get  a 
good  'feed/  and  they  generally 
carry  off  all  the  portable  provisions 
that  they  can  lay  hands  on.  I  was 
once  out  far  in  the  bush>  before  I 
had  entered  the  poHce  corps,  and 
had  taken  refuge  from  a  storm  at  a 
large  farmhouse.  I  rode  up  in  the 
thick  black  night,  and  my  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  out- 
burst from  the  dogs — for  no  farmer  in 
the  bush  Is  without  his  dogs — they 
are  better  than  locks  and  bars.  Pre- 
sently the  door  opened,  and  a  rough 
voice  asked,  in  no  very  polite  man- 
ner, who  I  was  and  what  1  wanted. 
I  replied  that  I  had  lost  my  way  and. 
wanted  shelter.  '  Are  you  alone  ?' 
asked  the  voice.  On  my  replying, 
a  man  armed  with  a  gun  made 
his  appearance,  and  when  he  saw 
me  he  Durst  into  a  fit  of  laughter : 

'  By ,  bd,  but  I  gave  you  a  rough 

greeting;  I  thought  it  might  be 


some  cussed  bushrangers,  they  have 
been  so  cunning  lately!*    I  went  in 
and  was  soon  seated  by  a  roaring 
fire,  and  ])eggiiig  away  at  exceUant 
bacon,  which  1  waalied  down  with 
capital  bush  beer.    AVhile  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  supper  we  heard  a 
voice  crying  out,  outside  the  door. 
Old  Jeff  Haynes,  the  farmer,  went 
to  the  door :  but  the  moment  he  put 
his  bald  old  head  outside  a  ^ck 
was  thrown  over  him  and  down  he 
fell  spitting  out  a  curse,  and  three 
immense  fellows  walked  in.    They 
were  of  the  regular  bushranger  type, 
dressed  as  prospectors,  in  top  boots, 
green  coats,  and  large  leather  hats: 
they  all  carried  revolvers  and  l)Owie&. 
The  women  began  to  scream.  'Don't 
disturb  yourselves  ladies*  pray,'  said 
the  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
captain, '  we  have  not  come  for  anj- 
thmg  to  night  but  a  little  of  your 
fat  bacon  and  good  old  ala  Sit  down, 
comrades.'  The  two  bearded  fellows 
took  chairs  and  drew  them  to  thd 
fire.    They  let  old  Jeff  out  of  his 
sack  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  quiet^ 
for  he  knew  that  if  the  sHghtest  re- 
sistance were  made,  they  would  all  be 
shot  down  like  dog&   So  we  all  had 
to  laugh  and  pretend  to  be  merry, 
while  inwardly  shuddering,  for  we 
recognized  in  the  captain   n  man 
whose  name  was  all  over  the  col(Hiy 
as  the  most  brutal  and  bloodthirsty 
of  the  Sydney  gang.    He  was  a  ca- 
markable    character,    evidently  a 
geatleman  by  education,  and  indeed 
nmiour  made  him  out  a  person  of 
title.     Be  had  a  most  fasoinatfag 
manner ;  literally  speaHng,  whsub^vei 
he  suggested  your  doing,  you  felt 
you  must  obey.    He  was  oouttaons 
to  the  women,  a^  treated  timpt  as 
if  they  had  been  duchesses.     Bui 
under  all  this  gallantry  and  smvii^, 
there  was  a  wolfs  nature  oxkcK^roaJs^ 
The  men  proceeded  leisunely  ia  ear 
joy  themselves,  and  aftesr  ^  wUIe  b^ 
came  rather  under  tbo  fnftufiocje  of 
the  spirits  and  bee^  (^wh^  mj 
had  partaken. ,  j  • 

'  !Now/  said  tl^e  leadec,  'M  jm 
proceed  to  busin^sSt .  f  aimi^  we^jB 
trouble  you  for  the  nptes^  "joil  «? 
ceived  this  morsiifg  &^i  i)iii  no^  i^ 
bl^  lapibs  a.t  Sydney/ 

Tve  paid  it  if,'mi  qM  3^ 
tarembliug.  /     i  . 
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*  By tlien  yon  mtist  writ^  ns 

an  order  on  the  Imnkers^  old  skin- 
dint/  said  the  captain. 

'That  vonld  Ibe  of  no  nse/  said 
the  farmer, '  as  I  ah^ys  pay  and  re- 
ceive tile  money  myself;  and  they 
woni;  pay  to  any  one  else.' 

The  captafai  swore  by  everything^ 
that  he  must  have  the  money,  and 
ordered  Haynes  to  start  with  him  at 
once  and  draw. 

*  But,'  said  Jeff, '  they  know  you 
protijy  well  down  there,  so  there's  a 
chance  of  ill-luck!* 

This  the  captain  had  fbrgotten, 
ahd  he  i^aw  that  he  was  done.  '  Well 
then,*  said  he, '  we  must  see  what  you 
have  in  the  house.*  And  forthwith 
a  general  rummaging  commenced: 
the  house  was  searched  froni 
top  to  bottom,  and  every  article  of 
the  least  value  was  seized  and 
crammed  ititz)  9  large  box  which  the 
robbcTO  had  brought  with  them. 

Meanwhile  Mrs:  Haynes  had  de- 
spatched the  moid-servant  to  the 
8tockma3i*s  hut,  and  gave  her  a  mes- 
sage for  him :  '  Eobbers  are  in  the 
house — go  to  the  next  farm,  bring 
all  "the  men.'  ^  The  girl  went  out  by 
A  back  door,  unnoticed  by  the  bush- 
rangers, who  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  search  to  observe. 
l%ey  kept  drinking  hard,  too,  at  the 
spirits,  which  made  them  mad  with 
boisterous  mirth.  Shivering  little 
Sally  ran  ofa  quicklv  to  the  stock- 
man's hut,  and  told  him  how  the 
robbers  were  in  the  house,  and  he 
rapidly  saddled  his  horse  and  rode 
off  for  help.  The  bushmen  had  now 
finirtied  their  search,  having  stripped 
the  house,  and  were  calling  for  more 
fiqiiorj  they  had,  too,  thrown  down 
their  flrearms,  of  which  I  took  note. 
They  were  very  loud  and  boisterous, 
and  began  to  smg  songs,  and  called 
upon  us  all  for  a  song  in  return. 
Smging  to  these  scoundrels  was  far 
from  a  congenial  employment,  but 
we  dared  not  refuse.  In  the  midst 
of  their  mirth,  I  heard  horses*  hoofs 
in  the  distance,  and,  noted  them 
quietly  reining  up^  and  daring  a 
deafening  chorus  to  some  rough 
song,  the  troop,  with  stockman 
True  at  their  head,  burst  in. 

'  Done,  by !*  shoUted  the  cap- 
tain, making  for  his  pistols ;  but  t 
had  been  too  quick  for  him  and  had 


seized  them,  at  the  first  surprise. 
The  robbers  seized  their  knives  and 
rushed  to  make  their  escape;  as 
the  captain  turned  a  shot  struck 
him  in  the  leg\  and  he  fell.  The 
others  gained  ithe  door,  but  were 
met  on  the  outside  by  the  men,  who 
shot  them  down.  The  whole  thing 
took  place  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  on  King  rc^scne^i, 
when  but  a  nioment  before  death 
had  threatened  m,  was  grtmt.  The 
captwn  was  only  wounded :  ho  ky 
cursing  and  swearing  in  his  bloody 
As  I  had  some  oxporienco  in  doCr. 
toring,  I  bound  np  Ms  wounds  and, 
we  took  him  at  onco  to  Sjdney.  The 
best  of  it  was  -on  unpacldig  the 
general  melee  of  goods  out  of  tbd 
robbers'  chest,  wo  came  to  a  supply 
of  firearms  which  hM  ©riJently  Wu, 
stolen.  The  ci  1  ptain ,  having  untol d 
murders  over  hm  head,  was  tritMi 
and  executed,  aud  he  died  as  ho  had 
lived, 'game.' 

All  adventures  with  bushrangers 
do  not  end  so  well  as  this,  however. 
Too  often  the  worst  of  crimes  are 
committed  by  these  lawless  men» 
and  jnftiiy  poor  settlers  are  ruined. 
Exciting  tmd  de£p€?rato  ds  the  game 
nmy  lie,  I  have  always  been  attached 
to  baah-hunting,  Setting  aaido  the 
danger  and  hazard  of  the  und<^r-. 
tukJEg,  tliero  h  real  pleasure  In  tia- 
\'€Hjiig  in  the  wilds  of  tho  bu&h. 

Austral  inn  sc-en^ry  has  a  charm  of 
its  own  in  its  gi^indeur  and  muKUifi- 
ceucei  and  the  cliioiite  is  one  of  tha 
most  delightful  in  tho  world.  In 
stuamer  the  sky  is  always  one  un- 
Toxying  lihie,  Uke  that  of  'sunny, 
Italy.'  Then  the  birds  and  iloweis 
are,  to  an  appreciative  mind,  an. 
cudlcsa  sourco  of  deligiit.  liofih- 
ranger  huntmg  and  botany  may 
scLia  rather  opjMisittjpureuita;  but  it 
15  strange  that  many  of  the  Uangtsrs 
(the  l*olice  Bangers  of  course)  col- 
lect pliUits,  and  eouio  fonu  coi  lec- 
tions of  the  gorge^itUE  and  many-, 
hued  injects  Ihkt  abound.  A  day  ia 
tiiG  busU  is  delightful,  luid  in 
(Summer  a  night  prtseed  under  the 
serene  and  star-lit  canopy  of  an 
Aufitralmu  sky  is  equally  pleasant. 
The  mghts  and  sounds  of  the  bush 
are  wondcrfal:  tho  lovely  dianella 
with  it&  cerulean  berries ^  the  niuue- 
rous  orchids,  and  a  hundred  other 
a  0  a 
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plants  delight  the  eye  with  tbeir 
rich  foliage  and  many-colonred 
blossoms. 

There  is  a  perfect  orchestra  of 
birds  and  animals.  These  are  the 
doleful  cries  of  the  magpies,  iho 
gratiii^^  ^liilbli  i"?r  Hi  I  OMckai^xxs,  the 
gereamiiJg  f>f  Ui^u'wn;  tb<i  melo- 
dious cnioubg  of  11  u/  !MiII'trof;s  in 
the  lagi^oti,  tba  shrill  Jsonnd  of  the 
Imo^  tr£5C-frogj5.  tliw  no  vti -ending 
cltLirus  *  ytjok-karnkii-roc  *  of  the 
\rattlo  lurdB,  aw  tin  y  siif^k  honey 
from  the  lofty  Iron- ash ;  tlie  chat- 
tericg^  of  trot^ps  of  ImDgaroos,  and 
tho  outlandish  cvk^  of  the  wild 
tnrkeye.  Thejpe  Bonnds  o^e  hears 
during  the  whole  of  the  *hy.  At 
night  there  is  the  umtiotonons  cry 
of  tho  more-portc,  withitB  pi»rpetual 
request  for  'porkj*  the  <iLiU  and 
mystic  muttcriiifrs  nf  the  ^vombat, 
the  iinci3utli  snoring  and  sriLirling  of 
tliQ  opossuinsi,  and  the  hoai^e  yells 
of  tnons  nnd  flying  aiutrDjls,  with 
a  continuous  couvi-n^nzioftf  of  the 
monkey E.  At  tnrly  dawn  thelangh- 
mp;  jacljas«j  risible  bird,  wjikes  one 
with  his  laughter.  A  formidable 
rival  is  ho  to  the  Jnughing  hyena, 
and  from  hi^  punctuttlity  in  waking 
cArlyi  he  is  christened  the  *  settlers* 
clock/ 

1  was  mentioning  that  t\l\  adven- 
tures with  bushrangers  do  not  ter- 
minate 60  well  as  that  narrated 
above ;  and  a  confirmation  of  this 
occurred  in  a  brush  1  once  had  with 
the  afore-mentioned '  gentry.* 

At  the  time  at  which  this  adven- 
ture took  place  we  were  not  actually 
on  the  track  of  the  bushrangers,  but 
wo  were  simply  travelling  from  one 
station  to  another.  We  got  deep 
into  the  bush  on  the  first  day,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  in  a  most 
romantic  dell,  which  seemed  just 
snit^  to  the  purpose.  Whether  it 
were  the  effect  of  the  long  day's 
journey,  or  the  effect  of  sundry  po- 
tations of  spirit  'above  proof,'  to 
cure  the  said  fatague,  I  know  not ; 
bat  at  all  events  tibe  men  who  were 
to  watch  by  our  fire  in  turn  daring 
the  night,  fell  asleep  at  thetr  post^ 
We  were  awoke  by  hoarse  cries,  and 
on  arousing  we  saw  at  least  twenty 
dusky  forms  standing  round  with 
pointed  weapons  and  scowling 
£iBu»8.  We  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to 


contend  against  so  many,  as  wo 
were  hut  ei^'lit  in  numlnr.  'Yield,, 
or  yon  are  dead  men '/cried  oce^ 
who  seemed  to  have  the  commacd 
over  the  others.  '  Bohus,  take  their 
weapons!'  to  a  rough  demon,  who 
inunediatcl^'    relieved     us    of   our 

*  l^arkers.'  Wo  were  then  lM:)imJ 
and  laid  on  our  Iwicks,  and  told  to 

*  go  to  sleep  and  make  the  most_of 


MUl        Jlvl«-1» 


^heinujder  wich  pleftsant  cln^iim- 

f.t;AllL>.J4      W(LH      iilipClRfiihV,      ftO      WQ 

nwH-itiiig  the  dn>  light,  IttiwJU^-d  U^ 

!«'  m  hiiur  afkr  our  capture,  whai 

m%   m<.nv   liUfthiaUifeH  ioine*l  ihd 

pudy,  in  a  state  l^f  high  an*!  mn^ 

glii\  far  they   had  ju^t  robb^  t 

well  Ian )wu   jinispector,  and,  rpi>ni 

what  tUi  y  mid,  had  niurdcrtd  him. 

'  Mhiit  m  that.  Pill— Mood  OQ  your 

rif^xr?*  crfeii  one.    ^  \es,  t^e  6}^ 

rip  was  gjime.  so  we  nobbled  hi tft** 

wiis   tltu  np]}'.    They  then  Wg$u 

diiiikiui:  diOply,  ninl  noon  iH^oitii^ 

liiilf  muti,  when  Ihty  rehtji^dt  mt^ 

hiiiry  ^hcjp.     At   dajt>r<tik'  ihaf 

l>c)4tui   t<i  int>vr>.    Wci  w^ro  hiind* 

folded,  oTid  the-  whole  parly  h^sx 

to  iiiurelt,    W'q  weut  on  for  .two  w 

tljrecOioujTs^whon  tlicy  fitopptiimj 

t?ic  ha^ridrtgeiJ  were  tjjken  nrOaj  <^ 

eyi-j^.    Th(.7  hiul  halt£d  jn  a  d0^ 

jftvino,  an  one  sid^  Of  which  there 

WiL^  a  fearful  prooipice,    Tho  bn$h* 

riin^ers  then  ^eemc^l  io  o^m\^lt  for 

a  k\v  minuter,  and  after  that  the 

caphuu  addr(^Ecd  us*  *  Well,  boyfi* 

your  gimie'ij   uji,  mo   pre^^e   Idt 

dciith ;  wy  give  you  five  minuter  to 

$siy  what   prnjers  yotl  kpOW.  am^ 

Btjuare  up.*    %ying  this,  he  drvv 

out   a  Watch  and  placed   on  tiK* 

ground  Ix'fure  him,    Tlie  horror  of 

tlu-sc  fivo  minutes  will  never  be 

forgeitten.    I  seemed  to  try  and  6s 

u^y  thouf^l^ts,  but  fafloti :  Iny  whoRi 

life  Edcnicd  tQ  rush  before  me  lii^e  i 

vision,  and  my  heart  seemed  ready 

to  burst  with  thoughts  of  home  and 

those  I  loved  best    Such  momenta 

as  those  are  enough  to  imhinge  the 

"slctutest   heart.     It  seemed  but  a 

'moment,  and  the  captain  took  up 

the  watch.    *  Time's  up  T  he  cried. 

The  bushmen  then  smzed  four  of 

our  number,  and  tied  a  rope  round 

each   man,  blindfolded   each   one 

again,  and  swung  them  all  four  orer 
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the  precipice,  making  fast  tbe  end 
<if  the  ropea  to  a  $take  firmly  fixed 
iii  the  grotuid.  Thus  they  hung 
•dangling  in  hiid-alr.  At  a  word 
from  the  chief  4  light  was  applied 
to  the  ropes,  which^  being  damp, 
f  red  '  but  ,  slowly.  They  then 
dragged  I  tis  off«  atid  shouting 
hoagrsely  to.  our  UiUfortunate  com- 
tiajdos,  bade  them  '  holft  tight  tljl 
iWey  dropp^/  and  told  them  not  to 
'  fan  too  Tbieavy.'  "We  were  taken 
several  paces  on,  and  soon  we  heard 
the  cries  ^  our  comrades  ojs  the 
burning  rope  gave  way— and  they 
^ell:  thehall  wasstW. , 
*.  ^.iTpw  your  turn,  my  ladsT  ,s$14 
^  h^  demoi^,  and  we  four -were 
it^.in  .bhpdrold6(J.  '  Kheel  doyn^, 
yoU.youilgc'utx$ran)4  wehe^rd  the 
tramp  of  some  men  to  a  little  cUa- 
iismie  otf.  'Cock,iour  rifles T  Wflp 
the  cry:  >rid  we  beard  the  ominous 
<jticKrof  ijljie  lojiis.'  'M!ake>eady, 
presents .  One,  t^o,  thx'ee  —  fireV 
shouted  tbe  captain.  A  report  fol- 
Xo^fiA,  ahd  1  expected  to  find  my- 
«etf  riddl^  like  a  colander^  , 

'  ^  Missed  .thein^  by  rr— !'  cried  the 
'ibleL'appArenHy^in  a'  rage;  and 
.toen'  the  awfuj  preparation  y^^ 
ia^aih  gofne  tinroufeL  'Fire !'— aufi 
"agiMU.  th'^^e  was  no  result.  I  waited 
'A  lOpg;  t>u^^  in  ah  agony  of  terrible 
^ki$pjBn^  and  no  voice  was(  beard, 
^(f .  hoxbing  liappciied,  Houirs 
^T^%X  J^ave  pa^sed^  and  we  still  lay 
"hound  Where  tbev  had  sot  us,  not 
^darine  to  moVe.  At  last  1  found 
^llat.  ihb  ifcpes  tbat  held  nio'were 
.hot  Very  f  tr'ong;  and'  with  a  cpnceh- 
fr«M  effort  X  i^'napped  tbem.  '•  In 
iu^other  jnioiaptvt  1  ijiad  torn  tbe 
.blindage*  from  my  mc^  — aiid  lo  i  no 
'•ojne  Was  Visible.  1  turned  y>  my 
'  comrades,' Wd  unbound  tb^m,  T6e 
fear  (ula  ^1<^  had  been  tooinuijh 
Ooi  one,  of  them  to,  tear— be  was 


dead :  fright  must  have  killed  bim. 
Our  lives  appeared  saved  as  by  a 
mu»Gle.  We  then  bethonght  us  of 
our  companions  who  had  been  bung 
over  the  cliff,  and  I  could  not  help 
having  a  lingering  hope  that  they, 
too,  had  been  saved  .in  some  way. 
We  rushed  to  tbe  precipice  as  we 
bad  imagined  it  to  be^  and  what  was 
our  astonishment  and  surprise  to 
find  that  it  was  jxo  precipice,  but 
merely  a  drop  of  a  few  feet ;  in  fact, 
out  commd<3B  must  have  bung 
within  a  foot  of  term  firuiii, 

Therd  they  wens  rolling  on  their 
bucke  on  the  ground  in  a  very  itn- 
iiif^iifij,'tl  ra armor,  and  l*eyond  a 
LriiLio  or  two,  they  were  unhurt- 
Wil  soon  made  them  aa  free  as  our* 
eclvea,  and  we  all  proceeded  on  our 
WOO"  to  the  next  station,  marvelling 
much  as  to  our  escape,  auJ  mouru- 
iug  over  our  lost  mato^  Wo  btuied 
him  in  a  quii  t  spot,  and  the  tall  farii 
wftVtis  ornr  bis  grave.  It  seemed 
thti  only  solution  of  the  mystery  that 
the  bushmeu  weere  really  afraid  to 
Ju  US  tiny  harm,  knowing  that  the 
whole  colony  would  be  up  and  after 
tliomi  if  they  me<ldle<l  with  the 
Queen's  iillict^rs.  As  ttiey  are  not 
always  so  partirrular,  this  puazled 
us  muf:hi  but  we  were  heartily 
tluiQklal  to  Imvc  eatcaped  so  easily 
from  llio  rnffims,  though  it  must 
btJ  ouGfe.sscjd  that  they  bad  given  us 
a  bit  of  afri^bt. 

Thiia  it  will  be  seen  that  a  buab- 
man  Uimttn-'B  life,  though  having  its 
.  jjleaauresj  has  by  far  a  grcAtor  pro- 
portitju  of  dangerous  buiiiuess;  and 
when  it  is  ooQ^idori^  what  horrible 
charactctB  they  buYc  to  d^l  with,  it 
socma  wonderful  bow  a^y  one  can 
.be  fosmd  r^ady  to  enrol  bimself 
amougfit  them  \  but  I  suppose 
dOJ^^ci:  ho^  its  charms  to  otJiera 
b^«idtis  yom;  butuble  fier? ant. 
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THEN   AND    NOW. 
<3,  Btttmhtv  Oronn. 

BRIGHT  gleams  the  moon  upon  the  finow, 
Sharp  blows  the  keen  December  breeze. 
The  leafless  oaks  sway  to  and  fro 

Beneath  the  gale  that  bows  the  trees. 
The  stars  in  myriad  glory  shine 

Across  the  silent  whitened  lawn, 
And  throngh  the  distant  clump  of  pine 
The  clock  bell  marks  the  hour  of  dawn 

'Tis  gloom  of  night  without    The  cold 

And  silent  hours  pass  slowly  on. 
Within,  the  castle,  grey  and  oW, 

This  night  has  learnt  the  garb  to  don 
Of  revehry.    The  echoes  ring 

Of  music  on  the  frosty  aar ; 
The  influences  seem  to  cling 

Of  all  that's  bright,  enchanting,  fair- 
To  the  long  hall,  whose  antlerei  sides 

Look  statelily  upon  the  scene ; 
Where  rapidly  each  couple  glides 

In  easy  waltz;  where  sweeps  the  queen 
Of  that  fair  heritage— princess, 

By  virtue  of  her  lovely  face ; 
Her  dower  of  all  the  gifts  that  bless — 

The  jewels  that  guerdon  youth  and  grace. 

Ring  out,  soft  melody,  and  chime, 

Responsive  to  the  '  flying  feet  ;* 
Ring  out  as  if  in  i^com  of  time, 

And  all  the  Borrows  time  most  meet 
Roll  out  beneath  the  vesper  ttaxi 

Full  flood  of  sound  across  the  snow ! — 
And  yet  I  feel  your  music  jar 

Upon  my  heart    'Tis  best  to  go. 

Go?    Ah !  how  can  I?    Weary  years 

Have  passed  ^ince  tast  I  saw  the  homei 
Whence—amid  mingled  smiles  and  tetors — 

I  wandered  lorth  to  idly  roam. 
I  lefk  it,  and  I  took,  deep  hid, 

A  memory  within  my  heart : 
No  change  of  fortune  yet  hath  bid 

That  dear  remembrance  to  depart 

A  memory  of  sunny  earls. 

Of  loving,  trusti^,  J^ragiung  eyes ; 
Of  teeth  that  gleamed  like  liny  peaf  la ; 

Of  features  formed  in  beaui^y's  guise : 
Child- beauty,  exquisite  to  see; 

Child-accents,  musical  to  hear. 
And  can  that  dim  remembrance  be 

So  &r  away,  and  yet  so  near  ? 


SANS-PAREILLE. 


<*  I  baye  been  whereyer  it  betaty  j 

I  have  seen  whatever  is  fair 
On  the  land,  on  the  strand,  or  in  ocean. 

Or  the  all-surronnding  air. 
Bat  never  in  Art  or  in  Nature, 

O  I  maid  of  the  wreatben  broWi 
Have  I  teen  in  mj  dreams  or  my  waJdog 

▲  lorelier  thing  than  thon  1" 
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'Tis  she,  the  yoxmg  Frinoess,  1  think ; 

I  will  not  break  the  olden  spell. 
I'm  well  warld-hmrdened,  yet  I  sbmk 

From  seeing  her  as  now.    They  tell 
A  thousand  legoods  of  heir  face; 

And  verses  to  her  beanty  flow : 
Yet  doobt  I  if  there  ilives  the  graoe 

Ofyove.    I  tnsn  and  foce  the  snow. 


TO  A  LADY'S  POETRAIT. 
(With  am  IhunssjiAnas.) 

I  HAVE  been  where  the  simple  maiden 
Kept  holy  the  opeoing  May, 
And  thonght  with  a  veil  of  blosbes 

To  screen  her  eharms  from  the  day. 
I  have  been  where  the  gentle  damsel 
Moved  graceful  amongst  her  peers. 
Where  each  met  each  with  the  beauty 
And  2»eide  of  n  thousand  years. 

I  have  been  where  the  magio  pencil 

Was  the  slave  of  the  painter^  hand, 
Till  there  glowed  on  the  passionate  canvas 

A  life  he  conld  not  command. 
I  have  been  where  the  fairy  colours 

That  danced  in  the  solar  beams 
Masqued  as  tiie  Loves  and  the  €hnicos 

That  peopled  his  happiest  dreams. 

I  have  seen  the  spent  sculptor  panting 

For  the  breath  he  had  lent  to  the  stone. 
That  strained  through  the  hero's  armour. 

Or  was  piEest  by  the  vstgm's  zone. 
I  have  seen  the  veins  of  the  marble 

Take  blood  from  the  hand  of  Art^ 
And  the  files  of  a  grand  Pantheon 

From  the  depths  of  a  chabs  start. 

I  have  been  wherever  is  beauty ; 

I  have  seen  whatever  is  Udt 
On  the  land,  on  the  strand,  or  in  ocean. 

Or  the  all-sarrounding  air. 
But  never,  in  Art  or  in  Nature, 

0!  maid  of  the  wreathen  brow. 
Have  I  seen  in  my  dreams  or  my  wakiag 

A  lovelier  thing  than  thou. 
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I  have  been  where  sceptreil  princes 

Graced  well  the  royalty 
Of  oceans,  from  island  to  island. 

And  of  lands  from  sea  to  sea, 
I  have  l>een  where  mimic  monarchs 

Wore  mimic  orowns  on  the  brow ; 
Bat  have  seeo,  nor  in  fact  nor  in  drama, 

A  statelier  queen  than  thou. 

I  have  been,  by  fantasy  guided, 

Where  the  heavenly  Qaeen  of  Love, 
And  Hebe,  the  evergreen  goddess, 

Miogled  their  courts  aliove. 
But  no  deathless  nymph  on  Olympus 

Ever  uttered  a  prayer  or  a  vow 
To  Venus,  or  Hebo  the  youthful, 

More  divine  or  more  pure  than  thou, 

I  have  been  where  angele  of  mercy 

Went  in  at  the  plaguo-fencod  door, 
Or  gave  back  their  youth  to  the  aged 

Or  strange  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  p>of. 
But  never,  where  all  were  gentle, 

Did  a  fever-burning  brow 
Feel  the  cool  soft  hand  of  an  ans^el 

More  tender  and  kind  than  thou. 

If  thon  readest  these  halting  verses, 

That  fain  would  soar  in  thy  i)raise, 
Porbid  not  the  flame  thou  hast  kindled^ 

0 !  Muse,  dear  to  worthier  lays : 
Nor  BOom  that  the  poet,  unseltish. 

Love*  thee  as  he  loves  a  star ; 
An(\,  kissing  his  hand  to  thine  image, 

Blesses  thee  from  afar!. 

A'r    11^   G» 
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FAST  AND  FIRM. 

9  VisnuLntt  At  SSLxt^tiXiei. 

By  the  Authob  of  'd^fircB'  -ind  '  Tek  Cypiikssjs.' 


IT  was  at  the  Marseilles  railway 
station:  why  I  waa  theale^  or 
where  I  was  going,  I  don't  exactly 
rememher,  so  much  having  hap- 
pened since^  and  I,  jost  at  that  timd» 
haying  no  special  reason  to  go  to 
one  place  more  than  to  another. 

The  express  train  from  Paris  had 
jnst  come  in. 

She  was  standing  a  little  asid^/ 
jnst  out  of  the  crowd  and  bustla, 
looking  on,  scanning  every  face  as 
it  passed  and  repassed:  nxine 
among  others,  and,  as  I  fancied!, 
with  more  interest  than  others. 
Her  face  was  very  x>ftIo,  and  her 
eyes  were  anxions,  but  she  looked 
calm  and  self-possessed;  her  manner 
had  no  bashftdness,  no  hardihood. 

Was  she  waiting  for  her  fellow- 
passenger  to  rejoin  her? 

People  hurried  to  and  fro,  ead^ 
one  intent  on  his  or  her  business. 
No  one  approached  this  little  lady. 

By-and-by  I  saw  her  speak  to  an 
elderly  woman,  who,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, stood  near  her,  a  matuKd 
specimen,  apparently,  of  the  genus 
*  unprotected.^  Of  her  I  think  fdM 
askeid  some  question.  From  hdr 
she  received,  I  fismcied,  a  hurried, 
a  not  over-courteous  answer.  I  saw 
a  flush  rise  to  her  face  as  she  turned 
«way. 

By  this  time  the  fOatform  was 
almost  clear.  Such  passengers  as 
were  by-and-by  going  on,  had  de- 
parted to  refrei^  themselves;  others 
nad  gone  to  their  resting-places; 
the  railway  officials  began  to  re- 
.gard  this  solitary  figure  curiously. 
Eaising  my  hat,  speaking  to  her  in 
French,  with  as  formal  a  courtesy 
as  I  could  command,  I  ventured  to 
ask  if  she  were  waiting  for  anybody ; 
wanting  any  information ;  iflcoidd 
be  in  any  way  of  any  service  to  her.  A  - 
shade  as  of  perplexity  or  disappoint- 
ment crossed  her  £Eice  when  I  thus 
addressed  her. 

She  answered  in  better  French 
than  mine,  while  her  eyes  seemed 
to  read  mine  with  something  more 
than  curiosity^with  interest. 


'I  was  to  have  been  met  here.  I 
see  Dobody  who  is  looking  for  any- 
body* I  an[i  diaai^nted.  I  must 
wait  here ;  some  one  will,  perhaps, 
oomeyiet  Thank  you  very  much 
lor  your  Jdndness,  but  X  must  wait' 

Again  lifting  my  hat,  I  left  her ; 
but  only  to  pace  the  platform  and 
think  about  her.  Wait!  what  had 
she  to  wait  for  ?  Any  one  meaning 
to  meet  her  would  have  been  there 
when  the  train  came  in.  Alone 
tbere^  and»  most  likely,  strange  to 
the  place,  what  could  she  do? 
Meaawhile,  ihei«  sb»  stood,  waiting, 
composedly,  ^tiently* 

As  the  minutes  passed  by,  I 
thought  she  looked  paler  and  x)aler ; 
at  last,  as  I  approached  her  nearer 
than  m  my  other  turns,  she  came  a 
few  steps  towards  mo. 

*  Will  you  be  so  kind,', she  began 
in  English,  then,  correcting  herself, 
she  spoke  French. 

I  smiled.  '  I  am  English,  as  you 
are.' 

'Oh,  I  am  so  glad!'  she  said 
quite  childishly.  Then  she  added, 
*  1  can  offer  no  excuse  fbr  troubling 
you,  but  will  you  tell  me  what  to 
do?  I  am  oome  dirsctfh)m  London. 
I  am  going  to  my  brother,  who  is 
ill  in  Eome.  Some  one  was  to  have 
met  me  at  Marseilles,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  route  beyond  this. 
My  brother  is  very  ill.  I  must 
travel  quickly,  or — *  here  she  paused, 
or  rather  her  voice  failed  her. 

*  Were  you  to  go  by  land  ?' 

'  Yes ;  my  brother  forbade  me  to 
travel  by  water.  Sea-travelling  half 
kni&d  him,  and  he  won't  let  me 
'try  it' 

'  Etit/  I  i^aid,  quite  angrily, '  it  is 
nn  im  posFtible  journey  for  you  to 
TJGikrtake  alone  by  this  route,  or, 
in  Joe  J,  Ity  any  route.  What  were 
your  frieyds  thinking  of?' 

'I  was  to  have  been  met  here, 
you  know.  I  quite  depended  upon 
that.' 

'  But  you  have  no  business  here 
at  all.  If  you  want  to  go  by  land, 
and  quickly,  you   ought  to  have 
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gone  by  Ghamb^,  mstOM  Mount 
GeniB,  by  Su^a,  Turin,  Milan ' 

She  tarfi6d  bo  pale  that  I  paused. 
She  looked  about  lor  some  resting;- 
place;  I  gave  her  my  arm,  led  her 
to  the  ivaiting-roDm,  got  her  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  cup  of  oofko,  begging 
her  to  drink  the  latter. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  aa  soon  as 
she  ooold  speak,  it  was, '  Yon  ^1 
tell  me  w^at  to  do  now?  My  bio- 
tiier  is  veryill,  perhaps  dying.  Will 
it  be  best  to  go  back  to^to  the 
place  you  spoke  of,  or,  as  I  am 
here,  to  push  on  by  ^is  mote? 
Whieh  way  is  the  quicker  T 

'  Where  Is  your  luggage?  The 
train  starts  for  Nice  in  five  minutes. 
I  am  not  sure  what  better  you  can 
do  than  push  on  by  this  route  now 
yoQ  are  here.' 

She  rose  directly.  *1  have  ho 
luggage  bat  what  is  in  that  bag,' 
poicdting  to  one  I  had  taken  from 
her  when  I  gavo  her  my  arm. 

'  What ,  a  charming  tniTelling- 
companion  she  would  make!'  I 
thought  to  mys^. 

She  added  as  we  hastened  towards 
the  platform, '  I  left  London  at  Ibuq 
hour's  notice,  in  conaetfuence  of  a 
telegram.'  As  I  hurried  her  along, 
she  aeked,  <  Are  yom  going  any  far- 
ther by  this  vottte?' 

'Yes/ 

*Wottki  yon  kindly,  while  you 
ave  traTolling  the  next  stagCj  write 
me  down  directions?' 

'Certainly/ 

The  ladies'  carriage  into  which  I 
looked  was  Ml;  so  I  bended  her 
into  another,  and  got  hi  myeelfi  and 
as  that  small  hand  rested  in  mme, 
a  curiously  strong  ootiTiction  en- 
tered my  mind,  and  xested^ere* 

I  seated  myself  opposite  to  her, 
and  having  said,  ^  We  shall  haye 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  it  over  before 
we  get  to  Nice,'  I  fei^^ed  to  be 
ftftlly  ocGHfiied  with  lonte^books  «nd 
maps  in  order  to  leovie  her  qnaet 
tim»  to  recover  herself^ 

All  the  while  that  I  seemed  i^us 
occupied,  I  was  thinking  intently. 
I  was  not  rery  young  or  'green.' 
I  had  heard  of  bewitdied  and  be- 
witching widows  and  of  childish- 
looking  little  adventuresses  lying 
in  wait,  at  such  places  as  the  Mar- 
seillea  railway  station,  for  men's 


hearts  to  ensnare  Cbem  and  men's 
purses  to  make  nse  of  them,  ani  I 
considered  myself  a  man  no6  likely 
to'be  imposed  upon^  Memyaealm, 
fnvestigaffcing  glance  of  mine  rested 
on  my  oppodte  neighbour's  hiie, 
her  dress,  her  enaemUe. 

She  did  nbt<  speak  to  me:  «he 
turned  her  fiiee  to  the  windewv  *<  I 
thought  her  eamestiy  interested  in 
the  fiuoinatins^y  romantio  seines 
past  which  we  were  fly1ng*^the 
rocky  heights,  castle^loolang  knocks 
and  rocky-lookyig  csBtles,  the  blue 
bays  and  gtey  ^ve4toBjry  jfMns, 
which  shewn* seeing: now  probably 
for  the  first  tima  By«end*by,  a 
gentle,  stealthy  mowmeit^  of  hes^  a 
little  hand  slipped  Into  her  pocket, 
and  then  hev  haaidkeroluef  IsftedUto 
Jier  fiMeaasnreil  me  i^he  waeotying. 

I  am  always  aficaid  of  a  woman 
who  is  eryma.  •  A  man  is  a  brute 
whocan  speak,  a  hanh  word  t»  a 
wiping  Womani  and  a  kind  goe 
often  changes  a  mild  trickSng  of 
the  salt  watem  to  adelnge^so  I  left 
her  alone.  " 

She  Jrept  her  band,  and  her  hand- 
kerchief in  it^  oivor  her  fooe^  and  lier 
&ce  turned  towaBdatbe^iindowas 
much  as  possible.  I  hegiin  to  isope 
dae  would  fall  asleep*  I  believe  I 
omysrif did ftUaaleep lor  «>fewino- 
ments.  By-and-by  I  waa  zoaaed 
by  the  frilling  of  a  book  fiom  my 
hand;  when  I  opened  my  eyes' I 
ibund  my  opposite  neighhoor's  £iaed 
upon  me,  with  a  look-of  'weMog  lor 
the  opporttmity  of  addiessmg  me. 
She  had  left  off  ci^KiDg  then^tisat 
she  had  cried  a  good  ^tnl  herfitoe 
told;  her  lids  wto ' reddened  on 
tiny  spo/tBy^b^  miA  loddnir  "^^Y 
wan  and  ill..        -      -    *      .     ^ 

She  had  her  fMuae^  open  la  Imr 
lumd. 

'Shall  I  have  enougli  money ?* 
she  ai^ed  me,  holding  it  towaida 
me,  whenlgaveaignaef.heiBig  fiiUy 
-awake.  »'*• 

I  took  the  poor  iiitia  poorlTpfar- 
nished  purse  in.  my  band*  ^Ch, 
yes,  if  you  don^t  get  oheated>;  atxd 
aa  I  am  gwg  to>  Berne  by  this 
route,  I  will  see  to  that,  if  yoa  will 
aUow  me/ 

'  Yoaan  gomg  to  BoQue?*  Sttdi 
a  light  in  the  eyesy  and  mgik  a 
pretty  tcansientfiash  ever  tiie  ile- 
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licate  &oe.  'You  ai»  going aU the 
way  that  I  hflT6  to  go?' 

<  Yesi'  It  was  the  state  of  her 
.  pocBO  that  had  finally  decided  ma 

She  put  the  purse  I  zeturaed  to 
her  back  in  hor  bag.  After  that, 
and  when  I  pretended  to  be  loofcang 
in  another  direetion,  I  sow  her  small 
hands  ibhled  togetibter,  and  waa  oovi- 
fident  that  her  lips  formed  the  words 
^ Thank  God!'  Somehow  I  was 
moro  touched  than  I  oould  ba^e 
todd  lesflon  for  by  this, 

'  Haive  you  slept  at  all  on  the 
road,?'  I  asked  presently* 

'  No ;  I  have  been  too  anxion&' 

'  Try  and  sleep  now>  or  you  will 
be  utterly  worn  out  I  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  take  case  of  you. 
Try  and  jQmoy  I  am  the  fdend  your 
brother  sent  for  you.  I  will  iry 
and  take  as  good  care  of  you  as  if  I 
was/  It  was  not  a  case  for  half- 
meaBmres,  you  see ;  I  leant  forwiard, 
not  to  be  oTaxheard^  and  spoke  ear- 
nestly. 

« You  are  Tery  good/  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  filled. 

I  put  my  h^boK  foit  her  feet, 
atnd  ihrew  my  wrapper  over  her; 
then  I  immetsed  myself  in  my 
books  agam. 

Two  old  ladiesand  oneoldgentie- 
man  were  nodding  in  ibe  other  com- 
partcneni  of  the  carriage,  for  a 
long  time  I  did  not  stir  hand  or  foot 
or  look  at  my  neighbour,  hoping 
tha^  her  mind  xnore  at  ease,  she 
nd^xt  eatoh  the  infection  of  their 
drowsiness.  She  did:  when  I  did 
ventore  to  look  at  her  she  was  asleep. 
Her  hat  lay  on  her  knee:  her  hai^ 
wa»  ksnt  back  in  the  angle  ot  ^e 
,  cushions.  The  hght  of  the  carriage- 
lamp— it  had  grown  dusk  now — 
slanted  down  from  the  bright  hair, 
threw  a  shadow  of  long  lasheS  on  the 
pate  ohe^  fell  on  the  pretty  round 
'  white  throat :  but  it  did  not  look  ease- 
fill  Gtoep;  the  mouth  retained  lines  of 
anxiety  and  depression.  I  did  not 
look  at  her  long;  I  was  afraid  of 
disturbing  her,  and  besides  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of 
nnchivalrous  audacity  and  profanity 
to  take  that  advantage  of  the  un- 
consciousness of  one  so  strangely 
thrown  upon  my  protection.  Her  hat 
slipped  off  her  knee  and  fell  to  the 
floor  of  the  carnage:  I  pic^  it  up 


roTerently  and  laid  it  on  my  own, 
which  was  on  the  seat  beside  me.  I 
fell  to  considering  it:  itwasamodest 
little  haty  pret^,  but  not  in  a  eo- 
qnettish  way ;  simple^  tasteful,  and 
fiee  from  any  of  the  grotesque  and 
unsuitable  exorescenoea  (I  can't  call 
them  ornaments)  I  have  Wondered 
at  on  other  women's  head-gear.  Her 
whole  dress  had  struck  me,  as  I  first 
noticed  her  at  the  station*  as  having 
a  special  ^inropriatenesst   a  neat 

Eleteneas,  an  absence  of  all  su- 
uty,and  yet  so  absence  of 
ine  gracefulness. 

'  Who  is  she?  What  is  she?*  I 
pondered,  and  as  I  pondered  my  eyes, 
lor  the  first  time,  fell  upon  a  card 
fiutened  to  the  handle  of  hw  bag, 
which  I  had  put  on  the  seat  beside 
me,  to  give  her  more  room,  when  I 
begged  her  to  try  and  sleep. 

The  name*-D(^  a  common  one- 
was  not  unfiimiliar  to  me,  and  yet  Uie 
fiuniliarity  of  it  carried  me  Hur  hack 
into  the  past 

'Haitoess?'  I  kept  repeating.  I 
questioned  and  perplexed  myself  to 
no  purpose,  but,  by-and-by,  when  I 
had  given  up,  or  imagined  that  I 
had,  thinking  about  the  matter,  it 
all  came  to  me. 

Harkness  was  the  name  of  an  old 
drawing-master  of  mine.  Harkness 
was  the  name  of  a  young  school- 
fellow of  mine.  Harkness  was  a 
name  that  for  two  or  three  years  I 
had  seen  in  the  fioyal  Academy's 
Catalogue  as  the  painter  of  pictures 
which  had  struck  my  fSMacy-*mostly 
flceoies  in  the  oountacy  sound  Bome> 
oattleand  peasants  of  the  Gampagna. 
For  the  wike  of  the  name  a»  much 
as  for  the  pictures  themselves,  I  had 

gurohased  some  two  or  three,  I 
>rget  which,  of  tihese  works  (I 
bought  up  many  more  of  them  after- 
wards, for  her  sake)  at  th»  time, 
wondering  if  that  yoimg  artist 
Harkness  was  my  young  achodfol- 
low  Harkness. 

I  now  determined  that  the  two 
should  certainly  be  one,  and  that 
one  the  brotibsr  of  my  little  com- 
panion, who  must  as  certainly  be  the 
'  sister  Euth '  of  whom  he  had  often 
talked,  a  baby  girl  then  uid  the  ob- 
ject of  his  aUnost  idolatrous  affection. 

While  she  slept  I  furbished  up 
my  memoxy  as  to  all  matters  re- 
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gardvoig  ft.ft  twO'Hatknesses,  ftlthcf 
and  fion ;  it  vrt^  some  iitae  befbihs  I 
coTtld  remember  th6  son^A  Cfariatian 
n«me,  mnch  to  my  Yex^tion;  Irt^,' 
at  last,  that  came  too,  Harold-- 
Harold  Hkrimesa.  I  trM  triumphant, 
almost  aDxioos  the  tired  little  sleeper 
shoiltd  Wak6,  quite  resoftBd  tb^t 
Harold  H»rki)e^3  should  Bare  boeir 
my  Very  deat  friend.  I  could'  te- 
memher',  happily,  that  I  h&d  somer 
time^  been  of  sei*yice  t6  hifti;  tWat  t 
liAd  been  fond  df  the  b6y^  iftat  ha 
T»^  'be^  a  bright,  lie^utfml-fheed; 
fair-haired  little  fellow;  -who  bad 
nt^iUrisheda  romantic  ahd  ^rat^f^ 
regard  for  me.  '    ' 

'  My  chArge,  m  I  'tfo\^  resided 
Buth  Harknes^,  moaned  m  hkf 
fiteep  itt  £k  fiiint,  dfetjc^fttf  tort  of 
way.  '    r^    <  ■       ■,..'..'.    .-T 

1  bent  towards  her :  we  were'stt^' 
ping  kt  a  station.  Cfldnes^  I' thiAk. 
$he  roufeed  berself:       •       ^      • '    ' 

'Could  you  get  md  Ja'^^lftss  elf 
watei*?'  Bheasked  { *  I  ami56  sbpy  tb 
give  you  trouble/        *.      <    >•      i 

^•Yottfofel  ill,  faint?  Ill  b^Twick 
<l&fectly/  I'^irflng  out^  'l^broutfht 
her  a  ^s  bf  I^Htef  into  ^'ch  I  %a4 
put  a  little  dognac.'  '*Yoii  indedirt 
be  afraid;  it%  hot  tbcf"  strong.  It  "^fH 
<lo  you  'good:'  Tm  a  '^rt'  tff=«i 

She  ttooTc  it  wttH  a' grftteftil,  txj'iit-*' 
flding  look;  alijd  diuhklt:'  ^ftiving 
P)iidli  poi'^ttp  tetum' ttie  ^lass/i 
was  lingertiig  on  the  platform,  iitewr 
the  carriage  doot;Tegtirdl^  of  wal^i 
iiiga  to  got  in,  Jimusihg'  "myself  '"by 
wfetchingtjie  ea^r  hufily  of  dtberfii 
Virishifag  itt"  th^t'ml«nher  'iO  ish<W^ 
ihybelf  an  tyfcl,  experiekibed  trkveB^?; 
perhaps,  w9ieh  $hef  l^k^  'oht>  "  '  ^ 

'If^ou  Isliottld  deleft  behftrdjbi^ 
get  hurt  in  gettinj^lh  iJi  A'h'itff  y;*  '^* 
Siiid.  Twasm  the  earriagiibefoito  ihe 
had  finished  sp^i^hj^,  Mr  anti6i!»i 
il»c6-wAdiB)iefu'gh'.  ^  Itwtis'newto^ih^ 
to  feel  myself  of  paramount  fui^ort* 
inde  to  anybody  }•  ftirery  horoand 
pleasant  sensation,  !  *;  *' 

I  ^brbnght  H^i  it  smaS  ,liols6^y| 
of  Tfbrenqd  rosebuds,  Ji^niine,  ahd 
yfOlets;  butIt<fekitfewaT'ft6tiiher 
«lm<tot  dira^tly,  sayihg,  ^T^  pe'* 
futile  19  to6  strong.'''    '     *    ••  ^    '• 

Sh6  letm^dbfts  r]()f!ea^,  Mt  tfM 
looked  at  the  flo^W  lofftiglir:  /  ' 
'  '"Rmttre  better  iio#*'   "    *  ^  ' 


'Dhye^,ftahk^Jou!  ITiidlifefeti 
dreaming  pamfttliy  about '^tiEdiblii,^ 
m^brotfierr  '    -^  -r^r^i.^. 

'Ihaveeatitefebme 


^  1  wonder ' i^rheu  'kbH''  ifte^ ,«criV- 


tiling  l^J 


with  ine;  ijiey'  ibid  mef  tUibdld' 
have  plentyof ilme 'fojg^JfefrAli-' 
ment  by  the  way,  trtitTVraa'^ifraSd! 
tp  lose  my  bW;''i^-V*5^^ 

'  'Thehi^tt'Mvyfivfed'oft'b^lk 

shice  you  left  Miidbti'?*"'^'/'-  "'^^ 

'  'IhaVtfnotlbteJhtin^.*  ° ';,;'' 

'*I  have  made  a'Srdcy 'b^fiiM 

discovery  whije  sou,  \fete,  &lie6<*j 

Mis?  mhi^riQ^]^^ 

the  card  oh  h^  ba4.  ^  'Tf^^W^sclAii 
name?'.     ,,  .TMifl.ftv^ 

'  •tti8''^k"^^ty6Twaa\iifeto 

A'S^oU^rteWoblfeSl.  ""^^^ 
favonnto    hrbst    ut! 

teU'lne  ^a  &rd  litn  this  litnersis^rar 
Euth "  he  used  to  talk aboat'     '/■' 

tell  yon  that  I  ap^^l^f  *"-\y[-'< 
Surprised- 4t  ttiy  tSsSwQri™*!"-':^'"" 

ab6u1; '  ^ou    eiilWlgtf 'ti  ^ijilte  *  mo 
reineiAber'lhd'nifflfi^^wdl/'^ 
t^Wie  you''w'^iP5^rf{iH|[^p^^/ 
dowfl  'the'plitffirj^^^i  "*' 


ownei^fldi 

itid'  pti'rtly.lL 
tfie*,t6  minf  tf 
hietnbrK'lihd'^^ 
like"  h: 

nopeb  youx'fii 
hi^tne'i^thj' 
'when    "^ 
woh^erfrffly 
light 'itodie; 
lobk^!— thfe' 
dgvnfet'''i^fl< 
the  sihootu: 
drystallf: 
tomantit^ 


Fm^  and  Firm 


S&l 


W^  iije#  of  cyjpTeaaefi,  li^e  a 
moumfpl,  naotirnmc,  fimere^lljr- 
draped  procession — when  i^e  reaohed 
Nice,  I  wondered  what  it  vould  be 
best  to  do  with  Miss  Harkness.  I, 
atox^ied  the  fiuses  of  tbo  old  Indies, 
our  travelling  companions,  but  they 
liad  a  sonx,  gwm  way  of  looking  at 
DQ6  and  my  charge;  they  spoka 
together  about, us,  and  fi^iook;  theh^ 
heads.  I  did  not  venture  to  Wk 
thero  to  bp  cjiar^  with  the,  cace  of 
her  tilt  morning,  as  I  did  not  wl^h 
to  own  to  ;them  that  1  was  not  her 
legitimate  protector— her  hroUieror 
hj&c  husbaod,  - 

As  I  hai^dea  Mifss  Harkne^s  from 
the  cajriag^  I  X^t  that  she  wa^ 
trembling.  . 

*You  cannot  go  on  till  the  eight 
o'clock  diUg^x^JO  in  the,  mqrnmg*  I 
ahaU  secure  a  room  for  ypu  at  a^ 
bote!  where  I  can  r^ly  upon  youc 
being  safe  az^d  eomfortable ;  I  shaU 
engagq  >our  place  in  the  diligence 
to-night,  and  call  for  you. in  the 
mominj^*  a*hia  as.  1  led  her  to  f^ 
cab. 

.'Pow  can  I  ever  thanjf  you  for 
your  kindness  r 

'  Jji  .i3  mthinfr  |!  am  a,  veiy  idle, 
unoccupied  'fellow,  at  anybod^'a 
eervioe— especially  at  the  s^i^ice 
of  your  brother's  i^ter.* 

'  If  only  he  is  alive  to  thank  you  t 
You  tiiiBkl  oannot  go  pn  to-night?' 

'  I  Know  you  cannot.'  I  did  not 
know  it^  but.Xkjaaw  sheoug^t  not.' 
.  Th^  noistreas  of  one  of  the  Nico 
hotels  waa  well  and  favourably 
known  to  me. .  t  committed  Viis& 
Harkness  to  her  care,  explaining  iu 
few  w^rda  theobipct  of  her  journey. 

Hien  I  ordered— an^  1  remember 
I  took  great  jpains  with  its ;  selection 
— a  little  dinner  for  one,  of  soup, 
game,'  cutletf*,  ^w^ts,  choice  fruit 
and  coffee,  to  be  served  as  sbop  as 
possible  to  Ho,  99 ;  and  after  I  had 
done  that,  1  went  about  my  own 
bu&in^  X  secured  the  coup^  of 
the  diligence  and  one  place  in  the 
banquett^as  (ar  as  Genoa.  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  JJarseilles  Uy  requeat 
that  my  luggage,  which  X  had  left 
unowned  iybere,  should  be  taken 
charge  of  till  further  notice.  X 
dined  at  an  hotel  dose  to  the  dili-' 
gence  office,  drank  coffee,  smoked, 
looBging  on  the  esplanade  and  lookr 


i«g  towards  the, windows  of  Uvd 
house  where  t  had  left  Miss  Hark- 
ness, and  wondered  dreamily  what 
would  qoi^e  .of  tlua:V^]:y  atrai^o 
adventure  of  mii3^. 
,  Suppose  a  wi(e  should  co«)e  of  it  ? 
,  pshaw  I  n^oat  unlikely  I  \Vha( 
probability  was  there  that  a  sweet 
g^l  like  this  should  be  disangsged. 
.  To  whataortof  a  fellow,  l^owev^r^ 
ijf  he  leta  ner  run  such  ^ka  as 
tibese  ?  3appose  she  had  iallen  into 
bad  hapds  as  coipplietely  aa  she  had 
fallen  into  mino^which  shall  be 
harmless  for  hor,  God  knows  1 

Sba  wofild  nU  have  £ailen  into 
bod  hands. 

^Chera.  iaj^^dgmant,  discernment, 
wii^om  boyooa  her  years  in  thai 
sweet  )[ittWliju:»g  with  its  serene  b^w 
and  clear  eyes,  its  £brm,  rather  sad 
Q90Utlu  . 

X  waa  fion^  fihe  had  aeen  my; 
name,  otherwise  X  could  liave  laid 
the  j3atteripg., unction  to  my  aoul 
tba^  it .  Was  xny  foco  whiOh  had  iur 
spired  her  with  con^denca 
.  Bat  wbat  on  aarth  eould  she  bave 
done  h^d  X  xiot  been  there?  What 
in  tbe  joarne  of  heaven  would  havo 
beoome  of  her?  Weill  heaven 
guards  its  own.  Heaven  knowa 
^hat  would  ]^ave  become  of  bar. 

When  X  tired  of  my  moonUghfv 
rambling  by  the^  shares  of  that  won- 
derful Bay  of  Isio^,  and  went  to  iny 
l^otel,  I  found  it  was  too  late  to  b^ 
^orth  while  going  to  bed  that  nigbtv 
80 1  watched  till  morning. 

I  was  at  her  hotel  pretty  early, 
ainxiouB  to  settle  her  account  befori> 
she  ahould  be  troub][ed  about  it  I 
ordered  breakfaat  to  be  taken  to  her 
in  her  room,^  and  sent  a  pencilled 
iXiiBSfsa^  to  h«r,.ieUiQg  hw  X  had 
arranged  everything. 

I  shan't  easuy  forget  the  aarpestly 
g;rat^ful  look  she  gave  me  when  we 
met  ^ X  tuckedher  up  snugly  in 
thecoup^-T  • 

.   '^Had  she  ))een  comfoirtable?'  X 
asked. 

'  Ob,  ycit ;  I  had  thought  of  ever} - 
thing.  I  ^l  be^n  most  kind,'  sho 
answered ^  ht^r  eyes  UA\  of  fears. 
And  th<*n— 'where  was  I  ftoiDgT; 
with  a  half  alarm  in  her  tonte  and 
herfac^j  a^^  she  Uamd  I  did  ^ot 
take  my  plju:4)  b^idi^  hitiiT. 

'  To  the  ban^^uetie,  up  aboTO ;  I 


6fi9 


FM  kikt  fVfM. 


aMyoarcoittiftr,niiidl9iii(iifl6lk:  oim 
sees  better  l^ere^  but  HtdB  ia  HUet 
for  a  lady.* 

It  WB8  an  itely  P^bnutfy  morth 
ing :  the  ^n  and  Bky  ^b  bdgbi  or 
only  a  RiviQra  mm  and  sky  «duld 
be;  ike  Meditemmean  bine,  afrondy 
the  Meditetraneia  (toald  be;  ' 

That  ttoiideirfVi)  Oomiee  lioad  I  X' 
had  often  trailed  it  belbro:  but 
that  only  mado  me  bettei*  abto  to ' 
admire  it  then.  Noxrfalgfb  on  the^ 
hills,  t»4iere  yon  eeemed  t6  hate 
glimpses  of  a  whole  Switzerknd  of 
snow-fwyontainH^  t^e^  yoti  had 
below  yon  1>ay  after  htiy  glittetinr 
aaate  or  violet,  town,  Tillage,  ^jA 
tower,  and  distant^  ekpanso  «f  sear 
where  you -looked  upon  little  oast^^-' 
lated  oltJee  sitting  on  thc^  natnitd 
fortifications,  secure,  inipregnable : 
—then  down  to  the  Eihores,  ihDongh' 
the  queot^Kt  and  cfuaklest  of  small 
pbrts,  paist  ne#-built  and  building' 
fleets,  between  bottgha  loaded  "wil^ 
lemons,  th»yagh  orchatds  o£  lemons, 
past  the  palm-groyes  of  Bordigfaietii 
-*'What  an  enchanted  world  it 
seemed  I  Medicerral  and  sromantle, 
northiBnl  strengtli,«outh(an&  graces 
but  it  is  not  of  these  things  I  oare 
to  talk  now. 

We  did  not  Stog^more^  Hiati  a  few 
honre  at  GHenoa.  How  long  we  were 
upon  OUT  routo  altogether  I  cahnofc' 
distinctly  remember.  We  had '  bad 
wea<iier  at  one  tibe,  c(M  and  i^!n, 
siicw,  wind,  and  hail;  tbat  wad,  I 
think,  in  crossing  tiie'ApennidM- 
between  Sestris  and  Spezia.  She 
never  comptaaned,  though  she  |^t 
80  benumbed  with  coid  that  she 
would  havd  fhllen,  but  thatlcaiugbi 
her  in  my  anoM,  one  evening  as  I 
wt(s  helping  faer  to  altght^that  was* 
at*8pezia-'i^  net^r  complaindd.   ' 

Caught  her  in  niy  armal  yes ;  and 
before  I  kn^iw  it  had  giren  her  a 
sort  of  compassionate  fang,  exclaim^' 
ing, '  Yon  -poor,  tii«d>  patient'ehild !' 
I  coaldn't  help  it 
iBail  frdm  SpeKia  to  L^hoin; 
past  IJie  marble  quarries  of  Canttfa, 
past  Pisa;  lail  and  diligcnoe  to 
Qi-vita  Veoctiia,  rail- to  Ifiome.  Our 
journey  was  not  long  tsinoe,  ycm  see.' 

When  we  rdaohed  Borne,  in  the 
fall  brightness  of  a  sunny  morning, 
she  did  look  trayd^-worn;  fligfifed, 
and  jaded.    ^Eho  night  before,  &  a 


oeowded  dafgsnoe-^Z  had  nol  hsisn^ 
able  tOBcieiM  a^coup^  fcft  hei^she* 
had  'sl^  great  pa^  of  tto  atefefl, 
her  head  uponmriAioidder— a  sleep 
of  8U($h  pirofonad  ethai]fetil)n  a»  had' 
half  alarmed  me;    I  had'  ventmiMr- 
to  put  my  armnMuid  hi^r;  ta  draw 
her  to  md,  in  order toferappotl  ber 
better^ what  a  slight, -fi^gil&ifed- 
ing:  form  it  was) '  AS  Iliddfiierliitm^-. 
and  shis  slept  lids  dettt  sleep;  my. 
eyes  nBv«r  closed,  Imd  niy  inind 'waa^ 
very  busy.     '     '  ' 

What  wwld  be  th&  eid  off  fiiifl 
jdurtiey?  "' 

'l^ovdd  faer  brother  b6f  fdnsady* 
dead?  .  .         ..J 

IVi^dtess;  moneyless  bomeleiBi: 
atone-I    -  * ' 

When  we'  stopped  onoe'  Are  Italf 
roused ;  she  Idoked  tip  iA  myfiusei 
as  I  bent  down  to  her^  : 

'I  am  alfraid  I  weoty  you*  shift" 
said.  '  I  can't Ik^  it;  Tm  wrtod  r 
she  was  half  stupefied  ^wtth  %/^gaeft 
almost  belbie  she  had  AaUhed  s^lik- 
ing  hto  head  dro^j^  on  my  Islioalder  •' 
again.  •  ."       •    :     » 

I  pressed  herdoser  Mhxidmi^-^ 
that  was  alL'    '  =  ■  •    ••         ". ' 

*  Your  wife,  poor  young  ^&& 
seeme  quite  worn  6nt/8aid  aldnt]^ 
faalf  qnakertsh-iookl^  -lad^  siUli^ 
opposite.    1  had  votic^*  i  how.  pln^ ' 
santly  and    compassionately   'itti^' 
glanced  at  BAth,    A  fbw  datys  «grf  I 
shotild  on  tiiKis  have  told   Imh's 
^ly,  and  claimed  a  woman^  'WO^' 
tection  for  a  woman;   but  WW'^^- 
w«ll,  I  was  joaldns!  aiitd  Mflsh.'  I 
wa&fked  her  all  to  myscltf/wttutedt 
hor  to  be  cared  ibrwith*  myieaittB^ 
— all  mine,  only  mine.  ,     - 

I  anaweitfd  siinply;  *.eM  «i  in>m 
out;  she  has  travelled-from' London 
alm^  without  sto)>p{ng:  idho  iBia  a 
brother  dying  in  Borne.'  •  - ' 

'Foor,  pooir  youag>Aiingl  Stit 
she  fe'bi4[)piesr  than  inanv^  shawiU 
meet  sorrow  with  one  fy  btr  whd' 
loves  her  with  moreitiiaH'tiuarlbTV 
of K  brother.'^         *   '•  '^  •  - 

My^CfnttifiSiod  wte  ^roosefr:  nonai 
dT  our  dthflr  Csttow-thn^Hsnt  odald 
hear  us ;  I  briefly  told  faer  Itnth^! 
story,  and  finished  by  asktog;  ^  Afire 
you  going  to  ItKylaBmnef     *^ 

'Yes,  friond, and sfaatfbe gfad-to' 
be  of  8^khric&  to  tfae  yotang'lady.'  * 

^Yon  may  petta^  Us-^nT-Hie 


Fast  and  Firv^* ' 
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pervica'  I  gave  her  my 
c^  and  alve  g^TO  me  hers,  pencil^ 
lisi^^pn  it  her  addsess  in  Jioiai^ 

/Thifi   yont  hroiher'a  address?' 
I  adked  Buthi  as  we  ap^Nroaobed 
Qoine»  reading  a  card  sbega^e  me 
/Yes;  yon aare surprised.  Why?' 
. '  Tbia  mmcSa  a  misemble  quarter/ 
' Qhl  be.is  T6ry  poor,  aad  always . 
fiayingt  saviDg^  to  be  able  soon  to, 
giveiojeahdme/sbeBaid,  'Hesoyg 
X  joevidr  sbaU  be  happy  aa  a  gover- 
ness, nor  he  to  know  me  one«' 

'  Bnth/  X  md,  taking.her  hand  as 
we  drove  thiongh  the  streets.  '  Let 
meeaUjroo^so«  I  am  not  n  stranger 
now ;  I  am  a  brother  to  yon,  w£h« 
ing  to  be  to  you  more  than  aay 
brother;  bnt  1  am  not  going  to 
speak  <tf  that  now.  Are,  you  pie- 
I^uiedi^a  gseat  shook?  Canyoux. 
physical  system  bear  ii/?  I  know 
tlMt  brave  juind  will.  I  mean:  if 
yotir  brother  shox^  be  very,  very 
ill,  dying--deadL' 

She  ahnddered.  'You  haresaid 
the  word^  I  conid  not  I  have 
been  thinkmg  day  after  day  that  he 
iadead;  that  is  why-—-*-* 

'  Why  no  one  met  you  f 

'Yes.' 

.'I  feaiTypoor  ehildi  you  nu^  be 
Tight*     Yen  will  try  to  beax  up' 
bcavely ;  and— you  "WiU  let  m©  be  a 
h«>ther  to  you  till— ^' 
:  Now  our  eab  stopped. 

^^Chls  sfareet  is  enoogh  to  have 
killed  him/  ^e  said*  'Surely  it  is 
notheie?' 

:  We  hsd  stcq[)ped  in  one  of  tibe 
mn99Wi  fiJ^>  as  a  matter  of  eourse- 
foulrflmeUing  stseeta  of. whioh  there 
are  plenty  in  Borneo 

^B  is  heM/ 1  snid,^  tbeeahman 
qpebedthe^door* 

1  IgSYOithe  woidy  *  Waiti'  andiifted 
her  out 

Vp  the  dank,  chill,  dirty  steir, 
up  <and  up^  At  last  we  reached  a 
door  on  which  the  .  poor  ISbIIow's 
card  wasi  nailed. 

She  seemed  to  gather  eour^g^ 
now«  SBbB  led  the  ws^y  thioufl^'  a 
small  dark  ante-rooim,  in  which  I 
paused 

X  listened. 

I  heard  a  smoldered  ezolama{k>n 
^m  her;  fixMU  1dm  &  cry  so  shrill 
as  to  be  almost  a  seceam*-'  ButhT 

I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  stiur- 


case  and  waited  there,  perhaps  half 
an  horn*;  then  she^came  to  me; 
came  close  up  to  me  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  my  arm*^the  expression 
of  the  piteous  eyas  lifted  to  mine 
told  me  there  was  no  hopa 

With  a  4Wes8ing  word  I  drew 
her  to  m^:  she  leaot  her  forehead 
against  nor  arm  a  moment,  then-^ 

'  Harold  wanlB  to  see  you;  Harcdd 
wanto  to  (hank  you,'  nb»  said*  in  a 
sesrcelv  audible  voice. 

I  followed  her  into  the  room. 

The  loll  light  of  a  small  square , 
v^indow,  from  which  one  could  see 
the  Tiber,  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo^ 
and  the  line  of  Mens  Janiisilus,  was 
stneamingon  a  low  couch  wheire  my 
pioor  young  schoolfdlow  lay. 

I  saw  directly  that  life  with  him 
was  a  question  of  no  more  than 
d^m  perhaps  of  only  hours* 

Yet  what  a  beautiful  toght  face, 
it  was  stllll  what  a  light  streamed , 
from  those  ludiant  eyes  as  he,  with* 
out  rising— he  was  past  that-^' 
stitched  both  hands  towards  m& 

Buth  was  crouohing  by  him ;  one 
hand  soon  clutched  her  again,  the 
other  grasped  mim  as  I  sat  down 
by  him. 

In  this  strange  world  how  Often 
ate  simple  deeds,  that  cost  nothinp: 
to  the  doer,  most  richly  isewarded  1 : 
What  h^  I  done  ?  What  saorifiee 
had  Ijmade?  And  how  they  thanked 
and  blesasd  me!  Be  with  his  di£Sn' 
cultJiy-spoken,  fhint  words ;  she  with 
her  blessed  eyes  oonffrming  hiSt 
praises.        .  . 

A  lew  words  GspAained  the  case. 

He  had  nallied  after  sendiBg  the 
first  telQgjoam,  and  had  thou^t  it 
needless  that Butii  should  come:  he 
hadnot  calculated  on  the  poasibiUty > 
of  her  starting  as  immediately  as 
she  had  done;  and  tiie  second  mes- 
sage whi^  bid  her  not  oome  hjEtd 
not  reached  her, 

A  tew  daiys  af(;ra^^two  da^s  since 
now— he  had  broken  a  bloodrvessel, 
aod  hud  been  pronoanoed  b^oad 
^ope* 

^If  oaUy  I  had  known  of  all  this: 
sooner!'  I  thought^ as  I  looked  at 
the  miserable  room,  and  tiioughtof 
my  idle  hundreds  and  thousands. 

When.  by-andrby,1  Buth  for  a 
brief  while  ab8ent,**fl  woman  living 
in  the  zooms  below,  who  had  been 
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veiy  kind  to  Harold,  had  taken  her 
away  to  give  her  some  refreshment, 
— I  stammeringly  expressed  some* 
thing  of  my  regret,  he  answered:^ 

'It  is  better  as  it  is;  for  myself  I 
am  well  content  I  believe  in  an- 
other working-world,  where  there 
will  be  a  better  light,  a  traer  sight, 
more  beauty  to  perceive,  and  purer 
senses  to  receive  it' 

'Is  your  sweet  sister  free?'  I 
asked ;  '  free  from  any  engagement 
— free-hearted?'  I  spoke  low  and 
hastily,  and  felt  in  all  my  being  how 
much  hung  upon  his  answer. 

'My  litUe  Bath?— oh  yes:  as  &r 
as  I  know;  and  she  has  never  had 
any  secrets  from  me.' 

'I  love  her,'  I  responded,  'li 
she  can  love  me,  I  wdl  do  what  a 
nuud  can  to  make  a  woman  happy  as 
a  wife.' 

He  did  not  immediately  ansirac: 
he  lay  with  closed  eyes;  but  X  felt 
the  tightening  presBore  of  his  hand. 

'  I  may  tell  her,  by-and*by,  that 
I  had  your  good  wishes?' 

'You  may  tell  her,' the  ladiaiit 
eyes  unclosing  on  me, '  that  in  my 
last  hoars  I  drank  a  full  cup  of  hap- 
pinesSf  believing  that  my  dading, 
my  little  Bath,  my  ewe-lamb,  my 
pet  sister,  would  be  happy  among 
happy  women  as  your  wife.' 

'  You  have  not  lost  your  generous- 
hearted  enthusiasm  for  a  very  xmr 
worthy  fellow,'  I  answered. 

'Nothing  I  have  heard  of  my  old 
friend,  my  protector,  my  benefactor, 
has  tended  to  lessen  those  fbeliogs/ 
he  said. 

'  One  word  of  yours  in  your  sister's 
ear  will  make  me ' 

She  came  in  at  that  moment  I 
was  going  to  leave  them  tc^ether, 
but  he  begged  me  not  to  go ;  and 
while  he  spoke  a  mortal  faintness 
surprised  hmi. 

It  passed,  however.  He  asked  to 
be  lifted  up:  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion was  painful  to  him :  he  la^  with 
his  head  on  Bath's  shoulder,  bnght 
hair  mingling  with  bright  hair. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  and 
the  woman  who  had  nursed  him: 
they  .both  foreboded  that  the  last 
hour  was  near. 

It  was  an  afternoon  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  said  he  did  not  suffer 
much:  now  and  again  he  talked; 


and  when  he  talked  wisdom  not  of 
this  world  was  in  his  words. 

Bath  did  not  shed  a  tear:  sho 
seemed  absorbed  in  him  beyond 
consciousness  of  self  or  sorrow :  she 
moistened  his  lips  or  wiped  hia 
liKow  continually,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  ding  to  his. 

The  sunset  entering  the  zoom 
toached  those  twa  She  was  watch- 
ing him  int^tly:  his  ciyes  dosed, 
half*opened.  seemed  to  look  at  her 
dreamily,  like  the  eyes  of  one  who 
dozes  off  to  sleep.  Thelight  fiided ; 
the  dosk  gathered :  we  did  not  stir, 
believing  that  he  slept 

By-and-by  through  the  gloom, 
the  near  hush  and  the  distant  noise 
of  the  great  dty,  Bath's  yoice,  low 
and  awenatmok,  reached  ma,  ae^g 
for  ligbt  I  had  fallen  into  pro- 
found thoaght--life,  love,  death  and 
immortality,  fidlure,  soooess,  the 
world's  vanity,— I  do  not  know 
what  I  did  not  think  of  as  I  aai 
mota'fOTlesH  in  thai  dmky  room. 

IpiociiredakuBp:  Isetitdoim 
on  the  table,  wh^e  the  li^t  fell  on 
those  faces.  I  found  that  Batti  had 
sank  lower  and  lower  as  the  head 
on  her  shoulder  grew  heavier.  A 
told  me  the  tmth:  be  was 


She  saw  it:  she  knew  it  Sho 
sank  down  lower  yet,  till  his  bright 
head  was  on  the  )^ow>  hers  bende 
it  She  moaned  softly,  lying  tboft 
cheek  to  cheek.  I  heard  a  few 
words: 

'Brother,  take  mo,  take  na  with 
you ;  I  have  none  but  yoa.' 

Then  she  lay  quite  stiU,  half  ^m 
the  couch,  half  on  th^  floor,  £Me  to 
face  with  the  dead* 

What  did  I  do? 

I  stood  and  looked  at  them. 

Ab  1  stood  and  looked  at  them,  I 
went  through  one  of  those  expe* 
rienoes  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  and 
record;  that  are  written  in  the  life 
of  lifiB,  upon  the  heart  ai  heart,  for 
eter. 

£y-and-by  I  found  that  she  was 
lying  in  a  dead  faint 

I  disentangled  them  thai,  and 
laid  her  on  the  floor  on  as  good  a 
Goudi  as  I  could  make  of  my 
wrapper  and  of  the  cushions  of  an 
old  chair. 

I  had  told  her  the  truth  when  I 
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f  old  herJitMAftort  of  doctor.  Thai 
had  been  the  piofenkm  I  had  sot 
lo«ed  -well  eoofogh  to  follow,  afber 
a  large  fartnbe  left  me  had  nuide 
the  puicnnt  of  a  profaesion  needleaB* 
I  could  treat  her  as  well  as  aoothac 
I  did  wiiet  loonld  lor  her,  and  ww 
herieviye.  My^&tveaiieftnevatkd 
CO  her,  ikftev  a  time,  to  leaye  the 
room  Ibr  «'  few  hours,  ^eing  witii 
tbewdmasi  of  the  rooma  bdow:  but 
before  the  nig^t  had  hidfiMtfied,  she 
waabackaeuiL 

'  Bo  not Ibe  aneiy  with  ma  I 
wmt  to  ait  and  look  at  him.  I  wont 
cry.    Soon  I  shall  lose  him  for  erret/ 

She  took  her  atatidn  bjhim:  Dhe 
begged  me  to  go  awa^  sotnswhero 
to  get^nne  vesti  I  pretended  to 
yield,  hmt  found  m^sm  teoanoBioiaa 
to  go  berfond  the  aate-room:  sbe^ 
^^is'iiot  la  a  stflite'to  be  left  alone.    : 

The  daom  brooght  the  horrible 
attd  hiuntiwiog  busineea^-^of  patting/ 
aMy^  dot  of  ^htyoat  of  rtedh/tfae^ 
mortality  that  has  been  sodeaar,  that' 
1^  hare  olatdhed  aoilo9e,aiidsrver 
conlA  keep  too  neav-^-^e  my  minO. 

I  tadked  to  hiBi»  as  Utile  aa  I  coold 
and  !as  gently;  Gentiyi  if  w<Mb 
coald  haire  floated  oa  the  air  Jika 
elder  down;  o#  tonohed  h^  with 
gossamer-light  touches,  they  wodkl 
etm  ha^  ssemed  to  me  too  roogh 
to beetet 4t her  than^  StiU  1  was 
/o«o8d'to  try  and  ascertain  hw?- 


^^  Tod  knsfw  what  is  best,  you  istil 
do  what  is  most  right/  she  answered' 
luegeally;  ^  but  dont*  ask  m^  to 
Jeaye  the  house  %hlle  be  is  in  itt' 
Thfa^  of  the  loi%  yean  tiiat  I  haye 
not  awn  him,  think  of  the  long^ 

years  that *    Ther6  sh^  paosedi 

burst  into  yiolent  weepibg^she  hAd 
Dot  cried  bef(^re-^  Oh,  I  feel  ^  if 
uiy  heart  was  breaking  V  she  said, 
preartng  heii  hands  orer  ii 

'  I'clasped  hear  to  me ;'  I  oomlbrted 
her  aa  well  as  I  could,  remisldiBg 
her;  al»  well  as  i  khew  how;  of  how 
well  things  must  be  with  her  beloyed 
brdth^  I  spoke;  tob,  of  the  pla^ 
where  we  would  ftiy  hitn  iormt,  of 
the  eoui^it^  guiet'  among  the  loses^ 
theyiolets,  the  dypfesBes. 

She  ]ay  ^et  inlttyarms,and  by* 
Aud-by  lifted  ap  htt  fiioe  to  listen. 
To  see  that  sweet,  sad  foce  resting 
against  m^  breast,  to  look  down 
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upoaitt  and  meet  its  titetM  eyes, 
filled  me  with  orer-mastering  emo« 
tioDa 

'Ifymtcsnloyeme,'  I  said  then, 
'yoa  need  neyer  ieei  alone  or  un- 
sneitesed,  never  more  while  I  hye. 
Thw  is  BO  nafit  place  or  time  to  tell 
you  tliis,  16r  he  knew  I  lofed  you, 
and  was  glad  in  knowing  it;  but  I 
do  not  ask  or  expect  or  denre  any 
answer,  not  now.' 

I  hacdly  know  that  she  then  took 
in  the  sense  of  my  words;  sorrow 
and  exhaustion  had  drained  hex  life. 
No  tinge  of  colour  oana  to  her 
cheek;  she  just  listened. 

<  How  good  yoaare!  how  good  yoa 
are  r  she  said.  '  What  ooald^I  haye 
dcn^botlarycm?' 

I  asnnged  eaeiy  tUag  fei  ilie  best 
tm^hf  as  I  know;  I  tempted  her 
from  the  room  to  go  with  me  to  tbo 
Pfolestamt  gnnreiiyrd  beyond  the 
waDs;to  choooe  where  be  Bhould  lie. 
She  seldom  spoke;  she  said  after* 
wands,  ii  was  all  likeadseam,  from 
which  she  expected  at  any  moaieat 
toawahe^ 

The  nmct'di^  we  buxied  hiuL 

When  all  odious  done  wte  lingered 
near  the  ploca  A  s|xring-brea4hed 
suit  irtna  was  Mowing;  Sj^ng* 
vaioed'  svset  birds  were  singing; 
the  cypresses  were,  swaying  to  safd 
fra^'  the  mild  spring  snn  was  shin- 
ing); Iho  plaee  was  yeiy  soottnng 
and  peaceiul-^^toareied  oter  k^r  1i» 
great  fflonumaatal  pyramidal  tomb 
of  soma  forgotten  fffuA  am,  with 
the^ondezAil  cilyof  tha  dead,  of 
memories,  and  of  suryiying  art 
lying  inidght 

That  was  a  day  to  be  rettombeied^ 

:I  tirooiiaed  her  that  tiie  grave 
shodkl  be  cosed  for  better  iihaa  amy 
otfaor  in.  the  place;  tet  flowers' 
should  alwi^  blossooi  on  it,  and  its 
head-stone  neyer  be  mosa*encmstnd« 

Whdn  we  went  wway  I'  took  her 
to  the  <wa  of  that  motherly,  kind, 
quskeiish  lady  of  the  diMgenee^> 
wiiom  I  had  prepared  td  receiye  her. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  ibr  some 
dOya;  Shawns  too  exhausted,  when 
theieaolicii  from  long  oyet^ension 
s^  in,  to  leavo  her  bed. 

I  adled  eyery  day,  and- always 
found  some  ffentle^worded,  gAXtefhl 
message  ready  for  me;  but  day  after 
day  I  did  not  see  hejf. 
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At  last  a  bright  day  came  when  I 
did. 

She  was  more  altered,  more  bro- 
ken-down-looking than  I  bad  a^ti* 
cipated;  the  meeting  me  agitated 
her  Tery  greatly;  her  black  dress^ 
too,  increased  ihe  delicacy  of  her 
look.  Mrs.  Korrison  stood  by  her, 
smoothing  her  hair  and  petting  her 
with  loving  deeds  and  words  till  she 
was  calmer,  then,  good  woman,  she 
left  ns  together. 

I  had  no  idea  what  lay  before  me. 
Onr  interyiew  was  a  long  ona  More 
than  once  I  left  her  side,  and  paced 
the  room  in  despair,  stood  at  one  or 
other  of  the  windows  that  looked 
down  over  the  dty,  and  pondered 
how  I  could  convince  her  of  my 
love,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  selfish  and 
interested  nature  of  it. 

She  met  my  definite  offer  of  my 
hand  and  heart  (as  the  novelists 

Shrase  it)  with  the  most  meekly, 
umbly  firm  refusal. 

Her  gratitude  was  so  full  and  so 
lowly,  her  agitation  so  great  that  I 
could  not  be  angry  with  her,  but  I 
was  greatly  irritated,  and  turned  my 
irritation  against  myself ;  cursed  my- 
self that  I  could  find  no  words  strong 
enough  to  convince  her.  She  had 
set  me  on  a  pinnacle,  and  she  would 
keep  me  there,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
no  higher  than  the  level  of  her  love. 

It  was  just  hke  me,  she  told  me. 
Just  like  what  she  had  always 
heard  of  me.  She  would  always 
love  me  with  the  most  grateful, 
reverent  love,  always  remember  me 
in  her  prayers,  but  be  my  wife — no. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  get  a 
reason  why ;  but  at  last  I  tortured 
it  from  her.  She  believed  that  I 
WQ3  sacrificing  myself,  that  I  loved 
her  because  she  was  friendless  and 
alone ;  but  she  was  not  fit  for  me. 


she  told  me ;  she  had  not  the  accom- 
plishments, tbeedooatioii,  tfae  talent, 
the  beauty,  the  anything  that  my 
wife  shocUd  havOk  A&  for  her  fiitnra 
I  need  not  be  anxious,  ahe  assaretf 
me.  Mrs.  Norriscm  had  told  her  that 
here,  in  Bome,  she  could  procure 
her  a  suitable  situ&ticHL 

At  laat,  when  I  had  exhausted 
every  argument^  or  thought  I  had, 
and  despaired,  at  all  events,  of  pi^ 
pent  Buocess,  Igrewhvrt  and  angry ; 
I  turned  from  her  to  a  window,  and 
stood  looking  out.  A  veil  of  black- 
ness gathered  between  me  and  all 
I  looked  on«  I  was  ill  with  aa^ 
ger,  disappointment,  and  thwarted 
will 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  stood 
so  (but  I  believe  it  waa  a  long  time) 
when  the  softest  of  small  hands  en^ 
tered  mine,  which  hong  down  beside 
me.  I  stflffted  and  looked  round. 
She  was  looking  up  into  my  face  so 
wistfully,  her  own  face  strained  with 
pain  and  earaestneso. 

•'You  look  so  pained,  so  dis- 
pleased,' she  said.  '  I  mufit  seem  to 
you  so  thoroughly  heartless  and  un- 
grateful.   I  cannot  beer  it' 

Before  I  knew  what  she  was  going 
to  do  she  was  kneeling  beside  me; 
before  I  could  prev^at  her,  her  soft 
fingers  were  raising  my  haiod  to  her 
softer  lips. 

I  hfted  her  up ;  holding  her  by 
the  shouldeocs,  I  asked  her,  I  am 
afraid  almost  fieroely, '  Can  you  tell 
me  that  yon  do  not  love  me?' 

'No,  I  cannot;  I  do  loveyoorl 
love  you  very  dearly.'  Her  tears 
began  to  iall,  and  she,  totternsg 
towards  me^  shed  th^a  on  my 
breast 

I  held  her  there,  fast  and  firm, 
and  never  since  has  she  disckuafecd 
the  right  to  be  there. 
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Snt^If  I  did  not  kinyvr  that 
gramblmg  i»  often  salutary,  and 
that  the  ntteranc^a  of  experience, 
even  when  combined  with  preiadiee, 
are  not  unprofitaUe,  I  sfaCHodd  have 
semises  in  troubling  you  with  my. 
coneepondenoe,  which  may  be  truly 
d^ledj  *  The  Lamentations  of  an  Old 
Sportinnim.'  Yet  I  fancy  I  haTe 
some  right  to  discharge  the  mer- 
flowmgs  of  my  spleen  upon  yop, 
since  it  is  your  province  to  aid  in 
tl^  amiihilation  of  those  diBOftdera 
that  occasioned  it ;  and  I  knowthat 
it  is  no  small  alleviation  of  my 
grievances  that  I  have  an  obliging 
£ditc»  to  whom  I  can  conmmnicate 
them. 

One  of  the  finest  seasons  ibr 
parfoidge-shooiing  ever  witnessed 
has  just  drawn  to  its  dose,  and  has 
left  behind  it  a  host  of  pleasant 
recollections  in  many  hearts.  Would 
it  had  done  so  in  mine,  instead  of 
impressing  me  with  a  painful  sense 
of  deterioration  and  degeneration! 
Partridge-shootiDg  is  so  altered, 
that  I  can  scarce  believe  it  is  the 
same  recreation  which  I  used  to 
pursue  thirty  years  ago.  A  thorough 
sportsman  is  now  seldom  met  wiu - 
clever  dogs  are  becoming  few  and 
far  between ;  while  guns  too  dever 
by  ludf  counterbalance  deficiency  in 
skin,  and  swell  the  game-bag  to 
respectable  dimensions.  I  must  ad* 
mit  that  I  am  generally  in  a  mino- 
rity of  one ;  but  I  hope  there  are 
still  two  or  three  left  who,  like  my- 
self, see  with  sorrow  the  head  of  the 
gunmaker  substituted  for  that  of 
the  shooter. 

Two  years  ago  my  son  induced 
me  to  buy  him  a  breech-loader;  but 
how  he  did  it,  I  never  could  clearly 
make  out.  He  said  it  was  quicker, 
cleaner,  and  safer,  and  had  the 
general  voice  in  its  &vour.  Quicker, 
forsooth! — why  should  guns  be 
quicker?  Why  should  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  birds  and  their 
foe  be  destroyed  ?  Make  an  achieve- 
ment easy,  and  you  destroy  the 
gratification  consequent  upon  per- 
forming it.  To  suppose  that  bagging 
fifty  brace  is  identical  with  sport  is 
a   mistaken  view.      My  nephew^ 


young  Muffikin,  blasdng  away  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  a  well-stocked 
turnip-field,  does  not  enjoy  himself 
half  as  much  as  I  do  when  I  wiUk 
after  birds,  instead  of  arnong  them. 
/  stand  silent  as  death,  and  load  my 
gun  with  Ponto  motionkes  beibro 
me;  he  rams  in  his  cartrniges  as 
lie  goes  along,  and  never  makes  his 
dog  drop  to  shot  But  surely  the 
discipline  of  down<charge  is  as  good 
for  the  dogs  as  that  of  muzrie- 
loading  is  for  their  master.  The 
performance  of  an  irksome  duty  is  a 
steadying  process  for  both  of  them, 
and,  moreover,  gives  the  game  a 
Mt  ehanca  Poor  partridges !  how 
true  as  regards  them  is  the  hack- 
neyed quotation,  'Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis!* 

Then  as  to  cleanliness.  It  is  not 
a  very  onerous  thing  to  keep  a  gun 
of  any  kind  tolerably  clean.  My 
old  Joe  MantoD,  I  warrant  me,  was 
never  dirty  long.  I  used  to  wash 
it  out  myself,  when  I  came  in,  and 
thoaght  it  good  fun  enough.  I  do 
not  know  why  I  liked  it,  no  more 
than  I  know  why  my  wife  liked 
bothering  with  that  baby;  butafEtct 
isa&ct,  all  the  world  over.  Muffi- 
kin tells  me  to  get  a  muzzle-loader 
cleaned  is  a  frightful  bore.  Between 
you  and  me,  I  won*t  leave  that 
fellow  a  farthing.  Again,  as  to 
safoty.  Ah !  I  suppose  it  was  the 
safety  argument  which  had  some 
wdght  with  me.  I  knew  that  in 
loading  guns  have  gone  oft  in  the 
most  experienced  hands.  And  then 
my  daughter  asked  if  I  should  like 
to  see  Arthur  shot;  and,  though  I 
made  no  reply,  I  felt  I  should  not 
like  it  at  all.  Latdy,  however,  my 
mind  has  had  its  misgivings  with 
respect  to  the  superior  stSety  of 
breech-loaders.  Cartridges  are  gene- 
rally carried  loose  in  the  pocket 
Suppose  a  fall,  in  getting  over  a 
hedge,  on  a  ruck  of  stones,  or  a 
tumble  from  the  top  of  a  gate; 
suppose,  in  .short,  that  the  pin  of  a 
cartridge  came  in  sudden  collision 
with  any  hard  substance,  either 
within  Ihe  pocket  or  without;  or 
say  a  cartridge  droi)ped  from  the 
hand  on  the  floor,— in  any  of  these 
a  p  2 
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cases  sorely  there  may  be  an  explo- 
sion. I  neyer  spoke  to  Artiinr  oA 
the  subject^  becanse  he  would  haye 
had  his  ownmiv,  and  either  hare 
stouUy  denied  tno  risk^  or  gloried 
in  it.  He  is  a  hectoiing  ^rt  of 
fellow^  and  oomes  'of  an  obstinate 
breeds  and,  to  tell  ^e  tmth»  I  am  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  BntwhenMnffi^ 
kin  was  here,  and  had  pnt  a  lot^of 
cartridges  in  a  big  sandwich  tin,  to 
be  strapped  on  bis  back,  'Good 
heavens  r  said  I,  *do  you  wish  to 
kill  yourself?  A  sinele  jolt'  in 
jumping  off  a  hedge  bank,  and  bang 
goes  one  of  the  pins  against  the 
side  of  the  box,  ftnd  you  are  blown 
to  ribbons  V  I  then  struck  an  empty 
cartridge-case  against  the  doorstep, 
and  off  went  the  cap.  '  Who  vould 
have  thought  itf  cried  the  young 
gentleman,  turning  as  pale  as  a 
sheet.  *  Beally,  nncle,  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.' 

Lastly,  as  to  the  general  roice. 
Why,  I  am  an  old  Tory,  and  hate 
the  general  voice.  '  The  pttblic/  as 
Milton  finely  observed,  ^nre  owls 
and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs.' 
I  wish  the  readers  of  Tennyson  and 
Trollope  would  sometimes  take  a 
dip  into  Milton.  The  glorious 
ancients  are  getting  more  taxi  more 
despised  by  nmeteenth-centuxy  shal- 
lowness and  conceit.  Now  it  is  liot 
only  the  guns  which  are  not  what 
they  were,  but  those  who  hftndle 
them  are  likewise  altered  tot  the 
worse.  I  believe  Muffikin  to  repre- 
sent a 'large  and  increasing  clttte. 
He  is  Coc&ey-bred  and  bom.  He 
comes  to  see  his  country  cousins 
in  September,  and  thinks  he  ought 
to  shoot.  Besides,  it  sounds  well 
in  London  to  declare  your  fondness 
for  the  gun,  and  to  regret  that  you 
only  killed  forty  brace  of  birds  6n 
the  first  Old  dowagers  begin  to 
sniff  the  ownership  of  county 
acres,  and  give  their  daughters  the 
wink  accordingly.  Young  Hopeful 
gets  asked  to  mnner,  and  tells  more 
lies. 

How  on  earth  did  it  happen  that 
I,  Bilbury  Bloke,  came  to  uioot  with 
Muffikin?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
it  was  on  this  wise.  One  night,  after 
I  had  composed  myself  in  bed,  my 
wife,  who  had  been  more  civil  than 
usual  all  the  evening,  suddenly  ex- 


claimed, '  By-^he-by  *  OBiudi  «  Oom- 
menoement  auj^ura  no*  good,  anA 
Always  makes  me  titemble)— ^^ 
the-fy,  BSlbury,  as  we  sbldl  not bftv^ 
our  dear  Arthur  w9th'  us  this  jfmp, 
wd might  ai&  young'Mttffiklli  do^fil 
for  the  shooting.'  '  -i 

'I  hate  Muffikin,*  I 'replied!;  'I 
always  feared  itotthe  cMss  betwsMi 
my  sister  and  ^  mersmoney*midcMj|^ 
bmikef  wottM  not  'answer  ^  «m 
Sally  retoenlA  it  now,  ottlf  al^  #oea 
not  like  to  «ay  so.'       '  •'  '       ■' 

ands '  riz '  my  better  half  at  Okie^. 
^Mr.  B.,'  said  alto, 'severely,  ^yok 
need  not  be  coanM.  Kr.  Mufi&kfn 
is  your  brother-in-lAw;  aiid;  whirii 
w  more,  gives  very  nice  dinneif%>idia 
does  hot  affdct  bearish  manuG^  As 
for  Rdbert,  hefaashpkmty-tosay^ 
himself,  and  was  m  tii6  tery  beet 
set  aft  Oxford.  To  be  ':fi«a^-hii  dm 
not  take  a  degvee,  bfeit  wb  all  lta09r 
that  he  would  haVe^oiiid-eOhtiHlte 
possessed  your  rude  heiillh  Md 
your  unUusfadng  assurstide.'  1*  wm 
checked,  because  I  was  maled,  and 
in  the  end  Bobert  eaioe<'  -  •      '  ■  ' 

'What  a  beatEtifttl  ifiacHnidg^l^ 
you  and  Uie  partiidg^t^-^steirvwl 
my  legal  piagne,  as  I  "WM-iihtfvtdg 
on  September  ist,  rVSi).  ^Tify4mt' 
I  rephed,  and  (bad  hack  to  it)  jgwe 
my  chin  a  bit  of  »tmt  jtoiaiblbat 
moment,  'you  know  I  disifkB'HilKNil- 
ing  so  early  in  the tieiaMaid:  IiHflh 
to  give  the  buds  a  liltte  law^  aadf  to 
lyft  able  to  give  a  'sportsman^MiMrilbr, 
when  some  ass  or  ofbat  haila*  ne 
across  the  ftreet^  <'I  sa^,  ^6ke^'oId 
boy,  what  fi(porl  on  thfe  ilrst?  101 
lay  odds  your  bagwita  MtsofOdd 
a  bag  as  mine."'  My  wift  cOiiM]K>t 
see  it;  she  wtmdsred  why  I  delighted 
in  doing  odd  things,  asid  ^  of  mnom 
Bob^  will  erpe^  to'  do<  Mr  mil 
sensible  people  dOr/  l-ptf^  in,  to 
I  had  done  many  a  titne  Mtos,  «aid 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  dei6iiniBSd4o 
be  amiable.  *  Goodmumiiigv  Bo- 
bert,  I  suppose  yotc  ttould  liln  to 
visit  the  stubbles  this  glorious  da^?* 

'  W611.  uncle;  I  oon&ss  I  shcnld; 
but,  to  tell  the  trafh,  I  asit  talliar 
inaftt.  Hiss  Lee  sugge8te«ioq[Mi' 
(Miss  Lee  is  an  a£tetsd  litUaimBx, 
and  I  cannot  see  what  people  And 
to  admire  in  /Mr.)  'I  am  lilBe  ttie 
boy,'  oontiQued  he,  with  a  simper, 
'  who  was  whipped  for  halting  in  his 
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ohoicebetwaen  jam  aid  manoaliide.' 
I  pitied  hiiHyaiid  wm  aXant.  3at 
at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
otight  to  shoot  X  wonder  if  It  had 
qtrock  him  that/ 1  had  made  up 
mm  m  half  the  time  that  he  ougl2t 
not 

'  Tobo^I  P<nxto,  toho^  you  brute!' 
•honted  my  atectiooate  nephew, 
rofihing  harum-scarom  up  to  the 
f^,  while  X  was  begjwiog  to  make 
a  ^uiat  (muiii^oiider  to  head  the 
birda  Bang,  bangJ  By  Jove  he's 
downi  hyjo¥eh0 ain't!  ma-iH^rk! 
iiold  up>  good  dogl  Wher*!!  they 
go,  keeper?*  It  is  useless  to  go 
iot»  d^tails.  If  3ring  iato  coveys, 
ymfffig  biidsi  loadmg  in  a  jog- 
tirot,  talking  and  shoutisg,  icbamng 
ihe  keeper^  and  asking  if  the  old 
•dufifor  was  anything  oC  a  shot  sip- 
phig  shefriy,  imd  can^yin^  the  gun 
«Q  fnU-cQok  are  exaeperatmg,  X  joad 
every  right  to  be  exaggerated.  I 
ioaa  jufli  tolerate  the  man  who»  fully 
«wa^  of  hia  danger)  dfeliherately 
'Chooses  to  hover  between  life  and 
death  by  keening  hia  gun  cocked ; 
ibnt- J  feel  Bothiog  bat  disgust  and 
,iiidiig»ation  when  «a  arrant  coward 
like  Moffikin  has  neither  head 
enough  to  perceive  the  extent  of  bis 
.perili  nor  sense  enough  to  provide 
tegainsi  it.  Once  on  that  day  .his 
oowvdJK^  was  conspicuoos.  We 
wrereigetting  over  into  acow-pasture. 
'  <  Uttol^'  said  a  vpioejr '  are  there  any 
ifoi;^  here  T  '  Idare  say,'  replied  I, 
wondering  what  he  was  driviiig  at. 
« ^Aie  they  not  Tery  dangerous  crea- 

•  tores?'  he  rejoined'  '  Well,  they  are 
J  likely  enong^  to  run.  at  a  fellow  in 

•  ae^riet  stockings.'    Upon  this  my 
f  nephew  refused  to  go  into  a  field 

wlMwe  there  were  cattle,  and  was 
just  a  little  sahamed  of  his  gat-up. 
F<Hi  my  own  part  X  hate  knicker- 
.  bockera.  X  know  a  certain  person 
who  shall  be^  nameless,  who  had 
something  more  than  mere  apologies 
for  calves  at  Marlon's  age,  but  who 
would  have  scorned  to  parade  them. 
No  I  he  had  too  much  sense  and 
modest  fbr  that  Mrs.  B.  says  she 
likes  thaoL.  X  wish  ihey  had  been 
going  in  my  day,  and  then  perhaps 
^e  w<ouid  have  married  some  one 
who  wore  them,  and  never  become 


a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  your  humble 
servazxt 

X  had  a  fjreah  trial  or  two  after  my 
day's  shooting.  At  nine  o'clock  X 
entered  the  drawing-room  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  There  X  found  my  friend 
Bobart,  hopping  about  like  awater- 
wagtail^  banning  cups«  and  making 
himself  ao  agreeable  to  the  ladies. 
'Kiss  Bloke,  X  hope  your  fskther 
was  not  over-fJGktigued  with  his  exer- 
tions ;  X  was  sadly  afraid  of  tiring 
him;  X  can  walk  any  distance  my- 
self, and  sometimes  am  stupid 
enough  to  forget  that  others  are  not 
able  to  do  so.  Miss  Lee,  you  must 
really  ;iot  leave  the  piano ;  now  do 
let  us  have  "She  sat  beside  the 
mountain  spring."  Xama&aidyou 
will  think  me  very  importunate, 
but  X  dote  upon  music'  One  inci- 
dent more,  perhaps,  is  worth  re- 
lating. Of  course  t  went  to  see  the 
pointers  after  their  day's  work.  X 
found  John  in  the  saddle-room,  busy 
with  Mufildn'a  gun.  John  spoke 
first  with  unwonted  familiarity, 
'  Mr.  Bobert  is  rather  a  poor  shot, 
sir,  but  a  nice  civil-spoken  gentle- 
man,' while  all  the  tune  his  hand 
kept  fumbling  in  his  pocket  X 
eyed  him  sternly.  X  felt  that  both 
he  and  my  dogs  had  been  de- 
moralized by  a  wealthy  booby 
from  Ix)ndon.  'John,'  said  X,  'as 
soon  as  you  have  cleaned  that 
abominable  breech-loader  you  may 
put  Ponto's  feet  in  salt  and  water.' 
John  moved  off  at  once,  and  X  heard 
him  soon  after  mutter  to  the  coach- 
man, *M'ftster's  in  an  awful  way 
about  eummut;*  upon  whieh  tho 
other  reJome<l,  '  Namo  o'  dear !  it's 
missis  at^  hm  been  Ttsiiig  him  again. 
He  is  umiiii'  iMtUcoat  government, 
he  is.'  Well,  putlmpa  my  servant 
tells  the  truth;  but  for  all  that  a 
oertain  p^ppy  who  aitswcTs  to  tlio 
name  of  Ilobtirt  Muffikki  will  norer 
again  ailom  niy  drawing'ioom,  nor 
shoot  in  my  twtnty-acre  piece,  even 
though  f  bcre  should  be  a  row  in  the 
camp.  1*  *r  onae  I  ^rill  jnafco  a  atand, 
80  help  mr;  ti^  retuambrance  of  my 
past  injuries  1 

X  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
BiLBUBY  Blokk, 
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iifjfi  had  been  sitting  ronnd  the 
f  Y  fire,  rather  late  at  night,  some 
half-dozen  of  ns,  talking  about 
ghoBts,  as  people  will  talk  some- 
times on  winter  nights  over  the  fire. 
We  had  nooe  ot  ns  apparently  any- 
thing vei7  new  to  say  npon  tlie  sub- 
ject. We  were  only  aealing  with 
tales  told  at  second  hand ;  matters 
we  had  heard  firom  others  or  read  of 
in  books ;  no  one  pretended  to  haye 
undergone  any  personal  experiences 
in  connection  with  ghosts.  One  man 
had  narrated  a  cnrions  story  touch- 
ing an  apparition  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  his  grand&ther;  another 
had  to  tell  abont  a  house,  alleged  to 
be  hannted,  which  had  at  one  time 
been  occupied  by  his  uncle.  We 
did  not  seem  to  get  any  nearer  to 
the  spirit  world  than  this.  We  had 
only  *  hearsay '  testimony  to  offer : 
no  evidence  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion that  would  have  been  listened 
to  for  a  moment  in  a  court  of  law. 

Of  course  some  of  our  number  had 
been  talking  a  great  deal  more  ih&a 
the  rest.  In  conversation,  as  in 
racing,  there  are  always  a  few  who 
make  all  the  running,  while  the  rest 
are  content  to  come  in  anyhow.  But, 
to  continue  the  figure,  it  isn't  al- 
ways those  who  start  off  with  the 
lead  that  manage  to  keep  it;  their 
pace  slackens,  and  they  drop  back, 
and  occasionally  some  from  quite  the 
rear  show  very  respectably  in  front 
at  the  finish. 

There  was  a  hill.  The  talkers  had 
rather  exhaustec^  their  subject ;  tbej 
had  perhaps  no  great  stock  of  it  on 
hand  to  draw  from.  One  of  our 
number,  who  had  been  sitting  a 
little  SLpatt,  and  somewhat  silent, 
tJien  rose  from  his  chair  and  ap- 
proached the  fire.  With  the  tongs 
he  lifted  a  red-hot  coal  from  the 
^te,  and  began  deliberately  to  light 
Ills  pipe.  Somehow  it  happened  IJbat 
AS  he  did  this  simple  thing  we  all 
watched  him  without  speakmg,  as 
though  deeply  interested  in  his 
movements.  Our  conversation,  I 
suppose,  had  inclined  us  to  lay  an 
absurd  stress  upon  trifles.  Wo  had 
started  with  rather  a  light  treatment 
•of  our  theme,  and  had  at  no  time 


professed  io  attach  mueh  faith  to 
the  various  redtais  that  had  been 
ventured  u|)on  oonoeming  supeniB- 
tural  visitations ;  but  gradually,  and 
periiaps  unoonscioQdy,  we  had  be- 
come more  and  more  held  and  pos- 
sessed by  our  topic.  We  did  not  de- 
rive strength  and  support  from  onr 
numbers,  for  eadi  masi  sonaed  to 
communicate  his  weakness  io  his 
neighbour:  we  rather  awed  and  in- 
fluenced eaeh  other,  and  bad  at  last 
wrought  our  nervous  systems  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  'reee|»tivity,'  that  I 
believe  any  ssdden  l^nd  knocking 
at  the  door,  or  the  fall  of  any  artide 
of  fnmiturB,  or  the  winkiiig  or 
quenching  of  the  gaalightB  would 
have  oocajrioced  us  very  acute  alarm. 
In  this  state  of  morbid  imprefiBifailily 
we  looked  on  niptly  intent  wiiile 
George  Veon  went  through  tbe  bu- 
siness of  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  hot 
coal. 

'  Idon'tthink^-yonftllowB— know 
much  what—you'^  talking  abomt,' 
he  said,  breaking  up  his  obasrvation 
into  little  pieces,  as  it  were,  by  Iho 
interjection  of  puffs  from  his  pipe. 
He  had  at  all  tiinee  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing calmly  and  slowly,  almost  no- 
lemnly.  Upon  the  pceeent  occasion 
he  was  more  than  ever  daifbenile, 
and  seemed  somehow  to  force  upon 
us  an  air  of  waiting  breathlessly  for 
his  oracular  utterances;  ^  'For  aU — 
you've  been  BayiDK*-Jt  doesn't  seem 
to  me^that  any  of  you^'-have  reidly 
seen— a  ghost    Now  I  ravs  V 

He  spoke  these  last  words  loodly, 
and  rather  imperiously,  i  thonogbt. 
He  had  a  deep  boss  voice,  somewhat 
hollow  in  tone.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  it  seemed  to  me  to  poaMss 
almost  a  sepulchral  quality.  For  a 
moment  the  hot  ooal  lit  up  his  ftce 
with  a  peculiar  red  glow;  then  he 
enveloped  himself  in  quite  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  through  vrinch  be  stalke<l 
back  to  his  oboir,  all  eyes  following 
him  with  earnest  earioeity,  end  per- 
haps some  apprehension^ 

I  think  it  must  have'^ccurred  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  other  men 
in  the  room  as  well  ss  to  me  tbit, 
all  things  considered,  perhaps  Geoige 
Venn  was  the  most  likely  of  any  of 
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us  to  hAYQ  been  ikvonred  with  per- 
sonal experienoee  ia  reUtion  to  the 
world  of  ghosts.  This  idea  might 
have  been  dae  to  the  £aot  that  less 
was  really  known  about  him  than 
about  the  others,  most  of  whom  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  each 
otbet  from  quite  sohoolboy  times, 
where^  Veim  was  oomparatively  a 
recent  acquaintancet.  He  was  older 
than  the  rest^  with  a  more  docid^ 
maaoer;  was  somewhat  taoiium, 
while  we  were  inclined  to  be  talka- 
tive; with  no  affectation  of  being 
blu$c\  he  was  apt  to  maintain  a  deli- 
berate serenity  while  our  spirits 
were  at  their  highest  and  wildest — 
was,  indeed,  especially  quiet  and 
calm  when  we  were  most  boisterous. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  said 
of  him,  that  if  he  never  yielded  to 
our  exhilaration,  so  also  he  never 
was  deeply  affected  by  our  depres- 
sion ;  and  we  had  the  usuai  juvenile 
propensity  of  oscillating  with  ex- 
oeuding  rapidity  between  ecstatic  joy 
and  abject  despondency. 

No  one  knew  much  about  Venn. 
He  was  an  artist,  he  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  abixiad,  and 
was  now  perhaps  thirty  years  old  or 
so«  Within  the  last  few  years  he 
had  settled  in  London,  and  had  gra- 
<lually  been  introduced  into  tlio 
small  group  of  men--art-students 
for  the  most  part,  and  intimate 
Criends — who  were  now  assembled 
round  the  fire  talking  about  ghosts. 
Though  we  were  bound  by  no  rules, 
and  our  meetings  were  the  result  of 
little  pre-axraogement,  and  were  ir- 
regular and  accidental  enough,  we 
tomed,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  club  of 
young  men,  bound  together  by  si- 
milar pursuits  and  inclinations.  AVe 
met  in  each  other's  studios  from  time 
to  time,  talked  art,  smoked  pipes, 
discussed  each  other's  achievements 
and  as]pirations,  had  a  iaiD.  now  and 
then  With  the  gloves  or  a  bout  at 
43ingle-8tick,  and  emptied  tumblers 
of  punch.  We  were  decidedly  young 
n»en,  as  you  will  perhaps  have  al- 
ready concluded  from  this  report  of 
our  proceedings;  and  we  gladly 
opened  our  ranks  to  admit  George 
\  enn.  He  was  older,  more  expe- 
rieucod,  was  clever,  good-tempered, 
and  could  give  us  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  methods  and  manners 


of  continental  art  and  artists.  More- 
over^  the  fact  that  he  presented  a 
type  of  character  dissimilar  to  the 
genend  was  in  itself  an  urgent  reason 
for  his  acceptance  amongst  us  with 
promptness  and  goodwill. 

Yes,  decidedly  I  thought  he  was 
the  very  man  to  have  seen  a  ghost 
The  more  I  considered  him,  the 
more  I  grew  fixed  in  that  opinion. 
Who  should  have  seen  a  ghost  if 
George  Venn  had  not  ?  That  calm 
manner  of  his,  which  nothing  seemed 
to  affect — that  settled  repose,  from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  him — 
those  deep,  yet  hollow  tones— those 
steady,  earnest,  dark  (^es  of  his— all 
pertained  appropriately  to  a  man 
who  had,  it  uuqt  be,  looked  into  the 
other  world,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  startled  by  the  incidents  of  this 
— who  was,  as  it  were,  en  rapport 
with  the  supernatural,  and  therefore 
little  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
normal  occurrences  of  lUe.  If  a 
stranger  of  ordinary  capacity  hod 
been  introduced  into  the  room  at 
that  moment,  and  asked  to  select 
from  among  us  the  man  who  had 
seen  a  ghost,  I  felt  positive  that  he 
would  have  singled  out  George 
Venn.  The  pretensions  of  the  others 
in  such  respect  were  oontemptible, 
compared  to  Yemi's. 

Kut  that  his  appearance  was  re- 
markable, otherwise  than  by  a  sim- 
plicity of  toilet  that  was  perhaps  a 
little  studied.  We,  after  the  manner 
of  young  art-students,  were  a  little 
prone  to  eccentricities  of  dress,  to 
certain  fanciful  exuberances  in  our 
modes  of  arranging  our  hair,  training 
our  moustaches,  and  shaping  our 
beards.  (We  did  not  all  possess  those 
last-named  appendages:  all,  how- 
ever, affected  a  growth,  more  or  less 
downy  in  quahty  and  slight  in  quan- 
tity, upon  the  upper  lip.)  But 
Venn,  if  he  had  ever  beem  subjected 
to  such  weaknesses,  had  now,  at  any 
rate,  outgrown  and  got  rid  of  them. 
He  never  appeared  in  the  pic- 
turesq.ue,  brightly-lined,  many-but- 
toned velvet  painting-jackets  which 
were  favourites  with  us.  He  wore 
generally  a  simple  suit  of  tweed,  and 
looked  rather  as  though  he  were 
goiug  shooting  or  on  a  pedestrian 
expedition  than  merely  to  work  at 
Ills  easel    In  fact  he  never  seemed 
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to  pos^  himself  as  a  painter,  whereas 
I  tnink  we  were  fond  of  attitudiniz- 
ing a  good  deal  in  that  character,  lie 
had  possibly  passed  through  that 
first  Bta^  of  excited  pride  in  his 
profession  to  which  the  student  n 
prone.  He  wore  no  bearrl  whatever, 
shaving  close ;  though,  to  judge  by 
the  blu^black  shades  about  his  ohin 
and  lips,  he  might,  had  he  so  listed, 
have  indulged  in  hirsute  decoration 
on  a  most  liberal  scale.  His  hair 
was  clipped  olofie,  the  forelock  droop* 
ing  a  little  over  his  broad  forehead, 
something  after  the  fashion  made 
memorable  by  the  firat  Napoleon. 
Indeed,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it» 
Yenn  had  a  good  deal  of  the  straight* 
ruled  brow,  the  olive  oomplesion, 
the  sunken  but  steady  eyes,  and  the 
regularity  of  feature  of  the  great 
Emperor.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole^ 
his  face  was  a  little  more  aquiline 
in  mould ;  while  his  figure,  without 
being  less  broad,  was  taller,  and 
more  lithe  and  sinewy ;  and  he  was 
without  the  tendency  to  corpulenoe 
which  spoilt  the  contour  of  le  p'tU 
cajHjt'al,  especially  as  he  advanced  in 
life. 

'  You've  seen  a  ghost,  Venn  ?'  some 
one  asked.    *  lieally  V 

'  1  liave,'  he  ans>\iered,  simply. 

'  Where  f 

'  In  this  studio.' 

We  received  this  announcement 
with  quite  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment. 

I  should  have  said,  perhaps,  that 
we  were  sitting  in  Venn's  painting- 
room.  We  had  a  habit  of  meeting 
now  at  Frank  lii ploy's,  now  at  Tom 
Tboroton's,  now  at  Venn's,  now  at 
my  studio.  There  was  no  settled 
plan  about  the  thing,  no  precise  in- 
vitation issued ;  but  at  times  a  sort 
of  understanding  seemed  to  pervade 
our  small  society  that  on  a  particu- 
lar night  Frank,  or  Tom,  or  Georgei 
or  Harry,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  be  in  his  rooms  'at  home,' 
when  men  were  expected  *to  look 
him  up '  accordingly.  Somehow 
the  information  circulated  rapidly 
amongst  us.  We  were  too  intimate 
to  stand  upon  much  ceremony  with 
each  other.  No  one  waited  for  any 
further  or  more  official  intimation 
on  the  subject,  but,  when  the  night 
arrived,  forthwith  proceeded  to  his 


friend's  abode,  with  xmquestioinDcr 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  hewoolu 
find  a  host  prepared  to  give  him 
welcome.  So  it  happened  that  it 
was  in  Venn's  studio,  on  Venn** 
chairs,  round  Venn's  fire,  that  we 
met  on  the  evening  imder  mentioa, 
smoking  Venn's  tobacco,  drinking 
Vemis  grog,  and  talking  about 
glioste  in  the  manner  ahready  al- 
luded to. 

Now  there  was  thn  to  be  said 
about  Venn^  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing  quite  as  anybody  else  would 
do  it  His  arrangements  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  pmctioe  of  his  pvofw- 
sion  were  difieroitly  ordered  to  thoeo 
of  other  studonts.  We  wave  for 
the  most  part  contest  with  fot^ 
nished  apartments,  improviaiog  as 
convenient  studios  as  we  oould ; 
Venn  had  taken  a  whole  house  to 
himself. 

'After  all,  it  costs  very  little 
more,'  he  o&e  day  explained  in  Ins 
quiet  [tray,  '  while  the  advantagee 
are  enormoTiB.  Somethnes  I  like  to 
be  quiet,  very  quiet;  with  other 
people  living  in  the  house,  you 
know,  that's  not  possible.  Occa- 
sionally it  ha{>pens  that  I  prefer  to 
be  noisy,  particularly  noisy:  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  I  want  to  asaertain 
whether  I've  lost  my  aim,  whether 
my  nerve  is  steady,  and  my  eyo 
correct;  and  then  I  blaze  away 
with  vay  revolver  at  a  maik  on  the 
wall  for  hours,  sometimas  for  days 
together;  or,  feeling  a  passion  for 
exercise,  I  pile  up  my  furnitiire, 
and  amuse  myself  with  taking  a 
flying  leap  over  it,  or  jumiMogdown 
a  whole  flight  of  Btairs,  ooming 
down  sometimes  rather  loudly  anii 
heavily,  I  can  tell  you.  Other 
lodgers  in  the  house  might  icasoD- 
ably  object  to  that  kind  of  thing. 
They  could  no  m<»cV  stand  me  than 
I  could  tolerate  thera,  in  fact  Wo 
should  noTeragree*  Weeonldnewr 
come  to  terms  as  to  being  noisy  or 
quiet  at  quite  the  same  times.  In 
fact,  I've  tried  Ufa  in  lodgings,  and 
found  it  a  dead  failure.  The  land^ 
lady  always  came  up  to  give  me 
notice  to  quit  just  as  I  was  thinking 
of  going  down  to  let  her  know  that 
I  couldn't  ^iidure  to  stop  under  her 
roof  any  longer.  So  now  I'm  on  ft 
different  pUn.    I'va  a  hoose  of  my 
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owiL  A  ouoi's  faoose  ie  lug  euila 
Tkkr/'is  my  caBtte^Vemi  Onstie,  if 
Orcm  lika;  aad  I  oku  do  isimt  I  like 
iiiitfi>lsj'tfaB  dram  or  the  organ, 
or  iBBp-itog ;  five' off  aoytfaing^  horn 
ft  /popgtmto  BSk  Aitns^nBg;  be  as 
qwdttg anioiue or  noiegr «s  Verdi% 
onshertia;  and  ihete%  no  one  to 
intatlBre  ^th  me  or  sfty  me  my. 
life  «  ca^iital  good  boose;  wMrtea 
great  deal  doing  to  it,  I  admit;  in 
Mel»  it'*  terriUly  out  of  repair:  bat 
tliea  thfttmBkes  it  iBlieap.  I'^  g64 
itifor  the  fi^  edd  of  a  lease:  tbe 
landierd  'won^t  do  anything  ilntfl 
tbaleeise  &II0  ia;  and  of  coime  no 
TCasonabie^I  wia  goiag  to  eay  no 
reipeotfl^le — tenant  'w^d  take  a 
place  upon  mbiah  he  hod  to  epemd 
DO  end  of  money  to  make  itdeoently 
hlibitable^  espeoialiyaa  he  eonldn't 
be  eertain  of  having  his  term  Te<- 
newed.  Bat  Fm  not  particular^  it 
eoits  me  Tery  yrell  I  don't  mind 
emofaedeoilii^  or  brefceneomioee, 
Of  mmven  floors;  and  so  long  as 
tiieee  a>6  atoirS)  I  don^  think  ba^ 
niit&rs  matter  much;  for  eobwebe> 
Tm  rather  partial  to  them,  and  we 
alt  know  that  dirt's  pictoMsqaa  So 
hem  I^  pitdhed  my  tent,  and  I 
shalLget  00  well  enough  if  I  can 
cAly  petsnade  the  public  to  boy 
my  puturesi  After  all,  that's  the 
main  desidiratam  of  an  astisfs 
life/. 

^  Certainly  it  was  aqneer  old  place, 
woa  Yean^  Oastte,  built  at  a  time 
when  London  houses  were  allowed 
a  little  more  elbow  room  than  at 
present*  The  rooms  were  large  and 
nranenms,  the  entnmoe  wide;  it 
belonged  to  the  days  when  there 
%eve  'halls/  real  hall%  and  not 
'passages'  merely;  the  stalroaso 
solid  and  spaafeos,  ascending  gently, 
with  large  landtags,  and  wooden 
globes  at  tfae  comers  of  tbe  ba* 
nisteis;  The  boose  was  situate  ia 
a  street  near  6oho  Square,  and  had 
been  ooce  t^  abode  of  wealth  and 
£uhion,  no  doubt,  but  these  had 
long  since  departed,  leaving  ibw 
traces  bebiod  them*  '  Venn*8  Castie ' 
was  shouldered  by  public  <- houses 
and  huokstM^i'  shops:  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  sadly  lost  caste,  and 
consideration,  and  money  too,  I 
sfaoold  think.  Decidedly  it  had  a 
Tery  down-at-heel,  out-at-elbow, 


impeomiioaB,  insolTeBt  look.  The 
sea^^isngetB  didnt  do  their  duty  by 
the  street,  nor  the  pating  eommis- 
sioneis,  if  tbene  sue  such  functkm* 
avies,  nor  the  gas  companies.  It 
was  alwi^s  muddy,  ^e  roadway 
most  nneten,  and  tbe  lamps  few 
aud  te  betwoan,  emitting  the  fee- 
blest of  lays.  Porerty  had  taken 
posnssion  of  the  preeiict,  and  was 
lell  to  hare  its  own  way,  to  do  its 
best  or  its  worst  tiwre,  undisturbed 
and  unassisted.  Prooeeding  to 
Yenn*^  you  Mi  sure  that  you  wero 
entering  a  district  certain  to  be  de- 
scribed in  paiiiamentary  and  regis* 
ttar^geneval  reports  as  'tiii<»}y 
popttlated  and  tery  peor.^  The 
oftileBCB  was  clear  on  the  subject : 
to  be  ^uite  satisfled,  yon  had  only 
to  look  ak)ft  at  the*  number  of  bird* 
cages,  at  the  pigeons  perched  on 
Hbt  coping-stones  or  the  chimney^ 
stacks,  at  the  Termilioned  flower- 

K9,  the  bright-green  mfgncuMtte 
es  upon  the  window-^ sills,  or 
betow  at  the  mangles,  to  be  arrived 
at  down  the  area  steps,  and  the 
ok)thes  hanging  up  to  diy  in  the 
areas ;  or  all  round  at  the  coal-sheds, 
the  beerHihops,the  numberless  bells 
on  the  doo]>p08ts,  and  zinc  plates 
on  the  doors.  And  then  the  tide  of 
children  that  flooded  tbe  streets 
and  broke  into  wares  on  the  kerb- 
stones :  the  children  finr  ever  singing 
shrill  choruses,  or  performing  wild 
dances,  or  playing  strange  games, 
yr&ts  noiiEfy,  and  d£rty,  and  ill  clad, 
and  baaeheaded,  waiting,  perhaps, 
frasfa  air  and  move  food,  and  yet 
apparently  very  happy  and  high- 
spirited  notwithstanding  1  Arriving 
at  Tenn^  door,  it  was  always  neces-^ 
sory  to  break  tbe  ranks  of  a  brigade 
of  children  drawn  up  in  very  close 
order,  send  holding  possession  of  tbe 
steps  against  all  comers.  Having 
reached  the  knocker,  and  obtained 
entrance  into  the  house,  the  brigade 
instantly  re-formed  in  your  rear,  as 
though  eiieotnally  to  prevent  your 
retreat  by  the  same  road.  A  thorough 
oonvieiion  must  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  juvenile  population 
that  to  them  belonged,  by  the  right 
of  long  custom,  Venn's  doonteps  a 
great  deal  more  than  to  Venn,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  permission  re- 
quired in  the  matter,  he  had  to  seek 
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Bnoh  permiBaioxi  of  diem  latber  tiian 
they  of  him. 

'  You've  seen  a  ghosl  in  this 
siudio,  Venn?' 

*  Certainly  I  have.' 

Now  if  Y^m  WES  a  likely  man  to 
have  seen  a  gho6t%  it  was  Bot  less 
clear  thai  Venn's  stndio  was  tlie 
very  place  of  all  othera  in  whioh  a 
ghost--from  all  one  hid  ever  read 
or  heard  by  tale  or  history  of  ghosts 
— would  be  Ukely  to  make  its  ap- 
peaiance.  It  was  a  laige  room*  so 
large  that  it  seemed  hardly  possiblo 
by  any  pcooesa  of  lighting  to  dis- 
peEse  the  gloom  that  would  some- 
how gather  in  its  corners.  Indeed, 
not  the  painting-room  simply,  but 
every  ot^er  room  in  the  house, 
seemed  to  present  itself  as  a  likely 
and  promising  haunt  for  a  ghost. 
Almost  everywhere  a  mysterious 
murkinefis  pervaded ;  projecting 
masses  of  wall  fltmg  dark  shadows, 
sunken  windows  starved  the  light*, 
while  dust-^crusted  panes  suLUed  it. 
And  then  the  stairs  creaked,  the 
boards  started,  the  wainsoot  cracked 
in  a  way  ihat  was  certainly  rather 
alarming :  especially  when  you  had 
once  got  iiioroughly  into  your  mind 
the  notion  that  the  house  was 
haunted.  Hitherto,  I  confess,  such 
an  idea  had  not  ooeurred  to  me,  and 
I  had  constantly  Tisited  Venn,  pass- 
ing up  and  down  his  great  staircase, 
and  in  and  out  of  his  gjpeat  grim 
rooms  without  ever  suspecting  that 
ghosts  were  possibly  dogging  my 
bteps,  or  lurking  in  corners  watch- 
ing my  movements,  or  creeping  into 
nooks  and  comers  to  get  out  oif  my 
way.  Now,  however,  I  saw  the 
thing  lirom  a  very  different  point  of 
view«  It  was  palpable  the  place 
was  haunted.  As  I  gianoed  over 
my  shoulder,  and  round  the  room — 
not  without,  I  admit,  a  vague  dread 
of  detecting  some  horrid  obtject,  un- 
pcrceived  before,  crouohing  among 
the  distant  shadows— I  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  fact  We 
had  oft^i  laughed  at  Venn  about 
his  cheap  house,  had  made  facetious 
reference  to  its  being  in  chancery, 
tho  property  of  a  lunatic  landlord, 
and  so  on,  but  I  don't  think  we  had 
«ver  hit  upon  the  real  truth,  now  so 
self-evident,  it  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion—  Venn  had   got   his   house 


cheaply  beoanas  it  waa  baoated, 
and  no  one  else  coald  be  foaad  to 
live  in  it 

And  yet,  after  all«  tbaie  was  liiile 
enough  in  the  studio;  it  waa  simply 
a  large  room,  barely  habitable  fsom 
the  comiortleBB  way  in  whick  it  ^vas 
fitted  up.  Vena  carried  kis  views 
as  to  the  piotonaqueDeflg  of  dirt 
and  litter  to  quite  an  exoooa;  he 
never  permitted  the  dust  to  be  dis- 
tuibed,  or  a  oobwdi)  to  be  removal 
Some  of  us  were,  on  the  other  kafid, 
very  dainty  about  our  studios, 
decking  them  with  carved  imk  and 
choice  specimens  of  dusaand  Ve- 
netian glass,  hangings  of  mediaeval 
tapestry,  cut  velvet,  or  stamped 
leatlier,  making  them  as  spruoe  and 
pretty  as  a  lady's  boudoic.  Venn 
denounoed  all  such  doings  as  fop- 
peries and  finicking  rubbiE^  'I  hale 
to  be  surrounded  hf  things  I  can 
smash  or  spoil.  I  only  wmt  xoom 
to  turn  xotmd  and  splash  ny  oilaor 
spurt  my  turps  about  in.  lihm  ia  a 
studio,  not  a  hair-eutting  saloon. 
Some  of  you  fellows  can't  paint 
unless  you  have  diamond  tings  on 
your  fingers,  and  bcaar's-gnefltte  on 
your  hair,  and  scent  on  your  podcet- 
handkerchiefis.  You'll  mix  your 
colours  with  eau-deiOologne,  next 
This  studio  not  comfortable  I  What 
more  do  you  want?  Ar'n't  there 
chairs  to  ait  down  upon,  and  a 
square  of  carpet  in  front  of  .tine  fire  V 
It  is  a  little  ragged,  I  own;  but 
tliat's  from  the  hot  ooals  jumpiag 
out  of  the  fiiB  now  and  tben^.and 
fellows  dropping  their  fiiseea  about 
Tm  not  going  to  kad  the  plaea  with 
gimecaekB  aad  fiirmtuxe,  aa  yon  do. 
What  good  do  y  otf  get  oat  of  iktfm  ? 
They  only  cost  mon^,  antd  abaocb 
the  light  There's  not  too  nanoh  of 
either  of  those  articks  in  tUs  stftdio, 
I  can  t^l  you/  So  he  held  to  his 
desolate,  destitute  painting 'room, 
with  its  few  rickety  Windsor  ofaains, 
its  cloudy  ceiling  and  uneven  floor, 
its  bare,  dingy  wainscoting,  <tfily 
ornamented  fa£ce  and  there  by  a 
'  life  siudy,'  or  a  vague  outline  in 
chalk  or  charcoal ;  stray  canvases 
resting  here  and  there  witii  tineir 
faces  turned  to  the  wall,  the  Mures 
to  be  found  in  all  studios :  inehoaite 
undertakings  which  the  artist  ean 
never  persuade  himself  to  complete 
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ot  <iegtroy  thoroaghlj,  bni  safEem 
raHttr  to  w«tr  out  and  perisfa  of 
their  own  accord,  aided  by  time  and 
d«iBt  and  damp. 

'  Well,  tell  us  about  this  ghost, 
Venn/ said  Tom  Thorotoo«  We  had 
tvmted  for  some  £sw  mfamtos,  in 
hopes  that  Venn  wonid  yolonteer  a 
narratieQ  on  ibe  sabject.  But  he 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak; 
sat  qtuetly  smoking  bis  pipe,  appa- 
rentlj  .absorbed  in  the  oootompta- 
tioD  of  its  well-colonred  bowl.  It 
was  evident  that  he  required  to  be 
stimulated  into  talking  bj  eoazing 
and  qnestiomng. 

'  Tell  us  abont  this  ghost,  Venn,' 

'What  do  you  want  to  know 
abont  it?'  he  asked. 

'  When  did  yoa  first  see  itf 

'  Not  long  afber  I  took  this 
house.' 

'  Weren't  you  frightened  ?' 

'  Well,  not  exactly  frightened.  I 
was  vexed  and  annoyed  at  first,  but 
I  got  used  to  it  {^terwards;  there 
was  nothing  so  Texy  alaiming  about 
it' 

'Did  it  stay  long?' 

'Some  few  days.' 

'What!  then  you  saw  it  by  day- 
light? I  thought  ghosts  nevec  ap- 
peared except  at  night  V 

*  Ah,  it's  clear  you  get  your  notion 
of  ghosts  from  the  theatre;  you're 
thinking  of  '*  his  majesty  of  buried 
Denmark,"  and  Banquo,  and  the 
tent  scene  in  Ricfaard  the  Third. 
But  the  ghosts  have  changed  all 
that;  Ihey  take  their  walks  by  day 
now  as  well  as  by  night' 

'  You*re  joking,  Venn*' 

'  Very  well,  thei,  kt*b  ofaasge  the 
irabject;  I  didnt  start  it;  and  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  go  on  with  it' 

But  of  couise  WB  were  not  going 
io  let  the  thing  drop  in  that  unsatis- 
factory way.  Venn's  coyness  only 
piqued  our  curiosity  the  more. 

'No,  no,'  I  said,  'let's  hear  all 
about  it,  old  fellow.  Does  itcomo 
often?' 

•Well,  no.  I  couldn't  stand  it 
constantly;  it  would  be  rather  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  you  know. 
A  little  of  it  I  don't  so  much  mind ; 
but  of  course  it  would  be  terribly  in 
the  way  of  my  work  if  it  were  horo 
always.  I  should  have  to  give  up 
the  place,  in  fact' 


'But  how  often  does  it  oome?' 

'  Well ;  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
say— not  more.' 

'And  stop  a  few  days  each  time?' 

'Exactly.' 

'Hanged  if  I  sbomld  like  it, 
though,'  said  Tom  Thototon;  and 
he  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. •  It's  all  very  well  for  you, 
Venn,  to  ti^k  in  that  cool  way  about  . 
it;  but  I  know  I  should  be  terribly 
upset  if  a  ghost  were  to  eome  and 
take  up  his  abode  in  my  place  for 
days  together.  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work  while  it 
stayed,  or  to  get  a  wink  of  sle^,  or 
to  eat  or  drink  ever  so  little.'  And 
Tom  Thoroton  emptied  his  tumbler. 
He  looked  very  white,  I  thought 
He  was  at  all  times  a  young  follow 
of  rather  an  active  imagination. 

'One  gets  used  to  things,'  said 
Venn,  with  a  philosophical  air; 
'and  I  always  find  that  if  one's  op- 
petite  goes  away,  it  comes  hock 
again,  sure  enough.  I  wish  one's 
money  would  do  the  same,' 

'  Does  it  come  upon  you  suddenly, 
or  do  you  know  when  to  expect  it  V' 

'  Well,  some  tmie  before,  I  have 
a  notion  that  it  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance.' 

'  Ah  I  I  see ;  a  presentiment  ?' 

'  A  presentiment,  if  you  like.' 

'A  presi^  of  coming  misfor- 
tune?' 

*  That,  too,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
Idont  go  in  for  fine  language  much, 
myself.' 

*You  find  yourself  disturbed  in 
mind ;  opnressed  in  an  unaccoont- 
able  way  ?^ 

'I  find  Uiat  afber  certain  bad 
attacte  of  extravagance  and  idte- 
ness,  comes  a  depression  of  ^spirits, 
and  ttten,  the  ghost' 

'But  you're  never  low-spirited, 
Venn?* 

'I  am,  sometimes.  But  when 
such  misfortune  happens  to  me  I 
know  what  course  to  pursue.  I 
keep  myself  to  myself,  as  people 
say.  I  don't  victimize  my  friends. 
I  don't  try  to  pull  them  down  to 
my  low  level.  I  don't  %vant  to  in- 
oculate everyone  I  meet  with  my 
malady.  Low  spirits  are  very  catch- 
ing sort  of  thingB.  A  determined 
man  may  spread  his  disorder  for 
and  wide  among  his  acquaintances. 
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if  he  giyes  hia  zniiKi  to  it  Formy 
part  I  feel  penitent,  and  a  litfelQ 
ashmned ;  and  I  lock  myself  np  till 
I'm  better.  I  dcm't  oue  to  go 
whining  about,  making  everybody 
misemble  under  the  pretence  of  oIh 
taimng  their  aympathy.' 

I  don't  kiunr  whether  Yesui  meant 
it  00  or  net;  bnt  this  was  oertainiy 
rather  hard  upon  some  of  «s>  who, 
I  own,  were  a  little  apt  to  impart 
not  only  our  joys  but  also  one 
gtiefis,  in  &ct  espeeiaUy  our  gdeifs, 
to  our  friends,  without  mnoh  iie^Mrd 
to  their  liniinga  so  long  as  we  oh' 
tained  some  small  sense  of  relief  by 
the  proceeding. 

'  But  you're  not  qMakiBg  of  a  real 
ghost,  Venn,  but  a  sort  of  apparitioll 
of  the  mheid,  bom  of  glo<»n,  and 
idleness,  and  eome  iriegalanty  iji 
lifo,  and  conaequent  contrition.  Yoot 
ghost  is  only  the  result  of  a  dison 
dered  liccy,  weakened  Berras^  dia^ 
turbed  health.' 

'  Notbing^  of  the  kind,'  said  Venn, 
quietly.  'I'm  spoakiog  of. a  real 
ghost,  tangible,  unmistakable,  who 
oomes  into  this  atUdio>  and  site  in 
that  chair  for  long,  long  hourato* 
gether.' 

He  painted  to  the  ^sitter^s'  chajr) 
raised  on  a  dais,  the  usual  etedio 
property.  Of  course  we  all  tuslied 
to  look  at  the  obatxviolloiwing  hitt 
hand  as  he  pointed  to  %  ahnost  ex-* 
peotiag  to  see  tihe  ghost  then  and 
there  oecupying  that  seat  of  vantagjft^ 
No  ghost  was  thete,  however. 

'By  Gebrgei  it  must  be  vtary 
awfal/eald  Xom  Thoootan^  ia*  a 
moved  voice.  '  Fancy  a  ghost 
coming  into  a  iSsUowfs  ^studio,  and 
sitting  down  there  for  hoiu&  to- 
gether! £^.  George i  enough  ^ 
drive  a  fellow  amad.' 

*  As  I  eaidbdfore,  Tom^'it's annoy* 
tog  until  one;  gets  accustomed  to  it.' 

*XBtbe  ghoet-HawomSB^'  asked 
FrsokBipiiiy. 

'NowFiraDk— »yoii  teedn't  gm^- 
not  a  woman;  notat  aU  like  a  wo* 
man.' 

Ffiank  lUpkiy's  organ  of  venerah 
tioa  was  by  no. means  well  d»- 
veioped.  It  was  noilaughing  matU^ 
thatweweoe  discuasiBg.  Perhaps 
in  truth  he  wus  only  laughing<--as 
tho  scoffer  will  sometimes  lau^h-^ 
to  conceal  his  fears. 


«Koi»  a  waniai%  ftitik,  aoe  aA^f* 
thing  so  very  awful,  Tom.  Vbljo^ 
setting  up  to  fas  tasDHOdinB  ii^  the 
wayof  nerre  and  {rfdch*  <Jhifr.tiid 
ghost  doesn^t  >eom&  tome  iaiaa 
alarming!  forai;<iit  is>  csi  the  ami* 
tnuEy;  aetmple,  m^xretaDding'  ghoet 
eBongh,  as  quiet  aadi  paeifio.  ja-  ite 
natsie  and  demeaaonrv  aaema  /in-* 
deed  anzioaa  to  gi^  mo  ad  littia 
trouble  as  poasible  tmdcKjiiia-eile? 
enmstanoe&r  j.>:'    -tr-.i' 

'  What  £arm  does  it  t«to  then:Vi 

'That  of- a  httle  wi^piocdditjnan 
in  a  shabby  long  brown  great^nafci 
with  a  zed  ^oomfortar  roaild/  his 
nedb*    •  .  u      ^ .:,-    .^  ...j 

'  Why  then '  I  b^gm*' ...  .    .  ,,^ 

«Wfaat  have  yon  eai.to  atf  on 
the  subject?'  Venn-  inquired  nlher 
sharply » I  fimciBd*    '  ..  l.*> 

'  Why,  don't  you  i&BMmdbai2.il 
oalled  fiin^  jfoui  one  .day^^eserwas 
some  difficfedty'afaaiitimy'iitifcKdgtintf, 
but  I  was  let  m  at  last-^and  .thsB* 
was  some  ontt  sittDig  'hne^  amtfrer- 
ini^  that  desoriptiou^  a  Mtti^Lold 
man  is  a  long  hifown  tooat^  Hiith':* 
eomfbrtsB  rouhd  his  seek;  M  iwas 
nfctmg  qnietly  in  thati  ahaar-fii  he 
dlidnt  speafe  a  word— ioftot,  Iiinn'i 
remember  thati  he  monecL':':'  i>  lo^: 

'Wheunntoitf'     i    «      n- i   -^iw 

'  *  Not  ioB^after  GteiBtmaB.' /^   'rr 

.  ^AhlyeS,  Izememhsriiew.  «WhU, 

that  wae  the  ^lost  ihat  hsiBBtb^Ms 

hoiisa.'  .        •    -.'■•  '   t '  .-ji.'lvii* 

'  By  JoveMhen  rw»lBeeEii  Jam.*'; 

1  took  a  new iatexeebinrimyedl. 
ilwas  maateflc  of  ran'^extraardaaaiy 
esqparianee.  I  alee  had  -moaiLuM 
gbcst.  That  sesiBgri*,  1 4idxL*tmit 
ithe^  tkne  hnow.  it  storha  at  ghmt 
was  a  httle:diaaD«tiiitiBg^£aiifllil; 
tyet  in  truth  it  didiiat  nwteaaaUor 
ejffectthe  question*  '      •  <*  *.•>!  i '-.' 

'Then I've aeenhimiH.  IhoBtam 
an  object  of  aii»ntiai^^tottha/iri3ote 

'lict  US  have  BO'iBoreiMptiftisin 
about  this  znatfanr,'  said  lYeDUr 
ahnoat  hilanons  in  his  ^tnnnat>^' 
'No  moDS'talk  aboni  aer^es^^eod 
fancy>  and  bad  heali&-^hlit  aott  of 
'things  l^heBtoijidoesn^txesttqkm 
mycEediteolety;  iiiiioirfBed*te»eT^ 
dence  hastumed'op^qaiito  |it  the 
Tight  moment.  Tfaa  f^nstihas  hicn 
aeen  by  othefc  eyee  'than  tWineL'   - 

'  But  I  say,  werea'tyda  frijghfeneJ, 
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ott  feUov?' Tooi  ^Efaofotoii  inqidred 
of  me. 

-*  Well,  not  m>  mnfih  as  ycm  might 
ftmcy,  'Som*  booaiue,  don't  yoa  see, 
1  naree  tiumght  about  ihe  man 
baing  n  glioati.  In  &et,  he  didn't 
look  the  least  libea  gbosi^ibai  is 
tot  B§f,  aceoTding  ta  one^s  pzeeoft* 
eehrad  ideas  as  to  what  a  f^iost 
shimldJoofc  like.  No  moie  like  a 
gliost  than  i  lock,  er  jou,  for  that 
matter— not  so  much  as  yen,  per* 
haps^  Tom,  las  joa^  looking 
nnoomEmonly  white   to-ni^^^   old 


^Whatl  the  ^iknst  tras  sitting 
there,  and  yon  didn't  know  thai  it 
was  a  ghost?* 

^lia;  Itbang^thooUfloaiiwas 
a  anodd.  Xn  tet,  I  think  Yesm 
said  he  was  a  modd.  Oettaaily  he 
inadeaBketeliof  him.'  ^ 

f  Yon  made  a  skotch  of  tiM  ghosts 
Voui^  tfa^  all  coulaimed  in  amaaa^ 
aent. 

*^Mm,  a  Tiry  slight  thhig/  he  said. 

^By  Geoige,  yon  Asm  a  BBrvaP 
cried  ^om  Thoroton,  adtturingly. 

''H«ie%  tin  sketch,*  said  Vemi, 
as  he  iaolc  a  millboard  ftsoia  a  oonnr 
of  Iftie  loonu  'Ifs  flimsy  enoog^ 
and  a  littl*toak>win  tone;  tmt  it 
was  done  on  a  yery-  daric  day.  It 
will  gfro  yossmne  ideaof  the  man. 
I  dsscribed  Mm  aa  a  models  beoanse 
***meil***^Mcasm'  heexphnaed,  half- 
langhing,  'I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasanter  for  all  partisB  that  his 
reid  ohaiaoter  sh<nild  not  he  re- 
Tsated ;  it  saved  a  gnat  deal  of 
awkwardness  and  troublesome  ex^ 
pianation ;  aoiiiiiig  ooald  be  more 
«mbanassiag,  I  shofold  think,  than 
a  formal  inttoduetion  to  a  ghost,  as 
a  ghost;  it  was  better  to  regard 
him  for  the  nonce  in  the  light  of  aa 
ardinary  human  bong,  rm  sure 
ha  was  grateAil  to  me  for  so  ooih 
Ridering  him.  You're  not  afraid  to 
look  at  the  dsawiag,  Tom?  That 
oan't  hurt  you,  at  all  eyents.' 

We  ail  looked  at  the  drawing. 
Certainly  there  was  notiuag  yery 
remaikable  about  it  It  was  yery 
slight,  in  oils;  thinly  pidnted,  and 
sketohily  ianatsd:  not  well-deined— 
hardly  made  CfQt  at  all  in  placm. 
Yet  undoidvtediy  it  bora  a  dedded 
resemblaaoe  to  the  old  man  I  had 
seen  in  the  stadia 


*StiH,  I  wonder  at  yoor  nenre,' 
pendsted  Tom  Thoroton. 

*  Well,  yon  see,  Tom,  I'm  a  piact»> 
cal  sort  of  felknr.  Giyen  a  ghost 
in  your  studio,  the  question  arises 
how  to  utilise  him  ?  Well,*why  not 
make  a  study  of  him?  it  alw^rs 
Bi  good  practice  to  make  ekaijches 
and  studies  of  any  and  oveiythiDg* 
The  thiag^s  yery  simple.' 

^Did  the  g^ost  make  any  ofcjec<- 
lion?' 

«16>t  tiMjeaatinthBworM.  He 
was  rather  jdoased  at  the  idea^^^was 
flattersd-^gkHttobeofasa  Ghosts^ 
it  seams  to  me^  hars  a  good  many 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and 
they  ase  aot  suariy  so  black,  or  for 
that  matter  so  white  as  they  are 
alien  paifited.  iVir  joatanoe,  the 
ghost  in  qosstion  was  yery  happy 
to  make  himself  at  home.  I  begg^ 
himtodoso,aBdheoomplied.  fie 
was  eten  so  aoeammodatiBg  as  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  me.' 

'fie  satoked  a  pipel'  waall  ex- 
elaimsd. 

'Fauoy  smoking  a  pipe  with  a 
C^osti'  oned  Tom  Thoroton  in  a 
soared  yioloB* 

'Yes;  here's  the  identical  pipe  J 
I  pnt  it  on  cee  side  for  him  in  case 
he  should  want  it  agam.'  And  Venn 
ioak  from  the  high  maotelpieoe  a 
loag  oky '  flhurohwarden.'  We  all 
eTamined  it  with  deep  interoat, 
thoughof  eooise  it  was  a  fieiOHnoiiie 
of  tboosands  af  other  'ohmoh-^ 
wardens*'  But  tiien  a  pipe  which 
had  been  smoked  by  a  ^rost  was 
natorally  a  curiosity,  of  its  kind 
Inmost  unique. 

'fiesmokedl   Bid  he  talk?* 

'  Yea  But  he  was  not  a  ghost  of 
any  great  oonyersational  powers. 
He  did  his  best,  howeyar,  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  I  think  he  ap- 
tweoiEited  my  method  of  treating 
him,  which  was  decidedly  polite.  I 
flatter  myself  I'm  polite  to  ereiy  one. 
Why  should  I  alter  my  usual  line 
of  eondnet  in  the  |iresenoe  of  a  ghost  ? 
I  was  polite  to  him  and  considerate. 
I  eodeayouied  to  make  his  abode 
bere»  while  it  lasted,  as  agreeable  as 
I  oonld  to  both  of  as.  I  fancy  in 
other  haunts  he  meets  with  a  less 
pleasant  reee]>tion.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  H,  you  know,  people 
generally  are  really  yecy  rude  to 
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ghofite.  Instead  of  treating  iiiem  mHi 
any  sort  of  respect,  they  state  at  them, 
goream  at  them,  eall  them  names, 
Rucdi  as  "  hoorhble  shadow/' "  unreal 
mockery/'  "goUin  damned;"  ap- 
ply to  them  other  equally  oifen^ 
sive  epithets,  and  sometimes  go  into 
convnisiTe  fits,  or  £unt  right  off  at 
the  sight  of  them.  WelU  yon  know 
that's  really  not  pleasant  to  the 
ghosti  and  a  ghost  (has  his  feelings 
like  anybody  else*— places  him,  in* 
deed,  in  a  wry  awkward  and  painfnl 
poation.  He  doesn'twantto  distorfo 
the  peace  of  fumilies,  or  to  do  any 
harm  reaUy.  He  only  asks  to  ha 
let  alone.  Perfect  quiet  is  nuneh 
more  oongenial  to  him  than  indecent 
uproar  and  alann.  If  hia  appear* 
anee  is  not  attractive,  that's  hardly 
to  be  considered  as  his  iault  If  hiis 
presence  is  objectioiiable^  he  can't 
very  well  help  thai  Til  undertake 
to  say  he  doesn't  really  want  to  be 
wandering  about  to  and  fro  upon  the 
e«rth,  making  himself  unpkasant. 
He'd  much  prefer  sitting  quietly  at 
home-^wherever  that  may  be^if  he 
could  have  altogether  hia  own  way 
in  the  matter.' 

'  This  is  all  very  well,  you  know, 
Venn;  but  if  the  ghost  were  to  come 
in  now,  you  wouldn't  like  it' 

'I  quite  admit  it,  Frank.  I  should 
dislike  it  very  much.  Still,  I  trnst  I 
should  know  how  to  behave  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  decencies  of 
life.  A  ghost  understands  seemly 
l)ehaviour;  while  fear  good  manners 
I'm  convinced  that  ghosts  have  quite 
fls  good  manners,  a»— well,  let  us 
say  picture-dealers.' 

'  But  are  you  sure  this  is  a  ghost, 
Venn  ?  Are  there  no  other  lodgecs 
in  the  house  T 

'None,  only  the  old  woman— my 
housekeeper— who  let  you  fellows 
in  and  who'll  let  yououi  presently ; 
there's  no  hurry.' 

*  But  how  do  you  account  for  this 
ghost?' 

'  Ah,  that's  a  very  grave  question 
(I  don't  mean  a  pun).  I  may  have 
a  notion  myself  on  the  subject.' 

'Well,  what  is  it?' 

'Na  I  won't  state  it  just  at 
present.  I  should  like  to  hear  first 
what  is  the  usual  theory  about  ghosts. 
Can  any  one  tell  me?— in  a  few 
words,  of  course.    No  one  wante  to 


have  [a  long  leetuie  on  the  smb- 
jeci' 

'  Well.  A  man  dies  with  seme- 
thmg  on  his  mind,  cansequently  his 
spirit  can  get  no  Mt,  but  ccmtimieB 
to  hflantthe  earth,'  exphdned  Tom 
Thoroton. 

'And  tiwt  something  on  his 
mnd?' 

'Well,  let  us  saytiialinldslifi^ 
time  he  has  hidden  a  treasura,  which 
remains  undiacomed ;  he  has  died 
suddenly  without  time  to  mske  a 
retelattonon  thesubjeci  Pttiu^Mi 
for  want  of  the  money  his  fiunily  ne 
in  great  distress,  so  he  can't  rest 
quiet,  but  haunts  the  place  wfaete 
his  treasure  lies  seereted*  Plenty 
of  g^t  atones  ma  like  thai  There 
may  be  some  treasnsa  hidden  be« 
neath  the  ikxs  of  this  room.' 

'If  I  thought  it  I'd  soon  have  the 
boards  i^  and  secure  it.  Bat  I 
don't  beheve  a  word  oif  it  The  only 
treasure  in  this  zoom  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  and  fonrpenoe,  wMch 
I  have  here'— Venn  slapped  Ins 
pocket  as  he  spoka  '  Only  fifteen 
and  fourpence-^^md  I  owe— well, 
never  mind  how  much  I  owe.  Of 
course  I  don't  include  in  my  calea- 
lation  BuchsmaHcoinasyoufeUowa 
may  have  in  yoor  pockets.  Tear 
money  can't  be  saikl  in  any  way  to 
pertain  to  the  room.  No,  Tom :  I 
can't  admit  your  e3q>lanation  abeut 
the  buried  treasure.  It's  too  im- 
probable. A  buried  treasure  in  a 
studio  I    Impossible !' 

'Butitnaedn't  be  aburied  trea* 
sine/  cried  Thoroton ; '  ghosts  haxmt 
phuses  for  other  reasons  than  that 
Instance^  a  sin  committed,  un* 
atoned  fi>r,  unavenged.' 

'Ahl'  Venn  seemed  to  think  this 
explanation  more  reasonable.  '  But 
what  8(»t  of  a  sin?  Something 
rather  strong  in  that  way,  oi 
course?' 

'  Well,  s«y  a  bigamy!'  Thoroton 
exclaimed  ratiber  atiandom.  I  fancy 
he  had  been  readmg  a  good  many 
sensation  novels  of  li^ 

'  Or  a  forgery  I'  suggested  Bomeane. 

'  Or  embezzlement!' 

'Oranonr 

'Or  murder!'  Then  there  waa 
silence  for  a  few  minuteB. 

'What  do  you  say,  Venn?'  Thoro- 
ton asked  breathlessly. 
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<K6.  Kotmtirder>lBlMmId  think. 
Tool  Not  mnrder  exactly,  but  rather 
an  eieeutum !' 

'  An  eiecntion  1'  we  all  fiboitted. 

'Ah!  Like  that  in  "LttTroia 
JdoxJuaqwMaKB^**  perhaps  I^  cried  Tom 
Thoroton,  breathlessly. 

Before  Venn  conld  answer,  there 
came  a  loud  single  knock  at  the 
door.  We  were  instantly  silent 
'Gome  in/  said  Venn. 

Th£a«  was  a  shuffling  sound,  the 
door  opened  slowly— Tery  slowly—- 
and  then,  a  figure  appeared,  ad- 
Taneed  into  the  room,  and  stood 
amongst  ns. 

It  was  the  §hod ! 

I  think  we  were  all  frightened.  I 
know  1  was;  and  we  had  real  cause 
for  alana.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  new  oomer  was  the 
little  old  man  I  had  onoebefbre  8*en 
in  Veen's  studio,  net  knowing  him 
tobe aghost :  it  was tiie  little  wizen 
old  man  in  the  long  brown  coat  and 
the  red  comtoter,  a  sketch  of  whose 
portrait  Venn  had  just  showed  us. 
We  looked  at  the  ghost,  tiien  at 
each  ottier,  then  at  the  ghost  again, 
then  at  Venn.  What  white  faces  we 
all  had !  firom  the  ^are  of  the  gas, 
of  coTime. 

Even  Venn  was  disturbed,  I  coukl 
see,  though  he  made  an  effort  to 
conoed  or  to  overcome  his  emotion. 
He  madeastep  forward  to  where  the 
figure  of  the  little  old  man  iras 
standing. 

'  You  11  think  me  very  late,  Tm 
^{hud,'  said  the  ghost,  in  an  odd, 
quavering  vdce.  He  made  ftbow 
as  he  spoke— a  bow  that  was  almost 
grotesque  in  its  exceeding  obseqni* 
ousness,  1  remember  thinking  at 
the  time. 

'  Well,  it  is  late,'  said  Venn,  with 
a  forced  air  of  not  caring  about  the 
thing. 

*  Better  late  than  never,  you  know, 
Mr.  Venn,'  observed  the  ehost 

'  I  don't  quite  see  that,  said  Venn, 
with  tolenJble  coolness.  He  must 
have  had  a  very  critical  turn  of 
mind.  Fancy  taking  an  objection 
to  the  ghost's  simple  citation  of  a 
popular  proverb  I  How  Thoroton 
marvelled  at  him ! 

'I'm  afraid  I'm  disturbing  you, 
and  these  good  gents,' and  the  ghost 
elanced  round  at  us  with  a  queer 


smile.  Whftt  a  sparkle— qniie  a 
supernatural  sparkle— there  was  in 
his  little  round  black  eyes !  And 
then— I'm  sure  it  grated  np<m  all 
of  ns  to  be  called  gents  by  a 
ghost! 

*Stow  me  anywheres  if  Fm  at  all 
in  the  way.  There  aint  no  need, 
you  know,  Mr.  Venn,  to  be  paztikler 
to  a  shade,'  said  the  ghost 

C  By  Creorge,  though/  murmured 
Tom  Thoroton,  'Itibought  ghosts 
talked  better  English  tbaa  that!') 

'Only  yon  know,  Mr.  Venn,  the 
o&er  parts  of  the  'onse  ain't  over 
and  above  'abitable.  Still,  I'm  ao- 
commodatin',  I  am ;  and  if  it'siU^oon- 
wenieat  for  me  to  come  in  here  at 
the  present  moment,  why  I  don't 
mind  sittin'  down  on  the  stairs  out- 
side (br  a  hour  or  two— only  mind, 
fair's  fair;  no  laiks, /am  9mu^7>^ ; 
no  disturbing  the  yroperij,  tuch 
as  there  is,'  and  he  looked  round  the 
room,  not  reverently,  I  thought,  in 
regard  to  its  ferw  contents.  '  You've 
always  behaved  ihe  thorough  gen'el- 
man  to  me,  Mr.  Venn,  that  1  will 
say :  tipping  me  hberal  and  ti«at- 
ing  me  'andsome,  it  would  be  'ard 
if  I  couldn't  be  aeoommodatin'  for 
a  hour  or  two;  wouldn't  it  now, 
gents?'  and  he  looked  round  at  us 
again. 

'  We'll  go,  Venn.'  There  was  a 
general  movement  towards  our  hats 
and  coats.  We  seemed  all  stirred 
by  a  common  desire  to  get  away 
fhxn  Venn's  studio  as  quickly  as  we 
might 

'  Stop,'  cried  Venn,  in  some  excite- 
ment, the  tones  of  his  voice  very 
hollow  aaid  solemn,  and  yet  with  a 
sort  of  desfre  to  laugh  twitching 
about  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

*  You  mustnH  go  like  this.  The 
unforeseen  circumstance  that  has 
occurred  forces  upon  me  an  expla- 
nation, though  I  had  not  contem- 
plated giving  any.  Some  one  just 
now  suggested  that  there  had  been 
a  murder  committed  in  this  house. 
I  proposed  by  way  of  amendment  to 
substitute  the  word  execution.  That 
is  the  truth,  the  real  truth,  gentle- 
men. There  has  been  an  execution 
in  this  house.  In  point  of  fact  there 
have  been  many  executions  in  this 
house;  and  there  is  an  execution  in 
this  house  at  the  present  moment 
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Moreover,  my  'old  acqiiaintanco 
here,  the  ghost,  is  no  other  than 
— a  man  in.  possession.' 

*  A  man  in  possession !'  ^e  echoed. 

'Yes;  and  he  haunts  me,  and 
this  house,  soon  after,  qnarter-day, 
especially.  My  landlord  has  a  great 
regard  for  me  as  his  tenant,  but  he 
is  ridiculously  punctilious  on  the 
subject  of  the  receipt  of  his  rent 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  as  a 
landlord  ;  but  I  concede  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control,  and  to  which  I  will  not 
farther  allude,  I  am  oftentimes  not 
quite  so  well  prepared  to  pay  my 
rent  as  doubtless  I  ought  to  be. 
The  result  generally  is— an  execu- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  my  friend 
here,  in  the  character  of  a  man  in 
possession.  It's  one  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  having  a  house  all  to 
oneself— an  inconvenience  that  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  many 
advantages  of  the  arrangement.  I 
have  already  referred  to  them.  I 
paid  just  now  that,  after  bad  attacks 
of  extravagance  and  idleness,  came 
depression  of  spirits ;  and  then— the 
ghost  In  plainer  words,  I  don't 
work,  and  I  get  into  debt    I  don't 


pay  my  rent,  and  the  landlord  puts 
in  an  execution,  and  I  am  haunted 
by  my  friend  here— a  very  worthy 
old  person  in  his  way, — who's  pre- 
sently going  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
have  a  glass  of  grog  with  me,  as  he's 
done  before  now.  But  he'll  go  out 
on  Monday,  when  I  shall  receive 
money  enough  to  satisfy  all  ont- 
standing  claims,  my  landlord's 
among  the  rest.  Why  hurry  away  ? 
This  is  a  "  most  honest  ghost ;  that 
let  me  tell  you."  Come,  another 
tumbler  all  round.  Why  not?  That's 
right.  Don't  talk  about  spirits  any 
more ;  but  put  them  in  your  glasses 
and  drink  them — properly  diluted, 
of  course,  and  with  a  little  sugar 
and  lemon.' 

It  was  evident  that,  in  considerinjc 
Greorge  Venn,  we  had  entirely  failed 
to  appreciate  one  element  in  his 
character.  He  possessed  an  incli-> 
nation  for  humour  and  practical 
jesting  beyond  anything  we  had 
ever  given  him  credit  for.  But  then 
— the  fact  has  been  already  stated— 
we  were  all  very  young  men ;  aod 
perhaps  our  conduct  occasionally 
rendered  us  particularly  open  to 
jocose  comment  and  criticism. 

D.  C. 
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